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PEOTECTION    OF    INFANT    INDUSTEIES^ 

Wb  are  so  tired  of  the  fiscal  controversy  in  England,  and 
problems  of  fiscal  policy  are  of  such  small  importance  at  present 
in  British  South  Africa,  that  the  present  time  and  place  seem 
opportune  for  the  calm  discussion  of  a  problem  which  has  still  a 
certain  living  interest  attaching  to  it,  though  far  less  than  when 
it  was  first  raised  in  scientific  form  nearly  a  century  ago  by 
American  and  German  writers.  The  problem  which  I  propose  to 
discuss  is  :  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  nascent  industries  of 
a  new  country  should  be  protected,  and  if  so,  how?  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  avoid  all  reference  to  such  irrelevant  topics  as  the 
proposals  which  were  put  forward  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  present  practice  of  adult  manufacturing  nations, 
such  as  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  home  islands  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Study  of  the  history  of  Protection  in  young  countries  does  not 
yield  us  so  much  help  as  might  be  expected.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  the  precise  observation  of  experiments  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  deciding  this  as  well  as  other  controversial 
questions  in  political  economy  if  precise  observation  were  feasible. 
Unfortunately  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Before  1850  we 
have  practically  no  statistics  to  guide  us,  and  what  is  perhaps 
more  to  the  point,  contemporary  observers  had  no  statistics  to 
guide  them.  The  result  is  that  the  effects  of  even  such  an  im- 
portant measure  as  the  Cromwellian  Navigation  Act  cannot  be 
determined.     Not  only  are  we  ignorant  of  the  precise  quantitative 

1  Roftd  before  Section  F  of  the  British  Association  at  Cape  Town.  1905. 
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changes  which  it  produced  in  the  mercantile  marines  of  England 
and  other  countries,  we  cannot  even  tell  what,  if  any,  was  the 
general  direction  of  those  changes.  We  surmise  that  changes 
and  effects  there  were  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  we  cannot  go 
further  than  this. 

Nor  when  we  turn  to  modem  times  are  we  much  better 
situated.  It  is  txue  that  our  information,  both  statistical  and 
general,  is  far  wider  than  it  used  to  be,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  analysing  the  data  at  our  dis{X)sal 
and  setting  forth  relations  between  cause  and  eflFect  in  a  convinc- 
ing form.  The  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  studied  the  attempts  of  English  writers  to  demonstrate 
by  facts  and  statistics  that  the  wealth  of  that  country  has  been 
increased  or  diminished  during  the  past  fifty  years  by  the  fiscal 
policy  which  has  been  pursued.  And  the  same  truth  is  even 
more  salient  when  we  turn  to  the  literature  of  a  Protectionist 
country,  Germany  or  the  United  States,  for  instance.  No  Pro- 
tectionist Govcnmient  has  attempted  to  cast  up  an  accurate 
balance  sheet  of  the  profit  and  loss  entaile<l  by  its  policy,  and 
the  work  which  Governments  have  neglectc^d  has  not  been  under- 
taken by  individuals. 

If  we  turn,  as  we  must,  I  think,  from  observation  to  theory, 
and  hope  to  find  there  a  conclusive  case  either  for  or  against  Pro- 
tection, we  are  not  much  better  off.  The  battle  between  the 
serious  theoretical  defenders  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  is  in  a 
manner  drawn,  or  rather,  so  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  there  is 
but  little  conflict  between  them.  The  scientific  Protectionist  does 
not  advance  an  account  of  the  process  of  international  exchange 
which  differs  materially  from  that  put  forward  in  Free  Trade  text 
bookSi  He  has  no  fear,  for  instance,  that  his  country  under  a 
system  of  Free  Trade  will  be  drained  of  its  gold.  On  the  other 
hand  the  economist  who  advocates  Free  IVade  will  not  deny  the 
force  of  the  theoretical  arguments  which,  under  some  circum- 
stances, can  be  urged  in  favour  of  Protection.  He  knows  that 
imnaediatc  clieapness  is  not  necessarily  the  best  policy  for  a  nation 
any  more  tuan  it  is  for  an  inrlividual.  A  child  might  earn  five 
shillings  a  week  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  yet  it  may  be  better 
that  its  [Mirents  should  continue  to  spend  money  upon  its  education. 

For  this  theorem,  which  is  the  kernel  of  all  that  is  sound  in 
the  argument  for  the  protection  of  infant  industries,  is,  after  all, 
not  very  difficult  of  apprehension.  Granted  to  the  Free  Trader 
that  the  purchase  of  goods  from  the  home  manufacturer  at  a  prica 
higher  than  that  at  which  the  foreigner  tenderi  entails  a  pecuniary 
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lose  to  the  purchasing  country,  it  remains  sufficiently  obvious  that 
this  loss  may  be  made  good  by  subsequent  gain  when  an  industry 
which  would  otherwise  have  perished,  or  at  least  developed  but 
slowly,  has  achieved  a  speedy  maturity. 

It  is  true  that  this  argument  has  less  force  now  than  it  bad 
a  century  ago.  At  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of  mechanical 
manufacture  and  experience  in  the  management  of  large  under- 
takings was  confined  practically  to  one  country ;  when  travelling 
was  a  slow  business,  and  the  communication  of  news  even  slower 
as  compared  with  the  present  state  of  things,  the  difficulties  of 
introducing  a  new  industry  in  a  country  were  indeed  great.  No 
doubt  List  and  Carey  exaggerated  these  difficulties.  Professor 
Taussig  has  shown  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  there  ever  was 
a  time  at  which  Protection  was  necessary  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  sense  that  but  for  it  the  nascent  manufacturing  industries  of 
that  country  would  have  been  crushed  out ;  and  the  experience  of 
Germany  in  the  'fifties  and  *8ixties,  when  political  exigencies 
oompelled  the  Prussian  Government  to  favour  a  low  tariff  policy 
for  the  German  ZoUverein,  suggests  that  List's  apprehensions 
were  very  seriously  exaggerated.  Nevertheless  the  error  or 
exaggeration  of  the  Free  Trader  who  denies  all  force  to  the  Pro- 
tectionist argument  is  certainly  more  serious.  His  eiTor  is  one 
of  principle,  whereas  the  error  on  the  other  side  is  one  of 
proportion  only. 

At  the  present  time  we  must  recognise  that  conditions  have 
altered  in  some  respects  to  the  advantage  of  the  new  country,  in 
other  respects  to  its  disadvantage. 

On  the  one  hand  the  difficulties  experienced  by  new  countries 
in  attracting  a  fair  proportion  of  the  world's  available  supply  of 
capital,  business  knowledge,  skilled  labour  and  enterprise,  are 
infinitely  less  than  used  to  be  the  case.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  certain  new  countries  have  not  succeeded  at  one  time  or 
Another  in  attracting  a  greater  supply  of  capital  and  efficiency  than 
that  to  which  they  are  strictly  entitled.  It  might  be  argued,  I 
think,  that  the  Argentine  Kepublic  has  done  so,  and  it  is  at  least 
potaible  that  more  money  and  labour  have  been  sunk  in  gold- 
pnofipBCting  and  gold-mining  than  these  industries  could  repay 
with  3  percent,  interest.  On  the  whole,  also,  at  least  until  quite 
iBoeiDtly,  it  has  been  the  more  energetic  rather  than  the  less 
energetic  member  of  an  old  world  community  who  has  emigrated. 

On  the  other  hand  we  should  remember  that»  though  the 
buainess  of  collecting  together  the  necessary  capital  and  abiUty 
to  itart  a  new  industry  has  been  infinitely  hghtened,  the  diffi- 
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eulties  which  that  new  industry  has  to  contend  with  when  it  is 
started  have,  at  the  same  time,  increased.  And  this  in  two 
ways :  first,  the  improvement  in  methods  of  communication  and 
transport  has  made  a  serious  breach  in  the  defence  which  distance 
used  to  oppose  to  foreign  competition;  and  secondly,  the  con- 
centration of  certain  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  in  trusts 
and  cartels  has  made  the  work  of  crushing  out  a  possible  new 
source  of  supply  more  easy,  and  the  profit  of  doing  so  more 
certain. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  on  theoretic  grounds  the  case 
for  the  protection  of  infant  industries  in  new  countries  is  still 
strong  enough  to  deserve  attentive  consideration.  It  may  there- 
fore be  well  to  state  it  a  little  more  fully  than  has  been  attempted 
at  present — a  course  which,  at  a  later  stage,  will  make  the  intro- 
duction of  limitations  and  caveats  more  easy. 

The  arguments  which  are  advanced  in  all  countries,  young 
and  old,  in  favour  of  Protection,  by  the  politicians  and  joumalistB 
who  favour  that  policy,  arc,  of  course »  for  the  most  part  worth- 
less— at  least  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Advocacy,  for 
instance,  of  self-containment  is  from  the  economic  point  of  view 
ridiculous,  and,  indeed,  is  seldom  used  by  those  who  perceive 
that  a  necessary  implication  of  the  refusal  to  buy  would  be  in- 
ability to  sell.  Equally  absurd  is  the  contention  that  mann- 
facturing  industries  should  be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  extrac- 
tive and  agricultural,  because  they  employ  more  labour.  And 
finally  all  shades  and  forms  of  the  belief  that  employment  is 
directly  increased  by  buying  from  the  home  producer  rather  than 
from  the  foreigner  vnil  be  discarded  by  the  scientific  Protection- 
ist in  common  with  the  Free  Trader, 

If  we  leave  aside  considerations  of  revenue  (and  in  discussing 
the  question  at  issue  we  are  certainly  justified  in  so  doing)  there 
remains  one  possible  justification  for  the  imposition  by  a  new 
country  of  differential  duties  upon  imported  manufactures.  The 
general  lines  upon  which  this  justification  proceeds  have  been 
indicated  already.  Against  the  proposal  to  impose  such  duties, 
it  may  be  urged  that  they  will  raise  the  price  of  the  goods  in 
question— that  if  they  continue  to  be  imported,  the  consumers 
of  them  will  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  State^ — that  if  their 
use  18  discontinued,  there  will  be  a  net  economic  loss  to  the 
individuals  who  purchase  in  their  stead  some  ex  hypothesi  lees 
desirable  article^that  in  so  far  as  the  goods  in  question  are  used 
ftg  the  tools  or  raw  material  of  native  industries,  those  native 
industries  will  be  hampered;  and  that  finally,  if  they  are  pro- 
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doccd  at  borne  instead  of  being  imported,  there  will  be  a  net 
100  to  the  community  of  the  sum  by  which  the  price  at  which 
they  are  produced  at  home  exceeds  the  price  at  which  they 
might  haTe  been  received  (but  for  the  differential  duty)  from 
aooie  foreign  country. 

It  ia  of  course  commonly  urged  that  Protective  duties  imply 
inequity  in  taxation — that  the  consumers  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tioQ  are  taxed  differentially  for  the  advantage  of  its  producers. 
I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  Protective  duties  have  worked 
and  do  usually  work  in  this  way.  But  it  is  desirable  to  point  out 
that  there  is  no  theoretical  reason  why  they  should  do  so,  ex- 
cepting for  a  short  time.  The  imposition  of  a  duty  must  of 
oourae  derange,  and  is  intended  to  derange,  the  condition  of  in- 
dustry, increasing  the  profits  of  some  pursuits  and  decreasing  the 
profits  of  others ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  remunerative 
Slate  enterprises — such  as  road  and  railroad  building,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  police  force — which  we  agree  to  applaud — and 
just  as  we  acquiesce  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  spite  of 
temporary  hardship  entailed  on  wagon-drivers  because  we  believe 
that  ultimately  the  railroad  will  give  everyone  in  the  country  a 
better  chance  of  making  a  decent  living,  so  we  may  be  content 
to  acquiesce  in  a  Protective  duty,  provided  it  seems  likely  to  have 
such  a  desirable  result. 

Sot  is  it  difficult  to  lay  down  conditions  under  which  this 
would  Happen.  Suppose  a  country  whose  industries  are  extrac- 
tive or  agricultural,  but  which  possesses  all  the  natural  requisites 
for  the  development  of  manufacturing  industries.  It  may  be 
quite  certain  that  so  soon  as  sufficient  capital,  skilled  labour,  and 
managerial  ability  are  united  in  this  country,  manufactures  will 
spring  up  on  all  sides,  and  supply  goods  which  are  at  present 
un  ported  at  a  price  smaller  than  that  which  must  be  paid  for 
them  fo  long  as  they  are  brought  in  from  abroad  :  it  may  even 
be  that  the  natural  advantages  of  this  country  are  so  great  that 
its  manufactures  will  not  only  supply  the  home  market,  but  also 
will  be  exported  :  in  other  words,  it  may  be  evident  that  the 
existent  superior  advantages  of  agricultural  and  extractive  over 
msnufactunng  industries  are  purely  accidental  and  temporary — 
inhering  not  in  any  condition  of  the  climate  or  the  soil  which 
csnnot  be  overcome,  but  solely  in  the  lack  of  certain  human 
elements  of  skill  or  habit  which  education,  combined  with  immi- 
fpntion,  can  supply. 

Yet  under  a  system  of  non-intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government » it  might  be  long  before  these  potential  manufactures 
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were  started,  for  the  initial  expenses  would  scare  capital  from 
the  attempt,  and.  besides,  business  men  are  no  more  exempt 
from  tlie  rule  of  following  the  beaten  track,  bo  long  as  it  is  made 
smooth  for  them,  than  are  other  people.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  may  well  be  considered  whether  it  would  not  in  the 
long  run  pay  a  young  nation  to  give  rather  higher  prices  for  a 
time  for  the  manufactured  goods  which  it  consumes  in  order  that 
the  potentialities  of  the  country  may  be  developed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  possibility  of  attaining  such  a  result  is,  of  course^  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter.  We  have  seen  that  in  cases  where  a 
difforential  duty  permits  native  producers  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  supply,  a  direct  economic  loss  is  entailed  on  the  com- 
munity. This  loss  continues  so  long  as  the  cost  of  production 
exceeds  the  price  that  would  have  been  paid  for  the  foreign 
article,  and  must  of  course  be  reckoned  at  compound  interest. 
But  it  may  be  that  in  time  the  home  industry  will  so  reduce  its 
costs  of  production  that  the  article  will  be  supplied  at  a  less  cost 
than  that  for  which  it  could  havo  been  supplied  from  abroad,  and 
from  the  moment  when  this  hapfiens,  the  country  begins  to  make 
good  the  loss  which  has  been  incurred.  Supposing  this  to  have 
happened,  we  have  still  not  a  cx>mpletely  satisfactory  defence  of 
the  duty  in  question  :  we  must  still  consider  whether  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  is  so  far  due  to  the  protection  accorded 
that  the  State  has  really  made  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  Such 
a  calculation  can,  of  course,  never  be  made,  and  we  are  left 
with  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion  that  nothing  but  probabiUties 
can  be  urged,  either  for  or  against  the  most  scientific  tariff 
conceivable. 

If  now  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  consider  in  what  way  State 
aid  should  be  supplied,  we  are  mot  at  the  outset  by  the  fact 
that  the  way  which  is  desirable  under  some  political  conditions 
may  very  probably  be  undesirable  under  others.  It  has  often 
been  argued  that  under  all  circumstances  bounties  are  more  desir- 
able than  Protective  duties,  and  on  theoretical  grounds  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  view.  The  great  recommendation  of 
the  bounty  system  is  that  an  expenditure,  which  is  ostensibly 
intended  to  benefit  the  whole  community ^  may  bo  placed  thus 
upon  tlie  general  funds,  whereas  the  Protective  duty  throws  it 
upon  the  consumers  of  the  article  in  question— this  involving  first 
at  legist  the  probability  of  temporarily  inequitable  taxation,  and 
secondly,  an  undesirable  shift  in  the  direction  of  consumption. 
A  rise  in  the  price  of  an  article  whose  production  it  is  desirod  tg 
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eDcourage  may  so  diminish  the  consumption  of  the  article  in 
question  that  the  last  state  of  the  producers  will  be  worse  than 
the  first. 

The  bounty  system  offers  other  further  advantages  over  Pro- 
ioction  by  duties  in  a  democratic  community — and»  indeed,  in 
any  community  where  the  action  of  the  Government  is  appre- 
ciably modified  by  public  opinion.  For  the  cost  entailed  on  the 
community  is  both  more  easily  perceived  and  more  easily 
measured  where  bounties  are  employed* 

The  arguments  in  favoiu-  of  the  bounty  as  opposed  to  the 
Protective  duty  being  thus  strong,  it  may  be  wondered  why  the 
general  practice  of  mankind  prefers  the  latter.  Various 
reasons  have  been  adduced,  but  they  are  most  of  them  resolvable 
into  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  men  have  an  almost  incurable 
hostility  to  a  Protective  system  when  it  is  presented  to  them 
without  disguise.  A  B  and  C  object  intensely  to  paying  money 
into  the  public  funds  in  order  that  it  may  be  paid  out  again  to 
help  D*s  dividends.  This  is,  of  course,  foolish  of  A  B  and  C, 
but  the  fact  remains,  and  so  long  as  it  remains,  although  bounties 
may  be  employed  occasionally  as  a  supplement  to  a  system  of 
Protective  duties «  it  is  hardly  practical  politics  to  propose  a 
system  based  principally  or  solely  upon  them* 

But  tliis  reluctance  on  the  part  of  most  countries  to  employ 
bounties  suggests  various  inferences  as  to  the  actual  working 
of  Protection,  which  theory  unaided  might  not  have  discovered. 
If  it  be  true  (and  it  can  hardly  be  denied)  that  the  majority 
would  revolt  against  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Protective  system 
based  ui  '  nties,  why  are  they  willing  to  establish  one  based 
opon  Ir  duties?    For  we  have  seen  that  the  cost  of  the 

bounty  system  will  probably  be  less^  and  vrill  certainly  be  dis- 
tributed more  equitably  over  the  whole  community.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  A  brief  comparison  of  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  practising  Protectionists  with  those  of  the  academic 
advocates  of  Protection  suffices  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
but  the  word  Protection  in  common  between  them.  In  practice 
Prolection  is  everjrwhere  founded  upon  mercantilism — by  which 
I  mean  not  an  attitude  to  life  in  general  (the  word  is  sometimes 
usied  in  this  sense),  but  a  definite  theory  of  the  economics  of 
foreign  trade,  which  was  developed  in  Europe  between  the  four- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  which,  although  it  has  now 
ihsfsn  discarded  by  serious  students,  still  retains  a  considerable 
degree  of  support  in  journalism  and  poUtics. 

Now  it  might  be  supposed  that  if  two   people  advocate  a 
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common  end  it  matters  little  for  what  reason  they  advocate  it. 
And  provided  the  arguments  used  did  not  aflFect  the  means  em- 
ployed to  attain  this  common  end,  there  would  be  much  force  in 
the  suggestion.  X  an  academic  Protectionist  and  Y  a  pohtician 
agree  to  advocate  the  Protection  of  manufactures  in  a  new 
country.  The  arguments  which  they  advance  in  favour  of  doing 
so  are  incompatible,  it  is  true,  but  what  of  that,  when  they  are 
agreed  as  to  the  great  end?  Unfortunately,  things  are  not  quite 
so  simple,  for  we  cannot  help  being  influenced  by  our  precon- 
ceptions. Every  Protective  tariflF  in  the  world  bears  upon  its  face 
the  impress  of  the  theory  of  foreign  trade  which  possessed  the 
men  who  established  it. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  process  which  is  usually  followed 
in  constructing  a  tariff.  Some  sort  of  an  inquiry  will  be  held 
and  witnesses  examined,  with  the  view  of  discovering  what  are 
the  costs  of  production  in  different  lines  of  manufactured  goods 
at  home  and  abroad  respectively.  We  may  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration for  a  moment  the  more  obvious  absurdities  involved 
in  this  process  :  the  ridiculous  attempt  to  estimate  for  perhaps 
ten  years  ahead  the  wages  which  will  be  paid  :  the  preposterous 
assumption  that  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  several  tables  of 
costs  presented  for  each  country  throws  tight  on  the  subject  in 
hand.  We  may  leave  out  of  account,  too,  the  constitution  of  the 
courts  before  which  these  inquiries  are  made  and  the  methods 
which  are  adopted  for  the  collection  and  testing  of  evidence. 
What  should  be  noted  is  that  the  idea  that  the  conditions  which 
are  observed  before  the  framing  of  a  tariff  will  remain  unaffected 
after  that  tariff  has  come  into  force  is  entirely  untenable.  These 
gold  prices  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  calculations  are  them- 
selves determined  by  the  course  of  trade ;  alter  the  course  of  that 
trade  and  the  gold  prices  will  be  affected,  and  the  whole  elaborate 
structure  will  be  thrown  immediately  out  of  relation  to  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  is  imposed. 

Now  the  neglect  of  these  elementary  considerations  is  only 
possible  to  the  mercantilist.  Those  who  betieve  that  the  gold 
prices  of  commodities  are  as  much  an  essential  part  of  them  as 
their  weight,  texture,  or  colour,  will  of  course  be  easy  in  their 
minds.  To  them  the  task  of  framing  a  scientific  tariff  seems  simple. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  calculate  the  costs  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad  and  impose  duties  equating  the  difference.  To 
those  of  us  who  are  not  mercantilists  the  business  seems  more 
difficult ;  we  3ee  that  when  the  import  of  goods  is  checked  the 
exchanges  are  i:ffected  in  a  way  which  tends  to  raise  prices  at 
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borne,  and  that  this  rise  continues  until  importation  is  again  poa- 
ble,  unless  such  heavy  duties  are  imposed  that  the  country  can 

cut  off  both  from  importation  and  from  exportation,  and  so 
become  entirely  self-contained.  We  find  also  in  this  process 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  relief  afforded  by  a  Protective 
tariff  is  frequently  of  a  somewhat  temporary  character.  For  a 
few  months  the  home  producer  has  the  field  to  himself  :  then  his 
costs  of  production  gradually  rise  :  at  last  he  finds  foreign  competi- 
tion pressing  on  him  once  more ;  and  finally  he  falls  back  upon 
the  fatal  demand  for  more  Protection. 

But  this — the  common  course  of  Protection  in  both  new  and 
old  countries — is  not  the  only  possible  course,  at  least  in  theory. 
It  is  caused,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  principally  by  the  attempt  to  do 
too  much  at  once.  Your  new  country  is  inclined  to  be  generous 
to  its  home  manufacturers,  and  to  start  manufactming  in  all  lines 
at  once  :  by  so  doing  it  fritters  away  energy,  and  spreads  expendi- 
ture over  a  wide  field  which  3  concentrated  m^ight  produce 
imposing  results. 

For,  supposing  that  a  new  country  would  consent  to  do  one 
or  two  things  at  a  time»  its  difficulties  would  plainly  be  far  less. 
If  it  started,  for  instance,  by  attempting  to  found  one  textile  or 
one  branch  of  metallurgical  industry,  it  could  afford  to  give  to  its 
infant  for  a  few  years  a  genuine  and  important  assistance.  Gold 
prices  would,  of  course,  still  be  to  some  extent  affected,  but  in  an 
infinitely  smaller  degree  than  when  a  dead  set  is  made  against 
all  manufactured  goods  at  once.  And  by  concentrating  the 
money  which  is  available  on  one  end  instead  of  dividing  it  among 
several  hundred,  more  real  progress  would  indubitably  be  made. 
After  all,  under  modem  conditions,  no  industry  ought  to  remain 
an  infant  for  more  than  five  years  :  during  those  yeai's  it  prob- 
ably needs  more  assistance  than  can  easily  be  given  it  under  a 
general  Protective  system ;  later  on,  the  less  help  it  has  the 
better. 

Other  im[X)rtant  gains  could  be  made — both  political  and 
economic — by  this  system  of  concentration.  In  the  first  place, 
the  opportunities  for  log-rolling  would  certainly  be  diminished. 
If  the  system  were  once  established,  a  most  salutary  division  of 
the  Protectionist  forces  would  assuredly  take  place  :  as  it  is,  the 
tendency  in  many  countries  is  for  everybody  to  favour  Protection 
on  the  off-chance  that  he  may  make  more  by  it  than  he  loses  :  on 
tbe  system  proposed  everybody  would  know  that  only  one  in- 
dostry  or  two  were  to  be  protected  at  a  time,  and  those  only  for 
a   few  years.    Again ,  the  present  certainty  that   a  Protective 
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system  will  last  much  longer  than  there  is  any  need  for  it  would 
be  removed.  For  as  only  one  or  two  industries  would  receive 
help  at  any  one  time,  all  the  other  industries  would  combine  to 
reduce  that  time  to  a  minimum  in  the  hope  that  their  turn 
would  come  next. 

But  besides  all  this  it  seems  to  me  that  the  advocates  of  Pro- 
tection in  a  new  country  often  exaggerate  rather  seriously  the 
present  capacity  of  their  country.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
a  small  population  cannot  possibly  make  everything  for  itself 
economically,  however  well-trained  and  well-provided  with  capital 
they  may  be.  The  highest  economies  in  manufacturing  processes 
tend  more  and  more  to  be  obtained  only  where  population  is  n^assed. 
One  may  instance  the  case  of  Lancashire.  The  average  size  of 
a  Lancashire  mill  is  not  very  great,  but  the  existence  of  great 
numbers  of  these  mills  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  permits 
a  fruitful  specialisation  in  the  industries  that  subserve  the  main 
industry  or  work  up  its  waste  products.  If  the  population  of 
Lancashire  insisted  on  making  everything  for  itself  a  far  smaller 
average  degree  of  efficiency  would  be  attained.  Even  when  we 
turn  from  the  few  millions  of  Lancastrians  to  the  n^uch  greater 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany  we 
find  that  the  course  of  trade  suggests  that  they  gain  by  exchang- 
ing manufactured  goods,  i.e.,  by  specialising  their  respective 
energies.  The  woollen  industries,  for  instance,  of  France  and 
England  have  for  thirty  or  forty  years  past  run  curiously  level  to 
one  another,  working  up  every  year  not  very  widely  dissimilar 
quantities  of  raw  material.  It  might  be  supposed  that  each 
country  would  make  for  itself  all  the  woollen  goods  which  it  re- 
quired, but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  desirable  course  for  a  new  country  is  to  develop  one  in- 
dustry fully  as  soon  as  it  can,  and  if  it  is  to  do  this  it  must  so 
concentrate  upon  that  industry  the  efficiency  and  capital  which 
are  at  its  disposal  that  it  will  take  its  place  speedily  as  an  export- 
ing country  in  that  line,  and  secure  the  advantages  which  follow 
from  an  extended  market.  Having  done  so  it  can  leave  this  in- 
dustry to  its  fate  and  devote  its  attention  to  rearing  some  new 
infant. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  picture  which  I  have  sketched  of  a  country 
seriously  attempting  to  direct  its  future  by  the  light  of  economics, 
will  seem  to  have  academic  merit  only.  And  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  I  do  not  expect  the  bubbles  of  mercantilist  Protection 
to  be  finally  dispersed  in  my  lifetime.  In  practice  I  should  myself, 
if  I  were  a  citizen  of  a  new  country,  oppose  to  my  uttermost  any 
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proposal  to  introduce  Protection,  for  I  know  no  case  in  which 
Protection  has  demonstrably  done  more  good  than  harm,  even  for 
a  short  period,  and  I  know  no  case  where  it  has  been  based  upon 
scientific  principle,  and  has  been  abandoned  in  due  time.  So  far 
as  I  can  judge  the  possible  gains  under  existing  conditions  are  not 
an  adequate  set-off  against  the  certain  losses,  at  least  in  English- 
speaking  communities.  The  notion,  for  instance,  that  Canada 
under  a  Free  Trade  system  would  be  prevented  by  the  competi- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  developing  manufactures  is  seen 
to  be  preposterous  as  we  watch  the  steady  development  of  manu- 
factures in  the  centre,  the  south,  and  the  west  of  the  great  Ee- 
public.  Where  the  experiment  of  crude  Free  Trade  versus  crude 
Protection  has  been  tried  under  tolerably  equal  conditions — in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria — the  balance  of  advantage,  both 
economic  and  political,  seems  clearly  to  rest  with  the  simpler 
system.  I  say  this  that  the  bias  of  my  paper  may  not  be  mis- 
taken. At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  in  a  wise  and  incorrup- 
tible autocracy,  or  in  a  democracy  whose  average  member  had 
attained  that  level  of  intelligence  which  at  present  has  been 
reached  possibly  by  the  Japanese — certainly  by  no  other  nation — 
it  is  conceivable  that  Protection  could  do  more  good  than  harm. 
I  should  like  very  much,  from  an  academic  point  of  view,  to  see 
the  experiment  tried  in  India.  But  the  British  taxpayer  will  not, 
I  fancy,  agree  to  this,  and  probably  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
world  he  is  right — though  possibly  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

H.  0.  Meredith 


THE    STUDY    OF    ECONOMIC    HISTOEYi 

It  is  a  favourite  and  amusing,  though  not  perhaps  very  safe 
or  edifying,  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  feelings 
with  which  eminent  men  who  have  been  dead  for  an  appreciable 
period  would  regard  the  present  condition  of  the  affairs  in  which 
they  were  interested  during  their  lifetime,  could  they  know  the 
occurrences  which  have  happened  since  their  decease,  and  acquaint 
us  with  their  revised  opinions.  We  ask  ourselves  whether  they 
would  be  agreeably  or  disagreeably  impressed  by  the  course  of 
events.  We  are  generally  compelled  to  conclude  that  any  predic- 
tions on  which  they  ventured  have  proved  mistaken,  or  at  any 
rate  have  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  manner  which  was  anticipated. 
And  yet  on  some  rare  occasions  we  are  surprised  by  the  remark- 
able acumen,  or  the  extraordinary  luck,  which  seems  to  have 
characterised  the  ingenious  apergus,  or  the  happy  conjectures, 
of  a  few  original  constructive  thinkers.  There  is,  we  may  feel 
tolerably  certain,  no  subtler  temptation  to  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  open  than  the  ambition  to  predict  the  future ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  region  of  intellectual  activity  in  which  error  or  illusion 
has  been  so  common  and  familiar  an  incident.  Yet  it  may  some- 
times be  possible  to  discover  a  trustworthy  horoscope  of  the 
approaching  destinies  of  men  and  of  nations.  We,  who  are  now 
living,  can,  we  may  hope,  occasionally  forecast  the  probable 
course,  or  even  the  final  outcome,  of  actions,  the  beginnings  of 
which  are  plainly  visible;  and  similarly  the  development  of 
reasoned  opinion  in  some  special  department  of  learned  inquiry 
may  probably  be  predicted  with  still  less  likelihood  of  complete 
failure.  It  is  true  that  even  here  the  mind  of  man  may  at  times 
voyage  adventurously  across  untravelled  seas  in  strange  direc- 
tions, and  sometimes  amazing  discoveries  are  unexpectedly  made ; 
and  the  imagination  has  played  in  the  past,  and,  we  may  be 
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sure,  is  destined  to  play  in  the  future,  no  inconspicuouB  part  in 
the  advance  of  scientific  investigation.  Yet  the  movements  of 
systematised  knowledge  and  ordered  intelligence  could  correctly 
be  described  as  being  customarily  obedient  to  rudder  and  compass. 
They  seem  to  prefer  in  general  a  regular  sequence  to  an  arbitrary 
or  casual  divergence,  and  the  history  of  most,  if  not  all,  sciences 
shows  that  on  the  foundations  tentatively  laid  by  distinguished 
or  humble  predecessors  the  most  considerable  and  permanent 
constructive  achievements  of  subsequent  students  have  been 
afterwards  raised.  With  some  confidence,  therefore,  we  should 
expect  that  an  informed  and  astute  observer  of  contemporary 
Bpeculation  and  inquiry  in  some  single  department  of  knowledge 
would  be  able  to  fix  with  an  appreciable  measure  of  exactitude 
the  most  likely  directions  of  later  development.  His  guesses 
more  often  than  not  might  turn  out  to  be  true. 

A  generation  has  almost  passed  since  Cliffe  Leslie  WTote  his 
well-known  essays  on  the  appropriate  methods  of  economic  study ; 
and  it  is  now  accordingly  possible  to  gauge  with  some  precision 
the  success  which  has  actually  attended  his  bold  endeavour  to 
deflect  the  course  of  English  economic  inquiry  from  the  road  on 
which  hitherto  it  had  been  travelling.  So  competent  and  original 
a  writer  was  not  likely  to  refrain  from  daring  prediction  of  the 
future ;  and  at  this  distance  of  time  we  can  securely  compare  his 
confident  prophecies  with  accomplished  facts.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  we  should  reasonably  expect,  we  discover  that,  where  his  antici- 
pations have  been  fairly  realised,  their  fulfilment  has  not  taken 
the  precise  shape  which  he  supposed.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  candid  and  instructed  observer  of  recent  developments  of 
economic  thought  and  investigation  in  this  country  would  dis- 
allow the  largeness  and  permanence  of  the  place  filled  by  the 
writings  of  Cliffe  Leslie  in  any  complete  account  of  the  later 
tendencies  of  English  Economics.  His  contribution ts  to  learn- 
ing may  have  been  fragmentary  in  form  and  occasional  in  char- 
acter; but  their  effects  have  not  been  fugitive,  and  they  could 
hardly  have  been  greater  or  more  lasting  had  he  lived  to  finish 
the  systematic  history  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  premature  death.  For  the  emphatic  assertion,  which  was 
appropriate  to  an  essay  or  an  article,  would  have  seemed  incon- 
gruous in  a  formal  treatise,  and  yet  such  loud,  imquahficd  utter- 
ance compelled  wide  and  alert  attention.  It  forced  dissentients 
to  examine  with  care  the  grounds  of  their  refusal  to  agree,  and 
it  aroused  the  desultory  and  superficial  from  their  sluggish  or 
i^orant  acquiescence  in  traditional  routine. 
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Cliff e  Leslie,  it  will  be  remembered,  condemned  nnreservedly 
the  abstract  deductive  methods  of  inquiry  pursued  by  Bicardo 
and  his  chief  disciples.  The  whole  of  the  unreal  superstructure 
raised  on  the  insufficient  foundation  of  the  essential  qualities  and 
the  necessary  action  of  the  so-called  ''economic  man"  must,  he 
urged,  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  A  fresh  start  should  then  be 
made  from  the  outset,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  the  results  of 
patient  and  cautious  investigation,  guided  by  those  safe  compre- 
hensive methods  of  inductive  observation,  which  were  mainly 
employed  in  historical  research,  would  be  seen  in  established 
generalisations,  on  which  the  new  fabric  of  economics  could  hence- 
forth be  more  securely  built.  For  the  isolated  study  of  the 
**  desire  of  wealth  *'  the  large  observation  of  the  various  sides  of 
human  character  must  be  substituted.  The  conception  of  one 
single  type  of  business  man,  common  to  all  periods  of  history  and 
all  portions  of  the  globe,  should  be  replaced  by  the  faithful  in- 
spection of  the  actual  conditions,  both  of  backward  and  of  civilised 
peoples,  with  all  their  different  racial  traits  and  their  respective 
national  institutions  and  customs.  If  the  pattern  set  by  previous 
EngUsh  writers  was  to  be  followed,  a  ** return"  should  be  made 
to  Adam  Smith,  who,  unlike  Eicardo,  preferred  facts  to  theories, 
and  yet,  as  Cliff e  Leslie  himself  contended,  was  not  entirely  free 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  certain  powerful  presuppositions, 
such  as  a  belief  in  the  sure  providential  direction  of  the  individual, 
seeking  his  own  interest,  towards  the  unconscious  but  steady 
promotion  of  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  community. 

Such,  stated  with  necessary  brevity,  were  the  main  contentions 
of  Cliff e  Leslie.  They  were  expressed  with  a  fiery  ardour  of  per- 
suasion, which  makes  the  various  essays  of  which  they  formed 
the  theme  appear  fresh  and  interesting,  although  the  controversy 
itself  is  now  no  longer  new.  They  were  enforced  with  an  argu- 
mentative skill  which  even  to-day  attracts  where  it  does  not 
convince;  and  their  reiteration  in  many  different  forms,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  the  immediate  polemical  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed,  hardly  wearies  subsequent  readers 
familiar  with  the  later  course  of  the  debate.  On  the  direction 
in  which  English  Economics  has  since  moved  these  essays  have 
exerted  a  marked  influence,  and  that  influence  has  not  been  the 
less  potent  because  it  has  not  accorded  in  every  respect  with 
the  effects  contemplated  by  their  author.  The  name  of  Cliffe 
Leshe  has  gained  an  acknowledged  position  among  the  foremost 
of  eminent  English  economists ;  and  at  the  present  moment  his 
writings  demand,  and  will  reward,  the  close  attention  of  all 
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students  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  origin  and 
sequence  of  the  main  lines  of  advance  of  English  economic 
thought. 

In  attempting  to  gauge  the  amount  of  success  which  has 
attended  these  notable  endeavours  to  mould  the  form,  and  fix  the 
trend  of  subsequent  economic  study,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  BO  far  as  actual  literary  achievement  is  concerned,  Cliffe 
Leslie  himself  must  be  regarded  as  a  controversial  writer  upon 
method  rather  than  as  an  economic  historian  strictly  so-called. 
He  had  indeed  planned  and  partly  written  a  historical  treatise 
before  his  death,  and  the  staple  of  the  argument  presented  in  his 
essays  may  be  described,  if  it  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  sen- 
teno6(  as  the  superior  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  substitution 
of  the  plain  simple  instruments  of  historical  research  for  the 
intricate  mechanism  of  elaborate  complex  reasoning.  The  his- 
torical method  is  sharply  and  repeatedly  opposed  to  the  abstract 
doductive  method,  and  the  new  German  historians  are  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  old  and,  as  Cliffe  Leslie  held,  obsolete  or 
decadent  English  school,  of  which  Ricardo  was  the  representative 
instruct^)r.  But  nevertheless  the  historical  research  brought  to 
completion  by  Cliffe  Leshe  himself  was  not  considerable,  while 
the  deep  impression  of  that  critical  scrutiny  of  general  methods 
of  study  which  he  initiated  can  be  clearly  discerned  in  the  methods 
practised  now,  not  merely  by  the  increasing  number  of  those 
professed  historians  with  whom  he  would  certainly  have  sworn 
a  close  alliance,  but  also  by  the  able  and  expert  handlers  of  those 
lengthy  chains  of  complicated  argument,  which  might  probably 
have  aroused  his  mistrust  or  evoked  his  active  contempt.  This  is 
a  result  which  he  perhaps  hardly  anticipated,  but  it  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  any  wide  survey  of  the  present  position  of  Enghsh 
ecanomic  study.  And  yet  even  within  this  particular  sphere  the 
definite  influence  which  has  been  exerted  has  not  taken  the  pre- 
cise  form  which  Cliffe  Leslie  desired  or  believed  to  be  probable. 
Here^   aa   elsewhere,    some    unexpected    disappoLotment    might 

Agle  with  his  pleased  surprise,  could  he  re- visit  to-day  the  arena 
bere  he  was  once  the  conspicuous  figure  on  one  side  of  a  combat 
^hidi  seemed,  alike  to  him  and  to  hia  opponents,  to  be  inter- 
necine. 

No  candid  investigator  of  contemporary  economics  could  deny 
the  present  existence  of  great  activity  in  the  elaborate  develop- 
ment of  that  fine  auulysis  of  the  relationa  between  cause  and 
effect  in  the  business  life  of  individuals,  classes,  and  peoples,  to 
which  Bicardo  in  the  earUer  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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applied  the  rare  capacity  of  an  intellect  unusually  subtle.  The 
hostile  critic  of  to-day,  like  Cliff e  Leslie  a  generation  ago,  might 
question  the  validity  or  importance  of  the  results  reached  by  this 
process,  but  he  could  not,  unless  he  were  wilfully  blind  to  obvious 
fact,  avoid  recognition  of  the  vitality  animating  this  region  of 
study*  Nor  is  it  easy  even  for  the  cynical  sceptic  to  nurse  with 
any  assurance  the  belief  that  the  energy  thus  stirring  in  the 
different  quarters  of  an  extensive  area  represents  the  final  feeble 
flickers  of  expiring  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  fresh  vigour  de- 
voted by  some  of  our  younger  economists  to  such  investigations  is 
not  less  noticeable  than  the  ability  shown  by  them  in  their  suc- 
cessful pursuit;  and  they  have  already  been  brought  by  distin- 
guished older  writers  to  a  nicety  of  refinement  which  Eicardo 
and  his  immediate  followers  were  unable  to  secure  for  lack  of  the 
necessary  instruments  of  delicate  but  sure  manipulation.  If  the 
mathematical  treatment  of  theory  has  latterly  gained  conspicuous 
prominence  in  economics — and  this  no  informed  observer  of  the 
drift  of  professional  opinion  in  this  country  or  in  America  cariJ 
doubt — its  influence  has  been  shown,  not  merely  in  a  greateri 
exactitude  of  formal  exposition,  and  a  more  scrupulous  elimina- 
tion of  hidden  error,  but  also  in  the  more  ambitious  aspirations. J 
diffused  more  widely  among  economic  writers,  which  prompt  themf 
to  combine  in  one  firm  grasp  the  multitudinous  threads  of  manyf 
fine-spun  arguments,  repeatedly  untying  with  nimble  dexterity 
the  hard  knots  in  which  they  are  continually  hable  to  be  en- 
tangled. Mathematical  capacity  may  have  sufficed  to  overcome 
with  ease  stubborn  difficulty,  and  even  to  present  apparent  com- 
plexity in  inteUigible  order ;  it  has  simultaneously  stimulated  bold 
endeavours  to  grapple  with  what  might  otherwise  have  been  left 
severely  alone,  and  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  large  service  it 
has  rendered  may  consist  with  the  admission  that  it  has  added 
to  rather  than  lessened  the  intricacy  and  elaboration  of  economic 
argument.  In  the  nicer  refinements  which  it  has  brought  into 
the  discussion  of  economic  principles  it  might  seem  fanciful  to 
discover  traces  of  the  particular  changes  which  Cliffe  Leshe 
wished  to  accompUsh  in  the  methods  of  study. 

A  cursory  regard  to  the  work  being  done  in  this  country  byi 
many  prominent  economists  might  accordingly  lead  to  the  hasty 
conclusion  that,  so  far  from  the  unreal  superstructure  raised  by 
Bicardo  having  been  levelled  to  the  ground,  it  had  in  actual  fact 
been  carried  to  a  higher  stage.  Not  a  few  of  the  economists  of 
the  day  are  still  wholly  or  mostly  occupied  with  the  separate] 
inspection  of  **  economic  men.'*     The  general  science  of  sociology j 
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has  advanced  hitherto  at  a  rate  which  is  discouraging  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  progress  accomplished  by  the  special  study 
of  economics.  And,  instead  of  the  common  adoption  of  a  new 
route,  by  which  the  student  was  to  set  forth  on  his  gradual 
journey  to  a  new  goal,  we  have  been  told  with  authority,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  the  chief  work  of  Adam  Smith  himself 
was,  not  that  ardent  advocacy  of  freedom  with  which  his  name 
is  mainly  associated,  but  those  first  systematic  efforts  at  a  science 
of  **  measurable  motives  "  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Eicardo, 
and  Bicardo  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  Jevons.  So  far  the 
confident  anticipations  of  the  essays  of  Cliffe  Leslie  might  seem 
to  have  been  wholly  mistaken.  And  yet  a  more  careful  scrutiny 
would  show  that  they  had  met  with  a  genuine  fulfilment,  which 
might  have  yielded  gratification  to  their  author  had  he  taken  a 
comprehensive  view.  For  the  conception  of  his  subject,  formed 
by  a  representative  English  economist  to-day,  who  nevertheless 
would  avow  that  his  main  immediate  concern  is  with  economic 
analysis,  and  that  he  is  interested  in  the  exposition  of  principles 
rather  than  the  exploration  of  history,  has  certainly  become  more 
liberal.  His  notion  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  study  is  char- 
acterised by  a  breadth  to  which  the  average  economist  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  was  a  comparative  stranger.  The  **  economic  man,"  we 
note,  is  found  in  actual  life  not  to  be  uniformly  selfish,  but  often 
to  pursue  with  persevering  benevolence  the  interests  of  others. 
All  motives  which  are  measurable  may,  we  are  told,  be  rightly 
regarded  as  falling  within  the  range  of  the  modern  economist's 
inquiry.  Every  method  which  the  wit  of  man  has  devised  for 
the  examination  and  establishment  of  the  connection  between 
causes  and  effects  should,  we  are  informed,  be  used  in  turn  by 
writers  upon  principles,  as  opportunity  suggests  or  need  dictates. 
These,  or  the  like  observations,  which  readers,  for  instance,  of 
Professor  Marshall's  well-known  treatise  will  recall,  do  not  fail 
in  comprehensiveness ;  and  yet  they  are  furnished  for  the  use  of 
students  who  are  acquainting  themselves  with  a  systematic 
scheme  of  economic  principles  where  lavish  and  effective  employ- 
ment is  made  of  mathematical  ideas  and  finely-reasoned  argument. 
But  the  potent  influence  of  the  historical  method  can  be  even 
more  obviously  shown.  Not  merely  do  modern  writers  of  text- 
books on  principles  admit  without  reserve  that  economic  history 
presents  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  on  which  the  skill  and  energy  of 
a  number  of  industrious  able  workers  may  profitably  be  employed. 
Not  only  do  they  readily  allow  that  the  advantages  which  attend 
a  division  of  labour  wisely  planned  are  Ukely  to  follow  the  con- 
No.  61. — VOL.  xvi.  c 
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secration  of  the  main  efforts  of  one  set  of  workers  to  historical 
study,  and  the  bestowal  and  receipt  of  mutual  aid  by  such 
students  and  themselves.  But  some  manuals  which  have  been 
recently  published,  especially  in  the  United  States,  have  also  in- 
tentionally prefaced  their  exposition  of  principles  with  an  introduc- 
tory sketch  of  the  economic  history  of  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  into  other  standard  treatises  on  economics  issued  lately  in 
this  country,  such  as  that  of  Professor  Nicholson,  historical 
chapters  have  been  purposely  introduced.  These  are  ''signs  of 
the  times  '*  which  **  he  who  runs  may  read  "  ;  and  the  amount  of 
historical  matter  contained  long  ago  in  so  old  a  classic  as  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  does  not  detract  from  their  significance  as 
indications  of  a  change  in  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  modem 
economists. 

No  less  important,  though  perhaps  less  immediately  per- 
ceptible, is  another  significant  characteristic  of  later  economic 
writing.  It  may  be  true,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  that  Adam 
Smith  used  his  facts  in  the  main  to  illustrate  his  theories.  It 
may  be  no  less  accurate  to  affirm  that  Eicardo  drew  his  chief 
theories  from  the  facts  which  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  most  promi- 
nent in  the  world  around  him.  It  may  also  be  argued  that 
historians  may  fail  to  *'see  the  wood  for  the  trees*'  in  their 
investigations  by  refusing  the  opportune  aid  of  the  familiar 
theory  of  the  text-books  in  grouping  and  interpreting  their  recorded 
facts,  just  as  it  may  be  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all 
deduction  must  commence  with  an  induction,  however  small  and 
rapidly  accompUshed,  and  that  hypotheses  must  originally  have 
been  suggested,  as  they  should  ultimately  be  tested,  by  direct 
observation.  And  yet  the  special  importance  assigned  in  histori- 
cal research  to  facts  rightly  led  Cliffe  Leslie  as  an  advocate  of  the 
historical  method  to  emphasise  the  need  in  economic  study  of  close 
continuous  attention  to  the  actual  circumstances,  and  the 
criticism  passed  by  him  on  adherents  of  the  Eicardian  school  that 
they  were  prone  to  pay  inadequate  regard  to  facts  was  not  un- 
deserved. Eicardo  himself  frankly  admitted,  in  that  familiar 
correspondence  with  his  friend  and  contemporary  Malthus,  which 
has  been  published  since  Cliffe  Leslie  wrote  his  essays,  that  he 
was  constantly  imagining  **  strong  cases,"  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  exhibiting  the  operation  of  the  "principles"  he  was 
expounding;  and,  when  Senior  stated  that  Eicardo  himself  was 
too  sagacious  to  allow  for  the  stupidity  of  many  of  his  ordinary 
readers,  we  interpret  this  pertinent  remark  with  the  assistance 
of  the  commentary  added  by  Professor  Marshall^  who  observes 
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that  fche  diflBcuIty  of  Kicardo*s  writing  arises  in  no  small  degree 
fjom  a  neglect  to  repeat  at  every  stage  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment the  explanation  generally  given  at  the  outset  of  the  implied 
conditions  on  which  his  reasoning  was  intended  to  proceed.  A 
modern  economist,  by  contrast,  is  more  careful  to  disclose  the 
assumptions  used,  and  is  prepared  to  test  his  hypotheses  by 
frequent  and  precise  comparison  with  facts.  He  may  introduce, 
and  manipulate  with  success,  more  complex  and  elaborate  imple- 
ments than  those  which  his  predecessors  handled.  He  may  push 
his  reasoaings  into  the  distant  comers  of  more  minute  and  exact 
refinements  than  those  into  which  they  tried  to  penetrate.  But 
he  works,  or  at  any  rate  should  work,  with  a  constant  eye  to 
actual  conditions,  and  he  evinces  a  readiness  to  recognise  without 
reserve  those  qualifications  of  subtle  deUcate  theory  which  a 
comparison  with  rough,  unyielding  facts  must  necessarily  require. 
This  reasonable  attitude  is  largely  due  to  the  abiding  influence  of 
the  vigorous  controversy  in  which  Cliife  LesUe  bore  a  leading 
part. 

It  may,  however,  be  not  inappropriately  noticed  by  the  way, 
that  in  some  recent  popular  discussions,  in  which  Economics  has 
found  itself  once  again  enjoying  a  large  if  not  entirely  welcome  or 
respectful  prominence,  this  last  consideration  scarcely  seems  to 
have  received  its  due  attention.  For,  whatever  judgment  may  be 
{liased  on  the  actual  merits  of  the  opposing  arguments  of  the 
fiscal  controversy,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  recognition  of  the 
notorious  fact  that  it  has  been  asserted  and  beheved  by  a  large 
munber  of  writers  and  speakers  that  a  fiscal  policy  of  free  trade 
is  alone  consistent,  and  that  any  system  of  protective  tariffs  must, 
on  the  contrary,  conflict,  with  the  reasonings  and  conclusions 
found  in  the  famihar  text-books  of  economic  principles.  The  ques- 
tion '  ■  1  a  majority  or  a  minority  of  authoritative  English 
eocmoi  chers  have  openly  espoused  either  of  the  creeds  placed 

thus  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  another,  or,  with  a  wiser  and 
more  judicial  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  have  refused  to  adopt 
these  sharp  divisions,  may  possess  some  importance  as  a  weapon 
of  assault  or  defence  in  a  battle  between  political  parties.  But 
ibis  consideration  is  distinct  from  that  on  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  What  can  hardly  be  denied  by  an  alert  observer 
of  the  controversy  is  that  some  confusion  has  prevailed  between 
Ibe  habitual  use  in  economic  reasoning  of  certain  appropriate 
atsomptions,  and  the  approval  or  adoption  of  those  assumptions 
IS  the  desirable  permanent  conditions  of  ordinary  life,  or  the 
Wertion  or  adnussion  of  their  full  accord  with  the  plain  facts 
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of  trading  intercourse.     The  arguments  of  systematic  expositors 
of  principles  must  start  with  certain  more  or  less  convenient 
hypotheses;  but  it  is  probable  rather  than  unlikely  that  these 
should  fail  to  correspond  exactly  with  observed  realities.       The 
assumption,  for  instance,  of  the  existence  of  individual  liberty  in 
trading  matters  has  been  generally  used  by  English  economic 
authors,  and,  on  the  supposition  that  freedom  of  exchange  obtainB 
between  individual  traders,  they  have  usually  conducted  their 
reasonings  and  gained  their  conclusions.     But  it  is  a  relic  of  a 
former  variety  of  philosophical  belief,  which  has  been  obviously 
discarded  as  a  guiding  rule  of  practice  in  many  departments  of 
affairs,  rather  than  an  established  consequence  of  economic  argu- 
ment, to  declare  that  Governments  should  never  interfere  with 
individual  liberty  in  business  matters,  and  similarly  to  pronounce 
that  a  departure  from  free  trade  is  *' uneconomic"  is  no  less  un- 
meaning and  hardly  more  convincing  than  to  affirm  that  the 
observance  of  general  laissez-faire  is  ''natural."     As  a  matter  of 
actual  fact,  professional  economists  within  recent  years  have  been 
not  the  least  energetic  in  detecting  and  announcing  breaches  in 
the  older  free  trade  doctrine  which  impair  its  imagined  theoretical 
completeness,  although  they  have  not  on  that  account  ceased  to 
commence  their  exposition  of  principles,  as  their  predecessors 
did,  with   the   useful  distinct    conception  of  individual  traders 
freely  exchanging  goods  with  one  another.      From    the   subtle 
deception  of  involuntary  associations,  such  as  the  common  use  of 
such  assumptions  may  beget,  the  study  of  history  with  its  resolute 
appeal  to  concrete  fact  is,  at  any  rate,  some  preservative;  and 
those  expounders  of  principles  themselves,  who  have  shown  them- 
•  selves  more  acutely  sensible  of  the  controlUng  and  suggestive 
influences  of  historical  inquiry,  have  not  failed  also  to  emancipate 
their  minds  from  this  particular  variety  of  illusion. 

For  they  have  seen  that  the  original  assumptions  of  a  reason- 
ing process,  the  deductions  reached  successively  as  it  moves 
onward,  and  the  conclusions  in  which  it  issues  finally,  should  be 
tested  by  repeated  and  severe  comparison  with  fact.  The  assump- 
tions themselves  must  not  be  mistaken  for,  or  identified  with,  the 
actual  facts ;  and,  as  the  theories  of  every  age  and  of  all  thinkers 
are  sensibly  or  insensibly  affected  by  the  dominant  circumstances 
among  which  they  have  been  formed,  so  it  is  probable  that  a 
change  in  the  environment  of  fact  may  require  an  alteration  in 
the  reasoned  explanation  of  the  forces  linking  causes  with  effects 
offered  by  economists  who  aspire  to  represent  their  age.  The 
emphasis,  which  at  one  time  was  laid  correctly,  will  at  another 
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kiTe  A  fmlae  impression  unless  it  be  purposely  or  involuntarily 
litifted.  Ad  unaltered  statement  of  the  previous  case  will  no 
longer  be  m  full  or  fair  description  of  present  fact.  It  is  perhaps  in 
tliis  particular  direction  that  the  historical  spirit  has  exerted  the 
iDosI  marked  beneficial  influence  upon  the  conception  generally 
bnned  of  economic  theory.  For  it  has  placed  the  theories  of  the 
past  in  their  historical  setting;  and,  similarly,  it  has  called  in 
question  the  permanent  validity  of  the  later  theories  of  the  pre- 
•wit.  A  kernel  of  economic  truth,  appropriated  by  every  period 
iod  aO  peoples,  may,  it  is  possible,  be  discovered  by  the  persever- 
ing seeker,  but  the  layers  belonging  only  to  peculiar  stages  of 
anliBation,  or  to  special  districts  of  the  globe,  which  have  first  to 
be  removed,  are  often  found  in  practice  to  be  thicker  and  more 
numerous  than  was  imagined  or  believed  by  earlier  writers. 
Ricardo,  it  is  sometimes  argued,  generalised  unduly  from  the 
ftstociatioDs  of  the  money-market  with  which  he  was  immediately 
familiar;  but  even  Adam  Smith  has  with  some  justice  been 
described  as  holding  the  agreeable  but  extravagant  persuasion 
thai  there  was  a  Scot  inside  every  man.  And,  although  the 
"great  commerce  "  pourtrayed  by  Bagehot,  as  we  know  it  in  the 
England  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  be 
now  extending  widely  its  domain,  and  be  ultimately  destined  to 
embrace  within  its  operations  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
gk)be,  yet  without  such  qualifying  exception  as  to  render  the 
description  as  a  whole  inadequate  and  deceptive  its  chief  traits 
cannot  be  introduced  into  an  account  of  mediaeval  England  or  of 
anexplored  Thib^.  In  a  sense  it  is  both  correct  and  pertinent 
to  §ay  that  every  nation  has  its  economics  appropriate  to  itself 
And  inapplicable  to  others ;  and  it  is  certainly  both  accurate  and 
mformmg  to  maintain  that  the  discarded  theories  of  the  past 
can  be  justly  estimated  only  when  we  pay  regard  to  the  facts  by 
which  they  were  originally  suggested.  Judged  thus,  the  Mer- 
cantile System  is,  for  instance,  placed  in  a  light  differing  from 
that  bnght  but  coloured  reflection  which  was  cast  upon  it  by  an 
etger  partisan  like  Adam  Smith,  and,  similarly,  to  take  another 
obvious  illustration,  Bentham's  arguments  against  the  legislative 
nestriction  of  the  rate  of  interest  asked  and  paid  in  the  commer- 
aal  communities  of  to-day  may  be  accepted  without  denying  the 
efficscy  or  correctness  in  the  circumstances  of  their  times  of  the 
dder  legal  regulations  against  usury.  It  may  once  more  be  pos- 
oble  to  allow  that  the  acumen  of  the  trained  economist  can 
detect  the  slow  but  steady  action  of  the  powerful  force  of  com- 
pKitioo  luidemeatb  the  hardened  crust  of  inveterate  custom,  and 
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yet  we  may  contend  that  in  the  actual  world  of  modern  busineBs 
friction  and  monopoly  play  a  part  which  the  common  assumption 
of  individual  liberty  discovered  at  the  basis  of  our  familiar  reason- 
ings is  apt  to  render  unduly  unimportant. 

Opinions  such  as  these,  which  have  derived  from  the  loud 
emphatic  advocacy  of  historical  study  a  force  which  could  not 
easily  have  been  secured  by  other  means,  should  be  none  the  less 
definitely  distinguished  from  conclusions  with  which  they  happen 
sometimes  to  be  confounded.  For  we  may  still  avail  ourselves 
of  the  effective  use  of  simplified  assumption  and  appropriate 
hypothesis,  and  it  has  been  aptly  urged  that  the  analogy  of  many 
other  studies,  where  gratifying  progress  has  been  made,  shows 
the  unlikelihood  of  advancing  far  without  the  full  employment  of 
such  powerful  tools  for  discovering  and  appreciating  new  unfamiliar 
knowledge,  and  for  systematising  and  presenting  in  convenient 
shape  the  accepted  ascertained  results  of  past  investigations.  But 
we  shall  beware  of  treating  these  assumptions  or  hypotheses  as 
demonstrated  facts.  We  need  in  no  degree  abandon  the  hope  of 
reaching  by  the  aid  of  the  more  accurate  and  finished  instruments 
supplied  by  reasoning  of  a  mathematical  character  those  inmost 
recesses  of  fine  argument  into  which  the  older  economists  with 
their  ruder,  blunter  tools  failed  to  penetrate ;  and  we  may  expect 
to  gain  results  of  some  importance  which  were  beyond  their 
competence  to  achieve.  But  the  very  precision  and  delicacy  of 
the  new  apparatus  we  employ  should  put  us  on  our  special  guard 
against  the  serious  but  facile  risk  of  reading  into  our  conclusions 
more  than  is  contained  in  the  premisses  with  which  we  start,  or 
of  straining  our  fresh  inferences  beyond  their  proved  legitimate 
capacity.  We  should,  at  any  rate,  be  sufficiently  protected  from 
the  attractive  but  injurious  belief  that  we  have  demonstrated 
more  than  we  have  actually  established ;  and,  once  again,  we 
should  be  enabled  more  securely  to  avoid  the  fond  temptation  of 
treating,  or  even  of  regarding,  our  assumptions  or  hypotheses  as 
established  facts.  Duly  fortified  by  means  like  these  against 
extravagant  confidence  or  misleading  error,  we  may  then  pro- 
ceed to  introduce  into  our  exploration  of  past  history  the  know- 
ledge we  have  gained  by  diligent  analysis  of  economic  principles, 
and  we  shall  not  be  anxious  to  reject  the  new  illumination,  which 
may  thus  be  shed  on  some  dark  portions  of  the  ancient  records. 
We  must,  of  course,  endeavour  not  to  bring  what  is  true  only  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  into  our  interpretation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  past ;  but,  if  history  is  to  tell  its  full  tale  dis- 
tinctly, facts  must  be  grouped  in  orderly  intelligible  arrangement, 
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and  the  competent  study  of  economic  principles  may  lend  an  assist- 
ance to  such  grouping  which  should  neither  be  regarded  as  inoppor- 
tune nor  dismissed  as  idle.  For  to  refuse  such  help  is  to  throw 
away  unnecessarily  what  may  prove  of  service  ;  to  use  it  with  dis- 
crimination may  be  difficult,  but  is  more  catholic  and  enlightened. 
On  such  grounds  indeed  it  may  be  a  reason  for  congratulation 
rather  than  misgiving  that  some  observers  have  declared  that  the 
familiar  lineaments  of  the  "economic  man"  can  be  discerned 
in  the  pictures  of  prominent  actors  on  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial stage  drawn  by  professed  historians  in  their  narration  of 
the  past. 

A  survey  indeed  of  the  actual  work  in  economic  history 
attempted  and  accomplished  in  this  country  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  reveals  one  curious  cir- 
cumstance. There  can  be  little  question  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  energy  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
investigation  of  the  "origins"  of  English  economic  institutions. 
The  early  stages,  for  example,  in  the  development  of  the  manor 
have  been  reconstructed  with  elaborate  pains  from  sparse 
materials.  It  requires,  in  fact,  a  confidence,  which  few  informed 
historians  would  feel,  in  the  mingled  luck  and  skill  with  which  a 
task  exposing  the  performer  to  such  endless  difficulty  and  dis- 
appointment can  have  been  achieved,  to  claim  that  the  many 
tiresome  questions  in  dispute  about  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
Manorial  System  have  as  yet  been  finally  resolved.  Whether, 
for  example,  Mr.  Frederic  Seebohm  is  right  in  his  exclusive 
notion  of  an  original  community  of  serfs,  who  gradually  won  their 
way  to  freedom,  or,  with  Professors  Maitland  or  Vinogradoff,  we 
discover  signs  of  earlier  liberty  which  gave  place  later  to  subor- 
dination to  a  lord,  it  is  agreed  that  we  are  to  a  large  extent 
compelled  to  argue  back  from  subsequent  facts  to  previous  pos- 
sibilities. The  Cambridge  professor  describes  the  situation  in  a 
sentence.  "A  result,"  he  says,  "is  given  to  us;  the  problem 
is  to  find  cause  and  process."  From  the  conditions  of  the  case  we 
are  forced  to  make  a  lavish  use  of  inference  and  surmise.  And 
yet  the  diligence  and  ingenuity  with  which  a  number  of  able  and 
industrious  writers  have  tried  to  untie  the  tangle,  and  illuminate 
the  darkness,  should  extort  our  grateful  admiration.  We  may  feel 
some  assurance  that  the  only  reason  which  can  fairly  be  alleged 
why  perfect  certainty  has  not  yet  been  reached  is  because  it  is 
beyond  attainment.  For  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  firm  conviction 
that  few,  if  any,  periods  in  the  economic  history  of  our  country 
have  been  more  closely  or  incessantly  examined  than  this  early 
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misty  age,  when  the  Manorial  System,  as  we  know  it  in  its  later 
and  developed  shape,  was  gradually  being  formed  by  the  moulding 
influence  of  different  forces.  It  would  accordingly  seem  no 
gratuitous  suggestion  to  suppose  that  an  instinctive  liking  for 
the  large  bold  exercise  of  the  imagination  must  have  led  histo- 
rians to  explore  the  ** origin"  of  the  manor  with  such  persistent 
and  resourceful  pains ;  and  that  the  seductive  charm  attending 
the  discovery  of  some  brilliant  apt  hypothesis,  which  would  supply 
an  adequate  explanation  of  ambiguous  facts,  has  exercised  its 
powerful  sway  upon  their  intellects  no  less  imperatively  than  at 
an  earlier  time  it  influenced  the  old  economists,  who  deUghted 
in  the  unsuspected  new  conclusions  reached  by  the  long  trains 
of  subtle  complicated  argument  which  started  from  their  original 
assumptions.  The  irony  of  fate  seems  to  have  brought  the  fresh 
activities  of  these  later  days  into  channels,  which  in  general 
formation  and  direction  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  older  water- 
courses along  which  the  earlier  energies  of  Kicardian  economists 
found  their  way.  The  scientific  imagination  has  in  both  cases 
been  equally  invoked,  and  in  either  a  large  use  of  appropriate 
hypothesis  is  made ;  for  we  cannot  wholly  reconstruct  the  past, 
as  we  can  hardly  account  completely  for  the  present,  and  cer- 
tainly must  fail  to  forecast  adequately  the  future,  without  recourse 
to  some  imaginative  suppositions. 

The  peculiar  fascination  of  this  special  topic  is  perhaps  partly 
responsible  for  the  less  considerable  attention  hitherto  bestowed 
on  subsequent  portions  of  English  economic  history.  But  the 
imperfect  exploration  yet  accomplished  of  the  region  of  inquiry 
opened  to  the  investigator  is  also  due  to  some  extent  to  the 
comparative  novelty  of  the  pursuit.  For,  if  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  only  since  i^liffe  Leslie  wrote  that  much  close  attention 
has  been  given  by  economic  students  to  the  examination  of  past 
history,  it  is  also  undoubtedly  the  case  that  until  recent  years 
general  historians  had  devoted  little  notice,  and  less  space,  to 
economic  matters.  A  distinguished  representative  of  that  body, 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  published  a  few  years  ago  an  interesting 
history  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  true  that  he  described  his 
book  expressly  as  '*  political  history,"  and  on  that  account  it 
would  doubtless  be  unjust  to  treat  the  omission  of  all  reference 
to  economic  matters  as  culpable  deficiency.  But  it  must  be 
tolerably  evident  to  most  readers  of  his  forcible  and  lucid  narrative 
that  he  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ancient  traditions  of  a 
previous  age.  He  had,  in  fact,  formed  his  ideas  of  history  in  a 
milieu,  where  a  keen  or  instructed  interest  in  economic  institu- 
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.  tions  and  affairs  would  have  seemed  an  affectation  or  an  eccen- 
icity.     And  even  such  a  different  writer  as  J.  E.  Green,  who 
jefinitely  avowed,  and  conscientiously  fulfilled,  a  project  which 

*Was  novel  in  his  day,  and  paid  an  attention  previously  withheld 
to  those  less  exciting,  but  not  less  weighty,  matters  of  social  and 
idustrial  import,  which  had  hitherto  perforce  withdrawn  with 

'modesty  into  the  background  before  the  noisier  and  more  showy 
incidents  of  military  conflict  and  political  intrigue,  did  little  more 
than  introduce  occasional  chapters  or  particular  sections  dealing 

Nith  economic  topics.  The  connected  treatment  of  the  general 
economic  development  of  our  country  as  a  whole  from  earlier  to 

plater  periods  had  to  wait  until  in  our  own  day  the  comprehensive 
treatise  of  Dr.  Cunningham  appeared ;  and  even  the  systematic 
detailed  inspection  of  special  epochs  or  episodes,  or  the  thorough 
informed  examination  of  a  single  limited  class  of  movements  or 
phenomena  may,  with  a  few  signal  exceptions,  be  said  to  date 

[from  the  occurrence  of  the  public  controversy  in  which  the  writ- 
lings  of  CUffe  Leslie  filled  so  prominent  a  r&le.     At  the  present 
time,  by  contrast,  a  host  of  able,  active  workers  are  engaged  in 

^the  industrious  and  illuminating  task  of  adding  to  the  fuller  know- 
ledge of  our  economic  history.  The  study  has  drawn  recruits 
from  the  ranks  of  economists  and  of  historians  alike,  and  it  has 
now  taken  an  acknowledged  place  as  an  important  branch  of 
learned  culture.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  modem  economist, 
who  does  not  profess  to  be  a  historian,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
influenced  in  his  general  habit  of  regarding  economic  principles, 
and  even  in  his  mode  of  handling  particular  theoretic  problems,  by 
Ihat  keen,  constant  appreciation  of  the  import^ince  of  actual  fact 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  historical  study,  on  the  other  hand 
historians,  who  do  not  claim  the  special  name  of  economic 
historians,  are  prepared  to  welcome  cordially  these  new  adherents 
to  the  exalted  company  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  approve 
and  utilise,  where  a  fitting  occasion  is  presented,  the  results  of 
0ucb  inquiries.     Cliffe  Leslie  himself  was,  we  have  noticed,  a 

,  writer  upon  economic  method  rather  than  an  economic  historian  ; 

'but  we  cannot  doubt  that,  if  he  were  alive  to-day,  he  would  be 
gratified  by  the  important  place  assigned,  both  in  economic  and 
in  historical  circles*  to  the  study  of  economic  history. 

In  a  real  sense,  then,  it  is  true  that  the  systematic  active  study 
of  economic  history  dates  from  a  recent  period,  although  it  is  a 
flignificant  circumstance,  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  a 
most  interesting  consequence  of  the  new  zeal  thus  applied  to  this 
department  of  research   has    been   the  rescue  from    umnerited 
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oblivion  of  some  ancient  neglected  treatises  and  some  obscm-ed 
remote  authorities.  For  there  were  writers  who  made  detached 
occasional  contributions  to  economic  history  at  times  anterior  to 
those  of  Adam  Smith,  just  as  there  were  authors  who  offered  for 
digestion  scattered  morsels,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  considerable 
fragments,  of  economic  principles  before  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
made  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  English  economic  study. 
Adam  Smith's  great  name  has  overshadowed  those  of  his  English 
predecessors;  but,  if  historical  research  teaches  nothing  else  to 
its  disciples,  it  enforces  the  appropriate  lesson  that  the  evolution 
of  knowledge  is  gradual,  and  not  catastrophic,  and  that  by  diligent 
and  faithful  observation  we  can  generally  find  the  antecedents, 
or  even  the  anticipations,  of  the  ideas  of  the  most  original  of 
thinkers.  The  chapters  in  Adam  Smith's  own  book,  which 
economic  historians  claim  not  unjustly  as  convincing  testimony 
to  his  catholic  interest  in  a  department  of  learning  which  elicits 
now  their  undivided  industry,  were  not  the  first  examples  of 
their  class,  and  for  his  material  Adam  Smith,  we  have  since 
learnt,  may  have  gone  to  several  previous  sources,  even  if  we  hold 
that  Dr.  Cannan  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  for 
his  exposition  of  economic  principles  he  was  indebted  to  the 
Physiocrats  less  extensively  than  some  impugners  of  his  origin- 
ality have  been  ready  to  allow.  And  yet  we  may  declare 
without  reserve  that  the  economic  history  of  to-day  is  as  different 
from  those  early  essays,  whether  of  Adam  Smith  or  of  other  more 
distant  writers,  as  what  has  been  called  the  **  science  of  measur- 
able motives,**  with  its  developed  apparatus  of  fine  reasoning,  is 
distinct  from  the  beginnings  of  that  study,,  which,  furnished  by  the 
acute  and  sensible  intelligence  of  the  parent  of  modem  economics, 
serve  to  part  him  from  his  nearer  or  remoter  predecessors. 

As  a  defined  and  systematic  study  economic  history  is  com- 
paratively new,  and,  if  we  take  as  an  illustrative  example  the 
history  of  our  own  country  alone,  we  find,  as  we  should  expect, 
that  the  work  of  investigation  is  still  incomplete.  Additions  are 
continually  being  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  student.  New 
sources  of  information  are  from  time  to  time  unearthed  and 
utilised ;  and  from  time  to  time  also  old  sources  are  more  thor- 
oughly examined  and  brought  under  contribution.  There  are 
some  problems  of  importance,  of  which  the  solution  is  yet  doubt- 
ful, and  others  remain  which  have  hitherto  been  hardly  seriously 
attacked.  Certain  periods  of  history,  or  certain  classes  of  pheno- 
mena, have  drawn  special  notice  to  themselves,  and  students  in- 
terested in  these  directions  mainly  have  had  their  attention  turned 
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Bway  from  other  quarters.    The  ability  and  zeal  bestowed  on  the 
ambiguities  of  the  older  history  of  the  manor  furnish  a  con- 
spicuous illustration ;  and,  despite  such  repeated  strenuous  effort, 
obscurity  remains,  and  the  leading  views  put  forward  are  dis- 
cordant.    But  in  later  periods  of  history  also  certain  institutions 
and  affairs  have  exerted  a  peculiar  fascination  over  the  majority 
of  students,  and  their  minute  details  are  intimately  known,  while 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  other  incidents  and  actors  con- 
tinue to  be  unfamiliar.     It  is  natural,  then,  that  successive  histo- 
rians, writing  with  the  assistance  of  fresh  information,  should 
shift  the  emphasis,  modifying  here  and  intensifying  there;  and 
such  changes  may  beget  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  even  mis- 
trust in  the  ordinary  spectator.     And  yet  the  present  condition 
of  English  economic  history  warrants  the  encouraging  pronounce- 
ment that  the  main  highways  are  now  definitely  traced,  if  the 
byways  offer  opportunity    for    still   further    exploration.      The 
appearance  in  the  last  few  years,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the 
United  States,  of  a  number  of  short  histories  covering  the  entire 
economic  growth  of  England,  is  a  proof  of  the  wider  interest  taken 
in  economic  history,  and  of  the  larger  and  more  prominent  place 
which  it  is  recognised  as  filling  in  the  ordinary  curricula  of  educa- 
tion.    But  this  publication  affords  testimony  also  to  the  amount  of 
agreement  reached  on  the  directions  along  which  development 
has  moved.     Similar  evidence  may  be  obtained  from  those  intro- 
ductory sketches  of  economic  history  which,  as  we  have  noticed, 
have  been  prefixed  to  more  than  one  recent  text-book  devoted 
chiefly   to    the   exposition    of    economic    principles.     The    new 
complete  edition  of  Dr.   Cunningham's  great  history  furnishes 
further  corroboration  of  this  conclusion. 

But  Dr.  Cunningham  himself  has  reversed  his  views,  or,  at  any 
rate,  has  qualified  some  of  his  conclusions,  on  affairs  of  more 
or  less  importance  in  the  intervals  between  the  successive  editions 
of  his  book.  He  does  not  conceal  a  departure  from  positions 
previously  maintained,  or  a  conversion  to  opinions  formerly  treated 
by  himself  as  dubious  or  erroneous.  The  influence,  for  example, 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  wresting  from  the  Dutch  their  pre- 
eminence in  the  carrying  trade  and  transferring  it  to  Britain,  is 
differently  regarded  in  the  last  edition  of  his  History,  and  the 
change  which  actually  occurred  is  traced  more  largely,  and  indeed 
mainly,  to  other  causes.  Nor  have  economic  historians  generally, 
either  in  the  past  or  in  the  present,  secured  immunity  from  contra- 
dictions in  the  statement  of  the  sequence,  or  the  interpretation 
of  the  significance,  of  matters  of  fact,  similar  to  the  acute  disputes 
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Political  Economy^  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  marked  influence 
exerted  on  the  form  and  even  on  the  substance  of  economic  theory 
by  the  discussion  of  the  practical  problems  of  the  day.  The  regu- 
lation of  a  paper  currency,  which  was  the  centre  around  which  the 
older  controversies  connected  with  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  revolved, 
has,  we  observe,  made  way  for  the  considerations  which  should 
properly  determine  the  selection,  and  secure  the  maintenance,  of 
a  stable  monetary  standard* 

But  the  quarrel  between  bimetallist  and  monometallist  pro- 
moted also  the  closer,  fuller  study  of  economic  history.  The 
actual  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  gold  mono- 
metallism in  this  country  were  submitted  to  a  detailed  scrutiny 
which  previously  they  had  not  undergone.  The  real  motives 
governing  the  action  of  the  monetary  reformers  of  those  days 
were  diligently  reviewed,  and  a  like  careful  inspection  was 
attempted  of  earlier  monetary  history.  No  candid  spectator  could 
deny  that  our  knowledge  of  monetary  history  has  in  consequence 
been  both  enlarged  and  corrected.  Those  who  do  not  accept  his 
main  conclusioDs  would  nevertheless  allow  that  Dana  Horton,  in 
his  Silver  Pound ,  by  erudite  research  into  documents  cursorily 
examined  or  entirely  neglected  previously ,  was  enabled  to  advance 
many  fresh  and  pertinent  suggestions.  Nor,  again,  would  the 
interested  student  question  the  novelty  and  persuasiveness  of  the 
idea  that  the  attempted  restriction  of  the  movements  of  the 
precious  metals  in  earlier  times  by  Bullionists,  and  even  by  Mer- 
cantilists later,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  subtle  operation  of  the  different  rating  of  the  silver  and  the 
gold  chosen  by  different  countries  under  the  older  partial  system 
of  national  bimetallism.  For  ignorance  of  the  true  causes  which 
were  then  at  work  may  have  prompted  desperate  and  confused 
endeavours  to  prevent  or  mitigate  by  any  means  their  inevitable 
effects.  This  explanation  may,  of  course,  be  pushed  too  far;  but, 
employed  with  moderation,  it  undoubtedly  sheds  fresh  light  on 
what  was  previously  obscure ;  and  the  new  illuminant  is  certainly 
the  product  of  the  monetary  debate.  To  the  same  debate,  lastly, 
may  be  ascribed  the  insti*uctive  view  that  at  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  in  1819,  the  happy  expedient  of  a  token  currency,  which 
stopped  effectually  the  recurring  annoyance  previously  occasioned 
by  the  eSlux  of  the  silver  coins,  might  have  been  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  the  bimetallic  standard,  and  that  at  the  time 
the  imperative  desire  for  convenient  media  of  exchange  forcibly 
removed  into  the  dim  backgi'ound  the  advantage  of  stability  in 
the  standard.  That,  indeed,  was  hardly  disclosed  or  appreciated 
in  its  full  importance  until,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  controlling 
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m  the  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  the  administration  of  the 
itioDal   finances.     These  Treasury  documents  alone,  however, 
Hflisclose  the  inner  side  of  that  administration.  Lastly,  Mr.  Greorge 
Unwin,  in  his  rt^cent  book  on  IndustTial  Organisation  in  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  has  tried  to  bridge  the  interval 
separating  the  decline  of  the  old  craft  gilds  from  the  rise  of  the 
modem  Trade  Unions ;  and  the  novelty  of  his  attempt,  and  the 
success  with  which  it  has  been  attended »  are  due  alike  to  the  cir- 
isnrastance  that  he  has  drawn  much  of  his  material  from  a  source 
7hich  he  has  been  the  first  to  investigate  with  this  purpose.     He 
has  examined  the  records  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  London, 
and  especially  of  two  among  their  number.     These  three  instances 
are  types  of  what  we  may  expect  when  other  students  have  been 
similarly  instigated  to  address  an  industrious  curiosity  to  arcana 
which  await  discovery  or  scnitiny.     The  area  of  economic  history 
^^iBj,  in  fact,  contracted  to  no  narrow  boundaries,  and  the  oppor- 
inities  of  **  finds"  are  still  abundant. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  the  considerable  effects  of  that 
peculiar  stimulus  which  can  only  be  applied  by  the  wide  discus- 
sion  of  some  burning  controversy  of  the  day.     The  monetary 
debates,  in  which  bi-metallists  and  mono-metalUsts  engaged  some 
few  years  back,  have  left  an  impression  both  on  monetary  theory 
and  on  monetary  history.     No  student  who  pretends  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  copious  literature  of  that  dispute  can  deny 
ylbat  it  provoked  a  close  inspection  of  the  theory  of  money ,  as  it 
pas  previously  presented  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  and  that 
eome  improvement  in  the  detailed  statement  of  that  theory  re- 
ilted.     For  the  test  to  which  conceptions,  carelessly  accepted 
litherto,  were  now  submitted,  did  not  lack  severity.     Argument, 
jhlly  assumed  to  be  beyond  dispute,  was  placed  in  the  crucible 
^%|-a  remorseless  criticism,  which  treated  nothing  as  unquestioned. 
9tm  weak  linfes  of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  apparently  possessing 
great  strength  as  a  whole,  were  no  longer  able  to  escape  detec- 
tioti.     New  points  of  view  were  offered  for  consideration.     Fresh 
eoQclusions  were  found  t-o  follow  from  familiar  premisses.     The 
mode,  for  instance,  in  which  variations  in  the  supplies  of  the 
precious  metal,  or  metals,  chosen  as  the  standard  exercise  their  in- 
fluence on  prices  was  more  carefully  examined,  and,  finally  per- 
haps, was  more  satisfactorily  elucidated  ;  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  functions  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  as  a 
itoQidard  of  deferred  payments  was  more  lucidly  and  definitely  es- 
tebliahed.  If  we  compare  the  chapters  u|X)n  money  in  any  syste- 
matic treatise  published  since  the  controversy  with  those  on  the 
same  subject  contained  in  such  a  book  as  J,  8.  MilFs  Principles  of 
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matter.  But  a  single  example,  to  which  little  or  no  objection  can 
be  taken,  will  suffice.  It  is  supplied  by  Ftofessor  Nicholson's 
recent  History  of  the  English  Com  Laws.  That  book  is  not  the 
work  of  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Eeform  League,  and  no  careful 
student  of  its  pages  will  suspect  the  author  of  any  excessive  par- 
tiality for  the  legislation  he  describes.  And  yet,  with  a  strict 
regard  for  historical  exactitude,  he  furnishes  an  exposition  of  the 
real  motives  and  the  actual  consequences  of  the  Com  Laws,  which 
cannot  easily  be  brought  into  agreement  with  the  current  repre- 
sentations of  the  times  given  by  leading  members  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  and  still  less  easily  with  those  at  present 
accepted  by  the  rank  and  file  of  **  convinced  free  traders."  It 
is  doubtful  whether  such  an  inquiry  into  this  particular  period 
of  economic  history  would  have  been  attempted  had  it  not  been 
forcibly  suggested  by  an  immediate  public  controversy.  It  is 
certain  that  the  persistent  eagerness  with  which  the  controversial- 
ists on  either  side  of  a  popular  debate  pursue  their  search  for 
favourable  or  unfavourable  evidence,  and  the  severity  with  which 
they  scrutinise  the  material  collected  and  put  forward  by  their 
opponents,  are  calculated,  not  merely  to  provoke  and  stimulate 
enthusiastic,  diligent  research,  but  also  to  ensure  that  errors  and 
omissions  will  be  speedily  discovered  and  remorselessly  exposed. 

In  his  turn  also  the  economic  historian  may  surely  render  no 
small  service  to  the  final  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  conflict  by 
demonstrating  the  fallaciousness  of  the  vulgar  creed,  which  in 
this,  as  in  every  popular  discussion,  is  ready  to  believe,  and  to 
assert,  that  effects  can  be  completely  separated  from  each  other, 
and  traced  in  each  case  distinctly  to  the  isolated  action  of  single 
special  causes.  On  the  contrary,  the  chief  difficulty  with  which 
the  economic  historian  is  confronted  springs  from  what  logicians 
call  the  plurality  of  causes  and  the  inter-mixture  of  effects.  An 
effect  is  generally  the  outcome  of  the  combined  action  of  several 
causes  conflicting  or  co-operating  with  each  other.  A  knowledge, 
indeed,  of  economic  principles  is  a  useful  portion  of  the  full  equip- 
ment of  the  economic  historian,  precisely  because  it  obviously 
implies  some  preliminary  training  in  the  difficult  but  necessary  art 
of  analysing  the  confused.  But  it  also  means  familiarity  with 
the  pursuit,  from  its  premisses  to  its  conclusion,  of  a  reasoning 
process,  detached  for  this  immediate  purpose  from  its  surroundings 
by  an  arbitrary  exertion  of  the  intellect.  The  result  accordingly 
may  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  actual  concrete  facts,  and 
the  reasoner  should  be  aware  of  this  divergence. 

L.  L.  Pbicb 
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Changbs  of  departmental  routine  are  among  the  unwritten 
revolutions  in  history.  They  oome  about  silently,  as  it  were,  in 
the  night.  The  men  who  are  engaged  in  running  the  depart- 
mental machine  are  practical  men,  men  with  their  gaze  fixed 
intently  on  the  transactions  of  day  to  day.  Such  men  solve  each 
separate  problem  of  administrative  organisation  and  efficiency  as 
they  go  along,  with  no  noise,  no  show ;  and  they  never  dream  of 
putting  on  record  a  statement  of  the  nature  of,  and  reason  for, 
the  change,  for  the  information  of  posterity. 

Conservative  as  we  are  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  there 
never  has  been  a  country  in  the  world's  history,  which  can  show 
such  a  perpetual  and  harmonious  succession  of  these  unwritten 
revolutions.  The  process  of  adapting  administrative  machinery 
to  ever  new  and  changing  national  requirements  and  conditions 
never  stops,  never  ceases.     It  is  going  on  to-day. 

It  is  just  such  a  revolution  which  is  evidenced  for  us  in  the 
establishment  or  commencement  of  the  "  Treasury  Order  Book  " 
in  1667. 

The  official  Record  Office  description  or  account  of  it  is  briefly 
as  follows.  For  an  issue  of  money  out  of  the  National  Ex- 
chequer there  was  necessary  (after  the  days  of  Henry  VlU.),  the 
following  series  of  operations  : — 

(1)  The  authorisation  from  the  King  to  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  Formally  this  authorisation  must  be  under  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  it  simply  conmiands  the  issue  of  x  money  to  y  person 
for  z  purpose. 

(2)  The  authorisation  from  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  the 
auditor  of  the  receipt.  Formally  this  is  a  Treasury  warrant 
which,  after  reciting  the  Privy  Seal,  authorises  the  auditor  to 
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system  as  well   as  he  could.     Every  source  of   parliamentary 
supply  which  he  possibly  could  he  put  to  farm. 

But  these  systematic  farms,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  in- 
troduced a  new  element  into  the  financial  system  of  the  country. 
Instead  of  waiting,  say,  for  the  customs  farmers  to  pay  £20,000 
into  the  Exchequer  as  part  of  their  accruing  rent  (which  might 
have  meant  waiting,  say,  three  or  four  weeks)  it  was  clearly  more 
convenient  to  issue  an  authorisation  to  the  customs  farmers  re* 
questing  them  to  pay  £20,000  to  such  and  such  an  accomptant. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  a  tally  of  assignation.  This  tally  was 
struck  in  the  Exchequer,  was  given  to  the  accomptant,  was  taken 
by  him  to  the  office  of  the  Customs  Farmers  (the  Custom  House) , 
and  was  there  cashed.  The  tally  said  in  effect  to  the  Customs 
Farmers  :  "  The  National  Exchequer  owes  A  B  £20,000.  You 
pay  him  this  money,  and  we  will  agree  that  such  payment  by  you 
to  A  B  shall  be  construed  as  a  payment  of  £20,000  into  the  Ex- 
chequer as  part  of  the  rent  due  from  you  for  your  farm." 

By  means  of  these  tallies  of  assignation,  therefore,  the 
Customs  House  and  the  London  Excise  Office  became  virtually 
national  pay-offices,  competing  with,  or  standing  side  by  side  with, 
the  National  Exchequer. 

But  although  these  novel  pay-offices  led  to  greater  complexity 
in  the  Exchequer  and  Treasury  system  of  the  time,  they  did  not 
lead  to  the  origination  of  any  new  series  of  books  or  records, 
either  in  the  Treasury  or  the  Exchequer.  The  difficulties  arising. 
from  such  complexities  were  met  by  means  of  special  Treasury 
warrants  as  each  difficulty  arose ;  and  considering  the  bewildering 
complexity  of  the  arrangement  the  Exchequer  system  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  worked  the  machine  wonderfully  well. 

It  was  when  the  f  armuag  system  itself  and  the  system  of  tallies 
of  assignation  proved  insufficient  that  a  novel  departure  was  made  ^ 
and  this  departure  led  to  the  origination  of  the  "Treasury  Order 
Book." 

The  change  was  made  as  a  consequence  of  the  Dutch  war,  i 
At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  that  war  Charles's  ordinary  source^^ 
of  parliamentary  revenue  were  pledged  up  to  the  hilt.  The 
assignations  on  the  Customs  and  Excise  amounted  to  practically 
eighteen  months'  clear  rental  of  the  farms,  and  it  was  impossibk 
to  raise  new  credit  by  any  further  assignations  thereon-  It 
therefore  necessary  to  raise  an  entirely  new  species  of  credit  on 
the  strength  of  the  fresh  supply  which  Parhament  voted  speci- 
fically for  the  war.  The  first  item  of  this  new  supply  was  the 
Royal  Aid  granted  in  1664-5  for  ^2,477,500. 
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It  Bpeakfi  volumes  for  the  &jiancial  ignorance  and  confusion  of 
the  time  that  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  granting  this  supply  there 
was  no  provision  whatever  made  for  raising  immediate  credit  on 
it.  The  contributions  had  to  be  assessed  by  commissioners,  col- 
lected by  collectors,  received  by  receivers,  and  then  at  last, 
months  after  it  was  granted  and  months  after  the  war  had  broken 
out,  the  money  was  brought  up  to  London  in  carts  guarded  by 
soldiers,  and  paid  in  a  gradually  broadening  stream  into  the 
Exchequer  at  Westminster.  In  the  meantime  Charles  had  to 
equip  his  ships  without  the  help  of  either  ready  cash  or  credit* 
That  was  the  way  we  went  to  war  with  the  Dutch  in  the  year  of 
grace  1665. 

The  bitter  experiences  of  the  war  pointed  imperiously  to  the 
Deed  of  some  provision  of  credit  and  of  a  different  system  of 
financing.  Accordingly,  when  Parliament  next  granted  supply, 
it  set  itself  to  solve  the  problem*  The  mechanism  which  it  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  is  set  out  in  full  in  clauses  v,-xi.  of  the 
for  the  grant  of  an  Additional  supply  of  iEl ,250,000 
17  Car.  II..  c.  1,  Statutes  of  the  Eealm  v.»  p.  570).  In  brief 
the  scheme  was  as  follows  : — 

Persons  lending  money  on  the  credit  of  tiie  Act  or  furnishing 
[for  the  navy  or  ordnance »  any]  wares,  victuals,  necessaries  or 
goods,  were  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  Act. 
Pending  such  repayment  they  were  to  receive  security  as 
foUowfi  :— 

(1)  Persons  making  loans  of  money  uato  the  Exchequer 
were  to  have  a  tally  of  loan  struck  in  the  Exchequer,  and  at  the 
6iine  time  an  Order  for  their  repayment,  the  Order  to  bear  the 
aame  date  as  the  taUy  of  loan,  and  in  the  said  Order  there  was  to 
be  a  clause  warranting  the  payment  of  interest  at  6  per  cent,  for 
the  period  which  should  elapse  between  the  making  of  the  loan 
And  the  repayment  thereof*  Similarly,  all  persons  advancing 
stores  for  the  navy  or  ordnance  on  the  credit  of  the  Act  were  to 
receive  a  certificate  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  or  the 
Ordnance  Conamissioners  :  on  production  of  these  certificates  [at 
Ihe  Exchequer]  such  creditors  were  to  receive  warrants  or  orders 
for  the  payment  of  the  sums  due  for  such  goods  or  loans,  and  the 
payment  would  be  made  when  the  funds  came  in. 

(2)  All  these  orders  for  repayment  of  loans,  and  orders  for 
payment  for  goods,  were  to  be  registered  in  course — that  is,  were 
to  be  entered  consecutively  as  produced  to  the  oflQcers  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  were  to  rank  for  payment  in  the  consecutive 
order  in  which  they  stood  on  the  register — no  single  order  to  have 
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preference  over  another,  but  all  to  be  entered  in  their  course, 
according  to  the  dates  of  the  tallies  and  the  times  of  bringing  the 
certificates. 

(3)  The  remaining  clauses  of  the  Act  concerned  the  keeping 
of  a  special  register  in  the  ofiSce  of  the  auditor  of  the  Eeceipt  for 
the  entering  of  these  orders  in  course  :  which  said  register  was  to 
be  freely  open  to  inspection  and  access  of  aU  persons  concerned 
therein.  Laetly,  the  new  series  of  orders  or  warrants  hereby 
instituted  as  above,  were  made  ti-ansferable  from  hand  to  hand  by 
the  endorsement  of  the  assignee. 

The  words  in  which  this  new  series  of  Exchequer  records  are 
described  are  as  follow  :  — 

**  That  there  be  provided  and  kept  in  his  Majesty's  Exchequer 
(to  vritt)  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Eeceipt  one  Book  or 
Register,  in  which  book  or  register  all  moneys  that  shall  be  paid 
[as  loans]  into  the  Exchequer  by  this  Act  shall  be  entered  and 
registered  apart  .  •  .  from  all  other  moneys  and  branches  of 
your  Majesty's  revenue  whatsoever," 

**And  that  also  there  be  one  other  Book  or  Registry 
provided  or  kept  in  the  said  office  [of  the  Auditor  of  the  Receipt] 
of  all  orders  and  warrants  to  be  made  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  and 
Under  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Commiesioners  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  time  beings  for  payment  of  all  and  every  sum  and  sums  of 
money  to  all  persons  for  moneys  lent,  or  wares  or  goods  bought 
[as  above]  .  .  .  and  that  no  moneys  leviable  by  this  Act  be 
issued  out  of  the  Exchequer  during  the  war^  but  by  such  order 
or  warrant  mentioning  that  the  moneys  payable  by  such  order 
or  warrant  are  for  the  service  of  your  Majesty  in  the  said  war/' 

The  procedure  here  prescribed  is  perfectly  simple.  A  private 
individual  making  a  loan  on  the  credit  of  this  Act  took  his  money 
to  the  Exchequer  (Teller's  oEBce),  He  there  got  a  tally  which 
was  simply  a  receipt,  or  voucher,  or  acknowledgment.  He  took 
this  receipt  to  the  Auditor's  office,  and  there  it  was  entered  in  the 
register  of  loans,  which  we  will  style  Record  No.  1.  Thereupon 
the  auditor  made  out  a  paper  order  for  the  repayment  to  the 
creditor  in  question  of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  This  order  was 
endorsed  with  the  number  which  represented  its  rota,  or  turn, 
or  course  of  payment,  was  taken  to  the  Treasury,  was  there 
signed  by  the  Treasury  Lords,  was  taken  back  to  the  Auditor's 
office*  and  there  entered  up  by  the  Auditor  in  his  register  of 
orders,  which  we  will  style  Record  No,  2.  Then  the  order  was 
delivered  to  the  creditor,  who  took  it  home,  and  simply  waited  for 
it  to  mature.    When  its  turn  of  payment  came  he  was  apprised  of 
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the  £act  by  an  adTertisement  in  the  Gazette  saying  that  orders 
number  so-and-BO  fell  next  in  course  to  be  paid,  and  would  bo 
paid  accordingly  on  presentation.  On  the  day  of  payment  the 
creditor  received  not  only  his  principal,  but  also  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest for  the  time  of  the  loan,  and  4  per  cent,  more  as  further 
interest  or  gratuity. 

If  instead  of  making  a  loan  the  creditor  had  supplied  goods 
for  the  Navy  on  the  credit  of  the  Act  the  procedure  was  identical , 
save  that  the  voucher  took  the  form  of  a  certificate  from  the 
Navy  Commissioners  instead  of  a  tally  from  the  Tellers. 

The  records  which  I  have  here  styled  Record  No,  1  and 
Becord  No.  2  were  both  Exchequer  Records.  They  neither  of 
them,  therefore,  constitute  ihe  **  Treasury  Order  Book/'  This 
latter  was  a  distinct  thing.  It  was  the  replica  on  the  Treasury 
side  of  that  Exchequer  record  which  I  have  here  styled  Record 
No*  2.  The  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  prescribe  the  keeping  of 
such  a  Treasury  replica,  but  the  mere  routine  of  Treasury  work 
neoeBsitated  the  keeping  of  such  a  replica.  The  repayment  orders 
hihd  to  be  signed  by  the  Treasury  Lords.  It  was  therefore  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  very  necessary  thing  for  the  Treasury  clerks  to 
keep  a  book  for  themselves,  in  which  they  entered  all  such  orders 
M  were  so  signed.     This  book  is  the  **  Treasury  Order  Book.'* 

The  expoaition  which  has  been  given  above  will  probably  seem 
80  simple  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  hardly  worth  emphasising. 
But  the  mere  account  of  the  historical  origin  of  the  record  by  no 
msBgis  covers  the  whole  of  the  ground.  From  the  moment  of  the 
iaception  of  this  system  of  obtaining  credit  on  incoming  taxes 
its  enormous  advantages  over  the  old  system  of  tallies  of  assigna- 
tioD  on  tax  farms  was  grasped  with  avidity  by  Charles's  officials, 
and  the  aystem  was  immediately  extended  to  other  sources  or 
branches  of  revenue  which  had  never  been  contemplated  by  the 
original  Act  of  Parhament  just  reviewed.  Part  passu,  the 
"  Treasury  Order  Book"  changes  in  its  character,  and  becomes 
much  more  comprehensive  in  the  ground  it  covers.  One  after 
another  the  various  branches  of  the  King's  revenue,  Customs, 
Excise t  and  Heart hmoney,  were  drawn  into  the  system  of 
*' registering,*'  and  when  this  had  been  accomplished,  an  unseen, 
tmsuspected,  and  most  vitally  important  financial  revolution  had 
taken  place — even  before  Charles's  officials  themselves  had 
grasped  the  deep  significance  of  it.  Hitherto,  these  orders  had 
fcpresented  actual  transactions— so  much  money  lent  on  the  Act 
or  BO  much  goods  supplied  on  the  Act*  But  when  Charles  came 
to  register,  say,  on  the  Hearthmoney  his  hands  were  not  tied  by 
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any  Act.  He  could  therefore  make  out  fictitious  orders,  orders 
not  representing  any  actual  transaction  at  all,  orders  which  were 
in  fact  only  so  much  paper  credit  created  at  will  in  the  Treasury. 
If  Charles  wanted  to  find  funds,  say  d620,000,  for,  say,  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  have  twenty  orders 
made  out  for  £1,000  each  on  the  credit  of,  say,  the  Hearthmoney. 
After  these  were  signed  by  the  Treasury  Lords  they  were  regis- 
tered on  the  Hearthmoney,  endorsed  with  the  order  or  course  of 
their  payment,  and  handed  en  bloc  to  the  Paymaster.  That 
ofiGicial  was  then  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  could  either  pay 
away  this  paper,  or  could  go  into  the  open  market  and  raise  loans 
on  it  at  his  discretion. 

I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the  origin  of 
official  paper  money  in  England.  The  orders  themselves  were 
transferable  from  hand  to  hand  by  endorsement.  They  were 
negotiable.  In  every  feature  of  importance  they  were  identical 
with  the  Exchequer  bills  which  succeeded  them,  and  took  their 
place  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  with 
regard  to  these  Exchequer  bills  I  have  always  held,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  that  they  were,  in  very  deed,  a  subsidiary 
negotiable  paper  money  standing  side  by  side  with  and  supple- 
menting the  note  issue  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

That,  however,  is  a  later  aspect  of  the  question.  For  the 
moment  I  only  wish  to  point  out  the  effect  of  this  financial  revolu- 
tion on  the  character  of  the  **  Treasury  Order  Book.**  Whereas 
during  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence  this  record  is  an  entry 
book  representing  genuine  transactions,  genuine  loans,  or  genuine 
supply  of  goods,  it  becomes  very  soon,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1667,  an  entry  book  of  creations  of  fictitious  credits  on  the  funds 
of  the  Excise,  etc.  From  this  moment  it  is  divided  up  into 
sections  :— 

[Section  1]  orders  [created]  on  the  Customs ; 

[Section  2]  orders  [created]  on  the  country  Excise; 

[Section  S]  orders  [created]  on  the  London  Excise ; 

and  so  on,  each  series  being  kept  distinct,  and  this  becomes  for 
a  time  the  stereotyped  form  of  the  book. 

Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  reached 
another  revolution  in  the  methods  of  national  finance  had  taken 
place,  and  instantly  accommodating  itself  to  the  change,  the 
"  Treasury  Order  Book  **  takes  on  quite  a  different  character 
again.  But  that  is  another  story  which  I  must  reserve  for  later 
treatment. 

Wm.  A.  Shaw 


THE  CURRANT  CRISIS  IN  GREECE 

The  history  of  the  cnrrant  industry  down  to  1899,  togeflier 
with  an  accoimt  of  the  crisis  of  overprodnction  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  **  retention  system,"  have  been  exhaustiTely 
set  forth  in  the  Economic  Joubnal  (December,  1899)  by  ilr. 
T.  A.  Burlmni.  I  propose  to  limit  myself  to  tiiie  events  subse- 
quent to  the  year  1899,  dealing  more  especially  wifli  the  recent 
bw  of  July,  1905,  and  the  convention  which  that  law  sanctioned. 

The  crisis  in  the  currant  industry  was  due  to  the  closure  of 
the  French  market.  The  exports  to  France,  unimportant  up  to 
1878,  had  grown  after  that  date  so  rapidly  that  they  exceeded  the 
exports  to  England  and  absorbed  nearly  half  the  entire  production. 
This  demand  having  been  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  French  vineyards  by  phylloxera,  it  was  natural 
that  it  should  cease  as  soon  as  those  vineyards  were  replanted. 
But  the  Greek  cultivators,  not  anticipating  the  rapidity  of  this 
recuperation,  went  on  extending  their  own  currant  vineyards 
fnmi  435,000  stremmas^  in  1880  to  670,000  in  1891.* 

The  protective  measures  voted  in  France,  by  reducing  the  huge 
exports  of  currants  to  almost  nothing,  suddenly  brought  on  the 
Greek  market  a  crisis  which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  In 
May,  1893,  the  lowest  price  in  the  London  market  was  21$.  per 
cwt. ;  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  same  produce  was  offered 
at  %8.  only.  As  the  duties,  taxes,  freight  and  other  charges 
amounted  to  Ss.  6d.,  the  Greek  [RDduoer,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his 
currants  in  England,  had  to  sustain  a  loss  of  2s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  many  atixeoM 
had  lent  large  sums  to  the  paysanU,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  new  plantations.  The  consequences  of  the  aisis  were 
thus  felt  alike  in  the  agricultural  and  in  the  mban  districts.  The 
evil  could  be  met  in  two  ways  odIj  :  eHber  by  the  devek^xnent 


1  AslrammaisakooltiiefoiiztliolanMn. 

*  Tba  produeyon  Uuu  row  from  1^,10B/XX>  to  344,0Q0/iO0  Vcau  lb. ;  %. 
SimUiiical  hifonmaHam  tnurmmiu§  ihs  Omtmmit,  p.  76  fpnbliihfid  hj  iftidee  of  Om? 
Greek  Minister  of  Finanee  in  1909). 
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of  consumptjon  or  by  the  restriction  of  production.  The  first 
alternative  was  by  no  means  easy.  In  Greece  itself  the  currants 
are  not  consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conquest  of  fresh 
foreign  markets  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that,  while 
currants  are  not  an  article  of  first  necessity,  their  easy  conversion 
into  wine  enrolls  against  thorn  the  distrust  of  wine-growers.^  As 
regards  the  restriction  of  plantation,  everybody  agreed  that  it  wbb 
the  only  rational  scheme;  but  nobody  would  set  the  example, 
fearing  that  it  would  not  be  followed  and  that  his  sacrifices  would 
only  prove  a  benefit  to  the  others*  Moreover,  the  destruction  of  a 
plantation  involved  the  ruin  not  only  of  the  grower,  but  also  of 
those  who  had  lent  to  him  the  means  of  cultivating  his  vineyard 
and  to  whom  it  was  generally  mortgaged. 

These  peculiar  circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  it 
was  not  the  production ,  but  the  quantity  offered  that  ought  to  be 
reduced.  In  other  words,  the  plantations,  which  formed  the 
only  fortune  of  the  paysanis  and  the  only  guarantee  for  the  loans 
granted  to  them,  were  to  remain  intact;  but  the  quantities 
brought  on  the  market  were  to  be  curtailed,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
prices  to  a  satisfactory  level.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  a  Bill 
was  passed  in  1895  in  virtue  of  which  15  per  cent,  of  the  produc- 
tion was  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
**  retained  '*  currants  were  to  be  sold  only  to  home  distillers^  and 
thus  be  withdrawn  from  the  dried  fruit  market. 

The  following  years  were  marked  by  a  slight  rise  in  prices. 
It  was  owing  probably  to  unsatisfactory  crops,  but  was  generally 
attributed  to  the  **  retention  system."  The  Greek  Government 
was  consequently  called  upon  to  transform  the  law  of  1895,  which 
had  a  provisional  character,  into  a  permanent  Act,  and  to  use  the 
sums  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  retained  currants  to  distillers  as 
the  capital  of  a  local  bank  destined  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
currant-growing  districts. 

The  Theotoky  Cabinet  yielded  in  1899  to  this  pressure,  as  had 
ah-eady  done  the  Government  of  M.  Delyannis  in  1895.  A  Bill 
was  carried  establishing  the  retention  for  ten  years,  fixing  its 
amount  no  longer  at  15  per  cent.,  but  at  a  quantity  varying, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  crop,  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  special  bank  asked  for  was  created  under  the 
name  of  Currant  Bank  {Stafidikd  Trapeza), 


1  It  is  for  thii  reason  that  an  attempt  to  introduce  cuFrants  fnto  EuBsia  faUed. 
On  tb«  demand  of  the  Beaaarabiaa  wine-groworB,  M.  De  Witto  authorised  special 
protective  meaisures. 

^  Bj  the  same  statute  the  Greek  distiUers  were  obliged  to  use  as  first  materia] 
to  «Uoohol  and  sjmp  currants  and  grapes  only. 
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The  year  1900  having  yielded  a  very  bad  harvest,  things  went 
for  a  time  smoothly ;  but  with  the  magnificent  crop  of  1901  the 
crisis  reappeared  fiercer  than  ever.  The  original  opp<:iDent8  of 
retention — and  they  carried  with  them  all  i^ersons  more  or  less 
familiar  with  political  economy — grew  aggressive.  They  con- 
demned the  whole  system  as  artificial ♦  unjust  and  ineffectual. 
They  deemed  it  unjust,  as  being  applied  to  all  the  currant-growers 
without  distinction,  whereas  the  overproduction  existed  mainly 
in  those  districts  which  produce  currants  of  secondary  quality,  fit 
more  especially  for  vinification.  Indeed,  the  Gulf  district,  as  well 
as  Zanta  and  CephaUonia^  which  produce  first-class  currants, 
remained  more  or  less  unaffected  by  the  closure  of  the  French 
market.*  On  what  ground  then,  it  was  asked,  is  their  production 
to  be  curtailed  by  10  to  20  per  cent.  ? 

The  opponents  of  retention  urged  further  that  this  measure 
bad  been  very  wrongly  compared  with  the  German  GarteUs,  In 
Germany  it  was  the  pToduction  which  was  artificially  limited  to 
the  necessities  of  the  market ;  in  Greece  it  was  the  offer.  And  the 
difference  between  the  two  systems  is  the  following  :  in  Greece 
the  producer  remains  exposed  to  all  the  toils  and  expenses  of  pro- 
duction ;  it  is  only  after  this  that  he  sees  a  part  of  his  produce 
withdrawTi  from  him.  In  Germany  the  producer  produces,  it  is 
true,  only  a  part  of  what  he  could  have  produced,  but  he  has  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  merely  this  limited  production* 
Moreover,  no  serious  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  an  indus- 
trial and  an  agricultural  production,  since  the  one  can  be  precisely 
fixed  beforehand,  while  the  other  depends  entirely  on  climatic 
conditions. 

Referring  to  the  results  themselves  of  the  paTakratissis ,  its 
enemies  had  no  diflSculty  in  showing  that  the  rise  of  prices  aimed 
at  had  not  been  attained.  Consequently,  the  only  result  was 
to  render  permanent  a  crisis  which  could  have  been  only  tem- 
porary if  the  "economic  laws  *'  had  been  respected— i.e.,  if  the 
law  of  offer  and  demand  had  not  been  interfered  with.  No 
doubt  many  a  one  would  have  been  ruined ;  but  such  losses  would 
have  been  limited  to  the  second  class  currants,  and  a  help  of 
some  kind  would  eventually  have  enabled  the  paysants  to 
>  Thit  •ffaol  of  the  Pnooh  demuid  mikj  bd  jadged  from  tKd  foUowiog  figures ; — 

Quantitios  produced  per  annum  in 
Ven.  ib. 

(1876^1880. )  (1893^1894. ) 

Golf  and  Ionian  Itlands 135,000,000  168,000,000 

0*h«r  diitricts   ..., ,„„ 61,600,000  161,800,000 

Pot  fnrlher  defeaiU  sao  an  artiola  hf  M.  Lambros  Oof omilas  in  ^he  Ecotwmihi 
iUm  ilMi  January,  1903). 
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transform  their  vineyards  into  more  remmieratlYe  cultures,^  or 
even  into  pasturages.  In  any  case,  such  losses,  being  local  and 
temporary,  would  have  been  preferable  to  a  crisis  general  and 
universal,  which  threatened  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

In  replying  to  these  arguments  the  promoters  of  retention 
did  not  deny  that  the  Bills  of  1895  and  1899  had  proved  failures ; 
but  they  contended  that  the  failure  was  to  be  attributed,  not  to 
their  system,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  system  had  been  applied 
only  partly.  To  make  this  clearer  they  took  the  Bill  of  1899, 
which  fixed  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent,  for  retention. 
Now,  said  they,  the  overproduction  may,  and  practically  does, 
exceed  20  per  cent.,  consequently  the  aim  which  the  retention 
has  in  view  is  not  attained.  The  system  cannot  work  if  the 
entire  quantity  exceeding  the  requirement  of  the  market  is  not 
retained.  The  advocates  of  the  system  urged  also  that  it  was  pre- 
posterous to  legislate  for  retention  while  permitting  fresh  planta- 
tions of  currants.  The  benefits  looked  for  by  the  diminution  of 
quantities  offered  had  been  neutralised  by  the  extension  of  the 
culture.  In  conclusion,  they  urged  that  the  "  retention  '*  should 
not  be  abolished,  but  rather  enforced,  first  by  the  suppression 
of  any  maximum  limit,  and  secondly  by  the  prohibition  of  new 
cultures. 

If  the  Oreek  Government  had  had  a  free  hand  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  between  the  two  solutions  proposed,  it  would  ha^e 
chosen  the  first :  namely,  the  abolition  of  retention.'  But, 
unhappily,  no  Greek  Government  had  the  strength  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  currant-growing  provinces.  Whatever  cabinet 
was  in  power,  its  majority  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
representatives  of  these  provinces,  who  form  more  than  the 
fourth  of  the  entire  Chamber.  Moreover,  the  arguments  put 
forward  by  these  representatives  in  claiming  to  have  their  way 
in  this  question  were  strong.  According  to  them  the  currant- 
growing  districts  were  not  seeking  either  direct  help  from  the 
State  or  even  relief  in  taxation ;  ^  the  measures  they  were  asking 

^  This  was  done  in  the  province  of  Argos.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  partisant  of 
retention  argue  that  such  a  change  of  cultures  cannot  be  effected  in  other  distriotB, 
as  the  soil  is  only  fit  for  vineyards.  A  similar  argument  is  now  put  forward  in 
many  a  wine-growing  district  of  the  South  of  France. 

3  That  all  the  Greek  cabinets,  from  that  of  Tricoupis  in  1894  down  to  the 
present  administration,  have  looked  at  retention  with  distrust  is  recognised  by  one 
of  the  ablest  promoters  of  the  scheme,  M.  Aristomenes  Th6odoridte,  in  the 
introductory  remarks  to  his  pamphlet :  uph  rod  'Airpox«»M^'v. 

'  This  was  undoubtedly  true  till  the  Bill  of  1904  was  [)as8ed,  transforming  into 
a  tax  in  kind  the  somewhat  heavy  tax  in  specie, 
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kt  eeiM  not  afled  the  rest  of  the  kingdimi ;  there  was,  m  short, 
10  nmtm  to  pfeifent  tiiem  from  settling  their  own  question  acoord- 
inf  to  Ihttr  own  ideas.  As  for  political  economy,  a  science  that, 
aoooriing  to  Mr.  Balfoor,  is  in  parliamentary  circles  more 
mked  of  than  anderstood,  ibe  currant-growers  treated  it  with 
every  mark  of  external  respect,  but  they  contended  that  the 
pmeiplea  se*  forth  by  leading  economists  could  not  apply  in 
tiieir  case.    The  currant  crisis  was  not  an  ordinary  agricultural 

I,  carrasts  being  a  natural  monopoly  for  Ghreece,  and  their 
having  to  fear  not  competition,  but  overproduction.^ 

To  all  tins  the  Greek  Gk>yemment  had  naturally  a  good  deal 
to  say.  But  as  every  crop  was  leaving  a  surplus,  and  that 
svptos,  pressing  heavily  on  the  market,  came,  on  the  eve  of  a 
new  plentiful  crop,  as  a  menace  of  further  disastrous  falls  in 
prices,  the  Greek  Cabinets  were  ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestion 
which  might  gather  round  it  the  majority  of  the  growers.' 

M.  DdyanniB,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1903,  was  again  in 
power,  qipointed  an  extra-parliamentary  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  question.  While  the  inquiry  was  going  on  he  refused, 
in  the  name  of  the  Government,  to  take  any  initiative.  But 
these  Fabian  methods  found  no  approval  with  the  growers,  who 
started  a  lively  debate  in  Parliament,  demanding  that  the  fixed 
mazimam  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
retention,  determined  on  the  eve  of  the  crop,  should  be  always 
equal  to  the  expected  surplus,  whatever  might  be  this  surplus. 
This  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote.  It 
thus  became  clear  that  in  one  form  or  another  its  partisans  would 
carry  the  day,  when  the  unexi>ected  news  arrived  that  the 
Bri^ah  Government  took  exception  to  the  measure  on  the  ground 
that  by  the  Convention  of  1890  the  Greek  Government  had 
boimd  itself  not  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  exix)rt  tax  on 
currants.  According  to  the  British  point  of  view  it  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  the  Convention  to  increase 
the  retention  indefinitely,  since  the  rise  in  prices  which  would 
bilow  was  as  prejudicial  to  the  British  consumer  as  a  rise  result- 
ing from  heavier  taxation.  Although  this  contention  cannot  be 
considered  as  unimpeachable,  yet  the  Greek  Government,  fearing 
lest  the  Anglo-Greek  treaty  of  commerce  should  be  denounced, 

I  TIm  Mfummi  was  bo4  %  Tery  slrong  one,  m  it  was  weU  known  that  whenever 
tkt  fhom  ci  ctirrmnta  roee  there  wm  a  strong  demand  for  tultanina  dry  grapes. 
BssUes,  oowmdAja,  there  is  icaroelj  any  produce  for  which  a  suhstitute  of  some 
kki  waw*  btt  f  ooBd. 

*  TUe  wmm  eskZD^dly  admitted  by  H.  Theotoky  in  a  recent  speech  (15ih  July, 
UK). 
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yielded  without  difficulty.  It  was  then  that  the  currant  districts, 
losing  all  hope  of  a  legislative  reform,  turned  their  attention  to 
a  scheme,  often  broached  before,  but  which  now  for  the  first 
time  took  a  more  tangible  form  :  the  scheme  of  monopoly. 

This  scheme,  put  forward  by  the  representative  of  a  British 
syndicate,  ''The  Concessions  and  Monopolies,"  is  summed  up 
as  follows  by  Mr.  Harvey,  British  delegate  on  the  International 
Financial  Commission  at  Athens.^ 

'*  According  to  the  Convention,  as  eventually  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  syndicate  and  the  Government,  the 
company  to  be  floated  was  to  have  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  and 
its  concession  was  to  last  twenty  years.  The  quantities  and 
prices  of  the  various  qualities  of  currants  which  the  company 
undertook  to  purchase  were  as  follows  : — 

Quantity.  At  tenoi. 

Quality.  Yen.  lb.  golcL 

Igt  6,000,000           S60 

2nd 16,000,000     200 

8rd 26.000,000     170 

4th 86,000.000     160 

6th 40,000,000     186 

6th 46,000.000     120 

7th 90.000,000     110 

8th 66,000,000     100 

"Provisions  were  included  to  safeguard  the  company's  interests 
in  the  event  of  the  total  crop  exceeding  320,000,000  Ven.  lb., 
or  of  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  being  such  as  to  bring  the 
total  payable  in  any  year  by  the  company  to  a  sum  in  excess  of 
40,950,000  francs,  or  of  the  exchange  falling  below  140 ;  also  for  a 
revision  of  prices  should  the  crop  be  less  than  a  Tninimnin  of 
260,000,000  lb.  The  extension  of  the  area  planted  with  currant- 
vines  was  to  be  prohibited  by  law.  The  company  was  to  have 
the  right  of  trading  in  sultanas. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  undertook  that  the  currants 
should  be  retailed  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  prices  varying  from 
2Jd.  to  6d.  per  English  lb. 

"Profits,  after  the  provision  of  6  per  cent,  dividend  and  cer- 
tain reserves,  were  to  be  divided  between  the  company  and  the 
Greek  Government,  subject  to  the  reservation  in  certain  cases  of 
a  minimum  total  dividend  to  the  shareholders  of  12  per  cent. 

"The  Convention  was  brought  before  the  Greek  Chamber  for 
ratification,  and  was  there  much  criticised,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  it  furnished  little  or  no  security  to  the  country  in  the  event 

^  See  Annual  Series^  No.  3126,  p.  16. 
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of  the  cx>mpany  failing  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  agreement. 
The  Greek  Government  undertook  to  try  to  obtain  better  terms 
from  the  syndicate,  but.  while  the  negotiations  were  proceeding, 
the  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Hol- 
land protested  against  the  ratification  of  the  Convention  as  an 
infraction  of  treaty  rights." 

The  monopoly  scheme  thus  came  to  grief;  it  was  soon  after 
officially  buried  by  a  declaration  stating  that  King  George* s 
Government  could  not  proceed  with  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention ' '  until  the  diplomatic  obstacles  to  the  monopoly  had 
been  removed."  But  this  postponement  ad  calendas  grcecas  did 
not  solve  the  problem  already  existing.  The  crop  for  the  coming 
year  was  estimated  at  350,000 ,0001b.,  and  the  surplus,  after 
deduction  both  of  the  amount  retained  and  the  exports,  was 
reckoned  not  inferior  to  73,000 ,OOC)lb.  The  Greek  Government 
had  again  to  interfere,  and,  for  the  first  time,  to  interfere  directly. 

The  National  Bank  of  Greece,  the  Bank  of  Athens »  and 
the  Ionian  Bank  were  induced  to  lend  to  the  Currant  Bank,  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  Government,  a  sum  not  exceeding  6,500,000 
drachmas,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  already  mentioned 
surplus,  at  a  price  of  about  130dr.  per  1,000  Ven.  lb.  The 
execution  of  this  arrangement  was  rendered  possible  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  distillers,  who  were  ready  to  buy  at  85dr.  per 
1,0001b.,  besides  the  currants  retained >  those  to  be  purchased 
by  the  new  loan.^ 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  cannot  be  too  severely  criticised. 
The  Government  interfered  in  a  business  that  was  not  within  its 
legitimate  jurisdiction.  The  Currant  Bank  was  urged  to  buy 
from  the  producer  currants  at  llScir.,  and  to  sell  them  to  the 
distiller  at  86dr,  The  producer  was  induced  to  believe  that, 
whatever  his  miscalculations  might  be,  he  could  always  rely  on 
the  Government.  As  for  the  distillers,  they  did  not  make  a  bad 
bargain ,  but  by  accumulating  stocks  so  large  they  were  incapaci- 
tated from  giving  to  the  producer  latc^r  on  any  effectual  assistance. 
What  was  worse,  the  scheme  did  not  bring  even  the  expected 
temporary  relief.  The  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cur- 
rant Bank  were  not  suflScient  to  buy  up  the  whole  surplus  of 
1903*8  crop.^  So  that  on  the  eve  of  the  1904  crop  to  the  surplus 
expected  from  that  crop  the  actual  surplus  of  the  preceding  year 
was  to  be  added.    Fresh  combinations  had  therefore  to  be  de- 


1  Thia  pljm  w>i  (rftmad  while  the  monopoly  sobeme  was  still  under  di^ouasion. 
*  Nfttoriklly  enoagh   the  ptioea  fell  below  the  ISOir.,  wiiiob  tho  arrADgement 
laltodod  to  pmmilee  to  the  prodtioeit  &b  %  minimum, 
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vised.     They  took  the  form  of  a  Bill  which  was  passed  in  June, 
1904,  its  principal  provisions  being  the  following* : — 

(a)  A  prohibitive  tax  voas  imposed  on  fresh  plantations  of 
currant  wines.  This  disposition  was  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  retention."  It  is  more  doubtful  if  it  was  in  accordance 
also  with  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  if  such  a  law, 
which  aimed  at  the  prohibition  of  new  plantations,,  could  be 
easily  enforced. 

(5)  For  the  export  duty,  averaging  13df.  per  1,000  Ven.  Z5., 
was  substituted  a  duty  in  hind  of  15  per  cent.  This  measure 
was  the  greatest  blunder  committed  in  the  course  of  currant 
legislation.  The  Greek  Government,  instead  of  collecting 
annually  4,800,000dr.  in  casl\,  was  to  be  burdened  with  huge 
stocks  of  currants,  which  it  could  not  get  rid  of  without  bringing 
about  an  immense  fall  in  prices.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  British 
Government,  which  in  1903  took  exception  to  the  unlimited  in- 
crease of  the  amount  retained,  considered  that  the  new  Bill,  by 
raising,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  retained  amount  from  20  per  cent, 
to  35  per  cent. ,  was  open  to  the  same  objection.  Consequently, 
Great  Britain  demanded  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  Bill.  The  Greek  Government  granted  some  important  con- 
cessions in  the  Customs  tariffs,  with  the  result  that  the  Greek 
Treasury,  which  had  already  practically  lost  the  revenue  it  de- 
rived from  currants,  also  forfeited  a  part  of  the  produce  of 
its  Customs.^  As  usual,  all  these  sacrifices  had  no  material 
effect  on  the  crisis,  which  continued  with  the  same  intensity. 
The  summer  of  1905,  as  all  summers  from  1893  onward,  opened 
with  the  prospect  of  new  difficulties ;  and  as  then,  so  now,  fresh 
remedies  were  proposed.  This  time  they  assumed  the  form  of  a 
great  company,  which  aimed  at  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
revenue,  jeopardised  by  the  Bill  of  1904,  while  guaranteeing  to 
the  producers  a  fair  price  for  all  their  produce. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  convention  thus  entered  into 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Greek  Chamber  are  the  following  ;  In  order 
to  guarantee  the  Treasury,  the  new  company  (styled  **  Privileged 
Company  for  the  protection  of  the  production  and  trade  of 
currants  '*)  buys  up  the  duties  in  kind  at  the  fixed  price  of  four 
million  drachmas  per  annimi.  Moreover,  if  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany surpass  l,200,000dr.  a  year'  this  surplus,  up  to  the  amount 

1  The  Bill  included  some  wise  but  tardy  proTitions  for  the  better  adminiBtration 
of  the  Currant  Bank. 

^  As  I  have  already  suggested,  I  am  not  sure  that  in  either  case  the  argomenti 
urged  by  His  Majesty's  Government  were  irrefutable. 

*  One  million  two  hundred  thousand  dr.  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  interest 
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of  500,000dr,,  will  go  to  the  Treasury.  In  order  to  check  the 
unrestrained  fall  of  prices,  the  company  undertakes  the  obligation 
to  buy  froni  June  15th  to  August  1st  any  quantity  offered  to  it  at 
the  prices  of  115,  130,  and  145  drachmas  per  1,000  Ven.  lb. 
These  prices  vary  according  to  the  producing  provinces  and  to  the 
quality.^ 

This  provision  aims  at  relieving  the  naarket  on  the  eve  of  every 
new  crop  from  the  surplus  of  the  preceding  year.  In  case  the 
producer,  even  after  the  removal  of  this  surplus,  does  not  find 
satiafactory  prices,  he  has  the  choice  either  of  selling  his  produce 
to  the  company  for  llSrfr .  or  of  depositing  it  at  the  general  ware- 
houses which,  according  to  the  Convention,  the  company  is  to 
open  and  where  he  will  receive  the  four-fifths  of  the  price  (116, 
130,  or  145dr.)  guaranteed  by  the  Convention. 

Herein  hes  the  principal  difference  between  the  new  conven- 
tion and  the  old  monopoly  scheme.  With  the  monopoly  the 
currant-grower  had  to  sell  his  produce  to  that  company ;  now  his 
liberty  of  action  remains  entire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
company  has  not  the  right  to  trade  in  currants.  With  one  excep- 
tion, to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  the  company  must  manu- 
facture into  alcohol  all  the  currants  that  come  into  its  bands — 
either  by  purchase,  or  as  retained  produce,  or,  lastly,  as  duties 
in  kind. 

As  against  these  obligations  the  company  acquires  the  following 
rights  :— 

(1)  Becomes  proprietor  of  the  produce  of  the  retention  (fixed 
once  (or  all  at  20  per  cent*)  and  of  the  duties  in  kind.    In  other 

B,  of  35  per  cent,  of  the  entire  annual  production. 

(2)  Collects  a  duty  of  7dr.  on  every  thousand  of  Ven.  lb. 
produced.  The  term  produced  includes,  besides  the  currants 
exported,  all  currants  bought  by  the  c>ompany  or  deposited  in  its 
general  warehouses.  This  7dr.  duty  has  been  compared  by  the 
promoters  to  an  insurance  premium  paid  by  the  producers  to  a 

pany  which  guarantees  them  against  an  unlimited  fall   in 
es. 

(3)  The  provision  of  the  Bill  of  1904  forbidding  new  planta- 
tions remains  in  force.  Art.  8  of  the  law  of  1905  gives  the  com- 
paoy  the  right  and  the  means  of  controlling  the  enforcement  of 

Bl  6  p«r  oenl,  to  bo  pftid  to  tbo  aharoholders  of  the  Society,  whoso  capital  is  fixo4 
ill  Kl,000,000dr. 

^  One  hondrod  and  fifte«D  dr,  are  offered  for  the  prodace  of  the  proTiDces  of 
llt<ttfiii,  Calamai,  Olfmpif^,  and  PjLia^  without  diitinctioti  of  qualUy ;  13(>dr.  are 
Mnud  t0t  the  rt«t  of  the  prodaotion«  The  oouveatian  adds  that  145dr.  will  he  paid 
far  the  flnt  ehua  currants  of  the  Galf  of  Corinth  ;  but  this  produce  alwayi  fetchea 
a  fal|;hi^r  price. 
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that  provision.  The  company  is  thus  assured  that  the  rnaxitmifn 
production  of  late  years  cannot  be  overstepped.* 

(4)  The  company  is,  as  we  have  seen,  obliged  to  transform  its 
currants  into  alcohol ;  but  Art.  12  of  the  Convention,  by  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  any  other  produce  than 
currants  and  grapes,  constitutes  an  important  compensation  for 
this  obligation. 

(6)  The  company  has  not,  on  principle,  the  right  to  sell  cur- 
rants. Nevertheless,  if  the  company  finds  itself  possessed  of  more 
than  90,000,000  Yen.  lb.,  it  is  authorised  to  sell  any  quantities 
over  and  above  that  amount  at  a  fixed  price  of  IGOdr,  The  profits 
accruing  from  such  sales  will  be  very  great,  since  the  produce 
sold  at  160dr.  will  have  been  bought  at  115  and  ISOdr .  But  the 
company  will  retain  only  a  fifth  of  such  profits,  the  other  four- 
fifths  being  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  the  Currant  Bank,  and, 
later  on,  to  the  relief  of  the  producer,  by  effecting  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  year  following  of  the  7df .  duty. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  enumerated  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  new  company  will  easily  show  that  its  future  profits  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  the  crops.  Making  an  approximate 
estimate,  its  profits  or  its  losses  will  vary  as  follow  : — 


Production. 

Exporte. 

Profits. 

Loues. 

400,000,000 
860,000,000 
800,000,000 
200,000,000 
100,000,000 

260,000,000  Ven.  lb. 
250,000,000       „ 
250,000.000 
250,000,000        „ 
200,000,000        „ 

2,710,000  dr. 

9,670,000   „ 

15,670,000   „ 

4,©70,000  dr. 
1,205.000   „ 

Such  as  it  is  the  Convention  met  with  no  small  opposition. 
The  opponents  of  retention  pointed  out  that,  while  the  conviction 
that  retention  had  failed  as  a  measure  of  rehef  was  gaining 
ground  with  the  public,  the  new  scheme  was  establishing  and 
reinforcing  it  for  at  least  twenty  years.  They  added — and  in  this 
they  were  undoubtedly  right— that  the  situation  of  the  producer 
was  rendered  worse.  To  illustrate  this  assertion  they  took  as  an 
example  the  case  of  a  producer  who  would  receive  from  the  com- 
pany 115dr.  for  his  currants,  but  who  before  receiving  this  price 
would  have  to  give  away  20  per  cent.  {i.e.  a  quantity  worth 
23dr.)  for  the  retention,  15  per  cent,  (worth  18dr.)  for  the  tax  in 
kind,  plus  Idr.  in  cash  for  the  "  insurance  premium  "  paid  to  the 
company.  Consequently  he  would  have  to  disburse,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  48dr.  before  getting  a  farthing.  Finally,  out  of  the 
remnant  of  the  llbdr.  he  would  have  to  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 

*  M.  Peamazoglou,  principal  promoter  of  the  new  loheme,  has  even  azprefied 
hifl  oonfidenoe  that  the  production  wiU  diminish  as  the  vineyards  are  getting  old. 
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and    to   maintain  his  family.     '*  And    think,"   exclaimed 
yiwpjcslly  a  late  Minister/  *'  that  all  this  is  done  in  order  to  protect 
^.tibe  differing  producer.'* 

Turning  to  another  point,  the  Opposition  observed  that  the  new 
~pomjmj\j  was  a  speculative  concern.     Even  its  promoters  admit 
^Itttttit  runs  some  risks.     Suppose,  they  said,  a  succession  of  very 
'^'yindoctiye  harvests,  which  would,  of  course,  bring  the  company 
fj»  grief :  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  possibiUty? 
ifbB  market  and  the  currant  trade  will  have  been  upset  in  vain. 
"^^liitti  ihe  result  that  the  position  of  the  producer  will  then  become 
"''^ibqperate.*    Some  other  speakers  in  the  Chamber  attacked  less 
» principle  than  the  details  of  the  Convention.     They  contended 
by  ^ving  to  the  company  the  right  to  sell,  in  certain  con- 
its  accumulated  stock  at  160dr.,  the  Bill  deprived  the 
Br  of  the  prospect  of  ever  seeing  the  market  price  exceed  that 
They  contended  also  that  the  Bill  did  not  fix  very  clearly 
would  become  of  the  company's  property  in  case  of  liquida- 
.  i0on.    Certain  other  provisions  of  the  Convention  gave  rise  to 
objections,  and  altogether  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber 
00  strong  that  the  Government  had  to  make  the  voting  of  the 
fiiD  a  question  of  confidence.    It  is  probable  that  any  other 
Oalnnet  would  have  followed  the  same  policy,  and  this  for  two 
main  reasons  :— 

(a)  That,  while  no  Cabinet  dared  to  aboUsh  the  tax  in  kind, 
the  Oreek  Treasury  could  not  stand  any  longer  the  loss  thus 
aocming.  The  Convention  very  happily  protected  the  rights  of 
the  Treasury  and  maintained  a  popular  form  of  taxation. 

(b)  The  currant-growing  provinces  had  declared  themselves  for 
the  Convention  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  they  had 
aiq^ported  all  the  previous  schemes. 

The  psychology  of  the  growers  is  a  curious  one.  It  reminds 
one  of  those  patients  who,  in  order  to  avoid  a  painful  operation, 
tej  one  after  another  all  the  narcotics  known  to  science  or  to 
qoadcery.  Such  drugs  soothe  temporarily  the  patient,  but  they 
do  not  cure  the  disease;  in  our  case  they  have  even  rather 
weakened  the  patient.  Let  us  hope  that  the  new  Convention  will 
prove  a  sound  and  efficient  remedy. 

A.    ANDR^ADJiS 
Atmxks,  October,  1906. 

1  X.  TriantaphjUAOOs. 

*  U  mott  be  admitted  that  this  argamant,  very  eitrong  in  theory,  had  in  practice 
«lieol;  the  oonfidence  in  the  btuiness  capacity  ol  the  promoters  being  very 


THE    MEASURE    OF    INDD8TRIAL    ECONOMY 

OR    THE     SCIENCE    OF     ECONOMIC    INDUSTRIAL    PROD0CTION 

It  has  for  long  been  well  recognised  that  neither  the  ratio  alj 
profit  to  capital  cost,  nor  that  of  value  of  product  to  capital  oost^ 
nor  even  that  of  value  of  product  to  working  expenditure,  affords 
a  perfect  measure  of  economy  of  production. 

Still  more  evidently  true  ia  the  proposition  that  physical  efiS- 
ciency  alone  is  no  complete  test  of  commercial  economy,  although 
it  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  factors  influential  in  determining  it, 

Tlie  ratio  of  cost  to  value  of  product  is  often  given  as  a 
naeasure  of  economy.  Besides  other  objections «  there  is  this 
first  one,  namely,  that  it  decreases  as  the  economy  increases  :  H 
varies  in  the  wrong  direction.  Its  reciprocal  is  at  least  mor 
rational  in  this  respect. 

Efficiency,  however  measured  and  of  whatever  kind  it  maj 
be,  does  not  labour  under  this  defect.  As  commonly  nnderstoodi 
its  measure  always  increases  as  the  operation  under  considera- 
tion becomes  more  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  efficiency  is  regarded.  In  common  language  the  word 
"efficiency**  is  given  very  various  degrees  of  breadth  of  mean- 
ing ;  and  in  its  widest  sense  its  meaning  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  economy,  except  that  it  is  generally  evaluated  without 
regard  to  costs  while  economy  is  always  understood  to  cover  a 
reference  to  cost.  For  example,  the  management  or  organisation 
of  works  may  be  appraised  as  efficient  in  spite  of  its  not  yielding 
the  highest  possible  economic  results,  and  the  working  of  an 
engine  or  other  machine  may  be  efficient  although  it  may  prove 
a  costly  luxury* 

In  its  various  technical  meanings,  however,  the  definitions  of 
**  efficiency  "  are  all  very  strictly  limited  to  particular  aspects  of 
the  operations  investigated »  and  the  definitions  have  proved  so 
immensely  useful  that  no  engineer  would  dream  of  using  the 
word  in  any  more  general  sense. 
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Very  few,  if  any,  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  meaBurable 
and  scientific  definitenees  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"economy,"  either  in  engineering  or  in  other  industries. 

Only  in  four  directions  is  there  conspicuous  any  keen  en- 
deavour  to  apply  scientific  method  in  guiding  business  o^KTations, 

The  first  may  be  dismissed  in  a  word*  It  is  the  devotion  of 
immense  amounts  of  keen  scientific  intelligence  in  happy  com- 
bination with  immense  quantities  of  money  to  the  construction 
of  the  destructive  machinery  of  war.  Here  the  utility  of  science 
appears  brilliantly  conspicuous.  An  engine,  in  the  construction 
of  which  ^£20,000  of  useful  material  and  labour  has  been  sacri- 
ficed, is  easily  able  to  destroy  in  five  minutes  other  constructions 
upon  which  ±'500jCX)0  has  been  spent.  The  most  interesting  and 
curious  feature  of  this  useful  application  of  science  is  that  much 
of  the  effort  and  money  is  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
engines,  and  very  little  in  the  training  in  intelligence,  skill,  or 
common  sense  of  the  men  who  are  to  operate  them.  The 
economy  in  this  scientifically  directed  business  is  incapable  of 
measurement. 

The  second  sphere  to  which  our  proposition  does  not  truth- 
fully apply  is  that  department  of  science  called  *'  political 
economy.*'  In  regard  to  this,  space  permits  only  of  the  remarks 
that  political  economy  has  so  far  always  appeared  to  dwell  very 
much  up  in  the  air,  that  its  propositions  often  seem  much  like 
metaphysic-al  arguments,  and  that  it  uses  as  data  ascertained 
statistical  facts  only  in  the  gross— in  the  very  massive  gross — to 
demonstrate  what  whole  battalions  and  armies  of  people  do  :  it 
does  not  condescend  to  give  guidance  to  individuals,  or  even 
to  groups  of  a  few  thousand  shareholders  in  particular  industrial 
or  commercial  companies.  It  certainly  leaves  room  for  a  science 
of  economy  en  details. 

The  third  exception  is  only  half  an  exception.  It  is  electrical 
engineering,  whose  very  recent  birth  has  forced  it  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  science  throughout  its  adolescence.  In  this  sphere  the 
art  of  construction,  at  any  rate,  is  largely  scientific,  and  there  is 
»t  least  a  full  consideration  of  all-round  costs.  To  what  degree 
that  last  consideration  is  strictly  scientific,  or  will  develop  into 
being  so»  will  be  determined  by  the  history  of  the  next  few 
years, 

The  fourth  exception  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  see  any 
strict  and  systematic  combination  of  scientific  method  and  busi- 
iieBS  practice*  It  is  life  insurance,  which  is  based  on  admirably 
strict  scientific  investigations  of  our  life  and  death  prospects, 
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and  in  which  the  prices  are  arranged  with  such  skill  that  liberal 
yearly  profits  are  a  matter  of  mathematical  certainty,  there  being 
absolute  assurance  that  the  average  premium  payer  loses  monet- 
arily by  the  transaction. 

Among  these  electric  engineering  is  the  only  activity  which  is 
a  productive  industry  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

Physical  efficiency  has  never  been  deemed  unworthy  of  scien- 
tific labour  and  investigation— always  provided  it  be  very  strictly 
physical.  The  scientist  will  devote  himself  heartily  to  the 
measurement  of  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  an  engine  to  an 
accuracy  of  three  or  four  decimal  figures ;  and  if  he  invents  an 
equation,  showing  whereby  this  efficiency  may  be  raised  by  \  of 
1  per  cent.,  he  will  claim  the  gratitude  of  industrial  posterity. 
The  electrical  efficiency  of  a  dynamo  or  of  a  motor  is  an  equally 
praiseworthy  object  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  purpose  of  Economy  is  to  turn  all  means  of  production  to 
the  best  account  for  developing  the  comfort  and  opportunities  for 
higher  things  of  workpeople,  designers,  managers,  and  capital- 
ists alike.  Surely  this  purpose  also  is  well  worthy  of  having  a 
scientific  method  to  guide  it.  A  one  per  cent,  saving  in  economy 
means  as  much  in  increase  of  human  happiness  and  chances  ot 
hufiaan  high  character  as  does  15  or  20  per  cent,  saving  in 
physical  efficiency.  There  is  simply  no  case  at  all  for  seating 
physical  and  biological  sciences  in  the  narrow  senses  on  the  high 
altars  of  Science  to  the  neglect  of  the  greater  science  of  Economy. 
The  highest  positions  they  can  rightly  claim  are  those  of  hand- 
maidens to  Economy. 

The  true  measure  of  economy  must  include  a  comparison  of 
the  value  of  the  product  with  the  cost  of  its  production.  But  it 
must  also  include  a  comparison  with  the  time  taken  to  produce 
the  result.  A  Japanese  cloisonnd  that  Has  taken  nine  months  to 
make,  or  a  lacquer  cabinet  that  has  been  in  the  making  for  nine 
years,  may  have  such  high  artistic  value  as  to  prove  great  economy 
in  its  manufacture ;  but  if  either  were  made  as  good  in  one-ninth 
of  the  time,  evidently  it  would  be  made  more  economically. 

The  market  price  is  a  fair  and  easy  measure  of  its  finished 
value.  To  understand  clearly  the  influence  of  the  time-element 
on  the  proper  evaluation  of  the  economy,  it  is  needful  to  examine 
closely  the  amount  of  total  gain  derived  from  the  industry.  This 
total  gain  is  exactly  measured  by  the  total  amount  of  healthy 
human  life  which  it  supports,  or  supplies  means  to  support — be- 
cause, if  these  means  are  squandered,  that  waste  is  not  to  be 
debited  against  the  industry  but  against  the  habits  of  the  persons 
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^  ^hom  this  giin  is  handed  over.  This  total  gain  thus  includes 
ftll  the  wages  paid  to  workpeople,  all  the  salaries  and  fees  paid 
for  management,  all  the  interest  paid  to  debenture  holders,  all 
the  diTidends  paid  to  shareholders  or  nett  profits  paid  to  partners. 
When  distribution  or  retail  commerce  forms  the  substance  of 
the  business,  or  is  included  in  a  manufacturing  business,  the  total 
fun  includes  all  the  middleman's  nett  profits.  Besides  these 
eitentiaItT  it  includes  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  real  value  of  the 
product  to  the  final  purchaser  over  the  price  he  pays  for  it ;  but 
•0  far  aa  the  manufacturing  industry  or  the  commerce  is  con- 
Obraed,  the  market  selling  price  must  be  taken  as  the  final  value 
10  the  calculation  of  the  economy  of  the  manufacture  and  its 
dtftribotion. 

This  total  gain  is  evidently  quite  different  from  what  is  tech- 
nically called  profit.  In  fact,  the  total  gain  may  be  split  up  into 
t  Urge  number  of  co-ordinate  or  successive  profits,  reaped  by  a 
eiuTPspondingly  large  number  of  persons  or  sets  of  persons.  It 
IS  the  sum  of  all  these  profits.  Being  the  total  benefit  reaped  by 
all  the  human  individuals  co-operating  in  the  business,  it  equals 
the  exoess  of  the  final  reaUsed  value  over  the  material  value  that 
bas  been  spent  in  the  production.  This  material  value  so  spent 
bQs  into  two  distinct  classes ;  namely,  that  of  the  raw  materials 
up  (minus  the   value  of    any  bye-products  obtained   from 

f)  and  that  of  depreciation  of  plant,  inclusive  of  '*  mainten- 
ittoe  and  repairs."  These,  and  these  two  only,  are  absolutely 
^leot  in  the  i»t)duction.  The  excess  of  the  final  realised  value 
ortr  this  so  spent  is  the  remuneration  paid  :  (1)  for  all  the  labour 
and  skill  devoted  to  this  realisation  of  new  value,  and  (2)  for  the 
use  of  the  capital  plant. 

Now  the  human  benefit  derived  from  this  excess,  both  that  of 
Its  total  and  that  of  each  item  of  the  total,  is  clearly  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  time  taken  to  realise  it.  It  is  so  because  its 
aholc  purpose  is  to  furnish  means  of  carrying  on  life  from  year 
to  year  and  from  day  to  day.  This  purpose  is  accomplished  neces- 
ivily  and  essentially  at  a  time-rate— so  much  means  of  operating 
human  life  in  all  its  institutions  per  day. 

The  economy  of  an  industry  must  therefore  be  measured  as 
a  time-rate.  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct, and  inversely  proportional  to  its  cost  and  to  the  time  taken 
to  make  it  and  to  realise  its  value. 

In  the  measurement  of  the  earnings  or  profits  of  capital  there 
his  never  been  any  hesitation  or  doubt  as  to  adopting  a  time- 
nte.    They  are  reckoned  as  annual  percentages  of  the  capital. 
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and  everyone  knows  that  6  per  cent,  profit  per  year  is  the  same 
thing  as  \  per  cent,  per  month. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article  it  is,  however,  instmctive  to 
note  in  passing  that,  if  the  interest  at  the  rate  i  per  annum  were 
payable  monthly,  it  would  accumulate  at  compound  rate  io 
materially  more  than  i  per  year.  Thus  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  rate  ^  per  cent,  per  month,  would  accumulate  to 
5^^  per  cent,  per  year ;  10  per  cent,  per  year,  payable  at  the  rate 
li  per  cent,  per  month,  would  mean  nearly  10}  per  cent,  per  year ; 
and  20  per  cent,  per  year,  paid  monthly  at  the  rate  ff  per  cent., 
would  be  equivalent  to  almost  22  per  cent,  per  year.  Note 
especially  that  the  difference  is  entirely  due  to  the  time  of  tum- 
over  being  in  the  one  case  only  tSr^b  of  its  duration  in  the  other 
case. 

Profits  are  not  a  good  measure  of  economy  for  four  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  what  has  been  explained  above  as  total  gain, 
which  is  really  the  total  profit  to  all  concerned,  is,  as  a  matter  of 
established  custom,  split  up  into  many  successive  profits  going 
to  different  sets  of  persons;  and,  as  these  are  always  considered 
wholly  apart  from  each  other,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  even  if 
practicable  still  inconvenient,  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  con- 
sidering them  in  combination  under  the  same  or  a  similar  name. 
Secondly,  profits  have  been  habitually  reckoned  in  proportion  to 
fixed  capital,  whereas  economy  must  be  considered  in  proportion 
to  cost,  which  is  entirely  different  from  fixed  capital.  Again, 
profit  is  necessarily  calculated  in  money,  while  it  is  often  con- 
venient not  to  be  tied  down  to  value  expressed  in  money  in  the 
consideration  of  economy.  The  necessity  for  the  money  measure 
of  profit  arises  from  its  being  the  excess  of  realised  value  over 
cost,  while  cost  is  made  up  of  such  a  variety  of  items  of  different 
kinds  that  it  is  impracticable  to  sum  up  total  cost  except  by 
reducing  all  its  items  to  the  one  conunon  money  measure.  Lastly, 
being  taken  in  money  measure,  profits  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
stated  except  by  reference  to  current  market  prices.  It  is  desir- 
able to  have  a  measure  of  economy  which  may  readily  be  made 
independent  of  temporary  variations  in  market  selling  value. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  value  of  the 
"  product"  in  place  of  the  profit.  This  has  an  intrinsic  value 
which  it  is  not  essential  to  state  in  money,  and  which  also  remains 
steady  and  unaffected  by  the  daily  changes  in  market  prices. 
Thus  so  many  tons  of  pig  iron  of  given  quality  have  intrinsic 
value  quite  independent  of  selling  price,  and  the  statement  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  iron  is  in  itself  a  complete  specifi- 
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tttkm  of  this  intrinBic  value  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
|fioe. 
The  true  Commercial  Economy  Coefficient  is  therefore — 

Product 

Cost  X  Time  spent  in  production. 

Here  the  Cost  is  always  a  sum  of  money,  but  the  ratio  Pro- 
duct Coat  may  be  so  many  tons  of  iron  per  £1  cost,  or  so  many 
hairs  of  cotton  per  £1  cost.  If  the  product  be  evaluated  in 
mom'T,  then  the  ratio  Product/Cost  becomes  a  pure  number ;  but 
ool  otberwise. 

As  n-gards  the  Time-divisor  in  this  Economy  Coefficient,  some 
carvful  conaideratioD  is  required.     In  a  steady  continuous  manu- 
facture, like  the  spinning  of  cotton,  or  the  weaving  of  carpets, 
or  the  supply  of  town  drinking  water,  the  quantity  of  the  product 
is  proportional  to  the  time  spent  in  producing  it,  and  is  also  pro- 
portional to  the  cost  of  its  production ;  so  that,  without  definite 
limitation  of  the  time  used  as  divisor,  the  absurd  result  would 
be  obtained  of  making  the  numerical  value  of  the  above  economy 
ooeffident   inversely  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  con- 
ndervd.     If  taken  for  one  year,  it  would  be  only  i^th  as  much  as 
if  taken  for  one  month ;  whereas  the  economy  is  the  same  all 
thmufrh.     Again,  if  there  were  used  the  time  spent  upon  the 
manofacture  of  any  specified  standard  quantity  of  product,  then 
nnce  this  quantity  would  be  produced  by  two  identical  factories 
!n  half  the  time  needed  by  one  of  these  alone,  the  measure  of 
\ik'  f<i»noniy  of  the  two  together  would  be  double  that  of  each 
tik.n  rtinffly.     This  again  would  be  an  absurd  result.     The  com- 
biHAtK^n  of  the  two  under  one  managing  staff  might,  of  course, 
iind  to  many  savings  in  cost;  but  this  is  irrelevant,  as  the  sup- 
posit  ioo  in  the  redtictio  ad  absutdum  is  that  each  is  run  with 
rqual  efficiency,  and  that  no  change  in  their  working  is  involved 
in  considering  the  two,  either  together  or  apart. 

The  true  answer  to  these  difficulties  is  obtained  by  considering 
tbe  case  of  the  manufacture  of  a  definite  complete  article,  which 
becomes  of  intrinsic  utility  only  when  completed ;  say,  for 
<  umple,  a  machine  of  any  kind.  During  its  making,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  its  value  being  realised— that  is,  of  its  coming  into 
Qie.  or  of  being  paid  for  in  money,  the  working  costs  of  its 
QUDofacture  have  to  be  advanced  as  capital  expenditure.  This 
capital  expenditure  does  not  incltAde  the  fixed  capital  on  plant, 
kc  iLc.f  but  only  the  interest  upon  this  fixed  capital.  It  does 
^lude  materials  used  up  in  the  manufacture,  depreciation  of 
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the  plant  employed,  wages,  management,  and  all  other  busmess 
expenses  incurred  during  this  time  elapsed  up  to  the  date  of  the 
realisation  of  the  value  of  the  product.  As  soon  as  this  value  is 
realised  the  capital  so  sunk  in  working  costs  is  once  more  liber- 
ated, to  be  re-employed  in  other  similar  work.  It  must  now  be 
evident  that  the  correct  time-divisor  to  use  in  the  economy  co- 
efficient is  the  time  during  which  this  capital  so  spent,  which  is 
succinctly  termed  ''  working  capital,"  in  sharp  oontradistinctum 
to  *'  fixed  capital,"  is  held  up  in  the  work.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  "time  of  turn-over  "  of  the  working  capital  employed.  No 
confusion  must  be  made  between  this  time  and  that  of  turn-over 
of  a  money  value  equal  to  that  of  the  fixed  plant,  which  is  an 
entirely  different  thing.  The  essential  and  fundamentally  im- 
portant distinction  between  ''working  capital"  and  "fixed 
capital  outlay  "  is  that  the  first  is  acttially  spent  in  the  manu- 
facture, while  the  second  is  only  lent. 

In  the  case  supposed  above  of  a  specified  machine,  this 
"working  capital"  is  clearly  the  same  thing  precisely  as  the 
total  "cost."  The  complete  divisor  is  the  product  of  the  total 
cost  and  of  the  time  during  which  this  total  cost,  which  is  spent, 
is  held  up  as  capital,  or  has  to  wait  before  being  repaid  to  the 
capitalists  who  have  advanced  it. 

During  this  time,  this  working  expenditure  may  have  been 
incurred  uniformly  from  day  to  day,  or  in  large  proportion  near 
the  beginning  of  the  whole  time  spent  on  the  work,  or  mostly 
towards  the  end  of  it.  For  a  strictly  scientific  and  exact  calcula- 
tion of  economy  it  would  be  proper  to  use  the  average  time 
during  which  the  various  portions  of  the  spent  working  capital 
have  been  held  up.  Although  in  great  works  the  difference  be- 
tween the  above  three  time-distributions  of  working  expenditure 
is  most  certainly  very  influential  upon  the  financial  economy  of 
the  whole  work,  and  may  sometimes  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween nett  profit  or  loss,  still  for  normal  manufacturing  purposes 
it  seems  undesirable  to  complicate  the  calculation  of  the  economy 
coefficient  by  introducing  into  its  measure  this  consideration.  It 
seems  better  to  adopt  as  the  normal  rule  to  divide  by  the  whole 
time  spent  from  first  to  last  upon  the  work. 

The  economy  coefficient  can  now  be  transformed  to  another 
shape,  convenient  for  application  fb  trades  such  as  those  already 
mentioned,  in  which  production  and  realisation  of  produced  value 
proceed  in  a  steady  continuous  flow  or  stream.  Divide  both  the 
product  and  the  cost  by  a  time — the  same  time — namely,  the  unit 
of  time.    That  is,  estimate  them  as  time-rates  of  production  and 
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of  O08t  expenditure.  Then  multiply  the  time-rate  of  oo6t  ex- 
penditure by  the  "time  of  turn-over"  in  order  to  obtain  the 
whole  divisor.  This  latter  product  is  the  working  capital  per- 
manently held  up  in  the  continuous  process  of  manufacture. 
Taking  one  year  as  unit  of  time,  the  Commercial  Economy  Co- 
efficient is  thus  seen  to  be  expressible  as — 

Annual  Production 
Working  Capital 

In  this  form  the  difficulty  is  avoided  of  attempting  a  measure- 
ment or  an  estimate  of  the  time  spent,  from  first  to  last,  in  the 
manufacture  of,  say,  one  hank  of  spun  cotton,  or  of  one  pound 
or  one  ounce  of  refined  copper,  or  of  one  gallon  of  drinking  water, 
or  of  one  pound  or  one  cubic  inch  of  steam  for  engine-driving. 

These  two  expressions  for  the  coefficient  may  be  simply 
syn^lised  as  follows  : — 

PjEeach  individual  product  evaluated  either  in  money  or 

other  realised  veJue ; 
P  =  rate  of  production  per  year  or  per  other  time  unit ; 
T  =  time  spent  in  making  and  realising  the  value  of  each 

individual  product  P^ 
=  time  of  turnover  of  working  capital 
=  in  cases  of  continuous  manufacture  of  products  indivisible 

into    individual  wholes  whose  values    are    separately 

realised,  total  quantity  in  process  of  manufacture  at 

any  one  instant  evaluated  at  its  future  finished  value 

divided  by  P ; 
(7^= total  cost  of  each  individual  product  P^. 
=  Working  Capital  Sunk  in  maintaining  the  production  at 

the  steady  time-rate  P. 
0E  total  cost  of  production  per  year  or  per  other  time  unit ; 

Then  the 

P  P        P 

Commercial  Economy  Coefficient  =  ^-^  =  ^  =  -^ 

In  the  first  form  C^  is  the  total  cost  of  P^ ;  in  the  second  P  and  C 
relate  to  the  same  time  unit;  in  the  third  C^  is  the  working 
capital  continuously  in  employment. 

If  a  manufacturer  succeeds  in  doubling  the  value  of  his 
annual  output  P  without  increase  of  the  working  capital  em- 
ployed in  running  his  business,  then  the  economy  of  his  manu- 
facture is  doubled.    Or  if,  without  affecting  his  daily  or  yearly 
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or  2  volts  E.M.F.,  are  far  outside  the  range  of  practical  utility 

in  the  generation  and  transmission  of  large  powers;  and  1,000 

Ibs./in*  said  200,000  volts  are  equally  so.    If  the  dev^pment 

be  gradual  and  continuous  throughout  the  range,  then  at  one  part 

of  it  the  increase  of  economy  turns  to  decrease,  and  it  is  here  that 

maximum  economy  is  found.    At  this  place  the  rate  of  Tariation 

of  the  economy  is  zero ;  and  the 

2»      (ji      2*1 
Criterion  for  Maximum  Economy  ^  ^  ^  Q'  +  'm* 

The  application  of  this  law  to  practice  is  very  varionB,  but  it 
is  always  of  great  importance.  It  cannot  be  correctly  applied 
without  a  thoroughly  clear  understanding  of  the  practical  com- 
mercial conditions  of  each  problem  that  arises.  It  is  very  common 
for  practical  men  to  mistake  altogether  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  they  are  trying  to  solve  by  help  of  mathematics ;  with 
the  result  that  they  solve  the  wrong  problem,  and  arrive  at  calcu- 
lated adjustments  which  are  not  in  the  least  degree  applicable, 
their  mathematics  being,  in  fact,  wholly  irrelevant.  For  in- 
stance, a  common  condition  is  that  the  quantity  of  product  is 
specified  and  definite,  the  problem  being  to  find  how  it  can  be 
supplied  at  least  cost.  Here  P  is  mathematically  a  constant,  and 
P^=0.  And  yet  P  being  a  function  of  the  variable,  its  differential 
coeflJcient  with  respect  to  that  variable  is  often  calculated  and 
entered  in  the  equation  as  P^.  The  mistake  consists  in  not  recog- 
nising that  P,  under  such  conditions,  changes  with  more  thtm 
one  variable,  and  that  the  condition  P^  =  0  imposes  a  specific 
relation  between  the  permissible  changes  in  these  two  variables. 
In  other  circumstances  the  economic  problem  may  be  to  find  how 
large  a  development  of  P  yields  maximum  economy  under  the 
condition  that  C  or  some  other  quantity  on  which  C  depends, 
such  as  one  part  of  C,  perhaps  that  due  to  capital  outlay,  does 
not  change.  Such  different  conditions  yield  wholly  different 
values  of  P^  C^  and  'P ;  and  any  one  of  these  may  possibly  be 
zero. 

There  is  space  here  for  stating,  merely  in  general  outline, 
only  three  very  interesting  laws  connecting  commercial  economy 
with  physical  eflSciency.  It  must  be  common  knowledge  with  all 
who  have  given  any  careful  consideration  to  economic  problems, 
that  physical  eflJciency  ought  to  be  sacrificed  in  some  degree  to 
attain  greater  commercial  economy.  Are  there  any  general  laws 
showing  the  proper  limits  to  which  such  sacrifice  of  efficiency 
should  be  pushed? 

Call  the  extra  realisable  value  per  unit  of  extra  production 
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p,  and  assume  that  the  increasiiig  total  valoe  of  Ae  proJiKt 
follows  throoghoot  a  useful  range  a  stni^t-lme  law,  nMtattw, 
(Po+pP).  Here  P  is  t^en  as  a  quantity  of  astpot  widnst 
regard  to  its  value,  and  the  mnltiplicatian  by  p  giiVB  it  tins  ^iJoe. 
The  lower  limit  of  the  range  to  whidi  this  law  may  be  rstiomDy 
ai^lied  is  stated  below.  The  ratio  of  P  to  Ae  qoaotity  of  raw 
material  used  up  in  jHodudng  P  is  a  fair  measaie  of  the  cITirimry 
of  the  manufacture.  The  phrase  "  raw  material'*  is  msed  here 
in  a  very  comprehensive  sense  :  it  may  mean,  for  instuioe,  energy 
supplied  to  be  converted  to  another  more  valuable  fonn  of  energy 
P.     Call  the  efficiency  e,  so  that  the  quantity  of  raw  matfTial 

p 
without  regard  to  its  cost  is  - .    The  worfciDg  eoate,  ezdoBfe 

of  charges  for  fixed  capital,  may  be  iaken  as  varying  with  this 

quantity  according  to  a  straight-hue  law,  sayfC^  +  — V   The 

capital  charges  do  not  vary  with  the  efficiency  aooording  to  so 
simple  a  law.  Per  unit  of  output  a  smaller  and  leas  expensive 
plant  is  required  the  less  is  the  efficiency  demanded.  The  costal 
charges  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  (K^-^kPE),  where  JS^  and  i 
are  constants,  and  £  is  a  function  of  the  efficiency  which  differs 
in  form  in  different  kinds  of  plant,  but  which  always  increaaes 
along  with  increase  of  the  efficiency  demanded.  The  variation  of 
E  in  proportion  to  that  of  e  is  called  P.  E}  is  necessarily  posi- 
tive, except  in  very  exceptk>nal  cases. 
Using  these  symbols. 


and 


Total  Cost  =  {K.+C^+P{kE  +  y) 
Nett  Revenue  =  {P.-K.-C^  +  P{v-hE-^ 


Now  if  the  problem  be  to  find  what  cranbination  of  size  of  plant 
and  efficiency  of  plant  will  give  minimnm  cost  for  a  given  speci- 
fied output  P,  then  in  the  formula  for  total  cost  K^  C^  and  P 
are  constants;  and  the  required  minimum  cost  coincides  with 

the  minimnm  value  of 

This  is  easily  shown  to  require  the  adjustment 

This  is  an  equation  giving  ibe  most  ocMumercially  eooncnnic  effi- 
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cicncy  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the  extra  cost  per  unit  ot  ei 
raw  material  to  the  extra  capital  charges  per  extra  unit  of  PI 
This  adjustment  does  not  involve  either  p  or  P. 

Again,  if  the  problem  be  to  find  the  rate  of  working  a  give 
specified  plant  so  as  to  make  it  yield  maximum  nett  revenue, 
then  in  the  formula  for  nett  revenue   Pq,  K^,  C^,  and  PkE 
constants ;  and  the  desired  maximum  nett  revenue  is  secured 
the  adjustment  of 


'('-  -  -.) 


to  a   maximum.     It  is  easy   to  prove  that  this  adjustment  is^ 
expressed  by  the  equation 

pyp  "^  ^     c  ^• 

This  adjustment  is,  of  course,  independent  of  the  capital -charge 
constant  k,  since  there  is  here  no  variation  of  size  of  plant 
question,  and  therefore  no  variation  of  capital  charges.       The 
adjustment  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  extra  value  jK^r  unit 
extra  production  to  the  extra  cost  per  unit  of  raw  material  us 
up. 

If  the  problem  be  proposed  to  find  what  adjustments  give 
maximum  economy  coefficient  or  maximum  ratio  of  produced 
value  to  total  cost ;  then  the  solution  depends  upon  whether  the 
output  P  be  specified  as  fixed,  or  the  capital  outlay  and  capita|l 
charges,  i.e.,  the  size  of  plant »  be  8i>ecificd  as  fixed.  In  the  first 
case  the  solution  is  the  same  as  above  for  minimum  total  cost 

given  output,  namely,  e*£*  =  -T-       But  if  the  size  of  plant 

fixed,  then  the    adjustment  is    more  difficult   and    complex 
calculate.    It  is  expressed  by  the  equation 


1- 


i'VP 


1  + 


in  which  Q  stands  for  {C^  +  K^  +  kPE). 

In  all  these  adjustments  for  maximum  commercial  economy 
under  various  conditions,  the  efficiency  is  leas  than  the  physical^^H 
(jossible  maximum  efficiency,  and  it  haa  been  assumed  that  thei^^ 
is  no  variation  of  the   time  of  turn-over.     Throughout  all  the 
above,  these  straight- line  laws  and  their  results  must  be  applied 
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throughout  a  limited  range  only.    The  lower  limit  of  the  range 
to  which  they  are  rationally  applicable  must  lie  at  least  above 

JSTq  +  gp  -  Pq 

e 

because  this  is  the  limit  below  which  they  make  the  total  cost 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  product,  or  the  nett  revenue  zero. 

In  dealing  with  economic  problems  graphic  methods  are  ex- 
tremely valuable.  They  give  a  clear  and  easy  conception  of  how 
results  and  their  causes  vary  together.  But  perhaps  their  great- 
est virtue  Ues  in  this,  that  complex  variations,  often  too  difficult 
for  solution  by  means  of  ordinary  algebra  or  calculus,  are  easily 
dealt  with  graphically  :  their  graphic  treatment  offers  hardly  any 
greater  difficulty  than  does  that  of  simple  variations.  Even 
*'  transcendental "  equations  are  often  easily  soluble  by  graphic 
methods.  Thus  in  solving  these  problems  graphically  there  is 
little  or  no  temptation  to  be  content  with  approximations,  such 
as  straight-line  laws ;  and  there  is  no  technical  subject  in  which 
approximations  of  this  sort  are  more  apt  in  special  cases  to  make 
very  material  differences  in  the  results  obtained.  This  is  so 
especially  in  determining  adjustments  to  give  maximum  economy. 
There  is  quite  a  variety  of  graphic  constructions  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  maximisation  of  economy,  each  better  suited 
for  application  to  its  own  class  of  technical)  problem.  All  of 
them,  however,  are  based  upon  the  general  principle  stated  in  the 
equation  given  above,  namely — 

p""  c  +"r"- 

It  is  not  at  all  desirable  to  strain  after  minute  accuracy  in 
such  solutions,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  such  investigations  that  the  data  have  among  them 
figures  which  cannot  be  known  with  exactitude  because  their  true 
values  vary  from  day  to  day.  Secondly,  at  the  limit  at  which 
any  quantity  reaches  its  maximum  its  variation  is  zero,  and  from 
this  it  follows  that  a  displacement  of  the  adjustment  in  either 
direction  through  a  small  range  makes  no  material  alteration  in 
the  quantity  which  it  is  desired  to  maximise.  This  fact  gives  a 
flcxibihty  to  the  solution  which  is  often  valuable  in  enabling  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  minor  influences  which  have  been  neglected 
in  working  out  the  result. 

Robert  H.  Smith 

No.  61. — ^voL.  XVI.  p 


EECENT  SCHEMES  FOR  RATING  URBAN  LAND 

VALUES. 

Schemes  for  imposing  a  special  rate  on  urban  site  values  were 
discussed  by  the  present  writer  in  an  article  which  was  published 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Economic  Journal  for  the  year 
1900,  before  the  appearance  of  the  final  report  made  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation.  With  the  aid  of  criteria  estab- 
lished in  that  article  it  is  proposed  now  to  advert  to  the  Majority 
Report  of  the  Commission  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  "  rating  of 
land  values/'  ^  to  the  '*  Separate  Report  on  urban  rating  and  site 
values/'  by  a  minority  published  in  the  same  Blue-book,*  and 
to  the  Bills  deriving  from  that  separate  report  which  have  been 
laid  before  Parliament,* 

As  shown  in  the  article  mentioned,  the  incidence  of  a  rate  on 
urban  site  values  involves  the  composition  of  two  laws  relating 
respectively  to  the  taxation  of  rent  proper  and  that  of  "quasi- 
rent."  The  first  law  alone  is  operative  in  those  cases  to  which 
J.  S.  Mill's  doctrine  of  the  unearned  increment  is  applicable. 
It  may  be  well  to  reproduce  the  doctrine  in  his  own  words  :— 
**  Suppose  that  there  is  a  kind  of  income  which  constantly  tends 
to  increase  without  any  exertion  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
owners ;  those  owners  constituting  a  class  in  the  community  whom 
the  natural  course  of  things  progressively  enriches  consistently 
with  complete  passivcness  on  their  own  part  ..."  such  increase 
of  wealth  would  be  a  **fit  subject  of  peculiar  taxation.*'* 

The  opponents  of  a  special  impost  on  site  values  seldom  do 
justice  to  Mill's  doctrine.  The  Majority  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Commission  argue  :  **  Inasmuch  as  the  value  of  the  land  is  in- 
cluded in  the  valuation  of  the  rateable  hereditament  as  a  whole, 

^  The  sabjeot  of  the  ninth  chapter  in  the  Majority  Report. 

a  Cd.  688,  1901. 

'  In  1902  and  the  three  following  years ;  debated  respectively  on  February  19, 
1902,  March  27, 1903,  March  11,  1904,  April  14,  1905.  There  ia  a  good  Bummaiy 
of  the  Bills  in  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Wilson  Fox's  Rating  of  Land  Valties. 

♦  Pol,  Econ,,  Book  V.,  oh.  IV.,  §  6,  and  Contents. 
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ground  rents  .  .  .  are  already  taxed/'  ^  But  the  contention  is  that 
a  special,  a  *'  peculiar/'  impost  should  be  laid  on  certain  ground 
rents.  The  Majority  pronounce  against  that  contention  when 
they  say  '*  nor  does  land  differ  so  essentially  from  other  property 
as  regards  the  alteration  of  its  value  from  time  to  time  as  to 
justify  its  being  rated  exceptionally."^  It  is  here  submitted  that 
a  different  estimate  as  to  the  growth  of  urban  site  value  is  coun- 
tenanced by  such  statistics  as  are  available;  in  particular,  the 
figures  for  the  growth  in  recent  years  of  ground  values  in  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  given  in  the  writings  of  the  Verein  fiir  Socialpolitik^ 
VoL  xciv.  1901,  and  other  French,  Italian,  English,  and 
Americap  statistics,  well  marshalled  by  Professor  Einaudi  in  his 
[lEiftfllerly  s^cle  in  the  Riforma  Sociale  for  August,  1900.^  To 
I  theae  may  be  added  some  striking  instances  adduced  *  by  advo- 
>  catea  of  Iiand  Values  Rating  Bills  in  Parliament,  The  case 
seems  to  be  similar  to  the  case  for  the  differential  taxation  of 
funded  as  distinguished  from  temporary  and  precanous  incomes ; 
a  discrimination  which  was  advocated  by  Mill,  and  w*hich  has 
been  accepted  into  the  financial  systems  of  many  countries,  in- 
cluding our  own  so  far  as  the  Death  Duties  are  defended  on  this 
;  principle,^  It  is  not  a  decisive  objection  against  such  discrimina- 
tion, that  in  the  words  of  the  Minority  Report,^  with  reference  to 
the  taxation  of  the  unearned  increment  of  rent  from  urban  land, 
•*a  consistent  appHcation  of  the  principle  would  be  impractic- 
^ttbie/*  that  urban  land  is  **  not  unique  in  this  respect."  As  Mill 
Mjs,  with  reference  to  the  diffei'ential  taxation  of  incomes,  **  It 
is  no  objection  to  this  principle  that  we  cannot  apply  it  con- 
sialaiitly  in  all  cases.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  of  doing  perfect  justice 
IS  no  reason  against  doing  as  much  as  we  can/* 

Justice  cannot  be  defined  with  objective  precision.  The 
equitable  distribution  of  fiscal  biirdens  is  based  by  many  on  the 
principle  of  Retribution  rather  than  of  Equal  (or  Least)  Sacrifice, 
They  will  have  it  that  a  special  impost  on  unearned  increment 
^from  urban  land  is  just,  because  the  jx>8se88or  has  obtained  this 
advantage  through  the  outlay  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  may, 
indeed t  be  pertinently  asked  whether  landlords  are  the  only  class 
who  have  indirectly  benefited  by  the  improvements  which  others 
havo  mads  in  their  own  interest;  whether  the  outlay  of  civic 
1  Lot.  eiL,  pfk.  »»-40.  3  ji,i4^^  p,  4Q 

*  R#f«fTed  to  in  the  KcoNOUio  Jocf&KjiL.  1900,  p,  G09. 

•  £.^.»  bj  Of.  MiwiDMHAra.     Hwis^td.  vol  120,  p.  478.     MarcJi  27.  1908, 
CA  BMlabUt  Public  S^tumu,  Book  IV.,  oh.  IX.,  §  3.     <-  We  nr^  thus  led  to 

Itw  Dtath  Dati«e  as  %  oapitoliMd  iooomo-taz  leriod  only  on  aoooinal*ta4 
lift,  and  ffpiftrizig  tboBe  eompamlirely  temporary  parU  of  itrcome  that  r«»ttlt 
pvfBonal  exertiQu/'  ^  Loc,  cii,,  p.  IQH 
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authorities  and  fellow-citizens  is  the  only  cause  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  rent.^  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  definition  of  justice  will  be  free  from  dialectical  objec- 
tions. We  must  count  as  gathering  with  us  those  who  do  not 
scatter  against  us.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  following  Mill, 
who  in  their  proposals  to  tax  increment  of  rent,  at  least  empha- 
sise the  circumstance  that  it  is  "  unearned."  Of  this  type  is  the 
remarkable  doctrine  which  Professor  Adolph  Wagner  expressed 
in  a  recent  address.  Supposing  a  piece  of  land  to  have  changed 
hands  for  100,000  marks,  and  in  a  year  or  two  to  be  again  sold  for 
150,000  marks,  a  capital  expenditure  of  10,000  marks  in  the  way 
of  improvement  having  been  in  the  meantime  made,  Professor 
Wagner  thus  goes  on  : — **  There  remains  of  the  150,000  marks 
40,000 :  that  is  the  unearned  increment  Ikonjuncturgewinn]. 
This  40,000  marks  has  the  owner  produced  by  his  own  efficiency 
and  labour?  Nol  Has  he  paid  for  them?  Nol  .  .  .  This 
40,000  marks  then  is  to  be  drawn  on  for  purposes  of  taxation 
Igilt  68  zur  Besteuerung  heranzuziehen].  You  cannot  put  the 
rate  high  enough  in  my  opinion.  I  would  leave  something  to  the 
owner  who  has  gained  under  such  circumstances,  say,  10  per 
cent.,  or  as  such  a  measure  could  not  yet  be  carried  through, 
say  50  per  cent.,  or  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  30  per  cent."  • 

It  will  be  observed  that  Professor  Wagner  does  not  propose 
to  deal  in  this  drastic  manner  with  the  original  100,000  marks. 
It  is  only  the  disciples  of  Henry  George  who  would  treat  a  land- 
owner like  a  slaveowner,®  whose  unhallowed  property  may  be 
confiscated  without  compensation.  It  is  not  proposed  to  argue 
here  against  this  principle;  argument  about  first  principles  is 
unavailing.  There  is  postulated  a  general  agreement  with  the 
doctrine  of  imeamed  increment — as  taught  by  Mill,  not  aa 
caricatured  by  George. 

The  application  of  MilFs  doctrine  would  be  simple  but  that  the 
law  on  which  it  is  based  is  cut  into  by  another  law  of  incidence. 
It  is  not  only  true  that,  in  the  words  of  Ricardo,  "  a  tax  on  rent 
[proper]  would  fall  wholly  on  landlords,"  but  also  that  "  a  partial 
tax  on  profits  will  raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  on  which  it 
falls."  Now  a  site-value  tax  under  the  prevalent  system  of  urban 
tenures  is  apt  to  fall  to  some  extent  on  the  profits  of  the  business- 
men who  supply  house-acconmiodation.  The  prospect  of  a  rise  in 

1  Compare  Prof.  Einaudi's  dialeotio  in  tke  Ri/ortfui  SociaU  for  September,  190a 
«  KommunaU  Steuer/ragen  (1904),  referred  to  by  R.  0.  Brooks  in  the  PoUtieal 

Science  Quarterly  for  Decombor,  1905. 

»  The  paraUol  ia  expressly  drawn  in  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Blinois  Lftbou 

Bureau. 
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the  value  of  bouse  property  enoourageB  the  supply  of  house  accom- 
modation ;  the  prospect  of  an  additional  impost »  however  named, 
to  be  levied  in  the  future  on  those  who  in  the  present  are  making 
efforts  and  sacrifices  in  the  way  of  production  tends  to  discourage 
that  supply. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  prospect  is  too  remote  to  alTect 
present  action  ;  and  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  producer  of  a 
house  will  not  be  bo  much  affected  by  the  prospect  of  taxation 
extending  over  a  series  of  future  years  as  the  producer  of  a  hat — 
Ricardo*B  favourite  instance— is  affected  by  an  ordinary  tax.^  Full 
allowance  being  made  for  this  difference,  a  considerable  effect  in 
the  way  of  increased  burden  to  the  consumer  must  still  be  at- 
tributed to  the  prospect  of  diminished  profits  for  the  producer. 
The  distance  in  time  to  which  the  outlook  of  the  building  entre- 
preneur  extends  is  well  illustrated  by  a  form  of  lease  which  seems 
to  be  not  unknown  in  Chicago,  in  which  the  future  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  property  is  the  subject  of  stipulation.  Here  is  a 
spt^imen  :  *  the  lease  of  a  certain  plot  of  ground  for  ninety^eight 
years  and  eleven  months  from  June,  1894.  The  lessee  is  to  con- 
atruct  a  first-class  building  thereon  by  May  1st,  1895.  He  is  to 
pay  up  to  April  30th,  1895,  $5,000,  and  afterwards  annual  rents 

aa  follows : — 

f 

12,000 


15,000 
17,000 
20,000 
25,000 


(For  nine  years 
For  next  ten  years 
For  next  ten  years 
For  next  ten  years 
For  remaining  fifty-nine  years 
The  prospect  of  future  increment  is  evidently  not  indifferent 
to  the  lessee*  PrimA  facie,  if  the  Government  exacted  from  that 
entrepreneur,  under  the  title  of  site  value,  a  sum  in  excess  of  that 
surplus  which  he  can  afford  to  hand  to  the  ground  landlord,  the 
supply  of  house  accommodation  would  be  restricted. 

No!  it  may  be  objected,  all  that  will  happen  is  that  the  rent 
of  the  gpoxmd  landlord  will  be  pro  tanto  diminished.  Fine  issues 
aans  here  raised.  Let  us  approach  the  question  by  first  consider- 
ing a  rate  of  the  ordinary  kind  ad  valorem  on  the  rent  payable 
by  the  occupier.  This  imf>03t.  if  levied  on  the  building  owner, 
woald  not  be  thrown  by  him  altogether  on  the  ground  landlord, 
as  some  high  authorities  have  conceived,  but  in  part  at  least,  and 
very  possibly  altogether,  on  the  occupier.^    Now  when  we  snb- 

*  Cf.  BoowoMifj  Jovmtkh,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  610-511. 

*  Taken  from  the  aforeMtid  report  of  the  lUinoiB  Labour  Bureau. 

*  EooKoicic  JouAFAL,  VII.,  p*  66  and  context ;  X.,  p,  3iO  and  coatdxt. 
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Btitute  for  this  kind  of  impost  that  reduction  of  profits  which  may 
be  apprehended  from  a  site-value  tax  levied  on  the  building 
owners,  is  the  case  materially  different?  The  answer  of  pore 
theory  is,  yes.  There  is  in  the  abstract  all  the  difference  between 
a  tax  on  a  margin  and  a  tax  on  a  surplus.^  But  the  theory  is 
seldom  applicable  in  all  its  purity  to  concrete  circumstances. 
There  is  not  usually  a  practical  difference  of  first  importance 
between  a  specific  tax  and  a  tax  by  way  pf  licence.  To  be  sare^ 
there  is  usually  absent  a  condition  which  is  apt  to  be  present  in 
the  case  now  under  consideration — namely,  the  existence  of  land 
for  which  there  is  no  other  use  qkt  all  comparable  in  profitableness 
with  the  production  of  that  commodity  on  the  producer  of  which 
it  is  proposed  to  levy  an  impost.  But  this  condition  is  not  always 
present  in  the  case  under  consideration.  Suppose  the  Chicago 
builder  above  instanced  to  foresee  that  in  the  first  three  periods 
in  which  he  had  been  ready  to  give  the  ground  landlord  12,000, 
15,000,  and  17,000  dollars  per  annum  re3pectively,  he  would  in 
consequence  of  the  new  impost  be  exposed  to  an  exaction  of  60 
per  cent,  more  in  each  of  those  periods ;  will  not  his  enterprise 
be  damped?  He  cannot  withhold  from  the  ground  landlord  more 
than  he  was  prepared  to  offer  him ;  the  prospect  of  a  charge  on 
profits  which  cannot  thus  be  recouped  tends  to  check  building 
enterprise.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  a  rate  on  site  value 
of  the  kind  proposed  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  tax  on  surplus.  Sup- 
pose that  transactions  by  which  the  building  owner  raises  money 
on  the  security  of  the  premises  are  hampered  by  the  prospect 
that  the  interest  payable  in  return  for  those  advances  will  be  in 
the  future  pursued  with  a  so-called  site-value  tax,  even  into  the 
bands  of  the  creditor.  Lenders  would  insist  on  more  onerous 
terms,  and  the  extension  of  the  entrepreneur's  operations  would 
be  checked ;  the  effect  of  the  impost  would  then  be  of  that  mar" 
ginal  kind  which,  as  we  have  seen,  restricts  the  application  of 
building  capital,  and  imposes  a  burden  on  the  consumer  of  house- 
accommodation. 

Altogether,  the  case  may  be  compared,  in  respect  of  the 
uncertainty  of  its  incidence,  to  a  customs  duty.  The  incidence 
of  such  a  duty  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  duty  on  home-made 
articles.  Theory  admits  that  a  part  of  the  tax  may  fall  on  the 
foreigner.  But  only  reckless  and  ignorant  politicians  act  upon 
the  supposition  that  all  the  tax  is  always  borne  by  the  foreigner. 

The  neglect  of  the  burden  repcrcussively  imposed  on  the 
occupier  is  the  capital   error  of  the   schemes  criticised  in   the 

^  See  KcoNOMio  Joubhal,  VII.,  p.  67. 
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former  paper ;  schemes  justly  described  in  the  Separate  Eeport  ^  as 
"crude  and  violent,"  neither  "equitable  nor  workable."  The 
writers  of  the  report  honourably  abstain  from  the  violent  inter- 
ference with  contracts,  discerning  its  tendency  to  check  enter- 
prise. **  The  proposed  violation  of  contracts  would  greatly 
aggravate  existing  evils  by  destroying  confidence  and  discouraging 
building  enterprise."  * 

With  regard  to  the  incidence  of  the  proposed  imposts,  unac- 
companied by  violence,  the  writers  of  the  Minority  Beport  perceive 
clearly  enough  that  foreseen  rates  of  the  ordinary  kind  are  apt  to 
be  in  part  thrown  on  the  occupier,  even  though  levied  from  the 
building  owner.®  But  they  and  the  promoters  of  Bills  founded 
on  their  report,  have  not  equally  realised  that  a  foreseen  impost 
levied  from  the  owner  does  not  lose  the  property  of  transference 
to  the  occupier,  because  it  is  called  a  rate  on  site  value. 

The  neglect  of  this  incident  exposes  to  some  doubt  the 
Minority's  fine  reasoning  as  to  the  local  distribution  of  the  new 
impost ;  the  consequences  thus  described  by  the  promoter  of  a  Bill 
on  the  lines  of  th6  Separate  Eeport : — **  The  inner  ring  of  the 
town  will  move  out  the  outer  rings,  and  the  outer  rings  will  push 
out  the  population  still  further  outwards."  * 

So  far  as  the  proposed  rate  on  site  value  acts  like  a  tax  on 
rent  proper,  doubtless,  ceteris  paribus,  the  taxation  by  which 
the  enterprise  of  the  builder  is  checked  will  be  reduced  ;  and  since 
there  is  most  building  at  the  periphery,  building  there  will  be 
most  encouraged. 

But  whereas  the  new  rate  is,  after  a  short  interval,  to  fall  upon 
the  building  owner  ^ — that  is,  the  entrepreneur,  or  a  party  from 
whom  he  obtains  payment — it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  pro- 
posed rate  will  act  partly  as  a  tax  on  profits.  To  that  extent 
building  enterprise  will  be  checked.  The  check  may  be  expected 
to  be  greater  at  the  periphery  than  the  centre  ;  not  only  absolutely 
or  in  toto,  because  there  is  more  building  at  the  periphery,  but 
also  per  cent,  of  the  outlay,  for  a  reason  above  indicated,  that  the 
foreseen  decrement  of  profits  are  less  capable  of  being  deducted 
from  ground-rents  where  ground-rents  are  low,  as  at  the  peri- 
phery, than  where  they  are  large  enough  to  recoup  anticipated 
loss  of  profits,  a«  at  the  centre. 

Without  insisting  on  this  paradoxical  consequence,  may  we 
not  invoke  the  general  pre3umption  against  seeking  to  compass 

>  Loc.  cU.,  pp.  162, 166.  «  Loc.  cU.  p.  164. 

»  Loe.  eU.,  p.  166.  *  Hansard,  Vol.  103,  p.  483. 

*  SeparaU  Report,  p.  171  ;  and  the  Bills  founded  on  the  Report. 
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by  taxation  ulterior  objects  other  than  revenue.  Disturbance  to 
industry  is  in  general  a  much  more  certain  consequence  than 
any  beneficial  result  that  is  proposed.  Thus  the  promoter  of  a 
Land  Value  Bating  Bill,  after  admitting  that  in  his  scheme 
within  "  the  inner  ring  of  the  city  "  "  the  tax  would  increase  on 
each  property,"  goes  on  : — *'  But  even  there  there  would  be  no 
hardship  on  property  owners.  For  they  would  only  have  to 
build  better  premises  and  use  their  land  better,  and  they  would 
not  as  now  be  subjected  to  a  higher  tax  on  their  enterprise."* 
If  it  is  meant  to  suggest  here,  as  in  other  passages,  that  the 
new  impost  would  supply  a  new  motive  to  the  owner  to  use  his 
land  better,  the  deduction  appears  to  be  very  questionable.  If 
it  did  not  before  pay  him  to  replace  an  old  building,  it  will  not  pay 
him  any  better  to  do  so,  because,  under  the  new  system,  whether 
lie  does  so  or  not,  he  will  be  placed  under  the  necessity  of  paying 
a  site- value  rate.  This  and  other  points  of  theory  here  touched 
upon  arc  elaborately  demonstrated  by  Professor  Luigi  Einaudi  in 
his  Studi  sugli  effetti  delV  Impostc,^  the  most  exhaustive  and 
sagacious  treatise  on  the  whole  subject  known  to  the  present 
writer. 

Similar  criticisms  may  be  directed  against  the  proposed  land 
value  rates  in  their  relation  to  vacant  land.  The  promoter  of 
such  a  measure  argues,^  **  the  landlords  will  come  tumbling  over 
one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  sell,  and  down  will  come  the 
value  of  the  land  to  the  price  at  which  it  ought  to  be  sold — that 
is,  a  little  above  its  agricultural  value."  In  this  and  like  pas- 
sages there  seems  to  be  involved  a  disputable  opinion  as  to  the 
functions  of  the  speculator  in  land  :  too  low  an  estimate  of  his 
usefulness,  too  high  an  estimate  of  his  power  to  prejudice  the 
consumer.  As  in  other  industries — if  not  quite  so  much  as  in 
other  industries* — the  speculator  is  useful  in  finding  a  market 
for  the  article.  As  Mr.  Edward  Bond,  in  a  debate  on  one  of  the 
Bills  now  under  consideration,  urged,  **  they  had  to  rely  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  on  the  efforts  of  speculative  builders  and 
commercial  men,  who  w^ent  into  the  business  with  a  view  to 
getting  a  fair  return  for  their  money."  ^    The  discouragement  of 

1  Profaoe  to  Zimmermann's  Taxation  of  Land  Values  (1905). 

*  Reviewed  in  the  Economic  Journal,  XIII.,  p.  237. 

*  Preface  to  Zimmennann's  Taxation  of  Land  Values. 

*  Can  it  be  maintained  that  pure  speculation  in  land  unacoompanied  with  any 
other  productive  activity — to  ''buy  to  hold  and  sell  at  a  profit/*  as  the  advertise- 
ments put  it^is  attended  with  all  the  advantages  ascribed  by  economists  (J.  S. 
Mill,  for  instance,  Pol.  £con.,  Book  IV.,  Ch.  II.,  §  4)  to  speculation  (without 
monctpoly)  in  a  commodity  like  wheat  ?  ^  Hansard,  Vol.  103,  p.  522. 
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this  necessary  middleman  would,  he  thought,  not  conduce  to  the 
result  aimed  at,  *'  namely,  to  bring  more  land  into  the  market/' 
but  to  the  opposite  result.  As  in  other  industries,  the  speculator 
ts  not  80  responsible  as  he  apinaars  to  be  for  high  prices.  Their 
fundamental  cause — the  urgent  demand  for  an  article  of  which 
the  quantity  in  existence  is  limited — is  not  created  by  specu- 
lators. We  may  therefore  apply  to  the  above-cited  proposals , 
what  is  said  in  the  Reix>rt  (Lord  Hobhou8e*6)  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Taxation  Committee  of  the  County  Council,-  with 
respect  to  certain  earlier  proposals  of  similar  design.  **  We  doubt 
first  whether  it  is  possible  to  force  the  market,  as  they  suggest, 
by  the  indirect  agency  of  rates  upon  land-owners.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  land*owners  to  bring  their  land  into  profitable  occupa- 
tion as  quickly  as  they  can.  We  doubt  secondly  whether,  if 
the  land  market  could  he  artificially  forced  by  a  system  of  rating, 
it  would  be  found  of  advantage  to  landowners/* 

In  what  precjedes  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  urban 
land  is  not  monopolised  in  the  sense  of  being  under  the  control 
of  a  single  person  (individual  or  corporate).  How  far  this  as- 
sumption is  illegitimate  the  writer  has  no  mean  3  of  forming  a 
judgment  based  on  accurate  information.  He  is  not  much 
affected  by  declamations  so  loose  as  not  to  distinguish  between 
monopoly  in  the  sense  pertinent  to  the  reasoning,  and  monopoly 
in  the  sense  of  limited  total  supply.  There  is  some  trustworthy 
E5 — that  of  the  careful  Professor  Voigt  in  a  masterly  study 
Housing  Question  in  Berlin  ^ — ^that  there  at  least  the  com- 
plaint against  monopoly  is  not  justified.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  power  of  large  landlords  in  small  towns  is  checked 
the  competition  which  exists  with  other  towns. ^ 
Id  fine,  the  interest  of  monopohsts  is  not  always  contrary  to 
that  of  their  customers.  It  is  supposed  to  be,  much  more  often 
than  it  is  proved  to  be,  in  the  case  of  Railways.*  In  the  case  of 
land  the  frequent  allegations  that  a  large  rise  of  price  has  been 
obtained  by  holding  up  land  does  not  prove  that  the  best  use  of 
the  land  has  not  been  made.  If  it  was  the  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  owner  to  prefer  the  large  deferred  rent  to  the  small  one. 
which  might  have  been  obtained  sooner,  it  was  presumably  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  municipality  also  to  wait.  There  is  no 
reaaon  to  think  that  they  ought  to  ''  discount  the  future  '*  at  a 

*  MinuU  of  lh<  Procuding§  of  th«  Tjondon  Couti^ty  Council  for  169X. 

*  acktiftm  dn  VirHnfUiT  SocialpoUlik,    Band  XOIV.  (1901),  p.  SSS. 

*  Cf,  EaomoMJc  Jotrmiri.£.,  X.,  p,  501.  note. 

*  8««  some  iniiMioes  in  Mr.  Dndlej  Evans'  artiele  on  **  British  Runways  %n^ 
Ooodi  Tmlfio  '*  in  ihe  Ecokomjc  Joukkal  for  1905, 
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less  provident  rate  than  the  capitalist.  The  delay  which  is  for 
the  fiscal  interest  of  the  municipality  may  be,  indeed,  but  there 
appears  no  presumption  that  it  will  be,  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants.  Forcing  the  market,  ''  forestalling  the 
blighted  harvest "  of  urban  land  might  have  led  to  ilnde^rable 
jerry-building  and  other  admitted  evils.^ 

The  antithesis  between  the  interests  of  the  owner  and  the 
monopolist  is  most  likely  to  exist  when  his  interest  is  other  than 
pecuniary,  such  as  affection  for  amenities.  The  interposition 
of  the  civic  authority  is  doubtless  justified  in  such  cases.  But 
surely  a  tax  is  a  very  clumsy  method  of  applying  the  required 
control. 

To  this  reasoning  may  be  opposed  the  experience  of  foreign 
and  colonial  land  taxes.  And  doubtless  if  the  oonten- 
tion  were  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  site  rates 
would  be  followed  by  immediate  dissolution,  that  experience 
would  be  decisive.  But,  whereas  it  is  contended  only  that 
these  rates  will  act  like  a  protectionist  duty,  indirectly  burden- 
ing the  citizens  whom  it  purports  to  benefit,  against  this  con- 
tention the  short  experience  of  very  recent  legislation  in  other 
countries  is  not  available.  Perhaps  no  experience,  however  pro- 
longed, would  be  adequate;  as  in  the  argument  for  Free  Trade, 
we  must  depend  largely  upon  general  reasoning." 

The  suggested  analogy  with  Protection  will  perhaps  be 
accepted  by  the  advocates  of  site  taxation.  Admitting  that  part 
of  the  new  burden  will  fall  on  the  occupiers,  they  may  still  take 
up  the  position  that  this  is  a  very  good  way  of  raising  additional 
rates.  The  more  knowing  among  the  town  councillors  who 
advocate  the  current  schemes  may  employ  the  common  doctrine 
of  unearned  increment,  or  the  more  refined  reasoning  of  the 
Separate  Report,  ad  captaiidam  plebem,  as  crafty  statesmen  have 
been  suspected  of  recommending  a  modicum  of  Protection,  not 
being  the  dupes  of  their  own  argument,  but  because  the  people 
could  thus  be  more  easily  induced  to  submit  to  additional  taxa- 
tion. It  is  as  if  in  a  wine-growing  country  a  new  tax,  really 
incident  on  the  wine-bibbing  public,  was  recommended,  partly  as 
extracted  from  the  ill-gotten  gains  accruing  to  the  lords  of  the 
vineyards,  partly  as   inducing   the  wine-dealers  to    place    their 

»  The  ftuthors  of  the  Separate  Report,  p.  175,  and  some  of  their  followers  («/.  the 
able  article  in  the  Indtpmid^t  Bevi&w  for  1905)  are  on  their  guard  against  these 
evils.  But  stiU  the  question  reours  whether  a  tax  is  the  best  method  of  securing 
just  the  requisite  amount  and  kind  of  building. 

»  As  J.  S.  MiU  {Logic,  Bk.  VI.)  and  Sir  Robert  Oiffcn  (Enflay  on  Import  and 
^gcport  StatisticSy  Sect.  VI.)  have  inter  alios  pointed  out. 
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goods  oo  tbe  market  sooner  instead  of  waiting  for  an  enhanced 
|vioe« 

If  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  change  in  the  point  of  per- 
CQSBoo  of  a  tax  on  the  householder,  like  the  change  in  the  taxa- 
tioo  of  tlie  beer-drinking  public  when  a  beer-tax  or  a  licence  has 
beeo  added  to  or  substituted  for  a  malt-tax,  then  cadit  qucestio. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  a  site-value  tax  unaccompanied  by  inter- 
with  contracts,  if  not  more  costly  to  collect  and  not  more 
to  industry  than  an  ordinary  rate,  would  be  no  worse 
tfaaD  an  ordinary  rate.^  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  for  a  reason 
like  that  which  is  pro  tanto  available  in  favour  of  a  customs  duty 
in  prafereoce  to  a  duty  on  a  home-made  article — namely,  that  a 
part  ot  tbe  tormer  may  fall  upon  the  foreigner.  So  a  part  of 
the  site  tax  may  fall  where  it  can  be  borne  with  least  sacrifice. 

But  it  is  evidently  not  on  such  grounds,  not  as  an  ordinary 
lax,  that  the  authors  of  the  Separate  Report  and  their  followers 
in  PariiaiDeot  defend  their  schemes,  but  bond  fide  upon  the 
groands  that  have  been  above  examined.  Some  more  or  less 
\  eorroboration  is  also  derived  by  the  Parliamentary  advo- 
from  the  considerations  on  which  Mill's  doctrine  of  un- 
samed  increment  rest.  It  is  thus  that  we  interpret  the 
OQ  striking  instances  of  increased  value  accruing  by 
lapse  of  time.*  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  inquire 
tbe  new  schemes  are  defensible  as  being  in  accordance 
with  MiU*s  recommendations. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  the  current  schemes  involve  Mill's  principle 
of  taxing  unearned  increments  they  are  defended  by  tbe  present 
writer.  But  the  defence  on  this  ground  is  not  so  strong  as  might 
pniiii  facie  appear.  The  schemes  do  indeed  include  taxation  of 
ooeanied  increment  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  taxation.  But 
m  6scal  science  the  greater  does  not  always  comprehend  the  less. 
Compare  the  working  of  Mill's  principle  with  tbe  modem  form 
of  site- value  tax.  In  the  case  of  premises  in  the  centre  of  a 
town  when  a  new  lease  is  created — or  the  land  is  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  the  ground-landlord  Mill's  plan  is — with  due  regard 
to  the  interest  initially  existing — to  dock  tbe  future  receipts 
of  bndkMtb  by  a  substantial  percentage,  such  a  percentage  as 
Pnrfies«>r  Wagner,  in  the  passage  above-quoted,  has  proposed 
to  take  from  unearned  increment.^  If  this  plan  bad  been 
adopted   in   MilFs  time  some  two  millions  sterling  might  now 

>  Tb«  oonditioQi  prMoppoted  are  not  very  likaly  fco  be  fulfilled  if  (he  plan  is 
■  iii|iigi1  ondar  ibe  miMODeepUont  which  make  il  appear,  not  an  ordinarily  op- 
fmmtf^  k«t  AB  esteMtdinarily  eqollahle  tax.  (C/.  Ecoxomic  Joubhal,  X.,p.  609.) 

>  Cf.  atev«,  p.  67,  DOU  i.  *  Above,  p.  68. 
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be  flowing  into  the  municipal  treasury.^  But  nothing  like  this 
could  be  obtained  from  the  same  ground-rents  according  to  the 
methods  now  in  vogue.  Dealing  with  wheat  and  tares — earned 
and  unearned  increments — promiscuously ,  as  above  argued ,  they 
could  not,  under  the  name  of  site-tax,  impose  30  drastic  an  impost, 
or  rather  an  appropriation.  It  would  be  particularly  impossible 
to  do  so  in  the  case  where  the  value  of  the  cleared  site  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  site  plus  an  existing  tenement.  Some 
advocates  of  new  schemes  may  claim  indeed  that  their  schemes 
will  put  a  stop  to  that  anomaly.  But  it  has  been  argued  above/ 
that  this  claim  is  not  admissible.  If,  as  appears  to  be  the  general 
design  of  these  schemes,  a  site-value  rate  is  to  be  imposed  on 
the  land  before  it  changes  hands,  to  follow  it  into  new  hands 
without  breach  of  continuity,  and  to  be  fixed  at  a  constant 
percentage  for  a  whole  country,  or  at  least  district,  then  an 
operation  on  anything  like  the  scale  contemplated  by  Mill  with 
respect  to  newly  created  ground-rent  would  be  impracticable. 

Like  remarks  apply  to  the  proposed  taxation  of  vacant  land. 
MilFs  plan  would  be  to  wait  till  the  egg  is  laid,  and  then  if  you 
like,  scoop  out  all  the  yoke.  The  plan  of  taxing  the  value  of 
the  goose  derived  from  the  prospect  of  future  eggs  cannot  well 
be  so  drastic.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  objection  is  distinct 
from  and  additional  to  the  more  familiar  objection  already  in 
effect  urged,  that  tampering  with  the  process  of  capitalistic  in- 
cubation will  diminish  the  number  of  eggs  available  for  con- 
sumption. 

If  there  is  no  other  general  principle  but  Mill's  conducting 
to  a  '*  peculiar"  taxation  of  site-value,  the  only  question  is  how 
far  is  it  in  practice  safe  to  follow  that  principle.  May  we  apply 
to  English  tenures  the  regulations  which  are  now  proposed  in 
Berlin.  **  An  increment  tax  shall  be  levied  whenever  the  present 
purchase  price  or  the  market  value  \_gemeine  werf]  of  the  real 
estate  exceeds  by  more  than  10  per  cent,  the  price  paid  at  the 
former  change  of  hands,"  to  which  price  is  to  bo  added  expenses 
for  improvements  and  repairs.® 

Or  are  such  inquisitory  methods  to  be  deprecated  because, 
in  the  words  of  the  Majority  Eeport  on  Local  Taxation,  they 
**  would  bring  into  existence  new  inequalities  of  liability,"  and, 
we    may  add,   check    supply  by  harassing    enterprise    "unless 

^  Aa  argued  in  the  fonner  paper,  p.  499  (where  there  ii  an  obviooi  mieprint  of 
20,000  for  200,000),  and  p.  516. 

«  Above,  p.  68. 

*  *'  Berlin's  Tax  Problem,"  b^  Bobt.  C.  Brooks,  PoUticdl  8ci§nce  Qttarterlu,  ]>eo, 
1006. 
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wore  taken  to  differentiate  not  only  between  district 
and  dislrict,  but  between  property  and  property — an  obligation 
which  in  our  opinion  could  not  be  satisfied  by  any  possible 
Dodificatioo  of  the  existing  rating  machinery."  ^ 

On  this  important  question  the  present  writer  has  nothing 
to  add  to  the  considerations  summarised  in  a  former  article.' 
Poaubly,  as  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land  in  Great  Britain, 
ihe  application  of  Mill's  principle  may  seem,  under  existing 
oooditioDS,  impracticable.  Possibly,  as  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
turml  land  in  Ireland,  after  much  beagled  legislation,  long  banish- 
ment of  political  economy  to  Saturn,  the  treatment  ultimately 
adopted  will  embody  the  ideas  of  Mill.' 

F.  Y.  Edqewobth 

■  Loc.  eiL,p,  44. 

*  BCOSOMIC  JoOBNilL,  X.,  p.  61S. 

*  Sm  England  and  Ireland,  by  J.  S.  Mill,  1868. 


REVIEWS 

The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  during  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ages.  By  W.  Cukninohah,  D.D.  (4th  edition.) 
Cambridge  University  Press  (1905),  p.  zxvi.,  724. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Cunningham's  economic  history  of 
England  was  published  in  1882.  It  was  a  small  volume,  and 
covered,  or  rather  pegged  out,  the  whole  ground  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Bomans  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  author  would 
now  be  the  most  ready  to  confess  that  in  this  volume  he  had  done 
those  things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and,  still  more,  left 
undone  those  things  that  he  ought  to  have  done.  But,  unlike  too 
many  miserable  sinners  of  authors,  he  showed  that  there  was  life 
in  him,  and  year  after  year,  in  lectures,  occasional  writings,  and 
enlarged  and  revised  editions,  he  changed  the  whole  work  in  form 
and  substance.  The  large  volume  under  review  is  now  the  first 
of  three,  and  to  understand  properly  the  labour  involved  in  deletion 
and  completion  the  reader  should  turn  to  the  earlier  work.  That 
work,  however,  with  all  its  faults,  had  one  great  merit.  It  was 
written  in  such  a  way  and  with  such  guiding  ideas  as  to  be  capable 
of  expansion  and  growth ;  it  was  never  intended  to  be  stereotyped ; 
and  it  was  a  beginning  in  the  way  of  meeting  the  wants  of  those 
who  were  learning  or  teaching  economic  history  in  the  early 
'eighties.  As  one  who  felt  such  wants,  both  as  learner  and 
teacher,  the  present  writer  returns  thanks  to  Dr.  Cunningham  for 
the  great  satisfaction  afforded  by  his  labours. 

This  first  volume  is  in  some  respects  the  strongest  and  in  some 
the  weakest  of  the  three.  And  to  avoid  the  risk  of  appreciation 
seeming  to  degenerate  into  mere  flattery,  some  of  the  shortcomings 
may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place.  The  period  labelled  Early 
History  is  on  the  whole  least  satisfactory,  though  there  are  some 
notable  chapters  (e.g.,  chapter  v.  on  the  Danes,  and  chapter  vi.  h. 
on  early  units  of  measurement).  Dr.  Cunningham  still  retains  in 
its  main  outhnes  the  traditional  view  of  the  influence,  or  rather 
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want  of  influence,  of  the  Eoman  occupation  on  the  development  of 
the  nation.  He  has,  it  is  true,  accepted  and  incorporated  im- 
portant fragments  of  Seebohm*B  work,  and  he  is  a  competent  critic 
of  the  literature  to  which  the  English  Villuge  Community  has 
given  rise.  He  has  inserted  a  copy  of  Scebohm's  celebrated  map 
of  a  virgate,  and  the  frontispiece  is  a  very  good  photograph  of  an 
open  field  with  balks. 

But  by  rejecting  the  main  argument  and  the  leading  ideas 
he  has  lost — even  if  we  take  the  lowest  ground—a  most  effective 
hypothesis  for  presenting  in  an  ordered  manner  the  effects  in  the 
pre-Saxon  period  of  successive  waves  of  conquest  and  immigration 
on  the  economic  structure.  According  to  the  traditional  view  the 
Boman  civilisation  in  England  was  practically  swept  away  and  the 
Bomanised  Britons  were  driven  westwards  or  exterminated  by  the 
ixon  invader.  On  this  view  any  apparent  survivals  of  Roman 
ifliiences  in  the  form  of  law  or  religion  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
reintroduction  by  the  Church  at  later  periods :  the  Eoman  occupa- 
tion was  a  mere  incident — an  incident,  by  the  way»  extending 
over  four  centuries — and  the  only  Roman  survivals  of  importance 
were  the  roads  and  bridges  and  the  ruins  of  the  cities.  If  the 
Boman  civilisation  was  ohhterated  still  less  import-ant,  on  this  view, 
must  have  been  any  survivals  of  the  tribes  whom  the  Romans  con- 
quered. Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Dr.  Cunningham, 
wbOde  work,  as  the  very  title  implies,  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
growth  and  continuity  of  change,  should  begin  his  history  with 
Ibe  English  in  Frisia,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  the  conquest  >f 
BDgland  by  the  English.  On  this  plan  what  might  have  been 
two  most  interesting  chapters  (or  books)  have  remained  unwritten. 
The  first  would  have  brought  up  to  date  the  work  of  Elton  on 
tbe  Origins  of  English  History,  and  given  an  account  of  the 
fX»nomy  of  the  tribes  which  occupied  Britain  before  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  8eo(:»nd  chapter  (or  book)  an  inquiry  would 
have  been  made  into  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion, not  only  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  manor,  the  cultivation 
of  land,  and  similar  topics  which  Seebohm's  inquiry  has  made 
popular,  but  as  regards  other  economic  elements  which  still  lie 
bmied,  so  far  as  the  economist  is  concerned,  in  the  books  of  the 
anfciqnaries  (e.g.,  Thomas  Wright).  For  both  chapters  there  ia 
now  an  abundance  of  material  available,  and,  in  both,  subjects  of 
the  grsalefit  economic  interest  are  involved.  And  it  must  be  con* 
foiKKl  that  the  reasons  given  for  beginning  with  the  EngUsh  in 
JhMat  asMl  Dot  with  the  pre-Boman  and  Bomanised  Bntons  in 
England,  are  neither  new  nor  strong.    On  p.  108  we  are  told  that 
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the  proof  of  the  destruction  bas  already  been  given,  but  when  we 
turn  back  (p.  60)  all  that  we  find  is  that  there  is  no  inherent  im- 
probabiHty  in  the  story  of  destruction  and  devastation  recounted  by 
Bede,  Gildas  and  Nennius,  and  a  little  earlier  (p.  56)  descriptive" 
passages  from  Bede  are  quoted.  Bede,  however,  was  not  born  till 
672  A.D,,  and  Dr*  Cunningham's  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Romans  is  410  A.D.  For  the  most  part,  Bede  relied  on  popular 
traditions  and  on  the  rhetorical  eifusion  of  Gildas,  whose  story,  we 
were  assured  years  ago  by  a  very  competent  authority,  is  built  on 
some  slight  notes  in  an  old  Continental  chronicler,  and  displays  the 
most  profound  ignorance  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Cunningham  rests  his  argument  also  on  th©j 
alleged  facts  that  the  Latin  language  and  the  Christian  religioB 
apparently  disappeared  with  the  Koman  legions.  But  according 
to  the  usual  Roman  ix>Iicy  of  amalgamation  and  subjugation,  th€ 
Boman  soldiers  in  a  distant  province  were  drawn  from  all  parts  ol 
the  Empire — and  the  inscriptions  in  Britain  show  that  this  was  the 
case — and  parccTe  subjeciis  was  their  golden  rule.  It  is,  then, 
quite  possible  that  lq  Britain  under  the  Romans,  although  Latini 
was  the  official  language,  it  was  not  the  language  in  general  use 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  probable  that  Teutonic  tribes »  as 
Kemble  and  other  authorities  have  maintained,  had  made  per- 
manent settlements  in  Britain  before  the  Roman  occupation ,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  there  was  as  much  **  English  "as  *'  Latin  *' 
spoken  in  **  Celtic'*  England  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
though  the  English  was  not  the  English  of  Frisia  any  more  than 
the  Latin  was  the  Latin  of  Rome.  In  the  same  way  the  signifi- 
cance  of  the  disappearance  of  Christianity  depends  a  good  deal 
on  the  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  Christianisation  of  Britain, 
which  again  opens  up  a  wide  controversy.  Perhaps  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham may,  on  some  future  occasion,  give  us  an  additional 
preliminary  volume  dealing  with  England  before  the  Saxon 
invasions. 

The  materials  for  the  economic  history  of  Saxon  England  are 
BO  scanty^  and  the  period  is  so  interesting,  that  any  omission  of 
importance  is  a  matter  for  regret.  The  Saxon  land  charters  are 
amongst  the  most  interesting  documents  in  English  history,  and 
the  work  of  Earle  has  made  them  so  accessible  and  intelligible 
that  one  would  naturally  expect  greater  prominence  to  be  given  to 
them  than  is  done  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  One  of  the  best  features 
of  his  work,  as  a  whole,  is  the  introduction,  ahke  in  text,  not^s, 
and  uppendiccs,  of  specimens  of  the  original  sources,  and  as  the 
Saxon  charters  are  very  brief  a  tyi>ical  six^cimen  might  easily  have 
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beeo  inserted  in  Apixmdix  B,  or  preferably  in  the  text,  and  the 
pertinent  explanation  woiilt!  have  been  most  instructive  to  the 
student  in  many  ways.  Th**  lainl  charter  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
landmark  in  history. 

In  the  book  entitled  Feudalum  the  period  is  made  to  extend 
from  1066  to  127-2,  The  dates  are  chosen  in  accordance  with  the 
author's  usual  method  of  fixing  on  some  event  of  political  import- 
anoe.  The  first  date  is,  of  course,  of  unquestionable  significance 
in  economic  as  in  other  history,  but  in  a  book  dealing  with  feudal- 
ism it  would  apjx^ar  better  to  inchide  the  whole  of  the  famous 
thirteenth  century.  The  reason  is  that  in  the  last  quarter  we 
have  three  of  the  most  important  statutes  affecting  feudal  land— 
Mmimain  (1279),  De  donis  condiiionalibus  (1285),  and  Quia 
Emptor f8  (1290),  And  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  side  of 
feudalism,  which  is  so  admirably  presented  to  the  lay  reader  in 

jjiir  Frederick  Pollock's  book  on  the  English  Land  Laws,  hardly 
Bives  sufficient  attention,  especially  considering  that  this  part 
feudal  system  had  the  most  endurijig  effects,  reaching 
our  own  times.  In  the  same  way,  in  spite  of  the  atten- 
lion  bestowed  on  the  mediaeval  Church,  there  are  omissions  which 
are  the  more  remarkable  seeing  that  Dr.  CuTminghani  has  made 
a  special  study  of  this  part  of  his  subje4:t,as  shown  long  ago  by  his 
admirable  mooograph  on  Usury.  To  take  one  example,  the  rise 
aitd  decay  of  the  four  orders  of  Friars  throws  great  light  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  and  on  the  economic  evils  which 
wora  the  principal  causes  of.  the  Reformation, 

II  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  as  regards  the  early  history, 
if  Dr,  <'"""" -jham  errs,  he  errs  in  good  company,  and  inter  alios 
Dr,  Vi-  iT  in  his  latest  work  on  the  Growth  of  the  Manor 

has  given  the  strongest  case  yet  presented  of  the  traditional  view. 

I  And  again,  as  regards  the  omissions,  in  such  u  vast  subject  the 
must  be  the  tinal  judge  in  the  selection  of  materijiL  and  the 

f  present  reviewer  may  be  inclined  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  topics 
which  he  h  "  1  of  peculiar  interest.  When  all  is  said,  one  of 
the  greateti  uf  Dr.  Cunningham's  work  is  the  strong  grasp 

of  dominant  movements  from  age  to  age,  and  the  sound  aeuse  of 
profiortion  in  the  presentation  of  the  leading  events  and  institu- 
tions.    For  this  reason  the  work  may  be  read  with  great  advan- 

l^loge  by  the  student  of  general  and  of  constitutional  history.     And, 
^'d,  by  ft  curious  paradox  under  present  conditions,  if  anyone 
to  be  reminded  of  the  value  of  mediaeval  economic  history 
it  ts  ratlier  the    economist   than  the   general    or  constitutional 

[.hiitonan.     The  modem  tendency  in  general  histoi?  is  rather  to 
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overrate  the  elemental  economic  forces  and  to  underrate  the 
influence  of  great  personages  and  of  particular  political  powers 
and  anthorities.  Against  such  an  attitude  Dr.  Cunningham  has 
written  some  vigorous  passages ;  and  he  has  confirmed  his  reason- 
ings by  excellent  examples,  as  in  the  estimate  of  the  influence 
of  the  character  of  the  Norman  kings.  This  breadth  of  view, 
which  is  maintained  throughout,  has  another  great  advantage  : 
the  writer  never  uses  his  history  simply  to  illustrate  pre-conceived 
opinions :  there  is  neither  suppression  nor  over-emphasis ;  and, 
after  all,  the  great  tendencies  stand  out  all  the  more  clearly  when 
contrasted  with  a  mass  of  variations  and  irregularities.  As  we 
read  we  feel  that  we  are  reconstructing  fragments  of  actual  life, 
and  not  merely  tracing  the  growth  of  economic  ideas  (though  this, 
too,  is  admirably  done) ,  or  observing  the  general  trend  of  economic 
progress  (though  this  again  is  one  of  the  dominant  ideas  of  the 
work).  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  in  some  quarters,  to 
suppose  that  the  modem  economist  has  nothing  to  learn  from 
the  mediaeval  period.  It  ia  surely  forgotten  that  even  in  the 
British  Empire  (not  to  mention  the  Russian  and  Chinese)  there 
are  vast  populations,  which,  except  as  regards  some  of  its  material 
aids  to  production  or  transport,  have  not  adapted  the  economics 
of  modem  civilisation ;  and  it  is  forgotten  also  that  to  appreciate 
the  real  meaning  of  modem  institutions  we  must  trace  their 
gradual  development — that  is  the  one  element  of  tmth  to  be 
drawn  from  the  analogies  of  biology.  The  keynote  of  economic 
progress  in  the  mediaeval  period  is  the  growth  of  the  money 
ix)wer ;  it  was  the  abuse  of  the  money  power  that  destroyed  the 
mediaeval  church — the  greatest  of  corporations — the  most 
gigantic  of  monopolies;  it  was  the  use  of  that  power  which 
emancipated  the  English  villein  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
English  commerce  and  manufactures.  Maine's  general  formula 
of  progress  from  status  to  contract  finds  its  economic  counter- 
part in  the  substitution  of  a  money  for  a  natural  economy,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  economic  history  this  may  be  taken  as 
the  best  guide.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  this  idea  has 
become  more  and  more  dominant  in  Dr.  Cunningham's  work  as 
he  has  incorporated  year  by  year  the  results  of  his  labours.  To 
understand  the  uses  and  the  abuses  of  the  money  power  in  modern 
states  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  analytical  method  by  tbe 
historical ;  and  the  historical  method  cannot  be  used  with  benefit 
without  descending  to  detail.  A  broad  description  of  tendencies 
at  its  best  never  gets  beyond  the  deductive  method  with  illustra- 
tions.     This  is  in  effect  the  moral  of  the  essay  which  forms  an 
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admirable  introduction  to  the  whole  work.  In  this  chapter  ex- 
ception may  be  taken  to  the  distribntion  of  emphasis  in  certain 
particulars — as  in  the  interaction  of  economics  and  politics — but 
aU  wiU  admit  that  the  argument  is  i»resented,  alike  in  style  and 
substance,  in  the  most  forcible  and  at  the  same  time  judicial 
maimer.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  space 
imposed  on  a  reiniew  in  this  Journal,  to  indicate  more  fully  the 
immense  labour  and  the  keen  historical  insight  displayed  in  this 
work;  but  fortunately  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  By  common 
consent  Dr.  Cunningham  is  recognised  as  the  leading  authority  on 
his  subject.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  this  edition  there  are 
numerous  minor  improvements,  but  for  the  student  perhaps  the 
greatest  is  the  very  full  analysis  which  is  given  as  a  table  of 
contents. 

J.  Shield  Nicholson 

Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  Law  and  Public  Opinion  in 
England  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  A.  V.  Dicey, 
£.C.     (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited,  1905.) 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  only  one  man  in  England  could  hdve 
written  this  book.  In  form  it  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures, 
originally  deUvered  to  an  American  audience ;  and  on  every  page 
it  gives  proof  of  these  qualities — insight  and  originality  in  concep- 
tion, and  luminous  clearness  in  exposition — which  entitle  Mr. 
Dicey*s  work  on  the  Constitution  to  rank  as  a  legal  classic.  In 
the  hands  of  a  master  of  style,  the  rise,  the  triumph,  and  the 
decline  of  Benthamite  Liberalism  are  as  interesting  as  the  story  of 
Napoleon's  campaigns. 

Bentham  is  certainly  to  be  counted  among  our  great  men  :  he 
suggested  and  inspired  a  long  series  of  improvements  in  the  laws 
of  his  own  country.  But  when  Mr.  Dicey  asks  us  to  accept  him 
as  "the  first  and  greatest  of  legal  philosophers,'*  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  panegyric  is  over-strained.  His  qualifications  for 
the  task  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  were,  after  all,  mainly 
negative.  He  led  the  way  in  correcting  abuses,  by  virtue  of  his 
total  want  of  respect  for  fictions  and  fallacies  which  were  taken 
far  granted  by  more  learned  men.  On  the  constructive  side, 
Bentham  never  rose  very  much  above  the  level  of  the  Panopticon. 
His  model  Codes  are  waste  paper ;  and  his  theory  of  morals  and 
legislation  only  survives  because  it  was  re-stated  by  John  Mill, 
with  concessions  which  the  founder  of  Utilitarianism  would  huv<; 
rejected  and  condemned.      Like  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent,  ths 
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system  of  Jeremy  Bentham  reposes  on  statements  of  fact  which^ 
he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  verify.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
statement  that  **  every  person  is  in  the  main,  and  as  a  general 
rule,  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness"  is  neither  historically 
nor  statistically  true.  The  world  in  which  we  live  is  a  world  of 
men  who  drink  beer  which  they  do  not  really  enjoy,  and  push 
themselves  into  positions  for  which  they  are  obviously  unfit.  Mr. 
Dicey  tells  us  that  the  proposition  quoted,  though  not  an  essential 
part  of  Utilitarianism,  "  was  practically  the  most  vital  part  of 
Bentham's  legislative  doctrine. ' '  It  was  vital ,  because  it  appealed 
to  the  average  Englishman's  confidence  in  his  own  judgment; 
but  ethically  it  was  quite  erroneous.  Bentham  assumed  that  a 
society  in  which  each  man  should  be  free  to  pursue  his  own  interest 
would  be  orderly  and  progressive.  The  historical  fact  is,  that 
self-control  and  self-sacrifice  are  the  forces  which  move  the  world. 
States  and  Churches  succeed,  not  in  proportion  to  the  benefits 
which  they  confer,  but  rather  in  proportion  to  the  service  and  the 
sacrifice  which  they  demand.  If  the  **  calculus  of  pleasures  and 
pains  "  were  adopted  by  working  people  as  the  guide  of  their 
actions,  society  would  be  neither  orderly  nor  progressive ;  appetite, 
not  intelligence,  would  be  the  moving  principle. 

The  turning-point  of  Mr.  Dicey's  narrative  is  reached  in  the 
ninth  of  these  lectures,  where  he  has  to  indicate  the  growing 
popfularity  of  "  collectivism,"  and  the  causes  to  which  this  change 
of  opinion  is  to  be  ascribed.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
fairness  with  which  he  weighs  the  doctrines  of  conflicting  schools, 
and  the  discrimination  which  he  shows  in  selecting  his  illustra- 
tive quotations.  If  we  are  to  understand  how  the  individualist 
Liberalism  of  one  generation  was  superseded  by  the  collectivist 
sympathies  of  another,  we  must  turn  from  the  details  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  general  literature  of  the  period ;  and  even  theology  must 
be  laid  under  contribution.  In  studying  the  religious  history  of 
Maurice  or  Newman,  we  see  that  Evangelical  Protestantism, 
which  incited  the  individual  to  secure  his  own  personal  salvation, 
failed  to  satisfy  the  best  Evangelical  minds  :  there  were  visions  of 
a  more  perfect  society  in  which  the  individual  realises  himself  as 
a  subject  of  the  State,  a  member  of  the  true  Church.  Material 
progress  is  not  always  favourable  to  clearness  of  thought;  but 
improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  industry  meant,  among  other 
things,  more  open  communication  between  class  and  class,  pro- 
vince and  province,  country  and  country.  The  individuaUsm  of 
Bentham  and  Adam  Smith  made  its  appeal  to  traders  and  work- 
men whose  horizon  did  not  extend  beyond  their  own  towns ;  in 
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the  nineteenth  century  traders  and  workmen  learned  to  trace  their 
prosperity  or  their  difficulties  to  general  causes,  and  they  learned 
this  not  from  books,  but  from  experience.  It  is  Mr.  Dicey's 
chosen  task  to  map  out  for  us  the  currents,  counter-currents,  and 
cross-cnrrents  of  opinion ;  but  the  opinions  of  men  are  very  largely 
determined  by  their  instinctive  actions.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery made  industry  on  the  great  scale  not  only  possible,  but 
necessary  :  when  practical  men  began  to  understand  this,  their 
outlook  was  widened ;  they  began  instinctively  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  co-operative  and  competitive  efforts  of  those  who  were  doing 
the  same  work  as  themselves,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Hence 
the  sociaUst  and  imperialist  reaction  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  been  so  active  an  exponent. 

Mr.  Dicey  has  devoted  an  interesting  chapter  to  what  he  calls 
Judicial  Legislation — a  phrase  which  the  judges  will  not  allow  to 
pass  without  criticism.  The  late  Lord  Watson  would  not  hear  of 
•'  judge-made  law  "  ;  he  had,  as  he  said,  no  power  to  lay  down  any 
rule,  unless  he  had  authority  for  it.  Even  epoch-making  deci- 
sions, such  as  that  in  the  Taff  Vale  case,  are  founded  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  history  of  the  law.  If  we  carry  the  historical 
inquiry  far  enough  back,  we  shall  find  that  the  law  of  contract, 
for  example,  has  its  origin,  not  in  the  judge's  intention  to  make 
law,  but  rather  in  the  usages  of  men  accustomed  to  trade  with  one 
another,  and  intelligent  enough  to  see  the  advantage  of  trading 
honestly.  But,  as  Mr.  Dicey  points  out,  what  was  implicit  in 
usage  or  common  sense  becomes  exphcit  in  the  recorded  judgment, 
and  this  is  legislation  of  a  kind. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  notice,  to  give  any 
account  of  a  book  so  full  of  matter,  but  no  exhaustive  description  is 
required  :  every  lawyer  or  economist  will  read  the  book  for  him- 
self ;  and  it  needs  no  interpreter. 

T.  Raleigh 


Riches  and  Poverty.    By  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money.     (London  : 
Methuen  &  Co.    1905.    8vo.  xx.  +  338  pp.     5s.  net.) 

••  The  aggregate  income  of  the  43,000,000  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  approximately  £1,710,000,000;  IJ  million  persons 
take  £585,000,000;  3}  million  persons  take  £245,000,000;  38 
million  persons  take  £880,000,000." 

These  are  the  striking  words  which  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  places 
at  the  foot  of  the  frontispiece  of  his  work,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  his  text.     Are  they  true  ?    It  is  not  an  easy  question. 
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The  £1,710,000,000  is  obtained  by  taking  the  net  income  which 
appears  in  the  income-tax  returns  as  income  of  persons  with  over 
dE160,  adding  dE100,000,000  for  income  which  should  come  under 
the  collector's  eye  but  does  not,  and  estimating  the  income  of 
the  class  below  the  income-tax  level  at  £880,000,000.  Then  the 
difficulty  is  to  discover  how  many  income-tax  payers  there  are,  and 
how  the  £830,000,000  which  thqy  are  said  to  enjoy  is  divided 
among  them.  The  Inland  Eevenue  Commissioners  tell  us  that  in 
1903-4  there  were  702,000  valid  claims  for  abatement,  so  that 
there  must  have  been  at  least  that  number  of  persons  with  from 
£160  to  £700  a  year.  Unfortunately  the  Commissioners  do  not 
tell  us  what  the  aggregate  income  of  the  702,000  persons  was.  It 
cannot  be  as  much  as  £295,800,000,  and  it  cannot  be  as  Uttle  as 
£142,600,000.  Mr.  Money  puts  it  at  £230,750,000,  which  is  ex- 
cessive, as  it  is  based  upon  the  unlikely  supposition  that  the 
average  incomes  of  the  three  grades— £700  to  £600,  £600  to  £500, 
and  £500  to  £400— are  £650,  £550,  and  £450;  and  on  the  still 
more  improbable  supposition  that  the  average  income  between 
£160  and  £400  is  £300.  As  incomes  decrease  in  number  the 
higher  we  go,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  average  income  of  each 
class  must  be  much  below  the  half-way  point.  If  we  take  the 
averages  at  £635,  £535,  £435,  and  £200,  we  get  a  total  of  only 
£168,225,000.  To  this  we  have  to  add  an  altogether  conjectural 
amount  of  income  owned  by  persons  who  are  too  ignorant  or  lazy 
to  claim  the  abatement  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  another 
equally  conjectural  amount  for  incomes  between  £160  and  £700 
which  manage  to  evade  taxation  altogether.  Mr.  Money  sup- 
poses these  incomes  to  number  only  48,000  and  to  amount  to  only 
£14,400,000.  Probably  this  estimate  is  too  low,  but  owing  to  the 
reduction  suggested  for  the  amount  of  the  actually  **  abated" 
incomes,  we  can  raise  it  sixty-two  millions  without  getting  above 
Mr.  Money's  total  of  £244,750,000  for  the  whole  of  the  income 
between  £160  and  £700.  Then  we  are  left  with  the  astonishing 
result  that  an  income  of  £585,000,000  is  apparently  left  for  the 
class  with  over  £700  a  year — a  class  which  certainly  makes  a  big 
show  in  the  world,  but  which  cannot  be  very  numerous.  To  get 
at  the  number  of  individuals  composing  it,  Mr.  Money  takes  the 
number  of  private  dwelling-houses,  and  assumes  that  there  is  one 
income  of  over  £700  to  every  house  rented  at  over  £60  in  London 
and  over  £50  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  gives  him  a  total  of 
258,000,  and  (he  docs  not  mention  this  fact)  makes  the  average 
income  of  the  class  £2,267. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  as  many  as  258,000 
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penoQf  with  over  £700  a  year.  If  there  are  as  many,  the  abate- 
■Mil  rptoms  are  more  inadequate  than  I  have  supposed  them, 
•tevding  to  those  returns  there  are  : — 

6*17,000  persons  with  incomes  between  f  160  and  £400 

53JIOO           .,                „  „  £400     „     £500 

a.tJOO          „                „  „  £600     „    £600 

13.000          .,                ,.  „  £600     „    £700 

Xow  let  anyone  try  to  continue  this  table  onward  among  the 
bi^her  incomes,  putting,  as  he  must,  a  diminishing  number  of 
prnaoM  opposite  each  £100  of  income.  I  think  he  will  be  aston- 
Mikx)  at  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  large  number  into  his 
labk*.  even  if  he  supposes  the  53,000,  29,000,  and  13,000  to  be 
conskk*rably  bi*low  the  tnith.  If  there  arc  258,000  incomes  and 
thrir  avem^e  is  £2.267,  there  should  surely  be  more  than  200,000 
between  £700  and  £2,000.  But  is  it  possible  that  this  class  is 
acfnally  equal  to  one-third  of  the  class  with  between  £160  and 
£¥^}.  to  say  nothing  of  the  comparison  with  the  £400  to  £700 
ciaMc*s.  in  which  there  is  doubtless  much  more  failure  to  claim 
tbe  abBtements? 

If  we  reduce  the  number  of  persons  with  over  £700,  as  we 
CBB  very  easily  do  by  slightly  altering  our  rent  limit,  and  leave  the 
total  iDoome  at  £585,000,000,  we  shall  make  the  average  income 
still  kifrher  than  the  £2,267  at  which  Mr.  Money  places  it,  and 
that  set^ms  alrt-ady  too  high.     We  are  thus  led  to  question  the 
£5»^5.^•>0,^|^iO.     This  may  be  reduced  in  two  ways,  first  by  increas- 
ing the   amount   of  incomes  within   the   abatement  limits,   and 
ac<Tin<)ly  by  rethicing  the  estimate  of  £830,000,000  for  the  total 
iDoonit-tax    income.     Hut  we   have  already  added  about  45   per 
oi-nt.  to  the  abatement  returns,  so  that  wo  can  scarcely  ex[K*ct 
moch  ht.lj>  from  the  first  exjx^dient,  and  arc  driven  to  the  second. 
Here  we  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  Mr.  Money  has  not 
exciu<k^  £15,riO<)/)00  profits  received  by  local  authorities;  if  this 
m  ineiuded,  why  not  also  include  the  profits  of  the  Post  Office?     I 
6n  not  think  such  profits  can  be  conveniently  treated  as  part  of 
the  income  of  individuals,  and  if  they  could,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  aAsuroe  that  they  all  go  to  ptKjple  with  over  £700  a  year.     On 
the  other  band,   the  income-tax  estimate  of  farmers'   incomes, 
wbich  Mr.  Monoy  accepts  very  innocently,  at  one-third  of  the  rent 
they  f«y.  is  probably  much  too  low.     ^Ir.  Money  rather  naively 
immmnes  it  to  be,  if  anything,  over  the  truth,  because  the  average 
income  of  the  very  few  fanners  who  are  not  satisfied  with  it  and 
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claim  to  be  assessed  under  Schedule  D  on  their  actual  profits  is 
very  small.  But  this  is  obviously  quite  fallacious.  The  farmers 
who  find  it  worth  while  to  be  taxed  under  Schedule  D  of  course 
consist  entirely  of  those  who  have  not  reached  the  one-third 
standard,  and  very  largely,  no  doubt,  of  those  who  have  made 
losses.  The  facts  that  the  number  is  very  small  and  that  it  fell 
off  largely  when  the  standard  was  reduced  from  one-half  to  one- 
third,  shows  that  the  one-third  is  a  very  lenient  assumption.  From 
this  head,  then,  we  get  something  to  set  against  the  deduction  for 
local  authorities'  profits,  and  thus  we  make  little  progress  in  reduc- 
ing the  total.  We  can  only  fall  back  on  the  suggestion  that, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  schedules  and  other  technicalities,  it  is 
possible  that  income-tax  is  collected  on  some  receipts  which  are 
not  income  at  all,  and  on  large  portions  of  real  net  income  twice 
over.  Everyone  knows  that  this  is  to  some  extent  true,  but  it 
seems  impossible  with  our  present  information  to  estimate  what  it 
amounts  to.  Meantime,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Money's 
figures  hold  the  field,  and  those  who  dislike  the  reflections  which 
they  suggest  should  endeavour  to  refute  them  if  they  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  them. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  figures  which  Mr.  Money 
puts  forward  as  to  the  distribution  of  that  portion  of  the  total 
income  which  is  derived  from  property.  He  assumes  that  pro- 
perty comes  under  death-duties  once  in  thirty  years  on  the  average, 
so  that  the  total  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Uving  in  any  one 
class  will  be  thirty  times  the  amount  held  by  individuals  who  die 
in  that  class  in  one  year.  There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
this  method  will  exaggerate  the  amount  of  property  held  by  the 
wealthier  class,  since  it  is  the  rule  that  a  very  rich  man  is  never 
so  rich  as  when  he  dies.  His  property  is  continually  increasing 
during  his  lifetime.  Now,  supposing  we  were  told  that  crowns 
passed  on  the  average  once  in  thirty  years,  and  that  on  the  average 
one  coronation  took  place  every  year,  we  should  be  justified  in 
concluding  that  there  were  thirty  kings  at  any  one  time.  But  if 
the  custom  was  for  each  king  to  increase  the  gold  in  his  crown  by 
a  certain  percentage  every  year,  we  should  not  be  able  to  arrive 
at  the  average  weight  of  the  crowns  of  the  living  sovereigns  by 
simply  multiplying  by  thirty  the  average  weight  of  the  crowns  of 
those  dying.  That  would  clearly  bring  out  a  figure  considerably 
too  high.  Mr.  Money,  therefore,  probably  exaggerates  the  in- 
equality when  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  117,030  persons, 
who,  with  their  families,  constitute  about  one-seventieth  of  the 
population,  own  much  more  than  half  the  property.     Still,  the 
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inequality  is  enormous,  and  much  more  than  the  complacent 
admirers  of  the  present  will  like  to  admit. 

On  the  important  question  whether  the  inequality  is  increasing 
or  decreasing,  Mr.  Money  has  little  to  say.  In  Chapter  IX.  he 
falls  into  the  curious  error  of  comparing  variation  of  wages  per 
capita  with  variation  of  the  absolute  total  of  profits.  I  have  often 
protested  unavailingly  against  the  traditional  practice  of  compar- 
ing variations  of  wages  per  capita  with  variations  of  profits  per 
cent. ,  as  if  the  comparison  could  show  something  about  the  distri- 
bution of  the  community's  income,  but  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Money's 
method  is  much  better.  If  he  wants  to  talk  about  *'the 
proportion  of  the  national  income  taken  by  labour"  and  the 
'•  proportion  taken  by  capital,"  he  should  obviously  compare  ag- 
gregates and  not  rates.  The  aggregate  taken  by  labour  is  affected 
by  the  growth  of  population  and  by  the  distribution  of  the  workers 
between  well-paid  and  ill-paid  occupations,  as  well  as  by  variations 
in  the  rate  of  wages  for  particular  kinds  of  work.  Probably  Mr. 
Money's  contention  that  the  proportion  received  by  labour  was  less 
in  1903  than  in  1893  is  correct,  but  this  is  a  very  short  and  surely, 
we  may  hope,  abnormal  period,  when  the  supply  of  new  capital 
was  abruptly  stopped  by  human  passions  flaming  into  destructive 
war.  It  still  remains  to  be  shown  whether  the  present  general 
tendency  is  towards  giving  labour  or  capital  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  produce. 

To  those  who  believe  land-value  taxation  to  be  a  panacea,  Mr. 
Money  very  usefully  points  out  that  agricultural  and  urban  land 
together  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  only  worth  a  trumpery  hundred 
millions  a  year. 

He  has  got  the  root  of  the  matter  also  as  to  the  so-called 
"  incidence  "  of  rates.  He  sees  that  the  price  ot  gas  influences 
the  value  of  property  in  different  k)calities  just  in  the  same  way 
as  the  price  of  dust-disposal  or  sewerage,  but  naturally  H^y^fty^  to 
say  that  London  landowners  niCHth  of  the  Thames  therefore 
"  pay"  the  extra  amount  charged  to  the  hoosebolder  over  that 
paid  on  the  south  side. 

"  Contracts  as  to  the  use  or  sale  of  land  and  tibe  property 
affixed  thereto  have  been  made  between  man  and  man  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  rates.  While,  tberefor^,  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that,  but  for  the  existence  of  local  krrks,  the  owners 
of  the  soil  would  be  receiving  a  higher  tri}>ute  tban  is  a^jrt^sdllT  the 
case,  it  is  straining  Hbe  meaning  of  langnaee;  v?  v^j  tbs^  xbfiy  pay 
the  rates  or  that  the  rates  aie  an  actoaJ  bvtrdf^  ^n^Mi  tJ^m." 

They  are  a  hatdesa  in  the  aaoie  waom  m  ^  i&anhineta  or 
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rockiness  of  a  man's  land,  or  the  expense  of  removmg  those  bad 
quahties,  is  a  burden. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  to  discuss  Mr.  Money's  schemes 
of  reform,  and  must  content  myself  with  mentioning  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  them,  his  plan  for  a  distinctly  graduated  income- 
tax.     The  most  extraordinary  feature  in  this  is  the  fact  that  it 
involves  an  absence  of  graduation  on  incomes  derived  from  pro- 
perty belonging  to  persons  with  between  £60  and  £2,500  a  year 
(p.  302).     I  should  therefore  call  it  a  scheme  for  taking  gradua- 
tion away  rather  than  for  introducing  it.     Mr.  Money  proposes 
to  take  the  rate  chargeable  on  incomes  of  between  £60  and 
£2,500  as  the  standard  rate,  and  collect  it,  as  at  present,  as  near 
the  source  as  possible.     The  balance  of  the  higher  rates  which 
will  be  chargeable  on  incomes  of  over  £2,500  will  be  collected  from 
the  taxpayer  himself  on  the  declaration  of  total  income  which 
will  be  required  from  him.     And  then  Mr.  Money  observes  com- 
placently **  an  important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  taxation 
at  the  source  is  not  abandoned  "  !     It  seems  to  me  to  be  aban- 
doned precisely  at  the  point  where  there  is  the  greatest  danger 
of  cheating  and  evasion.     People  who  would  hesitate  to  defraud 
the  State  of  a  tax  which  they  have  to  pay  at  the  same  rate  vrith 
their  neighbours  will  lie  without  scruple  to  avoid  paying  what 
they  will  call  an  iniquitous  imposition  in  the  shape  of  a  surtax 
added  to  the  standard  rate.     Why  not  continue  the  present  prac- 
tice of  charging  the  highest  rate  on  all  income-taxes  at  the 
source?     Mr.   Money  is  quite  right  in  wishing  to  substitute  a 
straightforward    system    of     graduated    rates    for    the    existing 
system  of  abatements,  but  the  objectionable  feature  in  the  exist- 
ing system  is  not  the  collection  at  the  highest  rate,  but  the  fact 
that  ordinary  people  do  not,  and  will  not,  till  a  great  change  in 
general  intelligence  has  taken  place,  understand  the  real  effect 
of  deducting  the  tax  on  the  first  £160   (or  whatever  the  sum 

may  be). 

Edwin  Cannan 

History  of  Shipping  Subsidies.  By  Eoyal  Meekeb,  Ph.D. 
PubUcations  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  Third 
Series,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  3,  August,  1905.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and 
Co.     Price  $1.00.) 

In  his  History  of  Shipping  Subsidies,  printed  for  the  American 
Economic  Association,  Dr.  Eoyal  Meeker  offers  the  public  a  com- 
prehensive volume,  which  traces  in  detail  the  growth  of  subsidies 
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in  all  the  iniportant  countries  of  both  the  East  and  West,  and 
reviews  their  effects  from  the<:)retical,  popular,  {x>litical,  and 
ethical  standpoints.  Among  most  nations  shipping  subsidies  date 
back  to  comparatively  recent  years,  but  in  England  shipping  was 
encouraged  by  bounties  in  the  reign  of  Queen  EHzabeth,  when 
Parliament  granted  5^.  a  ton  to  every  ship  above  100  tons  burden, 
and  the  Navigation  Acts  in  1661  and  1660  were  an  indirect  form 
of  subsidy  which  proved  very  eflicacious  in  attaining  Crom well's 
object  of  destroying  the  control  of  Holland  over  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  world.  This  li-gislation  restricted  the  importation 
of  goods  into  England  or  any  of  its  dependencies  exclusively  to 
Enghsh  ships,  of  which  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew 
were  also  to  be  English,  and  an  exception  was  only  made  in 
favour  of  foreign  ships  bringing  merchandise,  genuinely  grovm 
or  manufactured  in  their  own  lands.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  the  cost  to  England  of  this  policy  may  have  been,  but  the 
effects  upon  Dutch  trade  were  certainly  disastrous,  and  no  one 
C3aD  say  that  the  end  did  not  justify  the  means. 

Dr.  Meeker  distinguishes  clearly  between  the  various  types  of 
modem  subsidies,  of  which  postal  subventions,  admiralty  sub- 
ventions, and  bounties  for  navigation,  construction,  and  equip- 
ment are  the  more  direct  kinds ;  whUe  through-preferential 
railway  rates  to  places  oversea,  as  existing  in  Germany,  and  the 
exemption  of  shipping  from  taxation,  as  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
are  examples  of  the  indirect  kinds.  With  regard  to  postal  sub- 
Tentions,  they  are  economically  absolutely  defensible,  provided 
they  are  for  services  rendered,  and  are,  as  far  as  possible,  granted 
to  shipping  companies  by  contract  in  the  open  market.  No  doubt 
mail  contracts  have  been  let  out  from  time  to  time  at  higher 
figures  than  the  cost  and  risks  of  the  services  rendered  really 
demanded,  but  the  weak  point  of  any  government  position  is  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  get  real  competition  in  bidding  for  ocean 
mail  contracts  at  all.  It  is  also  hard  to  estimate  the  exact  value 
to  the  public  of  fast  and  regular  mail  communication  in  any  given 
case,  nor  do  the  terms  become  simpler  if  political  purists  insist 
that  all  advantage  to  commerce  is  to  be  rigidly  excluded  from  tlie 
calculation^  The  fact  is,  that  all  advantage  to  commerce  cannot 
be  rigidly  excluded,  because  incidental  benefits  accrue  to  trade 
from  the  circumstance  that  rapid  postal  communication  neces- 
sarily follows  the  lines  of  great  commercial  traffic.  In  severely 
condemn) T>g  certain  mail  contracts  as  granted  for  excessive  suras, 
the  author  has  not  given  quite  sufficient  weight  to  these  considera- 
tions. 
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Whether  admiralty  subventions  should  be  paid,  for  the  building 
of  merchant  ships  on  such  a  pattern  that  they  can  easily  be  used 
as  naval  cruisers  in  time  of  war,  is  a  question  best  decided  by 
the  Admiralty  or  Ministries  of  Marine.  Anything  would  be  per- 
missible for  purposes  of  national  defence,  but  the  prevailing 
expert  opinion  seems  to  be  that  attempts  to  make  war-vessels  out 
of  mail  steamers  ends  in  creating  inadequate  cruisers  and  inferior 
merchant  ships. 

Subsidies  for  navigation,  consla'uction,  and  equipment  are 
given  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries  in  varying  degrees,  mainly 
on  the  ground  of  assisting  trade,  but  they  cannot  be  defended 
economically,  and  are  actually  a  considerable  drain  upon  the  tax- 
payers' pockets.  The  artificial  stimulating  of  sailing  ships  in 
France  has  simply  acted  in  many  instances  as  a  premium  upon 
the  building  of  unnecessary  tonnage  to  be  run  in  ballast  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners,  who  have  obtained  by  means  of  the  naviga- 
tion bounty  (especially  on  long-distance  voyages)  a  dividend 
amounting  sometimes  to  as  much  as  22  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 

The  author  does  not  look  with  favour  upon  indirect  forms  of 
subsidy,  and  suspects  through-preferential  land  and  sea  rates- 
such,  for  instance,  as  have  been  established  between  the  interior 
of  Germany  and  the  Levant — of  producing  a  demoralising  effect. 
The  questions  really  are,  *'  Do  orders  come  from  the  Levant  to 
Germany  rather  than  to  other  countries  mainly  in  consequence 
of  these  low  through-preferential  rates?  "  and  **  Is  Germany  by 
this  means  building  up  a  permanent  footing  for  her  trade  in  the 
Levant,  from  which,  owing  to  the  conservative  disposition  of 
merchants,  she  is  not  likely  to  be  dispossessed?"  There  is  im- 
portant evidence  on  these  points  which  has  perhaps  escaped  Dr. 
Meeker's  notice.  He  is,  however,  theoretically  of  opinion  that 
where  a  subsidy  is  required  for  the  temporary  protection  of  an 
infant  industry,  it  can  be  sustained  by  scientific  argument  of  an 
economic  character.  Nevertheless  he  does  not  propound  a  remedy 
for  a  nation  heavily  handicapped  by  the  competition  of  foreign 
subsidies.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  say  it  had  better  sit  still 
and  do  nothing. 

While  much  of  Dr.  Meeker's  reasoning  is  sound,  his  book 
would  be  far  more  convincing  if  he  did  not  appear  to  approach 
the  subject  with  a  very  prejudiced  mind,  and  sometimes  in 
language  which  certainly  makes  no  pretence  of  mincing  matters 
or  veihng  his  bias.  Phrases  such  as  the  following  do  not  capti- 
vate a  reader  who  is  trying  to  study  the  subject  with  an  impartial 
mind.     The  Italian  system  must  undoubtedly  be  awarded  the 
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palm  *'  for  all-round  imbecility  and  utter  senselessness/'  "  The 
appalling  irrationality  of  these  (German)  '  reasons  *  for  increasing 
the  subventions  are  too  apparent  to  merit  discussion."  *'  A  cer- 
tain class  of  people  in  England,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States,  by  means  of  a  process  which  it  would  be  flattery  to  call 
reasoning/'  conclude  that  Germany *s  progress  is  due  to  enormous 
subsidies.     Such  instances  might  be  multiplied. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  Dr.  Meeker  shows  a  tendency 
to  try  and  force  facts  to  fit  themselves  to  his  desii'ed  conclusions, 
or  to  explam  them  conveniently  away.  Jf  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment pay  a  subsidy  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  to  induce  them 
to  call  at  Antwerp  instead  of  Eotterdam*  it  hardly  suggests  that 
subsidies  have  no  value,  but  the  conclusion  the  reader  is  invited 
to  draw  is  that  it  is  simply  blackmailiug  on  the  part  of  the  German 
company.  Again,  the  shipping  development  of  Japan  is  ascribed 
to  her  economic  development,  and  it  is  urged  that  it  would  have 
occurred  anyhow,  but  the  admission  is  made  that  Japanese  sub- 
sidies have  attracted  capital  into  shipping.  A  converse  criticism 
might  be  made  with  reference  to  a  remark  about  Holland.  But 
perhaps  the  climax  is  reached  when  it  is  stated  on  pp.  202-203 
that  **  the  statistics  of  commerce  and  merchant  tonnage  (in  the 
United  States),  which  are  used  so  freely  to  show  the  necessity 
for  voting  a  subsidy,  are  entirely  devoid  of  significance,"  while 
**  the  statistics  of  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Austria »  quoted  to  show  the  harmfulness  of  bounties,  are  by 
no  means  so  worthless."  Never  was  a  bolder  confession  that 
statistics  are  only  useful  when  they  suit  the  argument  t 

There  are  several  geographical  oversights  or  signs  of  careless- 
ness. Galway  is  not  in  Scotland,  but  Ireland;  the  River  Platte  is 
usually  spelt  the  River  Plate  ;  and  the  mails  go  from  Queenborough, 
not  Queensborough,  to  Flashing.  More  serious,  [perhaps,  is  the 
indication  tliat  Dr.  Meeker's  figures  are  not  always  perfectly 
reliable.  For  example,  on  page  42  the  Cunard  Company^s  divi- 
dend in  1900  is  alleged  to  have  been  12  per  cent.  A  reference 
to  ParUamentary  papers  will  show  that  it  was  really  5  per  cent., 
and  there  was  a  3  per  cent,  bonus. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Meeker  is  often  too  uncompromising 
in  his  statements,  and  is  scarcely  disposed  to  admit  exceptions, 
though  his  chief  deductions  are  unassailable.  In  the  opinion  of 
tbo  reviewer  shipping  subsidies  otherwise  than  for  services  ren- 
«l  '  'K'  costly  and  inexpedient.  At  all  times  the  prosperity  of 
u  and  the  success  of  its  commerce  are  much  less  attribut- 

able to  them  than  to  national  skill  and  industry,  but  there  may 


[lUitCH 

bo  rare  occaaions  when,  for  national  reasons »  special  ^nbsidiea 
may  be  granted  to  establish  fast  direct  communication  or  to  steady 
foreign  competition.  These,  however,  are  merely  exceptionj  to 
the  rule  that  a  general  system  of  subaidies  is  econamically 
unjustifiable, 

EV£LYN  Cbcil 


The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade,  By  8.  J.  Chapman,  M.A., 
M.  Com.,  Stanley  Jevons  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Man* 
cheater.  With  Eight  IlluBtrations.  (London  :  Methuen  and 
Co.,  1905.     Pp.  viii.  +  175.     Crown  8vo.    28.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  a  new  volume  of  the  handy  "  Books  on  Business*' 
series  issued  by  Messrs.  Methuen,  and  is  intended  to  be  an  ele- 
mentary introduction  to  the  economics  of  the  cotton  industry  and 
trade.  To  some  extent  it  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  antbor*0 
larger  work,  entitled  **  The  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry  :  A  Study 
in  Economic  Development/*  reviewed  in  the  June  part  of  the 
Economic  Jouenal  for  last  year.  It  is,  however,  rather  dei- 
criptivc  than  historical  or  analytical,  and  may  be  recommendod 
as  an  easily  readable,  fairly  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  book, 
likely  to  be  very  useful  to  students  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  general  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  industry  and  trade 
to  which  it  relates,  and  with  their  existing  developments  through- 
out the  world.  The  illustrations,  which  are  mostly  from  the 
catalogues  of  well-known  Erms  of  textile  machinists  in  Lanca* 
ihire,  are,  [*•    '  chiefly  interesting  as  being  suggestive  indica* 

Ftions  of  the  ri  .  uient  of  cotton  spinning  in  more  or  less  remote 

parte  of  ihe  world.  From  recent  German  treatises  Profeseor 
LChupinan  has  culled  some  interesting  information  respecting  the 
spread  of  the  cotton  industry  throughout  Europe^,  and  his  account 
of  the  cotton  mills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  Eastern 
Asia,  with  the  included  statistics,  also  givea  the  work  something 
of  the  value  of  a  convenient  reference-book. 

One  of  the  improvements  as  regards  the  raw  material,  to  which 
Professor  Chapman  encourages  ua  to  look  forward,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  mechanical  harvesting  on  the  cotton  fields,  in  substitution 
for  the  tedious  picking  by  hand  at  present  everywhere  necessary. 
The  employment  of  machinery  for  this  puri>ose  would,  no  doubt, 
be  an  im[)ortant  aiutribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
adequjite  supply  in  the  future,  as  it  would  tend  to  prevent 
threatened  restrictions  of  cultivation  in  view  of  a  very  posaible 
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learci^  of  sitifeftble  hiiman  labour.     Incideotally,  the  extent  to 
whkli  we  Bic  BOW  depeudcnt  oq  the  American  supply  is  Ulustrated 
by  Iba  amaUneBS  of  the  proportion  of  the  quautiiy  of  short-stapled 
Tiniimii  coikm  CQQsutDed  in  Lancashire — in  consequence  of  the 
teodesuqr  to  finer  Bpinning  in  this  country— as  compared  with  the 
pfopcirtiona  of  the  Indian  yield  conBumed  on  the  Continent  and  in 
India  itself.     Referring  to  the  development,  by  way  of  the  Ship 
Canal, ol  the  impcxrl  trade  in  raw  cotton  to  Manchester,  Mr.  Chap- 
mail  potnlaoiit  that,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  Lancashire  mills 
mt^  norw  far  from  Manchester,  the  efforts  to  establish  a  Manchester 
**ipoi**  market  are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that,  were  even  the 
graal  balk  of  Ibe  cotton  imported  discharged  at  the  Mancbcstc?r 
docka^  '*  handling  *'  would  be  saved  in  only  a  few  cases.      This 
emmmstance  must,  of  course,  tend  to  check  the  migration  of  the 
trade  in  the  material  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester.     On  the  other 
hand,  such  migration  may  be  assisted  by  the  fact  that,  in  most 
caaea^  the  cost  of  transport  by  rail  to  the  mill  is  cheaper  from 
Maffcchcater  than  from  Liverpool.     This  argument,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  reshipment  of  cotton  to  the  Continental  centres, 
and,  therefore,  Liverpool  seems  likely  to  continue  to  offer  the 
grsater  aeleclioii  and  to  be  the  favourite  market  on  the  whole. 
Mr.  ObapinaD'a  remarks  on  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Associa- 
*B  enterprise  are  judicial,  and,  at  the  same  time,  iJIustrato  the 
^to-dale  charaefcer  of  his  little  treatise.     He  appears  to  admit 
that  the  enterprise   really   implies    the    abandonment,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  principle  of  laisser^fairc ,  if,  he  says,  "  that  phrase 
be  taken  to  advise  Irving  ignorance  and  apathy  to  surmount  the 
obstaclea   which  prevent    the  foundation  of   industries.''     He 
snggestat  however,  what  may  be  claimed  to  be  a  wiser  interi)reta- 
tioo  of  the  principle— "the  placing  no  unnecessary  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  industrial  enterprise.*'    The  distinction  is  a  fine  one, 
and  might  perhaps  be  met  by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
or  Mr,  Balfoor,  with  the  plea  that  it  implies  that  *'  circumstances 
aher  caaes.**    Mr.  Chapman,  however,  safeguards  himself  by  an 
apparent  limitation  of  the  abandonment  of  laisser-faire  to  cases  of 
the  production  *  *  of  crops  for  which  the  land  is  suited,  and  of  which 
other  countries  at-  Ar    But,  it  may  be  asked,  -  who  is  to 

decide  as  to  the  sui  .„  :::y  and  necessity?  ''  Mr.  Chapman  him- 
self  warns  us  of  the  danger  ''  that  plans  mil  be  laid  down  on  a 
magmtnde  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  future/'  Clearly  the  aim  of  the  Association  should 
10  start  enterprises  which  will  continue  to  develop  after- 
^  of  their  own  vigour  without  assistance  or  encouragement  " 
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pupil  to  go  back  to  the  States.    He  died  at  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  in  the  following  year. 

He  studied  Anthropology,  and  had  planned  a  philosophical 
history  of  the  human  race  (xliii.).  He  was  one  of  that  small 
and  useful  class  of  men,  the  *'  projectors  "  whose  claims  Bentham 
successfully  pleaded  against  Adam  Smith,  on  behalf  of  men  like 
himself,  Arthur  Young,  and  Lovell  Edgeworth.  He  had  a  project 
for  measuring  currents  at  sea  (xxviii.),  and  he  anticipated 
the  feathering  paddles  of  steamers  (xxx.),  as  Edgeworth  the 
bicycle.  If  he  had  been  less  erratic  and  restless,  he  would  have 
had  more  success  in  the  world. 

His  papers  on  the  language  of  Hawaii  (xxxiv.),  on  California 
(xxvi.),  and  on  Canada  (xxx.,  xxxiii.),  are  not  now  accessible, 
and  probably  would  not  now  make  a  great  impression.  John 
Stuart  Mill's  praises  of  Eae,  however,  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  **  Pohtical  Economy."  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  Mr.  Mixter  has  not  been  able  to  give  the  correspondence 
between  Mill  and  Bae  in  full.  Mill's  reception  of  the  Letters  on 
Population  (printed  by  Mr.  Mixter  in  the  Economic  Joubnal  for 
March,  1902),  can  hardly  have  been  entirely  favourable,  and 
the  letters  seem  to  have  left  no  trace  in  his  own  chapters  on 
the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mixter  seems  perfectly 
right  in  his  belief  that  Mill's  Principles  show  signs  of  Eae  in 
other  places  than  the  fifth  section  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  his 
first  book.  To  both  of  them.  Political  Economy  was  a  branch 
of  a  more  general  Social  Science,  which  considered  **the  laws 
to  which  man  is  subject  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  animal," 
acted  on  by  the  world  and  reacting  upon  it  (Eae,  p.  5). 

Eae  had  hoped  to  have  treated  the  larger  subject,  but  cir- 
cumstances forced  him  to  confine  himself  to  Political  Economy, 
and  largely  to  one  branch  of  it,  the  branch  including  stock, 
wages,  profit,  and  rent  (tb.  6).  He  tries  to  improve  economic 
terminology.  He  uses  the  term  ''instruments,"  for  example, 
in  a  wide  sense  for  all  material  objects  altered  by  man  to  adapt 
them  to  his  future  wants  (14),  including  **  tools,"  but  not  con- 
fined to  them.  When  such  things  pass  back  into  mere  materials 
he  speaks  of  them  as  ''  exhausted,"  not  in  a  bad  sense,  but  in 
the  sense  of  full  fruition  and  serving  of  purpose  (21).  It  is  his 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  element  of  time,  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  formation  and  the  exhaustion  of  instruments,  that 
leads  to  his  **  anticipation  "  of  Bohm  Bawerk.  The  fourth  chap- 
ter works  out  his  view  in  detail.  The  chapter  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  the  skilful  use  of  economic  method,  beginning  with 
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Chapman  may  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  well- 
arranged,  thoughtful,  and  suggestive  treatise,  possessing  the  merit 
of  conciseness,  on  a  great  subject  which  has  a  very  special  interest 
just  now. 

F.  J.  Faraday. 


The  Sociological  Theory  of  Capital,  being  a  Complete  Reprint  of 
the  New  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  1834.  By  John 
Rab.  Edited  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Mixtbr.  (New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1905.) 

The  revivers  of  a  neglected  author  would  be  hardly  human 
if  they  did  not  exaggerate  his  importance.  But  Cantillon  and 
Rae  bid  fair  to  take  a  far  more  prominent  place  in  economic 
history  since  their  resuscitation  than  they  had  secured  in  their 
own  century.  They  are  no  longer  saved  from  oblivion  by  a  mere 
reference  of  Adam  Smith  and  a  mere  quotation  of  J.  S.  Mill. 
Their  own  books  will  henceforth  speak  for  them. 

We  owe  grafitude  to  Professor  Mixter  for  making  it  easy  for 
us  now  to  read  John  Bae's  chief  book  as  he  wrote  it,  or  nearly 
as  he  wrote  it.  A  glance  at  the  Reader's  Guide,  pp.  484-485  of 
the  present  volume,  will  show  that  the  editor  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  rearranging  the  book ;  he  has  also  contributed  many 
useful  notes,  and  given  new  titles  to  most  of  the  chapters.  It 
sometimes  needs  a  httle  trouble  to  distinguish  what  is  the 
author's  and  what  the  editor's.  But,  if  the  author  could  in  very 
deed  come  to  life  again,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  grateful  for  the 
unwearied  labours  of  an  editor  in  every  way  worthy  of  him. 

For  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  the  details  of  Rae's  life  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mixter.  John  Rae  was  bom  near  Aberdeen 
in  1796,  studying  medicine  there  from  1810  to  1815,  and  at 
Edinburgh  a  short  time  after,  frightening  the  orthodox  by  specu- 
lations on  the  origin  of  man,  and  in  consequence  never  taking 
his  medical  degree.  A  hasty  marriage  and  misfortunes  in  busi- 
ness led  him  to  emigrate  to  Quebec  in  1821.  He  taught  a  school 
at  Williamstown,  Ontario,  quitting  it  for  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
about  1834;  he  helped  to  fight  the  rebels  in  1838,  but  kept  his 
mastership  till  1848.  He  then  went  to  the  States,  and,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  to  California.  These  were  the  days  of  the 
gold  mines ;  but  Rae  was  less  moved  by  cupidity  than  by  scien- 
tific curiosity,  and  went,  in  1861,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
sfcody  savage  life,  supporting  himself  by  medical  practice  and, 
kter,  by  official  work.    In  1871  he  was  persuaded  by  an  old 
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(1)  If  you  get,  in  six  months,  exhaustion  of  the  instmment 
and  a  return  of  something  less  than  double  the  cost,  suppose  the 
exhaustion  to  be  at  twelve  months ;  there  would  be  a  doubling  in 
twelve  months,  and  we  can  reckon  the  instrument  to  belong  to 
Class  A. 

(2)  If  in  a  certain  time  the  exhaustion  takes  place  with  a 
return  of  more  than  double  the  cost,  then  suppose  that  we  follow 
back  the  returns  in  time  till  we  come  to  that  point  in  time  when 
the  returns  are  double  and  no  more.  That  point  in  time  wiU  fix 
the  period  and  the  class  of  instruments. 

If  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  a  group  of  bread-fruit  trees  can 
be  planted  with  an  hour's  labour  but  only  reach  maturity  in 
their  twentieth  year,  and  then  last  only  for  two,  how  are  they 
to  be  classed?  As  they  are  of  extraordinary  **  capacity  "  when 
mature,  they  yield  in  the  two  years,  say,  the  equivalent  of  2,048 
hours'  labour.  Now  this  would  be  exactly  the  eleventh  term 
of  a  series  in  geometrical  progression  beginning  with  2,  4,  8,  &c., 
and  we  may  consider  the  instnmients,  therefore,  to  lie  in  the 
*'  Order  B  "  (34-5)  This  appears  more  clearly  if  we  suppose 
the  planter  of  the  bread-fruit  trees  at  the  same  time  to  plant 
something  else  that  returns  double  in  two  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  two  years  to  apply  the  produce  (perhaps  by  proxy  through 
a  tenant)  towards  a  doubling  of  that  in  two  years — at  the  end 
of  the  twenty-second  year  he  would  have  a  total  return  equal  to 
that  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  (35). 

We  assumed,  however,  that  instruments  are  formed  at  once 
and  exhausted  at  once,  the  fact  being  that  both  formation  and 
exhaustion  may  be  spread  over  some  time,  and  that  time  not 
the  same  for  both.  Bae  considers  that  when  the  particulars  are 
known  it  is  possible  to  state  each  such  case  in  terms  of  his  formula, 
to  represent  each  as  an  instance  of  an  instrument  doubling  its 
return  of  cost  in  a  short  period  or  in  a  long  (36-8).  To  this  rule 
he  admits  one  exception,  and  that  is  Land. 

Land  before  it  is  cleared  is  one  instrument ;  land  after  it  is 
cleared  is  a  different  instrument.  When  once  it  has  been  made 
fit  for  cultivation  it  remains  so,  though  not  actually  cultivated, 
and  though  subject  to  relapse.  In  the  first  case  once  made  an 
instrument  (says  Bae)  it  is  not  exhausted;  and  the  returns  to 
it  are  Bent.  It  is  possible,  with  some  difficulty,  to  bring  it  into 
the  classification  above  given ;  but  it  remains  sui  generis.  Land 
recultivated  (the  second  instance)  is  like  any  other  instru- 
ment (40). 

It  will  strike  most  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that 
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Bae's  illustrations,  if  not  Robinsonades y  are  too  remote  from 
civilisation,  and  do  not  readily  appeal  to  the  dwellers  in  great 
cities,  whose  economic  doubts  deal  chiefly  with  modem  manu- 
facture and  trade.  Most  readers  also  will  find  it  difficult  to 
handle  Eae's  terminology.  It  is  bewildering  to  read  of  **in- 
rtrnments  producing  events'*  (45).  But  we  forget  these  objec- 
tions when  Rae  proceeds  to  apply  his  principles,  especially  to  the 
"inventive  faculty,'*  that  condition  of  economic  progress  which 
he  sets  in  relief  (42  seq,). 

Apart  from  invention  a  people  may  quite  well  go  on  inde- 
finitely increasing  its  supply  of  "instruments  "  from  the  given 
materials,  but  they  ''must  at  length  have  recourse  to  such  as 
are  either  operated  on  with  greater  difficulty  or  bring  about 
desired  events  more  sparingly  or  tardily.  The  efficiency  of  the 
instroments  produced  must  therefore  be  generated  by  greater 
cost — that  is,  they  must  pass  to  orders  of  slower  return  "  (46). 
Whether  the  people  will  persist  will  depend  on  their  **  effective 
desire  of  accumulation  "  (53).  Eae  proceeds  to  inquire  in  detail 
into  the  various  reasons  that  make  men  attach  much  or  little 
r^fard  to  the  future,  in  different  countries  and  circumstances. 
As  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  savages  to  be  pro- 
vident, the  experiment  of  the  Jesuit  settlement  in  Paraguay  is 
described  at  length  (73-^).  But  providence  and  accumulation 
are  not  to  him  the  great  secret  of  industrial  progress.  Compare 
our  wealth  now  with  the  wealth  of  England  under  Henry  VIII. ; 
there  is  ''  not  only  an  increase  but  a  change ;  "  the  things  that 
ccHistitute  wealth  are  different  (131).  We  owe  the  difference 
to  invention;  parsimony  accumulates  for  self  and  posterity,  in- 
ventive genius  works  for  the  whole  human  race  (147).  Accumu- 
lation adds  to  the  capital  of  the  individual,  invention  to  that  of 
the  nation  (153,  &c.).  Not  only  one  particular  trade  but  all 
other  trades  gain  by  an  invention  in  one  of  them.  If,  e.g,,  it 
is  in  breadmaking  (as,  indeed,  we  heard  in  1905)  ''the  whole 
society  would  have  bread  for  the  product  (sic)  of  somewhat  less 
li^ur,  and  all  who  consumed  bread,  that  is,  every  member  of 
the  society,  would  from  the  same  outlay  have  somewhat  larger 
returns.  The  whole  series  of  instruments  owned  by  the  society 
would  be  somewhat  more  productive ;  would  be  carried  to  an 
order  of  quicker  return.  In  this  manner  all  improvements,  by 
moving  the  whole  stock  of  instruments  belonging  to  any  society 
to  more  productive  orders,  increase  proportionably  its  absolute 
capital  and  stock  "  (196-7). 

Such  a  passage  reads  like  one  of  the  many  arguments  for 
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Free  Trade  with  which  recent  circumstances  have  made  everybody 
familiar.  But  Bae  himself  makes  no  such  application  of  his 
principles.  On  the  contrary  he  founds  on  them  a  long  and 
spirited  criticism  of  Adam  Smith,  in  the  chapter  entitled  by  the 
editor,  ''Adam  Smith  on  Free  Trade"  (877  to  447).  Beaders 
of  Lauderdale's  "Public  Wealth"  (1804)  and  Bentham's  bril- 
Hant  letter  to  Adam  Smith  on  Projects  in  Arts  (printed  with  the 
Defence  of  Usury,  and  dated  from  Bussia,  1787)  may  think  Bae 
has  not  added  much  to  these  authors ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  puts  the  whole  case  better  than  Lauderdale,  and  it  was  not 
of  course  Bentham's  aim  in  the  Letter  to  put  the  whole  case  at  all. 
Bae's  reasoning  is  briefly  this — that  Adam  Smith  assumes  with- 
out proof  that  the  causes  of  individual  and  of  national  wealth 
are  identical.  Now  individuals  often  grow  rich  "  by  grasping  a 
larger  and  larger  portion  of  the  wealth  already  in  existence," 
whereas  nations  do  so,  economically  speaking,  only  by  produc- 
tion of  new  wealth  (383).  "  The  object  of  the  one  is  to  acquire, 
of  the  other  to  create.  The  means  which  they  employ  are  also 
different;  industry  and  parsimony  increase  the  capitals  of  in- 
dividuals; national  wealth,  understood  in  its  largest  and  truest 
sense,  as  the  wealth  of  all  nations,  cannot  be  increased  but 
through  the  aid  also  of  the  inventive  faculty"  (386).  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  work  of  the  legislature  to  further  invention, 
more  especially  as  the  successful  inventions  of  one  country,  on 
Adam  Smith's  own  showing,  are  not  spread  to  other  countries 
by  the  mere  action  of  private  interest,  automatically.  Let  the 
State  bear  the  cost  of  industrial  experiments  (419).  Let  the 
State  watch  over  infant  industries  (436  seq.)  even  by  premiums, 
bounties,  and  duties  (442).  Let  it  tax  foreign  luxuries,  for 
luxuries  as  such  are  a  loss  to  society  (273),  owing  their  value  to 
vanity  pure  and  simple  (see  the  three  chapters  on  Luxuries, 
pp.  245  to  296). 

Mill  may  have  got  from  Bae  his  idea  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
experimental  protection  of  infant  industries  in  young  conmiuni- 
ties.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Bae  finds  no  real  approval  of 
it  in  Adam  Smith,  but  to  his  indignation  thie  extreme  contrary. 
Bae  at  least  does  not  go  to  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations  "  to  find 
his  own  dogmas  in  it.  He  is  never  willingly  a  dogmatist.  If 
his  reasoning  does  not  always  convince  us,  it  may  be  our  own 
fault. 

He  does  not  convince  most  of  us  when  he  contends  against 
J.  B.  Say  that  Adam  Smith  was  entirely  a  deductive  philosopher 
(329-353).  Adam  Smith's  notion  of  a  philosophical  system  is 
(Bae  quite  rightly  says)  the  notion  of  "an  imaginary  machine 
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invented  to  connect  together  in  the  fancy  those  different  move- 
ments and  effects  which  are  abeady  in  reality  performed  "  (333). 
He  contrasts  this  with  Bacon's  idea  that  truth  can  only  be  got 
by  rising  slowly  from  fact  to  fact,  till  we  reach  real  laws  of 
nature  (335).  The  one  method  (he  says)  is  deductive  the  other  in- 
ductive, and  Adam  Smith  is  deductive  throughout,  whether  in 
iEsthetics,  Ethics,  or  Political  Economy  (336--8).  But  has  the 
progress  of  science  been  really  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
Bacon?  Adam  Smith  was  not  unacquainted  with  Bacon ,^  but 
in  his  history  of  physical  science  it  is  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Newton  whom  he  follows.  These  men,  no  more  than  Darwin, 
could  truly  say  *'  Hypotheses  non  fingo,'*  Deduction  played  its 
part  in  their  experimental  philosophy.  In  Political  Economy,  in 
the  Political  Economy  of  Eae,  it  plays  an  even  larger  part. 

Every  economist  is  apt  to  think  that  every  other  economist 
has  got  his  generalisation  too  soon.  Eae  considers  that  Adam 
Smith  has  not  tried  to  discover  real  laws,  true  without  exception, 
but  has  been  content  to  take  up  current  general  notions,  such 
as  the  notion  that  self-interest  is  the  cause  of  wealth,  and  make 
out  of  them  a  system  that  seems  to  embrace  "  all  the  different 
movements  and  effects  which  are  already  in  reality  performed  " 
(353).  Adam  Smith's  deduction,  if  it  was  one,  was  much  bolder 
than  this.  His  ''simple  system  of  natural  liberty"  was 
certainly  not  in  existence  in  Europe  in  1776  for  him  to  see. 
From  the  other  parts  of  the  book  we  should  rather  have  expected 
Bae  to  contend  that  Bacon  reduced  Invention  to  method  under 
the  name  of  Experiment,  and  Adam  Smith  gave  no  prominence 
to  Invention  at  all. 

Professor  Mixter,  though  an  indulgent  editor,  has  not  been 
beguiled  into  indiscriminate  support  of  his  author  in  these  and 
other  views.  The  severe  editorial  note  on  ProleetionisEn  in  tb^ 
United  States  (445)  makes  this  abxmdantly  dear;  and  rt  dot^ 
not  stand  alone. 

J,  Bo>Ait 


The  InduHrial  History  of  the  VmUd  StsUs  for  flufk  H^MrpttU 
and  Colleges,  By  Kathzbise  Coujk3,  Pi.B,  0*e^  V/'^rir  : 
The  Macmillan  Cotnpmj.  London  :  yUamlhsa  ^ad  0>. , 
Ltd.     Pp.  xviii.,  313.     19fj6,} 

The  author  of  this  votozni^  b^fie^^ts  tfad;t  "  tiut  hiitnory  ^4  f^. 
United  States  more  than  tha;c  fi  ahj  OW^W<>rW  <v/r^x^txj ,  >i^  *Jr^ 

^  We  are  (old  Id  the  Mgmawt  tf  ffmmm  Byrmtsr  ^.  US&  8h«s  iUitttt  .^mMfo  f&'W^ 
la  the  *«  0(Vito<a  «<  ViM  "  tiit  iM«  mnwry  if  B^mi  i  Tle^Fi. 
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record  of  its  physical  achievements,"  and  that  "the  story  of 
America  can  be  comprehended  only  in  the  light  of  her  material 
aspirations  and  attainments."  In  this  she  is  in  agreement  with 
most  foreign  students  of  American  life  for  the  last  century. 
Carlyle  long  ago  said,  *'  Their  quantity  of  cotton,  dollars,  in- 
dustry, and  resources  I  believe  to  be  almost  unspeakable ;  "  Leigh 
Hunt  declared  that  he  never  thought  of  America  without  seeing 
a  huge  counter  stretching  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  with 
smart  tradesmen  standing  behind  it ;  and  the  economist  Chevalier, 
after  travelling  through  the  country,  wrote  that  it  was  "not  a 
second  edition  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  republics,  it  is  a  gigantic 
commercial  house,  which  owns  its  wheat-fields  in  the  north-west, 
its  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  plantations  in  the  south,  which 
maintains  its  sugar- works,  its  establishments  for  salting  pro- 
visions, and  some  good  beginnings  of  manufactures,  which  has 
its  harbours  in  the  north-east  thronged  with  fine  ships,  well 
built  and  better  manned,  by  which  it  undertakes  to  carry  for  the 
world,  and  to  speculate  on  the  wants  of  all  nations."  While 
this  has  long  been  the  European  view  of  America,  it  has  not  until 
recently  been  accepted  by  Americans,  and  has  not  much  in- 
fluenced the  writers  of  their  history.  Political  activity,  om- 
stitutional  development,  and  moral  reform  movements  have 
hitherto  absorbed  most  of  the  attention  of  American  historians, 
and  little  more  than  superficial  surveys  and  fragmentary  sketches 
of  the  economic  activity  of  the  people  have  been  recorded.  About 
the  only  economic  subjects  that  have  been  at  all  thoroughly 
studied  are  the  currency,  federal  finance,  tariff  legislation,  and 
the  later  development  of  our  transportation  system.  This  fact 
makes  it  extremely  difficult,  indeed,  almost  hopeless  at  the 
present  time,  for  an  author  to  bring  together  in  moderate 
compass  anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  the  economic 
growth  of  America  from  the  simple,  almost  primitive  colonial 
community  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  highly  complex  and 
diversified  society  of  to-day. 

In  attempting  this  task  Professor  Coman  has  rendered  good 
service,  not  alone  to  teachers  and  students  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States,  where  there  is  so  great  a  demand 
for  instruction  in  this  subject,  but  also  to  students  of  American 
society  everywhere  who  wish  to  understand  the  influences  which 
have  moulded  it  and  made  it  what  it  is  to-day.  Her  book  ought 
to  be  judged  as  a  beginning,  as  a  first  attempt  to  bring  together 
in  a  single  volume  the  chief  events  in  American  economic 
history.     So  judged,  it   is   entitled    to    a   considerable   amount 
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of  praise.  It  places  before  the  reader  a  body  of  infOTmation 
which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  a  single  volume,  but 
is  scattered  through  a  vast  number  of  books  of  travel, 
general  histories,  statistical  compilations,  official  publications, 
and  a  few  monographs  on  particular  subjects.  The  references 
in  the  margin  and  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
evidence  that  the  author  has  made  use  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
available  material  on  the  subject,  and  this  bibliography  in  itself 
is  of  no  small  value  to  students.  Nevertheless,  few  persons,  I 
imagine,  in  reading  the  volume,  will  feel  that  the  author  has 
been  very  successful  in  realising  her  assertion  that  "  the  record 
of  our  industrial  progress  may  be  rendered  no  less  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  the  average  student  than  the  development  of  poli- 
tical forms."  The  story  as  she  tells  it  does  not  possess  either 
the  continuity  or  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  political  and  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  country.  This  is  no  doubt  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  conditions  already  referred  to  rather  than 
by  defects  in  the  author's  method  of  treatment  or  thoroughness 
of  preparation,  t^fessor  Coman  has  perhaps  done  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  However,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  indicate  some  of  the  points  in  which  the  volume 
fails  to  provide  what  is  needed  in  a  book  on  this  subject. 

Its  most  serious  defect  is  the  failure  of  the  author  to  select 
the  really  important  events  in  our  economic  history — those 
which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  shaping  our  develop- 
ment— and  to  treat  these  at  length,  pointing  out  their  causes 
and  consequences,  instead  of  recording  so  large  a  mass  of  mere 
facts,  neglecting  the  casual  relation  between  them,  or  mistaking 
it  altogether.  This  defect  appears  throughout  the  volume,  but 
nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  the  division  into  chapters  and 
in  the  titles  given  to  some  of  these.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
"  Industrial  Consequences  of  the  War  of  1812."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  this  war  had  any  important  consequences 
in  American  history,  either  industrial  or  political.  It  certainly 
settled  neither  of  the  disputed  questions  of  impressment  and 
neutral  trade  rights,  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  influenced  only 
very  remotely  if  at  all  the  course  of  events  which  followed  its 
close.  No  possible  interpretation  of  facts  could  make  it  an  im- 
portant influence  in  American  economic  history.  The  same 
failure  to  realise  fundamental  influences  appearsin  the  chapter 
entitled,  "  The  Era  of  Expansion."  Why  the  twenty  years 
from  1837  to  1857  should  be  singled  out  for  this  particular 
designation  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.    Neither  the  first  date  nor 
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the  last  marked  any  considerable  change  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  country.  That  period  does  not  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  twenty  years  which  preceded  it.  Both  were  periods  of 
expansion,  and  the  expanding  force  was  the  same  in  both :  viz.» 
the  foreign  demand  for  cotton,  the  extension  of  cotton  culture 
into  the  south-west,  the  resulting  rise  in  that  section  of  a  market 
for  the  farm  products  of  the  north-west,  and  with  the  consequent 
prosperity  of  both  these  sections  the  rise  of  a  growing  market  for 
all  kinds  of  manufactm*ed  goods,  which  in  turn  gave  prosperity 
to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  north-east. 
This  was  the  period  which  witnessed  the  first  considerable  growth 
of  that  internal  commerce  which  has  ever  since  played  such  a 
commanding  rdle  in  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States. 
This  important  matter  is  nowhere  considered  by  the  author  of 
this  volume.  In  the  same  way  the  economic  side  of  slavery  re- 
ceives no  adequate  treatment.  Why  the  cotton  industry  was 
given  over  to  slave  labour  instead  of  to  the  small  farmers  of  the 
white  race  who  stood  ready  to  carry  it  on,  the  way  slavery  affected 
economic  life  in  the  south,  the  extent  to  which  it  was  in  fact 
responsible  for  that  ''industrial  backwardness"  which  is  de- 
scribed, why  the  non-slave  holding  white  was  not  used  to  develop 
cotton  and  other  manufactories  in  the  south  before  the  war  as  he 
has  been  since,  are  all  questions  which  the  economic  historian  is 
bound  to  consider,  and  their  discussion  by  the  author  of  this 
volume  would  have  contributed  much  toward  giving  the  average 
student  that  interest  in  the  record  of  industrial  progress  which 
she  believes  may  be  aroused.  Such  questions  are  not  indeed 
entirely  ignored,  but  they  are  treated  altogether  too  briefly  and 
casually,  and  sometimes  the  reader  feels  inclined  to  question  the 
judgments  expressed  upon  them.  Was  the  relatively  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  northern  as  compared  with  the 
southern  section  between  1837  and  the  Civil  War  due  chiefly  to 
immigration?  Immigration  was  not  large  before  1840,  but  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the  north  was  plainly  apparent 
before  that  time.  Is  slavery  to  be  left  entirely  out  of  account  in 
explaining  this  difference?  And  if  not,  what  part  did  it  play? 
Again,  is  it  true  that  **  native  American  operatives  were  super- 
seded by  foreigners"  in  American  industries  before  1860?  It 
would  be  diflScult,  I  think,  to  show  this.  Immigrants  did  not 
drive  American  labourers  out  of  industries  at  this  time.  They 
furnished  instead  the  necessary  supply  of  wage-workers  for  the 
creation  of  new  industries.  This  suggests  another  criticism  of 
the  author's  views.     She  seems  inchned  to  carry  back  into  the 
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first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  questions  which  belong  only 
to  the  last  part  of  it.  America  did  indeed  have  a  labour  problem 
in  the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it 
was  not  the  problem  we  now  recognise  under  that  name  in  America 
and  most  other  countries,  which  has  only  come  to  be  important 
in  America  since  the  great  railway  strikes  of  1877.  The  early 
American  problem  was  rather  how  to  organise  labour — that  is, 
how  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  persons  willing  to  accept  the 
condition  of  wage-workers  for  any  considerable  time.  It  was 
not  the  problem  of  protecting  wage-workers  from  the  oppression 
of  their  employers.  This  earUer  problem  arose  first  in  the  south 
and  was  solved  there  by  the  establishment  of  slavery.  It  was 
less  pressing  in  the  north  in  early  days,  but  was  always  felt  there. 
It  was  encountered  in  the  textile  industries,  when  they  first 
arose,  and  solved  by  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
those  industries.  But  it  was  the  immigrant  who  furnished  the 
ulitmate  solution  of  it  for  all  industries  in  that  section.  Early 
trades  unions  and  labour  organisations  in  America  as  well  as  the 
contemporaneous  socialist  movements  associated  with  the  names 
of  Owen  and  Fourier  in  this  country,  had  very  httle  in  common 
with  the  similar  movements  in  Europe.  They  were  not  produced 
by  labour  conditions  in  this  country  as  they  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.  The  prominence  given  to  these  subjects  by 
the  author  rather  than  any  definite  expression  of  opinion  con- 
cerning them,  leads  one  to  infer  that  she  fails  to  understand  their 
significance,  and  attributes  far  greater  importance  to  them  in 
American  history  than  they  in  fact  possess. 

Guy  Stevens  Callender 


UOffice  du  Travail  de  1895  a  1905.    By  J.  Dubois,     (Bruxelles  ; 
A.  Lesigne,  1905.     Pp.  247.) 

Every  institution,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  work, 
owes  it  to  the  public  to  render  an  account  of  its  achievements 
at  the  end  of  its  first  decade.  The  present  volume  is  a  history 
of  the  origin  of  the  Belgian  Labour  Department  and  a  description 
of  its  aims  and  activities.  It  is  further  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  visitors  at  the  Social  and  Economic  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Lieges. 

The  labours  of  the  Department  are  partly  statistical,  partly 
practical.  It  set  out  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  labour  that 
exist  in  Belgium,  to  study  the  industrial  legislation  of  other 
countries,  and  to  draw  therefrom  inspiration  and  a  moral.     The 
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personnel  of  the  Department  consists  of  sixty-five  ofl&dals  em- 
ployed in  the  central  administrative  ofl&ce,  twenty-two  inspecton^ 
and  seventeen  labour  correspondents  who  furnish  monthly 
reports.  The  first  task  of  the  Department  was  to  take  a  trust- 
worthy census,  which  was  published  in  1898  in  eighteen  volumes. 
This  afforded  the  necessary  working  data  for  further  investigii- 
tions.  The  results  of  an  inquiry  into  Sunday  labour  were  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year.  A  report  on  the  rate  of  wages  in  mines 
was  published  in  1901,  and  a  similar  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  textile  industries  was  begun  in  the  same  year. 
The  Department  began  from  its  first  year  of  existence,  to  collect 
statistics  regarding  industrial  conflicts.  610  strikes »  involving 
altogether  1,519  industrial  undertakings,  were  investigated,  and 
the  inquiry  points  to  the  conclusion  that  out  of  every  thousand 
strikers  101  are  successful  and  800  see  their  efforts  end  in  foilure 
— an  arithmetical  statement  which  may  be  a  slip  on  the  part  of 
the  editor.  The  proportion  of  successful  strikers  varies,  we  are 
told,  from  1  per  cent,  in  the  mining  industries  to  67  in  the 
chemical  and  77  in  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trades. 

In  addition  to  its  special  inquiries  and  regular  statistical 
work,  the  Department  has  its  official  organ,  the  Revue  du 
Travail,  which  is  published  monthly.  In  point  of  time  this  was 
the  fourth  journal  of  the  sort  to  appear,  only  England  and  New 
Zealand  having  preceded  Belgium  in  this  respect.  The  Revue 
is  purely  documentary — it  deals  in  facts,  not  criticisms,  and 
hence  is  widely  popular. 

Industrial  Councils  were  established  by  law  in  1887  to  act 
both  as  Advisory  and  as  Arbitration  Boards.  They  have  often 
— to  quote  the  words  of  the  editor — put  an  end  to  industrial 
conflicts,  and  have  in  any  case  done  much  to  smooth  away 
difficulties  and  produce  a  better  understanding  between  Capittd 
and  Labour.  Without  in  any  way  calling  this  into  question  we 
could  have  wished  for  a  more  definite  statement  of  facts  to 
substantiate  it.  We  get  more  precise  information  about  the 
successes  of  the  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes,  representative 
bodies  of  employers  and  employed,  which  were  instituted  by 
Napoleon  in  1805.  The  thirty-three  councils  actually  in  exist- 
ence show  a  creditable  record  of  51,000  successfully  settled 
disputes  out  of  73,000  brought  before  them  between  1890  and 
1900. 

The  Annuaire  de  Jjigislation  is  probably  the  most  ambitiouB 
undertaking  of  the  Department.  It  gives  the  text  of  the  in- 
dustrial legislation  of  the  year  for  all  countries  and  their  colonies, 
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a  summary  of  various  decrees  and  judgments,  and  in  the  more 
important  cases  a  sketch  of  the  inquiry  which  preceded  the  legis- 
lation. Eight  numbers  of  the  Annuaire  have  now  appeared, 
each,  we  are  told,  improving  in  fulness  and  accuracy  of  detail  on 
its  predecessor. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  entirely  concerned  with  the 
practical  activities  of  the  Department.  One  chapter,  copiously 
illustrated,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Inspection,  and  a  sketch 
is  given  of  the  progressive  legislation  which  began  with  the 
regulation  of  the  work  of  women  and  children  in  1889  and  cul- 
minated in  1903  with  the  Act  which  entitles  workmen  to  com- 
pensation for  accident,  even  where  no  case  for  negligence  can 
be  established  against  the  employer.  The  Government  further 
set  itself  to  encourage  Workmen's  Insurance  Societies  by  every 
possible  means,  granting  in  the  last  resort  a  premium  of  60 
centimes  for  every  franc  invested  in  the  regular  accredited  socie- 
ties for  Old  Age  Pensions.  Nor  did  it  stop  there.  Pensions  of 
65  francs  per  annum  are  granted  to  destitute  wcnianen  astr 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  State  oi  Unrteen 
millions  annually.  This,  however,  is  a  temporary  measure, 
which  the  editor  mentions  without  comment. 

The  question  of  Housing  was  taken  up  by  the  Government  in 
1887,  with  a  special  view  to  encouraging  bmlding  ofperztkmB. 
The  workman  who  wishes  to  build  is  acoommodated  with  loan 
facilities :  he  can  borrow  the  necessary  capital  at  4  per  cent,, 
plus  a  contribution  to  a  sinking  fund  for  paying  off  the  debt  in 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years.  He  is  also  required  to 
insure  his  life  in  order  to  ootct  the  debt  in  case  of  death  bef/^re 
the  end  of  the  contract.  Within  fifteen  years  abom  rjne-tentb 
of  the  population  has  availed  itself  of  these  pririlegai. 

Trade  Unions  were  brought  within  the  jnrisdietkin  of  the 
Department  by  the  Law  of  1S98.  At  the  end  of  19(6  /fe6T>Tte 
information  had  been  obtained  regarding  CrsS  J'mfjx^  ^tA  ^^n^k 
Federations  of  Unions,  but  many  others  prefer  to  exist  rir*icf^/irr» 
to  the  authorities  and  free  from  all  risk  of  rnterferen^^.  Tlve 
known  Unions  comprise  7  aasoeiatioos  of  *>xc^\M/j^%,  Vz  of 
artisans,  2  mixed,  fiTjS  of  peasant  farmer*,  IK  of  jprof^i?ww>r*;i^^ 
men,  4  of  empbyees,  and  9  mtsceilaiieona.  The  *^>'^*^1;*7yia 
Unions  exist  chiefly  few  the  parpo«e  of  KnTiruf  tto/tk  %cA  ,r.\fM^ 
ments  on  the  most  favourabie  terms,  the  mdru^r^r^i  Cr.y^r.it  f/^ 
insurance  against  slack  timea.  Wah  ^  Ucm  ^/V:pf4^,n<^^  ^^. 
Unicms  have  each  their  spseul  yXvisiiKA  woi.  (>e  nhi<^  ^a 
Catholics,  Libaab,  or  SodaiuCft.    The  iine?!  of  ^w^*ne^<^^  */>. 
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very  sharply  drawn— congresses  are  held  of  various  Unions  be- 
longing to  the  same  political  persuasion,  but  no  congress  has 
ever  yet  bridged  the  gulf  between  Unions  belonging  to  different 
political  parties. 

The  volume  ends  with  an  imposing  list  of  the  laws  and  decrees 
affecting  industry  and  the  industrial  population,  which  have  been 
passed  between  1895  and  1906.  The  statistical  tables  through- 
out the  book  are  good,  and  the  illustrations  in  the  chapter  on 
Inspecting,  interesting,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on 
what  principle  they  had  been  selected.  The  only  complaint  we 
have  to  make  is  of  a  certain  lack  of  clearness  in  the  exposition. 
In  many  cases  where  the  history  of  a  movement  is  traced  to  its 
origin  the  reader  is  apt  to  be  puzzled  as  to  where  exactly  the 
labours  of  the  Department  begin.  On  the  whole,  however ,  it  is 
an  interesting  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment in  matters  industrial. 

H^L^B  Bbinhebz 


Les  Industries  4  Domicile  en  Belgique.  Vol.  VII.  Pt.  1 
by  Ernest  Dubois.  Pt.  II.  by  L6on  Douchamps. 
(Bruxelles  :  J.  Lebfegue  et  Cie.,  1905.     Pp.  174,  92.) 

Les  Salaires  dans  VIndustrie  Gantoise.  Vol.  II.  By  Louis 
Varlbz.  (Bruxelles  :  J.  Lebfegue  et  Cie.,  1904.  Pp.  cxlv., 
239.) 

Les  Industries  Chimiques.  (Monographies  Industrielles). 
(Bruxelles  :  J.  Lebfegue  et  Cie.,  1905.     Pp.  367.) 

Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail.  8e  annie.  1904. 
(Bruxelles  :  J.  Lebfegue  et  Cie.,  1905.     Pp.  595.) 

These  are  some  of  the  published  reports  of  the  **  Office  du 
Travail,"  of  whose  work  a  detailed  description  has  been  given 
above.  The  first  three  are  special  inquiries  almost  entirely 
statistical  in  aim,  but  a  few  definite  generalisations  may  be 
drawn  from  the  mass  of  detail.  We  learn  that  in  the  linen- 
spinning  industry  in  Ghent,  although  wages  are  low — the  maxi- 
mum being  17  francs  per  week  for  men  and  12*50  francs  for 
women — employment  is  very  regular,  and  many  workers  grow 
grey  in  the  service  of  the  same  employer.  There  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  hands — especially  women — and  a  rise  of 
wages  is  only  prevented  by  a  close  association  of  employers.  To 
evade  their  obligations  in  this  respect  individual  employers  offer 
gratuities  on  engagement.     The  most  interesting  portion  of  this 
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book  is  that  which  deals  with  family  budgets;  from  this  we 
learn  that  out  of  217  cases  investigated  only  41  men  were  found 
capable  of  supporting  their  families  by  their  own  labour,  the 
rest  were  dependent  on  financial  help  from  their  wives  or 
children. 

The  report  on  Home  Industries  is  somewhat  disappointing : 
we  get  many  pages  of  detail  concerning  wages  and  hours  of 
work  and  a  minute  description  of  the  development  of  the  indus- 
tries investigated,  but  a  very  meagre  treatment  of  such  questions 
as  hygiene,  legislation,  &c. 

Les  Industries  Chimiques  gives  interesting  statistics  as  to 
the  number  and  disposition  of  the  various  factories  in  the  king- 
dom, the  work  undertaken  by  each,  the  labour  employed  and 
the  wages  earned.  There  is  besides  a  large  mass  of  technical 
information,  no  doubt  useful  to  those  in  search  of  it,  but  some- 
what disjointed  in  arrangement.  The  monograph  obviously 
suffers  from  a  plurality  of  compilers. 

Of  the  Annuaire  de  Legislation  we  have  already  spoken 
above,  and  we  need  only  add  that,  if  the  facts  are  correct,  it 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  It  is  interesting  at  this  date  to 
note  that  the  only  piece  of  industrial  legislation  undertaken  by 
Russia  in  1904  was  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  Sunday 
labour.  There  is  a  good  Table  of  Contents  which  serves  as  a 
summary  and  guide  to  the  volume,  but  a  few  pages  of  intro- 
duction, pointing  to  the  main  features  of  interest  in  the  year's 
events,  would  have  added  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  risumi, 

H^6nb  Beinherz 


Die  Organisationsbestrebungen  der  Arbeiter  in  der  Deutschen 
Tabakindustrie,  (Staats-und  Sozialwissenschaftliche  For- 
schungen.)  By  Walther  Frisch.  (Leipzig  :  Duncker  und 
Humblot,  1905.     Pp.  252.     Mark  560.) 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of 
German  Trade  Unionism".  There  are  many  persons  who,  adopt- 
ing the  English  Trade  Union  as  the  model  of  organisation,  are 
inclined  to  deny  the  title  to  its  German  counterpart  altogether. 
But  this  is  hardly  fair.  An  institution  may  be  world-wide — it 
will  none  the  less  take  on  a  special  colour  and  characteristic 
form  in  every  country  where  it  thrives.  The  German  Trade 
Unions  came  into  being  in  times  of  political  agitation  and  strife, 
and  the  manner  of  their  birth  has  left  a  lasting  mark  on  their 
ocmstitution.     Their  history  is  a  complicated  tale,  full  of  en- 
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tanglements  with  political  parties  and  extraneous  influences  of 
many  kinds — there  is  nowhere  any  sign  of  that  singleness  of 
aim  and  clearness  of  purpose  which  is  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  British  Trade  Union.  The  writer  has  selected  the 
Tobacco  Industry  for  special  study  because,  although  it  covers 
only  a  small  field,  it  yet  brings  out  very  clearly  and  instmctively 
the  typical  features  of  the  German  efforts  at  organisation.  He 
traces  its  history  from  1848  to  the  present  day  through  240 
closely-printed  pages  of  the  most  elaborate  detail.  There  are 
here,  as  in  other  industries,  three  distinct  organisations.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  the  Social  Democratic  Union,  which 
has  from  the  outset  identified  itself  with  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  politics.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1868,  was  formed  the 
Hirsch-Duncker  Verein,  an  independent  Association  without 
political  bias.  This  new  Union  was  essentially  pacific  in  dis- 
position, its  fundamental  tenet  being  a  belief  in  the  identity  of 
interests  of  employers  and  employed.  It  made  very  little  way 
except  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  where  the  Social  Democrats  had 
never  obtained  a  footing.  The  chief  defect  of  this  Association 
was  that  in  its  anxiety  to  gain  adherents,  it  admitted  workers 
of  other  trades  quite  indiscriminately  to  its  ranks,  and  never 
therefore  became  a  power  within  its  own  province.  A  more 
serious  rival  to  the  old  organisation  was  the  Christian  Social 
Union  of  Tobacco-workers,  founded  in  1899.  The  creation  of 
these  Unions— for  the  Tobacco  Union  was  only  one  of  many — 
was  no  doubt  a  bold  bid  on  the  part  of  the  Ultramontanes  for 
the  working-class  vote.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  were 
throughout  the  country  a  large  number  of  workmen  who  felt  the 
need  of  organisation,  but  would  not  belong  to  any  Union  which 
was  directly  under  the  influence  and  dominion  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. Although  the  Clerical  party  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  this  new  Association,  yet  it  is  anti-Social-Democratic 
rather  than  Clerical.  It  adopted  a  Christian  but  not  a  sectarian 
basis,  includes  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  is  pledged  to  attach 
itself  to  no  political  party  and  to  lend  itself  to  no  discussion  of 
party  questions. 

Whatever  the  success  of  Trade  Unions  in  other  industries, 
the  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  efforts  of  the  tobacco- 
workers  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  failure.  Out  of  140,000 
only  24,700,  or  17J  per  cent.,  are  organised,  and  the  standard  of 
wages  is  deplorable.  The  fault  lies  partly  in  the  conditions  of 
the  industry  itself,  partly  in  the  baneful  influence  of  the  political 
element  in  their  associations.     The  industry  is  largely  carried  on 
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in  the  homes  of  the  workers  and  female  labour  plays  a  con- 
siderable part,  two  facts  which  have  militated  seriously  against 
successful  organisation.  Female  labour  is  at  all  times  difficult 
to  organise — home  industries  are  past  praying  for.  The  posi- 
tion, which  was  anyhow  discouraging,  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  old  Association  to  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  all  persons 
of  moderate  views. 

As  regards  the  future  of  the  three  separate  Associations,  the 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  free-lances,  i.e.  the  Hirsch-Duncker 
element,  will  remain  powerless.  The  other  two  must  yield  points 
to  each  other,  and  sink  their  differences  in  a  joint  attempt  to 
raise  wages  and  improve  the  conditions  of  labour.  Hitherto  the 
opposition  and  distrust  which  workmen's  Unions  have  invariably 
met  with,  their  undoubted  wrongs  and  the  injustice  of  the  laws 
against  Socialists  have  practically  driven  the  budding  Unions 
into  the  arms  of  the  Social  Democrats.  But  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  says  the  writer  in  conclusion,  when  the  development 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  one  direction  and  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Trade  Unionists  in  another,  will  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  withdrawing  the  Unions  from  the  injurious  dominion 
of  Social  Democracy.  How  or  why  this  is  going  to  happen  is 
not  very  clear.  That  it  is  a  consummation  which  the  writer 
ardently  desires,  and  to  which  he  hopes  to  add  his  little  quota  of 
effort,  is  evident.  Trade  Unions  are  a  necessary  and  natural 
feature  of  every  healthy  community,  and  it  must  be  the  aim  of 
social  reformers  to  prevent  such  deserving  institutions  from  be- 
coming the  tools  of  an  unpatriotic  and  unscrupulous  party.  It 
is  perhaps  not  altogether  unreasonable  that  the  reformer  should 
detect  the  faint  and  distant  signs  of  the  change  which  he  is 
anxious  to  bring  about,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  never  too  early  to 
point  out  the  direction  in  which  opportunities  for  reform  may  be 
expected  to  arise. 

H^iiiNB  Bbinhebz 


La  Monnaie  et  les  Prix.    By  Ed.  Doll6ans.     (Paris  :  Larose  et 
Forcel,  1905.) 

M.  DoLL^ANs  examines  with  penetration  all  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  measuring  and  accounting  for  changes  in  the  value  of 
money.  His  aim  is  to  discover  whether  any  confirmation  can 
be  found,  in  statistics  of  prices  and  currency,  of  the  quantitative 
theory. 
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The  first  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  theory  of  index 
numbers,  whilst  the  second  part  gives  the  results  of  various 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  currency  in  existence  in  the  world  and  in  the  several 
countries,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  the  currency  has  been 
called  upon  to  perform.  It  is  not  surprising  that  M.  DoUeans 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  dis- 
cover any  precise  law  connecting  quantities  of  money  with  prices* 
Common-sense  reasoning  tells  us  that  the  quantity  of  gold  must 
have  some  influence,  but  statistics  are  not  available  that  would 
enable  us  to  trace  the  connection.  Even  the  stocks  of  coin  and 
gold  bars  cannot  be  determined  with  any  accuracy,  still  less  the 
other  elements  of  the  problem. 

The  index  number  which  M.  Doll^ans  requires  for  his  purpose 
is  what  he  calls  the  index  **  &  fin  objective,"  as  distinct  from  the 
iodex  **  i  fin  sociale."  The  latter,  intended  to  show  changes  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  given  wage  for  the  working  classes, 
or  some  such  purpose,  must  be  compiled  by  means  of  weighted 
averages.  The  index  **i  fin  objective,"  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  a  simple  average.  M.  DoUeans  is  not  satisfied  with 
advocatiug  the  simple  average  on  the  ground  that  weights  make 
little  difference,  and  are  troublesome.  He  rather  insists  that 
they  do  make  a  difference,  and  would  leave  them  out  on  principle. 

The  idea  can  perhaps  be  grasped  if  we  suppose  production  and 
{wpulation  to  remain  stationary  whilst  some  change  takes  place 
in  the  supply  of  money,  say,  increase.  All  prices  would  rise, 
apart  from  accidental  causes,  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  in  order 
to  eliminate  any  accidental  causes,  we  should  take  a  simple 
average  of  the  changes  in  price  of  as  large  a  number  as  possible 
of  independent  things.  If,  however^  we  suppose  money  and  its 
methods  of  use  to  be  unaltered,  whilst  all  the  most  important 
commodities  come  to  be  got  more  easily,  and  an  equal  number  of 
the  less  important  get  scarcer,  leaving  the  simple  average  of  prices 
unchanged,  can  we  say  that  the  value  of  money  has  not  changed?  ^ 
One  may  admit  that  if  there  were  no  persistent  tendency  on  the 
side  of  commodities,  either  to  cheaper  or  dearer  cost  of  produc 
tion  (t.c,  labour  cost),  an  index  number  based  upon  a  simpU 
average  would  indicate  what  amount  of  change  in  value  of  money 
had  been  due  to  causes  operating  from  the  side  of  money.  When 
however,  we  suspect  that  there  are  persistent  tendencies  en 
both  sides,  no  index  number  can  tell  us  what  effex;t  has  been 
produced  by  one  of  the  causes  alone*    Hence  it  is  not  easy  to 

'  Cp,  Edgeworth,  Economic  Journal.,  1901,  p.  412. 
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what  ase  there  could  be  in  an  Index  number  excepting  **i  fin 
sociale.*' 

Judging  by  the  last  chapter,  one  would  suppose  that  this  is 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  author  arrives.  He  explains  very 
clearly  that  there  are  the  two  factors,  supply  and  demand,  deter- 
mining  the  value  of  money,  and  that  either  of  them,  or  both 
together,  may  change,  and  that  when  both  change  it  is  useless 
to  look  for  a  measure  of  the  eflfect  of  one  of  the  causes  alone. 
This  does  not  seem  quite  consistent  with  a  passage  on  p.  23,  in 
which  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  unweighted  average  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  take  full  account  of  the  relative  importance 
of  commodities.  **  Les  prix  experiment  les  rapports  entre  les 
intensit^s  finales  des  besoins,  et  ces  besoins  sont  pr^cisement 
fonctions  des  quantites  respectivement  consomm^es  des  diff^rentes 
marehandises/'  One  does  not  know  quite  what  to  make  of  this 
passage*  The  argument  here  is  quite  diflferent  from  that  of 
eliminating  accidental  causes,  and  it  does  not  seem  very  satis- 
factory. 

C.  F,   BlCKERDIKE 


Los  uon  der  ErbschafL  From  Eugenio  Kignano.  Translated 
by  Otto  Sudekum.  (Berlin  :  Leipzig,  Modemes  Verlags- 
burean.) 

This  little  book  is  a  translation  of  a  French  work,  which  is 
itself  a  compilation  by  Dr.  Adolphe  Landry  from  a  French  edition 
of  a  work  of  Eugenio  Rignano,  and  it  has  a  Preface  by  Edouard 
Bernstein. 

The  aim  is  to  expound  a  mode  of  approach  towards  something 
like  socialittin,  based  upon  prmciples  recognised  by  economic 
liberalism,  as  represented  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  even  Herbert 
Spencer. 

The  proposal  is  for  an  inheritance  tax  progressive  from 
generation  to  generation.  Everyone  would  be  able  to  hand  down 
the  greater  part  of  his  savings  for  one  generation,  to  his  son,  let 
us  suppose,  but  the  son  could  not  hand  down  the  inheritance  to 
the  grandson  without  paying  a  heavy  tax.  The  son,  however, 
could  hand  down,  subject  only  to  the  lighter  tax,  any  addition 
which  he  may  have  earned  or  saved.  When  property  was  handed 
down  for  the  third  time,  the  tax  would  be  heavier  still,  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  total  confiscation.  The  scheme  is  best  explained  by 
means  of  symbols.  The  calculations  would  be  rather  intricate 
whan  a  man  died  who  had  inherited  property  from  several 
aomwB,  some  having  been  banded    down    once,  some    twice, 
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before,  and  more.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  scheme  are 
that  it  would  lead,  in  a  generation  or  two,  to  State  ownership  of 
most  permanent  property,  whilst  the  motive  for  individual  e£fort 
and  saving  would  be  strengthened  rather  than  diminished.  A 
man  would  always  feel  that  he  could  work  for  himself  and  save 
for  his  children,  and  he  is  alleged  to  be  rather  indifferent  about 
his  more  distant  descendants.  All  alike  would  feel  the  need  of 
working  and  saving,  for  unless  a  man  who  inherited  wealth  died 
worth  more  than  he  had  inherited,  there  would  not  be  very  much 
to  hand  on  to  his  children.  Only  the  excess  of  what  he  had  at 
death  over  what  he  received  by  inheritance  would  escape  with 
moderate  taxation. 

This  scheme,  advocated  in  Germany  most  prominently  by 
Bernstein,  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  Marxian  socialists.  It 
is  too  slow  for  them,  and  it  does  not  aim  at  the  extirpation  of  the 
principle  of  private  property. 

There  are  objections  of  other  kinds,  which  the  author  does 
not  ignore.  Complications  would  arise,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
citizens  of  one  country  may  own  property  in  another.  The 
author  is  hopeful,  however,  that  these  difficulties  might  be 
overcome. 

More  serious,  one  would  think,  would  be  evasion  by  gifts, 
fictitious  sales,  &c.,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  owner.  Those 
families  in  which  there  was  most  confidence  and  affection  between 
parent  and  child  would  best  be  able  to  keep  their  family  inherit- 
ances intact,  and  that  might  be  considered  a  good  point.  The 
only  practicable  way  of  determining  how  much  of  a  man's  wealth 
was  due  to  his  own  earnings  or  savings,  would  be  to  subtract  the 
value  of  what  was  received  by  will  from  what  was  left  at  death, 
and  this  would  mean  hardship  if  a  man  had  received  a  property 
which,  through  no  fault  of  his,  became  valueless,  and  afterwards 
created  his  fortunes  again  by  his  own  efforts.  It  is  impossible  to 
go  into  all  the  pros  and  cons.  One  must  admit,  however,  that 
this  scheme  has  the  advantage  that  it  could  be  tried  experimentally 
in  a  mild  form,  and  that  it  supplies  a  common  meeting-ground 
for  collectivists  and  those  who  believe  in  individual  effort  and  the 
motives  which  prompt  that  effort. 

C.   F.  BlOEEBDIKB 

Die  oekonomische   Entwicklung   Europas   bis  zum  Beginn  der 
Kapitalisschen    Wirtschafttisform.     By    M.    Kowalewsky. 
(Berlin :  Prager.     Pp.  501.     M7.50.     1905.) 
This  translation  from  the  Bussian  deals  with  the  economic 

development  of  Europe  in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  up 
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to  the  great  revolution  in  economic  life  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  capital.  It  treats  of  the  English,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  agricultural  life  during  that  period,  and 
is  the  third  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  the 
economic  side  of  Western  civilisation.  The  first  volume  traces 
the  Boman  and  Germanic  elements  in  mediaeval  land  tenure, 
the  second  includes  the  feudalisation  of  landholding  in 
its  economic  aspect,  while  the  present  volimie  takes  the 
story  on  to  the  beginning  of  modem  times,  and  deals  with  the 
manorial  system  in  its  final  form.  Mediaeval  economic  life  was 
primarily  concerned  with  natural  economy  and  landholding  and 
the  obligations  pertaining  thereto,  and  there  is  no  book  which 
gives  us  such  a  wide  review  of  the  conditions  prevailing  over 
Western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  this  of  Professor 
Kowalewsky.  Much,  of  course,  has  been  done  by  the  German 
historians  to  illustrate  their  early  history;  the  results  are  here 
brought  together  in  a  concise  narrative.  The  account  of  the 
Spanish  and  ItaUan  development  is  especially  valuable,  as 
hitherto  it  has  been  inaccessible  to  those  who  cannot  investigate 
the  original  sources  for  themselves. 

The  volume  begins  with  an  account  of  the  English  landed 
system  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries.  In  his  open- 
ing sentence  Professor  Kowalewsky  shows  to  which  school  of 
economic  historians  he  belongs,  for  he  says  :  **  The  development 
of  the  great  landed  estate  has  been  accompanied  in  England  as  on 
the  Continent  by  the  transformation  of  free  conmiunities  into 
communities  attached  to  an  estate  (Gutsgemeinden).*'  He  then 
goes  on  to  describe  the  condition  of  England  about  the  time 
of  Domesday,  commenting  on  and  summarising  all  the  latest 
research  work.  He  compares  the  conditions  obtaining  in 
the  eleventh  century  with  those  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
pointing  out  the  essential  differences  between  the  periods, 
and  yet  showing  that  both  systems  stood  in  close  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  The  English  manor  and  the  division  of  the 
land  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  treated  of  very  fully,  and  the 
relative  positions  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  status  of  the  free 
and  unfree  labourers,  and  the  change  towards  money  payments, 
are  described  at  length.  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  free  labourers,  whom  the  lord  could  employ 
when  the  practice  of  commuting  services  for  money  payments 
began  to  be  prevalent.  Profes*)r  Kowalewsky  suggests  that 
many  of  them  came  out  from  the  towns  to  work  for  hire.  It 
would  be  false,  he  says  (p.  187),  to  speak  of  the  Enghsh  city 
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and  borough  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  as  centres 
of  industry  and  trade.  He  points  out  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  town  population  was  agricultural,  and  that  the  citizens  often 
appeared  as  free  labourers  on  the  neighbouring  manors.  The 
whole  account  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  English  conditions. 
The  German  land  system  is  treated  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  English,  the  object  being  to  present  a  general  view  of  the 
German  evolution,  and  to  prove  that  "the  general  course  of 
development  of  economic  life  is  determined  by  forces  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  psychology  of  the  people."  He  deals  with  the 
constitution  of  the  family  holding  or  ''  Hufe,''  and  looks  upon 
the  conununal  development  implied  in  the  system  as  an  outcome 
of  the  time  of  free  occupation  (p.  202).  An  extended  territory 
which  contained  a  number  of  communities  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Mark,  and  Professor  Kowalewsky  considers  that  the 
history  of  agricultural  progress  is  the  history  of  the  gradual  dis- 
integration of  the  Mark  system  out  of  which  free  villages,  manors, 
the  possessions  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  nobles,  as  well  as  those 
of  kings  and  civic  authorities,  have  been  built  up  (p.  221).  The 
process  was  one  of  the  continual  shrinkage  of  communally  owned 
property.  Professor  Kowalewsky  describes  the  German  system 
of  land  tenure,  and  how,  just  as  in  England  and  France,  free 
persons  and  free  communities  were  nevertheless  present  in  a 
system  whose  principal  feature  was  subordination. 

Villeinage  was  not  completely  developed  in  Germany  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  There  was  great  competition 
for  labourers,  and  the  tendency  was  for  the  lord  to  attract  settlers 
by  the  promise  of  personal  or  economic  freedom.  As  the  popula- 
tion grew,  and  the  uncultivated  land  became  less  and  less,  the 
landowners  were  able  to  demand  and  obtain  more  return  from 
the  peasants.  The  general  tendency  was  for  the  free  element  to 
sink  more  and  more  into  the  background.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  slavery  was  not  extinct  in  Germany  in  the  fourteenth 
century  (p.  272). 

The  rapid  development  of  the  German  towns  and  the  colonisa- 
tion of  Germany  in  the  East  led  to  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  the  peasant.  Labour  became  so  much  in  demand  in  the  town 
that  there  was  every  inducement  to  flight  if  the  serf  were  badly 
treated.  Once  in  the  town  he  got  his  freedom  after  a  year's 
residence.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  their  tenants  the  services  and 
payments  became  gradually  definite,  the  peasant  was  assured  in 
his  holding,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Beformation 
that  Germany  experienced  a  movement  in  favour  of  freedom 
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similar  to  that  which  had  taken  place  a  century  before  in 
FlanderB,  France,  England,  and  Piedmont* 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Italian  development  Professor 
Kowalewsky  describes  the  system  of  landowning  and  villeinage 
in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  He  also  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
land  system  in  Sicily  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  to  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  He  says  that  when  the  Italian 
feudal  system  was  at  its  height  Lombardy  was  covered  with  a 
network  of  great  estates,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  few 
free  agricultural  communities, 

*'  Every  estate  appears  as  a  self-sufficing  whole,  being  at  the 
eame  time  a  combiDution  of  smaller  economic  units,  of  holdings 
which  are  possessed  by  slaves,  half  free  or  free  persons.  The 
urable  strips  of  a  holding  form  here  also  no  isolated  whole,  but 
are  for  the  most  part  distributed  among  the  fields'*  (p.  326). 
The  general  features  were  therefore  the  same  as  in  England  or 
France.  In  Tuscany,  however,  the  great  estates,  with  their  toll 
of  services  and  payments,  were  comparatively  rare,  for  the  feudal 
system  w^as  overborne  by  the  vitality  of  the  civic  movement  in 
the  towns.  Near  Siena  there  were  great  **  manors,**  but  round 
Florence  the  ownership  of  the  land  was  vested  in  the  town^  and 
the  Ber\'ile  tenancy  was  transformed  into  one  of  free  contract  or 
lease.  The  nature  of  this  tenancy  may  be  seen  from  an  instance 
given  by  Professor  Kow^alcwsky  from  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence.  According  to  a  record  of  1201  each 
colonist  on  the  Cathedral  land  was  given  a  house,  a  portion  of 
arable  and  of  meadow-land.  The  pieces  of  each  holding  were 
scattered  up  and  down  the  various  fields,  some  in  the  valley,  some 
on  the  mountains.  The  unit  of  land  is  the  *'pec%a,''  and  the 
holdings  vary  from  three  to  fifteen  pecicB,  and  according  to  the 
number  held  was  the  tale  of  services  to  be  rendered.  The 
normal  service  was  reckoned  in  terms  of  the  work  of  oxen,  but 
some  holdiogs  only  gave  half  the  opus  bovum,  and  it  sometimes 
was  only  a  quarter  or  an  eighth.  There  were  also  manual  works 
divided  in  the  same  way  into  whole  and  half  services,  together 
with  a  com  payment  and  a  money  payment,  and  the  obligation 
of  hospitality  to  the  steward  of  the  monastery  (p.  345) • 

The  land  which  came  into  the  possession  of  Venice  was  also 
cultivated  by  tree  farmers,  and  the  Roman  leasehold  system  seems 
to  have  survived  here  in  a  very  striking  way  (p.  361). 

The  agricultural  system  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  is  next  dealt 
with,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  peasant  of  the  Spanish 
Mark  was  for  some  time  in  a  better  position  than  that  of  any 
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other  peasant  in  Western  Europe  (p.  440).  They  oonld  hold 
land  without  the  loss  of  their  personal  rights,  and  without  for- 
feiting the  greater  part  of  their  working  time.  So  much  land 
was  available  after  the  conquest  by  Charles  the  Great,  owing  to 
the  great  destruction  of  the  Saracens,  and  so  few  were  the 
settlers  that  the  landowners  were  forced  to  attract  tenants  by 
granting  all  sorts  of  privileges  on  a  scale  unknown  elsewhere. 
The  Catalonian  peasantry  were  thus  able  to  obtain  their  emancipa- 
tion several  centuries  before  the  English,  French,  and  German 
serfs  (p.  445).  All  gifts  or  services  were  an  equivalent  for  a 
definite  service  rendered  to  the  tenant  by  the  lord.  For  placing 
land  at  the  disposal  of  the  tenant  he  received  a  portion  of  the 
jrield.  For  his  house  the  tenant  gave  chickens  and  eggs,  for 
pasturing  his  sheep  with  the  lord's  flock  he  gave  a  yearly  com- 
pensation in  mutton,  and  for  the  privilege  accorded  to  his  pigs 
of  feeding  in  the  forest  he  returned  a  ham  or  piece  of  bacon  to 
his  superior.  In  the  same  way  the  privilege  of  hunting  was  paid 
for  with  game  (p.  446).  The  Spanish  peasant  thus  held  land 
under  exceptionally  favourable  circimistances,  and  was  not  even 
bound  to  the  soil  till  the  fifteenth  century  (p.  464). 

As  the  lord  was  unable  to  draw  upon  his  peasants  for  work 
their  place  was  taken  by  slaves,  and  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  Prof.  Kowalewsky's  book  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
extent  of  the  slave  trade  with  Spain  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  Church  was  strongly  against  the  enslave- 
ment of  Christians,  but  favoured  that  of  unbelievers  as  it  might 
lead  to  their  conversion.  The  slaves  were  used  in  agriculture,  as 
industrial  workers  in  the  towns,  as  dyers,  weavers,  and  ship- 
builders as  well  as  for  domestic  purposes.  They  seem  to  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  Levant  as  Tartar,  Greek,  and  Ar- 
menian slaves  are  mentioned.  The  greater  number  seem  to 
have  been  shipped  from  Southern  Eussia  but  African  slaves 
were  common.  Slavery  was  prevalent  in  Spain  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  the  Spaniards  should  have  started  slavery  in  the  New 
World.  The  system  lasted  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Professor  Kowalewsky  records  the  sale  of  an  English 
girl  in  1686.  She  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  was  bought 
from  pirates  by  a  man  in  the  Balearic  islands. 

This  short  account  of  the  principal  points  raised  in  this  volume 
will  show  how  wide  is  the  scope  of  the  work.  It  is  a  masterly 
summary  of  the  earlier  aspects  of  our  civilisation,  and  brings  out 
clearly  the  conditions  of  the  period  previous  to  the  capitaUatic 
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era.  It  is  the  best  general  account  known  to  me  of  natural 
economy  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  printed  in  Latin  character* 
a  circumstance  which  the  ordinary  reader  will  appreciate.  One 
can  only  hope  that  it  may  be  translated  in  the  near  future  into 
English,  BO  that  it  may  form  a  textbook  for  students  and  teachers, 

Lilian  Kkowles 


J I  Regime  e  la  Concessione  delle  Terre  nelle  Colonic  Moderne, 
Maeco  Fakno.     (Pp.  270.      Pisa,  1905.     L8,00,) 

Pbofessob  Fanno's  book  is  much  more  than  an  account  and 
criticism  of  colonial  land  systems.  As  he  points  out,  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  colonies  is  dependent  on  the  distribution  of  the 
unoccupied  lands,  and  this  is  in  its  turn  influenced  by  the  poli- 
tical and  economic  conditions  of  the  colonising  countries.  In 
consequence,  he  gives  a  full  exposition  of  the  economic  history 
of  colonisation  as  well  as  a  close  accoimt  of  land  regulations. 
Putting  his  results  into  the  most  general  terms,  growth  of  popu- 
ition  is  the  motive  power  of  colonisation,  while  commercial 
tpansion  is  its  means.  Thus  until  the  nineteenth  century  the 
resaure  of  population  had  brought  the  change  from  extensive  to 
itensive  cultivation,  but  not  before  then  had  it  been  necessary  to 
face  the  results  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  There  had  there- 
fore been  little  emigration  save  that  due  to  religious  or  political 
int43lerance,  while  the  basis  of  international  exchange  rested  solely 
on  the  productions  of  diverse  climates.  The  trade  of  Venice,  for 
example,  was  wholly  in  the  exotic  products  of  the  East,  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  the  new  development  of 
colonisation  within  the  temperate  zones,  and  exchange  regulated 
wholly  by  diflFerence  in  comparative  cost  of  similar  goods.  Pres- 
sure of  population  in  old  countries  ending  in  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  leads  to  the  change  fr3m  the  old  system  of  agriculture  and 
manufacture  of  raw  material  in  the  country  of  its  production,  to 
it  of  indostrialism  pure  and  simple,  and  with  it  modem 
[>k>nisation  and  commercial  expansion.  The  result  is  that  the 
bMis  of  exchange  comes  to  be  raw  material  and  food-stuffs  in  the 
new  countries  against  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  old.  By 
theee  means  capital  in  the  old  country  is  set  free  from  the  most 
unremunerative  forms  of  agriculture,  and  turned  into  the 
channels  of  manufacturing  industry  giving  an  increasing  return, 
ibour,  therefore,  as  well  as  capital,  gains  from  the  development 
the  agricultural  resources  of  new  countries,  i.e,,  from  colonisa- 
tion.    Professor  Fanno,  however,  hardly  makes  clear  what  are 
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the  economic  advantages  to  an  indostrial  country  in  receiving  its 
food  supply  and  raw  materials  from  its  own  colonies.  The  plea 
of  possible  tariff  barriers  and  perils  during  the  transition  from 
agriculture  to  industry  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  argument.  Again, 
his  theory  that  this  dependence  for  food  on  exterior  countries  or 
colonies  is  the  cause  of  the  political  predominance  of  the  indus- 
trial nations  at  the  present  time  is  surely  arguing  in  a  circle. 
Their  political  greatness — their  wealth  and  population — were 
themselves  the  causes  of  the  change  to  industrialism  and  not  its 
result. 

It  will  have    been    observed    that  colony  is    treated    as   a 
synonymous  term  with  "new  country/'     Indeed,  the  four  typical- 
countries  whose  land  policies  are  expounded  in  detail  include  the 
independent   States  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  well  as  the  Colonies  of  Canada  and  New 
South  Wales.     During  the  nineteenth  century,  however  ,all  these 
States  have  had  large  areas  of  waste  land  to  deal  with,  and  this 
sufficiently  constitutes   them   colonies  for  the   present   purpose^] 
The  history  of  the  land  question  in  the  United  States  and  in^ 
Canada  is  extremely  similar,  and  Canada  has  followed  her  neigh- 
bour's example  very  closely.     In  revolt  against  the  old  system  of 
extensive  Crown  grants  on    a    basis  of   favouritism    and    underi 
feudal  burdens,  both  Governments  have  striven  to  open  the  land 
freely  to  the  people,  and  in  both  the  final  outcome  has  been  the 
system  of  free  homestead  allotments  under  conditions  of  residence 
and  improvement.     The  two  great  dangers  are  land  speculation 
and  monopoly,  and  the  crushing  out  of  the  small  proprietor  by 
capitalist    agriculture    or    pasturalisation.     The    result    of    the 
examination  shows  the  inability  of  any  system  yet  adopted  suc- 
cessfully to  combat  these  dangers.     In  New  South  Wales,  the 
capitalist  system  was  of  course  deliberately  adopted  under  the 
influence  of  Wakefield,  who  by  putting  on  Crown  land  a  /air, 
price,  made  it  the  monopoly  of  the  man  with  capital.    He 
simply  introducing,  in  an  ingenious  and  highly  successful  manner," 
the  economic  system  in  force  in  England  in  his  time.     The  twa^ 
severe  crises  in  land  speculation  were  not  altogether  due  to  Wake 
field,  but  undoubtedly  the  introduction  of  capitalist  agricultui 
was  a  direct  result  of  his  policy.     As  the  case  stands  at  presentf 
the  probable  solution  of  the  land  question  in  Australia  will  be 
found  by  the  compulsory  repurchase  by  the  State  of  land  now  in 
private  hands  for  the   purpose  of  settling  thereon  the  landle 
small  farmers.     In  the  Argentine,  after  long  and  fruitless  efifor 
to  obtain  immigrants,  there  has  been,  since  the  'eighties,  a 
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influx  of  capital  and  labour,  and  there ^  perhaps,  land  speculation 
has  achieved  its  apotheosis. 

Professor  Fanno  attributes  the  development  of  capitalist 
agriculture  and  land  speculation  not  to  the  free  concession, 
loaning,  or  sale  of  land,  but  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
mother-country  or  its  equivalent,  the  country  providing  the 
r4ipital  for  the  development  of  the  colony.  It  is,  for  example, 
EngUsh  capital  which  brought  about  the  land-boom  in  the  Argen- 
tine as  well  as  in  Australia.  Capital  flowing  into  a  new  country 
lust  go  into  land  or  the  produce  of  land.     Thus,  if  a  colony  fail 

produce  exportable  goods,  the  capitalist  system  cannot  be 
maintained.  But  so  long  as  it  remains  an  exporting  country »  the 
capitalist  system  of  the  mother-countries  will  be  established.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  before  fuUy  comprehending  the  economic 
problems  of  colonisation ,  to  examine  in  close  parallelism  the  con- 
ditions of  the  colonising  States. 

MaBION  PHlLLtPS 


uohnial  AdministTaiton.    By  Paul  S*  Retnsch.    The  Citizen's 
Li!>rary,     (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.     Pp.  422. 

1905,) 

Professor  Reinsch's  book  makes  clear  once  more  the  need 
for  a  new  set  of  words  to  assist  that  hard- worked  series  of  colony, 
ootonial,  colonisation,  and  the  rest.  Strictly  speaking,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  Algeria,  he  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
sdministration  in  *'  colonies"  at  all,  but  only  the  administration 
of  tropical  dependencies  peopled  by  coloured  races  of  lower  social 
organisation  than  the  white  nations  who  rule  them.  The  alterna- 
tive used  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  **  Imperialism/*  does  not  really 
meet  the  case,  for  it  certainly  implies  some  degree  of  autonomy 
in  the  dependency,  a  condition  which  does  not,  speaking  gener- 
ally, exist  in  the  tropical  colonies.  Doubtless  a  new  world  will 
in  lime  be  supplied  by  America,  whose  writers  have  already 
invented  the  noun  "  industriar'  (p.  107),  and  adopted  the  con- 
venient continental  term  *'  metropolitan  "  in  place  of  our  clumsy 
oompotind  *'  mother-country/* 

The  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  discuss  the  means  by 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  and  North  America  (for  some  space 
is  given  to  the  dealings  of  the  United  States  with  Porto  Bico 
and  the  Phihppines)  are  to  expand  their  commerce  and  territoi7 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  themselves,  and  to  the  less  civil- 
ised nations  which  occupy  the  coveted  regions.     The  author  does 
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not,  however,  deal  at  all  with  countries  in  which  the  dimate 
allows  of  European  settlement,  i.e.,  of  colonisation  proper. 

Admitting  that  in  many  cases,  notably  in  that  of  England, 
expansion  has  been  due  wholly  to  commercial  instincts,  he  con- 
tends that  for  success  in  commerce  alone,  some  principle  of  the 
relative  value  of  different  civilisations  must  be  acted  upon.  The 
present  tendency  to  believe  that  all  civilisations  must  become 
subservient  to  the  Western,  he  puts  aside  as  leading  back  through 
the  caste  system  to  the  slavery  of  the  so-called  lower  races.  It 
is  this  view  of  the  supremacy  of  Western  ideals,  however,  which 
has  made  possible  the  worst  forms  of  "  exploitation,"  in  regard, 
for  example,  to  the  land  system  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  to 
indirect  methods  of  taxation,  such  as  the  Hut  Tax,  which  have 
led  to  the  evils  of  forced  labour. 

The  fact  is  that  even  were  our  civilisation  of  to-day  in  every 
way  and  beyond  all  question  the  highest,  still  it  cannot  be  assimil- 
ated by  the  less  civilised  and  the  savage  races  as  it  stands.  "  The 
civilisation  of  a  Hindu,  or  a  Malay,  or  a  Hausa,  depends  not  on 
what  we  can  teach  him  individually,  but  on  how  we  can  effect  the 
structural  character  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs"  (p.  26). 

And  since  the  undoubted  triumph  of  Western  nations  is  their 
economic  progress  by  means  of  the  increased  command  they  have 
gained  over  the  powers  of  nature,  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  they 
are  to  educate  the  less  fortunate  races.  The  literature  of  Europe 
being  an  artificial  form  of  education,  is  to  be  replaced  by  scientific 
training  (p.  48).  The  power  of  the  native  to  consume  is  to  be 
increased,  but  so  also  is  their  power  to  produce.  In  addition  to 
experimental  stations  and  teaching  fitted  to  the  capabilities  of 
each  particular  people,  a  stable  currency  (in  place,  for  example, 
of  the  slave  currency  of  Central  Africa),  and  a  banking  system 
such  as  the  French  credit  fonder  would  assist  this  development. 

In  regard  to  colonial  finance,  the  experience  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  majority  of  the  French  colonies,  suggests  forcibly  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  *' metropolitan  "  is  completely  master 
of  the  tariff  policy,  the  tendency  is  strong  to  protect  the  industry 
of  the  mother-country  against  that  of  the  colony.  Save  in  the 
doubtful  instance  of  the  cotton  industry  in  India,  this  has  not 
been  the  tendency  for  the  last  fifty  years  in  England.  Professor 
Eeinsch  also  shows  that,  while  for  such  ports  as  Hong-Kong  and 
Singapore,  Free  Trade  is  necessary  to  their  prosperity,  the  trade 
with  India  and  Ceylon  being  essentially  three-cornered,  would  be 
severely  injured  by  an  Imperial  preferential  tariff,  which  would 
force  it  into  new  and  limited  channels. 
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an  bat  »  few  of  the  salient  points  of  an  exceedingly 

book  in  wbich  the  question  of  the  lower  races  is  treated  with 

humility,  and  yet  an  optimism  which  are  as  rare  as 

Mn  vmluable.    The  references  to  official  and  general  publica- 

.  which  are  collected  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  form  a 

tial  bibliography  on  colonial  subjects. 

Mabion  Phillips 

'T^'fiffofi  rifs  JloXiTiKTJ^  OUopopUa^  ical  Arj/ioai^Xoyia^ 
im  Tp  HJ^puc^  Ha»nri^mifjUfp.  Mepo^  A\  (*Ep  ^KOrjpai^ 
rwwmfpm^m  'Eotme.    K.    Maiavep  teal  N.  KapyoBovptf  1904.) 

In  the  fvesent  work  Dr.  Andreades  has  undertaken  to  collect 
Mti  riili,  which  hitherto  have  been  scattered  here  and  there, 
in  order  lo  jxesent  to  the  Greek  public  a  fairly  comprehensive 
of  Greek  national  loans.  The  task  has  not  been  an  easy 
One  great  difficulty  was  the  absence  of  previous  systematic 
on  the  subject,  and  another  the  lack  of  complete  and 
official  publications.  These  difficulties,  however,  have 
),  partly  by  the  diligence  of  the  author,  and  partly 
bj  Ua  good  fortune  in  obtaining  penmssion,  during  his  stay  in 
lioodon,  lo  nae  a  private  collection  of  valuable  documents  relating 
to  Eastern  affairs. 

Tile  whole  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  deal- 
ing with  the  national  debt  from  the  time  of  the  revolution  till 
1868y  comprises  :  (1)  the  history  of  the  loans  of  inde- 
i;  (2)  of  the  loans  contracted  during  the  Bavarian 
dynaely ;  and  (3)  of  a  few  internal  loans. 

The  history  of  the  loans  of  independence  approaches^  indeed, 
the  tragic.  When  the  revolt  of  a  small  part  of  the  great  Hellenic 
tdngdom  became  known  to  the  civilised  world,  the  Philhellenes 
everywhere  made  haste  to  support  the  movement  with  private 
cuiUribotkms.  A  few  years  later  the  Ijondon  Greek  Committee, 
of  English  Philhellenes,  rendered  considerable  help  to 
temporary  Greek  Government  in  the  contraction,  on  the 
market,  of  the  first  loan  of  independence.  The  success 
el  the  aecond  loan  of  independence  was  likewise  due  largely  to 
^tmZ  Philbellenic  influence  which  prevailed  on  the  Ijondon  market. 
Unfortonmtely,  however,  the  Greek  public  derived  no  real  benefit 
from  ettber  of  these  loans.  A  considerable  part  of  the  first  was 
bj  the  temporary  Greek  Government  uselessly  and  some- 
for  private  purposes,  and  three-fourths  of  the  second  were 
partly  pocketed,  in  the  words  of  the  Times,  by  English  brokers, 
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and  partly  spent  in  war  material,  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
reached  the  soil  of  Greece. 

The  first  loan  of  independence  was  issued  in  London  on 
February  21st,  1824,  by  the  English  bankers,  Longman,  O'Brien, 
Ellice  and  Co.,  at  the  rate  of  59  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital, 
with  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  nominal  capital,  and 
1  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  which  would  pay  the  entire  sum 
in  thirty-six  years.  Thus  from  the  nominal  sum  of  £800,000  the 
money  actually  lent  amoxmted  only  to  d9472,000.  From  that  sum 
were  again  kept  in  advance  :  (1)  the  interest  for  two  years ;  (2) 
the  sinking  fund  for  two  years ;  and  (3)  the  banker's  conmiission, 
that  is,  altogether  £123,000.  The  sum  which  the  Greek 
Government  received,  therefore,  did  not  exceed  £348,000. 

A  year  later  the  second  loan  of  independence  was  issued  in 
London  by  Kicardo  Brothers,  on  the  following  terms  :  (1)  the 
actual  payment  55^  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital ;  (2)  interest 
5  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital ;  and  (3)  1  per  cent,  sinking 
fund.  After  the  deduction  of  two  years'  interest,  of  one  year's 
sinking  fund,  and  of  a  heavy  commission,  the  sum  whidi  the 
Greek  representatives  received  amounted  only  to  dE816,000,  while 
the  amount  nominally  lent  was  £2,000,000.  But  even  from  that 
sum  only  a  small  portion,  amounting  to  £182,158  was  sent  to  the 
Greek  Government,  the  remaining  £633,842  being  spent  by 
Eicardo  Brothers  and  their  colleagues  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Greek  public  derived  almost  no  benefit.  A  further  examination 
of  the  way  in  which  this  £633,000  was  disposed  of  may  prove 
interesting. 

Immediately  after  the  contraction  of  the  second  loan,  the  Greek 
Government  authorised  their  representatives  in  London  to  buy 
munitions,  and  order  the  construction  of  six  steamships  and  eight 
frigates,  all  indispensable  for  the  continuance  of  the  revolutionary 
movement.  The  Greek  representatives,  almost  ignorant  of  the 
English  language  and  of  the  best  factories  for  the  execution  of 
the  above  orders,  invoked  the  help  of  Eicardo  Brothers.  The 
latter,  having  formed  with  three  others  an  extemporary  com- 
mittee, spent  the  money  entrusted  to  them  in  the  most  profitable 
manner  for  themselves.  A  large  item  of  £212,220  was  firstly 
spent  in  buying  bonds,  chiefly  of  the  first  loan  of  independence, 
on  the  plea  of  establishing  the  security  of  the  future  Greek  Nation 
on  the  London  market,  the  real  aim  being  to  levy  heavy  commis- 
sions and  enhance  the  price  of  Greek  bonds,  of  which  they  had  a 
good  stock  in  hand.  The  remaining  sum  of  £392,600  was  spent  in 
buying  munitions,  five  steamships  in  England,  and  eight  frigates 
in  America.     These  orders,  however,  were  so  slowly  and  badly 
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^^iestad  U»t  only  two  ttoamships  out  of  five  paid  for  were  able  to 
^^  for  Greece,  and  these  only  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Again, 
<^t  of  the  eight  frigates  ordered  in  America  only  one  reached 
Orsek  waters  •  and  that  only  after  the  interference  of  the  American 
liowmiiient— whose  protection  of  Greek  interests  was  a  flagrant 
^loklioo  of  the  roles  of  neutrality. 

When  the  Turkish  yoke  was  thrown  off  and  Greece  became 
an  independent  nation,  one  of  the  many  questions  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Government  was  the  payment  of  the  two 
debts  of  independence.  Some  writers,  it  is  true,  proposed  that 
Ibese  k»ns  ought  not  to  be  paid  by  the  Greek  public,  since  they 
Were  contracted  by  the  revolutionary  and  temporary  Government, 
which  was  not  recognised  by  the  otiier  nations.  In  this  question 
ol  international  law  Dr.  Andreades,  very  rightly,  sides  with  the 
Greek  Government,  which  immediately  after  the  revolution  made 
haste  to  recognise  their  responsibility  for  the  loans  of  inde- 
pendence, and  took  steps  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  understanding 
with  the  bond-holders  of  these  loans. 

For  many  reasons,  however,  all  the  attempts  of  both  parties 
far  a  common  understanding  proved  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  year  1878  that  an  agreement  for  the  conversion  of  the 
kmtm  of  independence  was  settled  between  the  bond-holders  and 
tlie  Hellenic  Government.  According  to  it,  bonds  amounting  to 
£lSObJUO0  and  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest  had  to  be  issued  for 
tlie  liquidation  of  the  two  loans  of  independence,  whose  nominal 
capital  with  the  unpaid  interest  had  reached  at  that  time  the  sum 
of  i:lU,03U.OOO.  Since,  however,  there  were  presented  for  con- 
version claims  for  only  £'8,353,000,  the  new  bonds  did  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  £1 .000,000.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  mhich  would  pay  the  above  sum  in  thirty-three  years. 
Lntftiy .  the  receipts  of  the  stamped  paper  and  those  of  the  Custom 
HcMMe  of  Cephalonia  were  pledged  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund.  The  signing  of  the  above  agreement  was  a 
ugnificant  event  in  Greek  annals,  and  as  Dr.  Andreades  remarks, 
by  dmt  of  that  agreement  the  Greek  public  wiped  out  a  national 
stain,  and  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  the  opening  of  the 
English  Stock  Exchange  to  Greek  consols. 

During  the  Bavarian  dynasty  there  were  contracted,  literally 
speaking,  no  internal  loans  and  only  two  external  ones.  Dr. 
Andreades,  however,  finds  it  convenient  to  deal  under  that  head 
with  a  few  other  external  and  internal  loans,  some  of  which  were 
oootracied  before,  and  some  after  the  Bavarian  dynasty. 

After  the  recognition  of  Greek  independence  by  the  great 
Powers.  It  became  evident  that  a  great  loan  was  indispensable  to 
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the  economic  development  of  the  country.  Its  realisation,  how- 
ever, was  not  at  all  easy.  Within  the  country  it  was  aUnort 
impossible  to  raise  the  amount  wanted,  while  outside  no  one 
wished  to  incur  such  a  risk  after  the  failure  of  the  loans  of  inde- 
pendence. On  account  of  these  difficulties  the  three  great 
Powers,  England,  France,  and  Bussia,  who  for  sentimental 
reasons  and  political  purposes  greatly  favoured  Greece ,  under- 
took to  guarantee  for  her  a  new  loan  of  60,000,000  francs.  That 
loan  was  issued  by  Messrs.  Eothschild  in  Paris  on  May  Ist,  1833, 
at  the  rate  of  94  per  cent,  with  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  1  per  cent. 
sinking  fund,  which  would  repay  the  entire  capital  in  thirty-six 
years. 

The  use  of  the  loan  was  as  follows  :  (1)  6,986,013  francs  were 
paid  for  commission,  the  difference  between  nominal  and  real 
capital,  etc. ;  (2)  14,769,733  francs  were  paid  to  Turkey  for  the 
redemption  of  Phthiotis — a  Greek  province — and  to  various 
previous  creditors ;  (3)  33,080,795  francs  were  paid  in  interest  and 
sinking  funds  to  the  year  1843 ;  (4)  1,397,645  francs  were  spent  for 
the  expenses  of  the  regency ;  and  (5)  19,000,000  francs  were  spent 
in  superfluous  military  expenses — that  is,  on  the  whole, 
75,234,195  francs. 

From  the  above  analysis  it  is  evident  that  the  new  loan 
failed  to  fulfil  its  explicit  purpose  of  developing  the  economic 
resources  of  Greece.  The  Greek  public  not  only  failed  to  derive 
any  real  benefit  from  that  loan,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  having 
paid  the  interest  and  sinking  funds  for  ten  years  sustained  a  con- 
siderable loss.  The  Budget  of  1842  closed  with  a  deficit  of 
3,000,000  francs,  and  the  continuance  of  the  service  of  the  loan, 
save  of  a  few  occasional  payments,  became  impossible  for  a  period 
of  twenty-two  years.  During  that  time  long  negotiations  took 
place  between  the  Greek  Government  and  those  of  the  three  great 
Powers  above-mentioned,  which  ended  practically  in  the  year 
1864  in  the  following  agreement.  The  nominal  capital  of 
60,000,000  francs  with  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  paid  by  the 
Powers,  had  reached  the  sum  of  100,000,000.  Against  that  debt 
it  was  agreed  that  Greece  should  pay  900,000  francs  per  annum. 
That  sum  was  the  minimum  which  Greece  was  allowed  to  pay, 
and  the  Powers  reserved  the  right  to  increase  it  when  the  improved 
economic  conditions  of  the  country  would  permit.  A  question 
arises,  however,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  above  sum  : 
Does  it  represent  interest  only,  or  interest  and  sinking  fund 
combined?  Dr.  Andreades  thinks  that  it  represents  both,  but  in 
an  unknown  proportion. 
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The  second  external  loan,  amounting  to  4,640,000  francs,  was 
temporarily  lent  with  4  per  cent,  interest  by  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment to  Greece,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  meet  some  deficits 
in  the  Budgets  of  1835  and  1836,  due  to  a  delay  in  issuing  the 
third  series  of  the  above-mentioned  loan  of  60,000,000  francs. 
In  1842,  when  a  final  treaty  was  signed  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, the  sum  was  reduced  by  the  previous  payments  to 
2,662,771  francs.  From  that  year,  however,  the  payment  of 
interest  and  sinking  fund  was  abruptly  interrupted.  This  sus- 
pension was  due  rather  to  the  strong  anti-Bavarian  feeling  pre- 
vailing at  that  time  in  Greece,  than  to  the  financial  inability  of 
the  country.  In  1849  the  Bavarian  Government  assigned  her 
rights  to  her  King  Louis.  But  even  that  change  did  not  alter 
the  attitude  of  the  Greek  Government.  In  1880,  however. 
Prince  Bismarck,  availing  himself  of  the  diplomatic  crisis  in 
Greek  affairs,  obtained  the  immediate  repayment  of  2,600,000 
francs  for  the  liquidation  of  the  whole  debt,  which  was  at  that 
time  6,600,000  francs. 

The  third  external  debt  was  that  due  to  the  dethroned  King 
of  Greece,  Otho.  According  to  a  treaty  signed  in  1868  by  the 
Greek  Government  and  the  king's  heirs,  the  amount  of  indemnity 
was  fixed  at  4,500,000  francs  with  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  debt 
will  be  entirely  paid  at  the  end  of  1908. 

The  internal  debt  consisted  practically  of  the  pensions  given 
to  those  who  offered  their  various  services  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  sums  spent  for  the  same  purpose  by  three 
Greek  islands.  The  former,  amounting  to  an  average  sum  of 
400,000  francs  per  year,  were  paid  regularly  till  the  entitled 
persons  died.  The  latter  were  not  recognised  by  the  Greek 
Government  till  the  year  1853,  when  by  law  the  sums  due  were 
fixed  at  18,000,000  francs,  bearing  1  per  cent,  interest,  and  were 
properly  divided  among  the  three  islands. 

In  1904  by  another  law  provisions  were  made  for  the  rapid 
liquidation  of  the  above  capital. 

The  work  when  completed  will  fill  a  gap  in  the  economic 
literature  of  Greece.  In  the  present  part  the  student  will  find 
a  valuable  collection  of  facts  presented  in  a  vivid  and  concise 
manner.  The  statesman  may  derive  valuable  lessons  from  the 
author's  criticisms  of  the  poUcy  of  the  Greek  Governments  in 
delaying  the  liquidation  of  the  external  loans,  and  from  his 
account  of  the  influence  which  these  delays  exercised  on  the 
general  credit  of  the  country. 

N.  K.  Kyriakopulos 
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NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA 

On  the  High  Pbice  of  Meat  in  the  German  Empirb  in  1906 

Last  summer  in  the  German  Empire  public  attention  was 
greatly  excited  by  the  high  and  constantly  rising  price  of  meat 
of  every  sort.  In  Berlin  oxen,  dead  weight  (first  quaUty),  have 
risen  from  126,30  marks  per  100  kg.  in  1899  to  155,80  marks  in 
August,  1905,  i.e.,  about  23  per  cent.  The  rise  has  been  great- 
est in  the  five  months  from  May  to  September ;  the  price  rose 
from  143,00  marks  in  May  to  155,40  marks  in  September,  i.e., 
6*2  per  cent.  Moreover,  in  the  period  from  1899  to  August, 
1905,  calves,  dead  weight  (fair  average  quality),  have  risen  from 
136,30  to  156,00  marks,  per  1(K)  kg.,  i.e.,  about  14*5  per  cent. 
Here,  too,  we  find  a  rise  of  about  6  per  cent,  (from  148,80  marks 
to  157,80  marks)  during  the  five  months  from  May  to  September. 
A  similar  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  high  an  increase  of  the  price 
of  beef  is  found  in  the  central,  western,  and  southern  towns  of 
the  Empire.     In  Silesia  the  rise  of  price  was  still  higher. 

The  movement  of  the  price  of  pigs  was  not  the  same.  It 
fell,  during  1899  and  1900,  from  the  high. level  it  had  attained  in 
1898.  It  began  to  rise  again  in  1901  and  1902.  In  1903  and 
1904  it  fell  again,  but  it  still  remained  much  above  its  level  in 
1899  and  1900.  In  1905  the  price  rose  higher  than  it  had  ever 
been.     All  this  will  be  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 


BsBLiN  (Mabks  psb  100  Kg.).' 

Oxen.  Pigs.  Calves.  Sheep. 

2nd  qnility.  2nd  quality.  2nd  quality.  let  qnautj. 

1896    119-0  901  112-8  109-6 

1896  112-2  86-2  1028  102-6 

1897  1131  106-0  116-3  104-8 

1898  113-3  111-3  119-7  108-4 

1899  116-9  94-8  132*6  llOO 

1900  119-1  96-6  128-6  112-3 

1901  112-3  112-0  123-0  112-9 

1902  121-4  118-8  180-2  120-8 

1903  129-0  99-7  1896  132-9 

1904  131-6  98-0  1392  1272 

>  Live  weight,  minus  a  oertain  percentage. 
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The  rapid  rise  of  the  price  in  1905  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures  : — 

Bebuk  (Mabes  FEB  100  Kg.)* 


Oxen. 
1st  quality. 
January— March  ...        140*8 

April— June  142-1 

July 147-6 

August    166-8 

September 166-4 

Munich 

January — March  ...  167*3 

April-^une  164-1 

July 167*6 

August    164*0 

September  124*6 

October  174*0 

November  171*0 

December  174*0 


Pigs. 
Ist  quality. 

112*4 
128*8 
180*4 
132*6 
138*8 


116*8 
139*3 
141*6 
147*6 
146*2 
147*0 
146*0 
138*0 


Calves. 
Ist  quality. 
1641 
168*9 
164*8 
124*0 
126*0 


99*0 
108*3 
92*0 
98*3 
112*6 
128-0 
116*0 
113-0 


Sheep. 
1st  quality. 

136*8 
140*1 
133*2 
140*0 
136-0 


93*6 
102*7 
94*6 
98*6 
99*8 
97*0 
93*0 
94-0 


It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  rise  of  the  price  of 
the  principal  sorts  of  meat  has  been  .extremely  rapid  during  the 
summer  of  1905. 

Importation  of  foreign  meat  and  cattle  into  Germany  is  not 
quite  free.  There  were  duties  laid  upon  it  by  the  first  protec- 
tive tariff  of  the  Empire  in  1878.  The  rates  having  been  raised 
by  law  in  1885,  were  lowered  again  in  1892  by  treaty,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  commercial  treaty  policy  of  Graf  Caprivi,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  In  the  present  tariff,  which  became 
effective  on  March  1st,  1906,  they  have  been  fixed  much  higher. 
But  the  duties  are  neither  the  sole  nor  the  most  efficient  measure 
which  makes  the  importation  of  foreign  meat  and  cattle  into  the 
German  Empire  difficult.  Owing  to  a  resolution  of  the  Eeich- 
stag  passed  during  the  deliberations  on  the  Bill  concerning 
contagious  cattle  diseases,  since  1895  the  Imperial  Government 
seriously  endeavoured  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  and  pigs,  whenever  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
disease  abroad.  In  the  present  state  of  the  regulations,  the 
importation  of  living  animals  from  nearly  every  country  is  pro- 
hibited. A  limited  number  of  pigs  and  oxen,  however,  are 
allowed  to  be  imported  from  Eussia  and  Austria  into  the 
abattoirs  of  several  towns.  They  must  be  slaughtered  imme- 
diately. Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  German  veterinary 
policy  rigimey  the  German  Government  has  not  fully  succeeded 
in  suppressing  ail  the  contagious  animal  diseases  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire.  Although  foot  and  mouth  disease  has 
been  almost  completely  suppressed,  and  on  October  31st,  1905,  was 
only  found  in  three  farms,  swine  fever  seems  to  be  endemic  in 
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Germany.  On  September  16tb,  1905,  it  was  fomid  in  1,995 
farms,  scattered  over  1,537  rural  communities,  situated  for  the 
most  part  in  provinces  where,  during  the  last  five  or  six  years , 
no  swine  have  been  imported  from  abroad.  It  is  the  same  with 
"  Rotlauf  ''  [swine  erysipelas]. 

The  importation  of  fresh  and  preserved  meat  has  been  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  June  3rd,  1900,  and  February  5th,  1903, 
concerning  the  control  and  the  importation  of  foreign  meat. 
Meat  is  only  allowed  to  be  imported  in  whole  carcases.  The 
intestine  parts  (milt,  kidneys,  lights,  liver)  of  the  animals  must 
be  still  in  connection  with  the  carcases.  The  importation  of 
sausages  and  of  preserved  meat  in  pieces  below  4  kg.  in  weight 
is  prohibited.  The  taxes  for  the  inspection  of  meat  at  the 
frontiers  are  high,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  control  tedious, 
and  for  these  reasons  the  difficulties  and  risks  of  importing  meat 
are  increased.  According  to  a  calculation,  communicated  by 
Herr  Oeser  in  the  Prussian  Abgeordnetenhaus  on  January  23rd, 
1906,  100  kg.  of  hands  of  pork,  worth  65  marks,  have  to  pay 
duties  and  control  taxes  not  less  than  43  marks,  when  they  are 
imported  into  the  Empire.  During  the  last  years  there  have 
been  imported  into  the  German  Empire  :  — 

1901.  190S.  1008.  1901. 

Oxen,  bulls,  oow8,ealy68...  216,990  296,986  327,297  806,014 

Sheep    665  1,077  1,702  1,664 

Piga  77,267  70,692  79,611  68,968 

Beef  (1,000  kg.) 17.026  17,327  16,104  17,896 

Pork         „          36,371  88,347  18,360  10,688 

Lard         „          97,884  82,278  82,974  92,642 

The  principal  meat  in  Germany  is  pork  and  beef ;  mutton  is 
not  so  much  consumed.  The  number  of  sheep  exported  is  much 
higher  than  the  number  of  those  imported.  There  were  exported 
in  1901,  187,862;  in  1902,  159,128;  in  1903,  129,937;  and  in 
1904,  115,419. 

There  are  not  only  duties  laid  on  the  importation  of  living 
animals  and  slaughtered  meat,  but  in  addition  the  principal 
cereals  used  for  feeding  animals,  such  as  barley,  oats,  and  maize, 
are  charged  with  duties. 

The  German  population  is  increasing  by  from  800,000  to 
900,000  persons  a  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  latest  census 
(on  December  Ist,  1905)  will  no  doubt  show  60  millions.  To 
this  it  must  be  added  that  the  composition  of  the  German 
population  is  changing,  as  the  birth  and  death  rates  are  both 
declining.  In  consequence  of  this  the  proportion  of  the  number 
of  individuals  in  early  life,  consuming  little  or  no  meat,  has 
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constantly  diminished.  The  proportion  of  persons  of  medium 
age  is  increasing.  By  this  fact  alone,  a  constant  increase  of  the 
average  meat  consumption  per  head  is  required.  Besides  this 
the  agricultural  labourer,  working  in  the  open  air,  can,  as  is 
shown  by  physiology,  live  to  a  greater  degree  on  vegetable  food 
than  the  industrial  labourer.  Therefore,  the  more  the  proportion 
of  persons  occupied  in  industry  increases,  the  greater  will  be  the 
average  need  for  animal  food.  According  to  the  census  of  1900, 
30*68  million  Germans  lived  in  communities  of  more  than  2,000 
inhabitants,  and  only  25 '73  millions  in  rural  communities. 
Since  then,  there  has  been  a  further  change  in  favour  of  the 
urban  population,  and  the  need  for  animal  food  has  increased. 
The  cause  of  the  high  price  of  meat  in  Germany  is  found  in 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  quantities  of  feeding  stuffs 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  There  are  not  only  duties  on  the 
importation  of  cereals,  used  for  feeding  animals,  such  as  barley, 
oats,  and  maize,  but  much  higher  duties  are  levied  on  vegetable 
foodstuffs  for  human  consumption,  such  as  wheat  and  rye.  In 
consequence  of  this  policy,  the  production  of  feeding  materials, 
used  for  raising  cattle,  &c.,  will  not  pay  unless  a  high  price  for 
meat  can  be  had.  It  appears  from  two  papers  published  by  the 
"  Kaiserliche  Statistische  Amt"  in  the  "  Beichsarbeitsblatt " 
(November  and  December,  1905),  that  for  the  last  five  years 
the  price  of  cattle  and  of  pigs  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
German  Empire  has  nearly  always  been  much  higher  than  in 
Chicago,  Vienna,  Botterdam,  Budapest,  Copenhagen,  London, 
or  even  Paris.  By  means  of  statistics  it  will  be  further  per- 
ceived that  a  bad  hay  or  potato  harvest  must  always  lead  to  a 
high  price  of  meat  in  the  next  year,  fewer  animals  being  bred 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  feeding  stuffs.  Thus  in  1902 
and  1905  the  price  of  meat  rose  much  above  the  average,  because 
the  harvests  of  1899,  1900,  and  partly  of  1901,  and  of  1904  had 
been  bad  ones,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  taken 
from  the  "  Vierteljahshefte  zur  Statistik  4es  Deutschen  Beiches," 
1905,  I.,  75.     There  have  been  harvested:— 

Biriejr.  0«to.  Potatoes.  Clover.  Sftinfoin.  Hay. 

1904  2,»48  6.986  36,287  7,760  1,226  21,607 

1908  8,828  7,878  42,902  9,728  1,324  26,366 

1903  8,100  7,467  43,462  9,649  1,342  26,017 

1901  8,821  7,060  48,687  6,764  1,171  22,870 

1900  8,002  7,092  40,686  6,781  1,316  23,116 

1899  2,984  6,888  38,486  8,277  1,361  23,768 

The  unfavourable  influence  of   the   bad   home   harvests  on 
stock  breeding  was  increased  by  the  bad  maize  harvest  in  the 
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United  States  in  1902,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  the  price  of 
maize.    The  price  was  : — 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 
1904. 


Potatoes  (inferior  qnalityX 

liain. 

Mark*  per  1000  kg. 

Berlin. 

Magdeburg. 

Stettin. 

Bremen. 

80-87 

25-86 

8111 

84-2 

27-08 

24-55 

80-29 

83-9 

80-50 

2605 

80-94 

95-0 

22-58 

21-42 

27-92 

102-5 

19-68 

20-38 

28-66 

120-2 

26-80 

26-00 

28-98 

101-4 

86-92 

88-79 

88-61 

102-3 

The  progress  in  breeding  live  stock  in  Prussia  appears  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Cattle,      inhabitants. 

Swine,     inhabitants. 

Sheep.     1 

inhabitants. 

1878  .... 

8,639,514 

34     

4,294,926 

17     ....,, 

19,666,794 

79 

1888  .... 

8,737,641 

31     

5.819,136 

21     .....1 

14,752,828 

58 

1892  .... 

..      9,871.381 

32     

.      7,725.447 

25     

10,109,544 

82 

1897  .... 

..     10,652,672 

82     

9.390.231 

28     

7,859,096 

24 

1900  .... 

..     10,876,972 

81     

.     10,966.921 

31     

7,001,518 

20 

1902  .... 

..     10,893.203 

29     

.     12.728,068 

36     

5,920.693 

16 

1904  .... 

..     11,156,133 

80-6 

.    12,563,899 

34     

5,660,529 

15 

The  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  per  100  inhabitants  has 
been  decreasing  since  1873.  This  decrease  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  increasing  number  of  swine.  If  we  equalise  a 
head  of  cattle  to  4  swine  or  10  sheep,  and  if  we  calculate  thus 
the  whole  animal  staple  in  heads  of  cattle,  we  find  that  in  1873 
there  were  44  heads  per  100  inhabitants,  and  in  1904  only  40 
heads,  and  that  a  diminution  of  4  heads  of  cattle  has  taken 
place.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  absolute  number  of  cattle  has 
decreased  from  1900  to  1902.  This  fact  was  a  consequence  of 
the  drought  in  1901.  The  number  of  swine  has  decreased  from 
1902  to  1904  in  consequence  of  the  bad  potato  harvest  in  1904, 
and  the  high  price  of  maize.  The  number  of  sheep  has  been 
constantly  decreasing  since  1873,  because  the  wool  price  fell. 

Since  July  1st,  1904,  the  number  of  slaughtered  animals, 
subject  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  meat,  is  published  by 
the  Imperial  OflBce  for  Statistics.     Its  results  are  the  following  :  — 


July—September,  1904.. 
October— December,  J1904. . 
January — March,  1905.. 
April— June,  1905.. 

July— September,      1906 . . 


July— September,  1904 . . 
October— December,  1904.. 
January— March,  1905.. 
AprU— June,  1905 . . 

July— September,      1905.. 


Horses. 

Oxen. 

Bulls. 

Cows. 

23,827 

146,682 

128,653 

379,179 

44,659 

152,860 

111,732 

410,840 

85,965 

142,039 

112.668 

412,666 

29,198 

143,880 

126.046 

405,746 

28,907 

152,604 

128,978 

407,086 

Heifers. 

Calves. 

Pig*. 

Sheep. 

246,478 

1,072,835 

3,608,461 

768,461 

219,817 

999.291 

4,400,260 

609,599 

186,782 

1,120,801 

3,910,962 

451,948 

216,880 

1,321,716 

3,140.728 

483,864 

275,619 

1,082,920 

8,030,792 

840,881 
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Goats.  Dogi. 

July— September,''       1904  44,223  762 

October— December,    1904  136,967  1,762 

January— March,        1906  107,699  1,786 

April— June,                1906  162,908  939 

July— September,       1906  38,016  1,017 

An  article,  published  in  the  "  Beichsanzeiger,"  in  August, 
1905,  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  slaughtered  from  July  1st,  1904,  to  July  Ist,  1905, 
the  average  meat  consumption  per  head  of  the  German  people  is 
higher  than  it  had  been  assumed  to  be  before.  The  author  of 
this  article  calculated  that  it  amounts  to  54*22  kg.  per  head, 
whilst  the  **  Kaiserliche  Statistische  Amt,"  in  its  well-known 
publication,  "  Die  Deutsche  Volkswirtschaft  am  Schlusse  des 
19.  Jahrhunderts  "  (Berlin,  1900,  p.  56),  had  only  estimated  it 
at  about  40  kg.  per  head.  But  it  is  shown  by  the  results  of 
the  same  statistics  that  the  number  of  slaughtered  animals  has 
considerably  decreased  in  the  three  months,  July  to  September, 
1905,  in  comparison  with  the  same  months  in  the  year  before. 
To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  the  average  weight  of  the  slaugh- 
tered animals  has  also  decreased  in  the  course  of  the  year  1905, 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  hay  and  potato  harvest  in  1904.  The 
Memorandum  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  **  The 
Meat  Scarcity  in  1905,"  presented  to  the  "  Beichstag,"  admits 
that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  slaugh- 
tered animals,  amounting  to  2  per  cent,  in  cattle  and  3  per  cent. 
in  pigs. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  facts,  communicated  above, 
is  the  following  :  if  the  German  commercial  policy,  concerning 
the  importation  of  meat  and  cattle,  and  vegetable  food-stuffs  for 
men  and  animals,  is  not  changed — and  certainly  it  will  not  be 
— the  price  of  meat  will  keep  rising.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
German  Agriculture  to  satisfy  the  whole  home  want  in  food- 
stuffs at  any  tolerable  price.  When  there  are  good  harvests  the 
meat  price  will  rise  but  slowly ;  pork  price  will  then  perhaps  fall 
a  little.  But  after  the  next  bad  harvest  the  price  of  meat  will 
rise  to  a  higher  level  than  it  had  ever  attained. 

J.   ESSLBN 

Bank  Bbsebves 

That  Ne  quid  nimis  is  a  motto  which  a  banker  above  all 
men  needs  continually  to  keep  in  mind  is  absolutely  true,  but 
that  the  principle  on  which  that  sentiment  is  based  should  ever 
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be  applied  by  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  expmence  in  the 
way  of  recommending  that  the  amount  of  specie  held  by  a  bank 
should  not  be  increased  seems  ptimA  facie  most  improbable, 
and  yet  this  is  the  warning  which  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
the  well-known  economist,  has  recently  given  to  the  governor 
and  directors  of  that  most  steady  and  substantial  institution, 
the  Bank  of  France.  The  reason  is  this.  An  extension  of  the 
limit  of  the  note-circulation  of  that  Bank  is  desired,  and  it  is 
sought  for  on  the  grounds  that  this  extcAsion  will  enable  them 
to  add  to  the  amount  of  specie  they  hold.  At  the  present 
moment  the  limit  of  the  note-circulation  is  £200,000,000.  An 
extension  to  £232,000,000  is  proposed.  Now  extensions  of  the 
limit  of  a  note-circulation  have  usually  been  made  when  notes 
uncovered  by  specie  are  required  in  a  time  of  emei^ency  and 
distress,  but  the  reason  which  actuates  the  Bank  of  France  is 
a  totally  different  one.  They  desire  to  increase  their  note- 
circulation  because  if  it  is  not  enlarged  they  fear  that  they  may 
be  unable  to  pay  out  notes,  and  may  have  to  pay  out  specie 
instead.  The  specie,  even  if  it  were  gold,  would  be  unwelcome 
to  their  customers.  The  sums  which  the  Bank  of  France  pays 
out  in  notes  are  often  very  large.  Thus,  in  one  week  recently, 
between  December  28th  and  January  4th  last,  the  circulation 
moved  upwards  no  less  than  £13,600,000,  increasing  from 
£182,600,000  to  £196,200,000.  We  question  whether  any  bank 
previously  at  a  time  of  absolute  calm  has  experienced  such  a 
demand  simply  to  meet  ordinary  business  requirements.  In 
times  of  pressure  and  of  crisis  note-circulations  have  sometimes 
made  very  rapid  movements,  but  the  extension  desired  by  the 
Bank  of  France  was  merely  required  to  carry  on  the  onUnary 
business  of  the  country.  The  fact  is  that  the  work  which  in 
England  is  done  by  cheques  is  done  in  France  by  the  use  of  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  collections  made  by  the  Bank  are 
often  very  heavy.  Thus  their  transactions  for  the  year  1905 
state  that  **  the  largest  receipt  of  the  year  in  number  of  drafts 
was  that  of  December  31st,  1904.  It  amounted  to  £5,673,160, 
representing  357,832  drafts  presented  at  90,390  dwellings."  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  large  sum  must  have  been  paid  in 
notes,  which  must  have  formed  part  of  the  increased  circulation 
referred  to  above. 

The  argument  of  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  goes  far  beyond 
the  particular  point  we  have  indicated.  He  complains  that 
the  use  of  specie  and  the  use  of  banknotes  in  France  is 
much    larger    than    that    of     any    other    civilised    country. 
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France  employs  per  head  of  population  £4  10s.  in  banknotes, 
while  England  has  barely  £1.  Of  gold  and  silver  France  uses 
more  than  £7,  the  United  Kingdom  only  about  £3,  The  use  of 
cheques  in  France ,  as  he  points  out,  is  far  more  feeble  than  in 
England.  The  Clearing  House  (Ghambre  de  Compensation  des 
Banquiers  de  Paris),  established  some  thirty  years  since,  is  still 
in  its  infancy.     The  amounts  passed  through  were  : — 

1872-73  de42,240,000 

1904-5  de411,040,000 

Whilst  the  figures  of  the  London  Bankers'  Clearing  House  were 
in  round  figures  for  the  corresponding  dates  :  — 

1873  de6,000,000,000 

1904  deil,000,000,000 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  argues  that  the  Bank  of  France  should 
follow  a  different  poUcy,  should  cease  to  amass  such  enormous 
sums  of  "barren  metal,"  and  that  the  use  of  cheques  should 
be  encouraged. 

The  difference  between  this  state  of  things  and  that  existing 
in  England  is  absolute.  Here  we  economise  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals  to  the  utmost;  there,  in  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's 
opinion,  the  Bank  is  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  an  over-supply. 
As  far  as  the  Bank  of  France  is  concerned,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  his  counsel  is  likely  to  be  followed.  It  would  be  an 
absolute  departure  from  the  whole  of  its  traditions,  now  extend- 
ing over  more  than  a  century,  if  it  made  so  violent  a  plunge. 
While  the  specie  at  the  Bank  of  France  is,  in  round  figures, 
about  £156,000,000,  that  in  the  Bank  of  England  is,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  about  one-fifth  of  that  sum,  some  £31,000,000.  The 
whole  of  the  amount  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  ranks  as  an 
asset  against  the  whole  of  its  liabilities.  The  effect  of  the  Act 
of  1844  on  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  make 
the  amount  available  against  all  claims  about  £21,000,000. 
It  is  not  desired  in  this  place  to  criticise  the  working 
of  that  Act.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  state  its  effect.  But 
the  difference  between  the  specie  held  and  the  amount  of  the 
reserve  in  both  countries  gives  but  a  very  incomplete  explana- 
tion of  the  difference  of  the  circumstances  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  In  France  demands  of  specie  for  export  are  in 
a  general  way  far  less  sharp  and  far  less  frequent  than  those  we 
experience.  When  these  do  occur  they  are  met  with  much 
greater  ease.     Equally  even  a  very  large  addition  to  the  stock 
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of  specie  is  not  followed  by  the  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  discount 
which  would  take  place  here. 

Thus  it  will  be  remembered  that  when  in  1890,  at  the  time  of 
the  Baring  difficulty,  the  Bank  of  France  lent  the  Bank  of 
England  £3,000,000  in  gold;  it  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
inconvenienced  by  the  operation,  and  its  rate  of  discount  re- 
mained steady  at  3  per  cent,  throughout  the  whole  year.  For 
an  operation  in  the  contrary  direction,  more  recently  in  1904, 
the  far  larger  sum  of  d919,000,000  was  added  to  the  store  in 
their  vaults  between  March  1st  and  June  8th  without  the 
shghtest  ripple  on  the  calm  surface  of  their  Money  Market. 
Their  bank  rate  again  remained  undisturbed  at  3  per  cent. 
throughout  the  year.  These  matters  are  only  mentioned  here  as 
illustrations  of  the  strength  of  the  position  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
large  amounts  of  gold  with  which  it  can  part  without  any  altera- 
tion in  its  rate,  or  any  disturbance  in  the  Money  Market.  Much 
smaller  transactions  in  our  case  would  produce  great  movements 
in  the  Money  Market,  and  consequently  great  changes  in  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  amount  of  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  almost 
the  first  thing  that  a  business  man  in  England  looks  at  in  his 
Friday's  paper.  How  often  does  he,  though  he  may  be  a  banker 
himself,  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the  reserve  is  always  composed 
to  a  large  extent,  and  occasionally  exceeded  by,  the  balances  of 
the  bankers  held  with  it?  Under  these  circumstances,  to  ask  the 
same  firms  who  practically  maintain  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  at 
its  present  level  to  furnish  another  reserve  seems  almost  as 
extraordinary  as  the  objection  expressed  to  increasing  the  specie 
held  at  the  Bank  of  France.  We  may,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
reasonably  expect  that  the  Bank  of  France  will  refuse  to  accept 
the  proposal  that  it  should  decline  to  receive  additional  sums  in 
the  precious  metals.  May  we  reasonably  expect  that  the  English 
banks  will  agree  to  find  the  further  sum  which  at  the  present 
time  is  needed? 

There  are  only  three  sources  from  which  this  supply  can  be 
obtained. 

First,  the  public  through  the  action  of  the  Government. 

Second,  the  Bank  of  England  itself. 

Third,  the  other  banks  acting  in  union. 

Of  these,  is  it  likely  that  anything  may  be  expected  from 
the  Government?  This  point  will  be  referred  to  later  when 
discussing  the  competition  of  the  Government  as  a  banker  with 
other  banks. 
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It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  decline  to 
make  any  serious  addition  to  the  amount  it  at  present  holds. 
There  remains  then  the  one  alternative  of  a  general  reserve 
formed  by  the  other  banks. 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  amount 
which  such  a  reserve  should  stand  at.  To  suggest  an  amount 
much  smaller  than  half  the  average  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England  would  be  practically  useless.  To  propose  to  form  a 
second  reserve  approaching  half  the  present  average  amount 
would  be  a  good  policy  as  a  beginning.  Would  it  be  accepted? 
It  may  be  of  use  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  Bank  reserve.  Those  who  desire  to  study  the 
question  will  find  this  described  in  Table  3  of  my  book  on  the 
Bank  Rate  and  the  Money  Market  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Belgium,  This  table  contains  the  annual 
averages  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  1844 
to  1900.  It  shows  that  while  the  private  deposits  are  in  round 
figures  five  times  as  large  as  they  were  in  1844,  the  reserve  has 
increased  only  half  as  much  in  that  time. 

The  Bank  of  England,  besides  being  the  banker  of  the 
bankers,  is  also  the  banker  of  the  Government.  The  public 
deposits  average,  roughly,  about  a  quarter  or  a  fifth  of  the  total 
deposits,  but  the  demands  which  the  Government  makes  are 
far  more  regular  and  more  calculable  than  those  which  may  be 
made  on  account  of  the  private  depositors.  The  Government 
requires  large  sums  every  quarter  for  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  on  the  Government  funds  and  for  the  salaries  of  the 
public  servants,  and  large  sums  have  to  be  paid  for  other  pur- 
poses. But  these  demands  are  more  equable  and  calculable 
than  those  made  on  account  of  the  private  deposits.  It  is  mainly 
against  these  demands  that  the  reserve  has  to  be  held  at  its 
present  high  figure. 

The  question  of  the  reserve  to  be  furnished  by  the  other 
banks  has  now  to  be  considered.  Would  not  the  proper  basis 
for  estimating  this  be  the  amount  of  the  deposits?  The  total 
deposits  of  all  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  including 
the  Bank  of  England,  are  in  round  numbers  £800,000,000.  One 
per  cent,  on  these  figures  would  provide  £8,000,000.  This  ap- 
proaches sufficiently,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  half  the  exist- 
ing average  Bank  reserve.  Might  not  this  be  enough  to  start 
with?  Small  as  the  proportion  seems,  the  charge  would  be 
heavy.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  loss  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
subscribed.     This  works  out  as  equal  to  an  additional  Income 
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Tax  of  5d.  in  the  £  on  the  dividends  of  the  several  banks  on 
which  it  has  been  calculated.  In  some  instances  the  second 
Income  Tax,  as  it  might  be  termed,  would  be  considerably 
higher. 

Besides  supplying  the  cash  which  it  is  assumed  would  be 
kept  at  the  Bank  of  England  under  a  separate  heading  tram  the 
bankers'  balances,  a  committee  would  have  to  be  formed  to  confer 
with  the  Bank  when  necessary.  Into  these  details,  however,  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  here.  A  primary  suggestion  is  all  that  is 
possible.  But  one  part  of  the  task  may  also  be  outlined.  How 
can  bankers  generally  be  induced  to  accept  the  idea?  Might 
they  not  say,  **  What  shall  we  get  in  return?  The  money  we 
hold  does  not  belong  to  us ;  it  is  the  property  of  our  depositors. 
We  are  simply  trustees  between  them  and  our  shareholders. 
We  must  do  nothing  that  fails  in  justice  to  either.  What 
should  we  get  in  return?  The  Government  competes,  and 
sharply,  with  us,  and  yet  declines  to  aid.  It  undertakes, 
through  the  Post  Ofl&ce,  the  transmission  of  money,  and  every 
branch  of  business  which  is  properly  conducted  by  a  banker, 
except  that  of  making  loans.  It  keeps  absolutely  no  reserve 
against  its  liabilities,  and  maintains  that  it  is  not  called  upon 
to  do  so.  Assisted  by  this  great  economy  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  great  advantages  in  respect  of  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  business,  such  as  rent,  fuel,  and  lighting,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  salaries  of  its  clerks,  besides  which  no  postage  is  paid  on 
conveying  the  pass-books  and  the  correspondence  ensuing,  and 
no  stamps  are  charged  on  the  drafts  used  by  the  customer,  it 
allows  a  rate  of  interest  which  at  times  bankers  cannot  afford, 
while  they  are  met  by  their  customers  with  the  remark,  *  The 
Government  will  pay  us  2 J  per  cent. ;  of  course  you  can  afford 
to  do  so.'" 

Surely  if  banks  went  to  the  heavy  expense  of  establishing  a 
second  reserve,  for  the  advantage  not  only  of  themselves  but  of 
their  customers  and  the  country  generally — for  such  a  second 
reserve  would  largely  diminish  the  risk  of  a  crisis  in  which  labour 
would  be  the  heaviest  loser — compensation  might  be  made  under 
some  of  the  heads  in  which  the  Government  competes  with 
bankers. 

It  is  held  by  many,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  much  of 
the  business  of  the  country  is  carried  on  now  with  a  distinctly 
smaller  individual  profit  than  used  to  be  the  case  comparatively 
recently.  I  do  not  mention  this  in  the  least  in  the  way  of  com- 
plaining, but  simply  as  an  economic  fact  which  appears  to  be 
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occurring,  and  of  which  it  is  well  to  take  notice.  If  it  is  the 
case  it  is  certain  that  banking  will  be  no  exception  to  the  g^i^^l 
rule,  as  it  only  thrives  when  other  industries  do  well.  Under 
these  circumstances,  to  ask  those  who  are  carrying  on  a  great 
business  that  they  should  undertake  a  heavy  buiden  for  the 
benefit  at  least  as  much  of  others  as  for  themselves,  seems  hardly 
reasonable,  unless  some  equivalent  is  given. 

What  that  equivalent  exactly  should  be  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cussed here,  but  it  may  very  fairly  be  put  to  the  Grovemment 
that  they  are  at  least  as  much  called  on  to  assist  in  the  matter 
as  other  bankers,  and  on  that  score  alone  it  is  justifiable  to  kx>k 
to  them  to  aid  in  what  is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

B.  H.  Indus  Palgbave 


The  Poob  Law  and  the  Unemployed 

Late  in  1905  Mr.  Balfour  appointed  a  Conmiission  to  ''  con- 
sider how  far  the  present  powers  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  are 
adequate  to  modem  conditions,"  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  to 
include  "  everything  that  pertains  to  the  problem  of  the  Poor," 
whether  "poor  through  their  own  fault  or  through  lack  of  em- 
ployment." This  being  so,  the  task  of  the  Commission  will 
probably  prove  httle  less  diflBcult  than  that  of  its  predecessor  in 
1834,  and  the  resulting  legislation,  if  adequate,  not  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  that  of  1601  and  1834.  The  Elizabethan  legis- 
lators had  practically  to  create  a  system  to  replace  the  vanished 
feudal  and  monastic  institutions,  the  men  of  1834  to  demolish  a 
vast  superstructure  of  abuses,  and  upon  the  old  foundations  to 
rear  a  new  scientific  edifice.  The  problems  of  to-day,  though 
different,  present  inmiense  difficulties,  for  the  question  of  Unem- 
ployment, which  was  treated  as  of  secondary  importance  in 
1834,  is  now  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  vital  consequence.  If  the 
present  over-congestion  of  the  labour  market  and  consequent 
distress  among  the  labouring  classes  should,  as  is  not  unUkely, 
continue  for  a  long  period,  mere  temporary  measures  such  as  those 
adopted  in  1832  are  scarcely  likely  to  prove  efficacious.  More- 
over, be  its  defects  what  they  may,  our  Poor  Law  system  is 
admittedly  sound  in  principle  :  and  to  its  principles,  therefore, 
legislation  must  conform.  But  with  the  question  of  Unemploy- 
ment as  such,  the  Poor  Law  does  not  profess  to  deal,  and  the 
chief  work  of  the  Commission  will  probably  consist  in  supple- 
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menting    it  by  some   further  system  specially  created   for  this 
purpose. 

The  object  of  the  Poor  Law  being  the  suppression  of  Pauper- 
ism, it  seeks  to  maintain  at  the  State's  expense  those  who  cannot 
provide  for  themselves,  and,  by  making  this  maintenance  less 
desirable  than  that  which  the  independent  workman  can  provide 
for  himself,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  dependent  pauper  class. 
In  these  objects  the  system  of  1834  has  been  generally  successful, 
as  is  seen  in  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Poor  demanded  State 
help  before  1820,  and  their  comparative  reluctance  to  accept  it 
to-day.  It  has  been  in  many  ways  successful  in  reducing  the 
numbers  that  come  within  the  zone  of  Pauperism,  and  its  repeal 
and  radical  alteration  are  out  of  the  question.  On  the  contrary, 
legislation  dealing  with  the  present  crisis  should  be  so  conceived 
as  neither  to  hinder  its  operation  nor  to  abrogate  its  fundamental 
principles.  But  whilst  the  provision  of  work  for  the  non-pauper- 
ised unemployed  is  outside  its  scope,  the  poverty  in  large  towns, 
the  general  lack  of  employment,  and  the  steady  exhaustion 
of  the  resources  of  so  many  poor  demand  careful  and  inmie- 
diate  consideration.  The  crisis  is  proving  too  much  for  Charity, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  Charity  is  the  right  agency  for  dealing  with 
'  it ;  and  the  only  possible  alternative  seems  to  be  provision  by  the 
State  of  some  supplementary  system.  Otherwise  we  may  well 
experience  an  increase  of  Pauperism  due  to  lack,  not  as  in  1834, 
to  excess,  of  State-help;  and  some  of  the  independent  poor,  if 
statistics  are  to  be  trusted,  are  being  already  forced  back  within 
the  zone  of  Pauperism.  From  two  sides  the  hardly -won  inde- 
pendence of  the  labourer  may  be  threatened — by  a  return  to  the 
disastrous  methods  of  1782  and  1795,  or  by  famine  and  starvation. 
Though  the  first  danger  has  receded  into  the  background,  it 
might  become  serious  under  the  stimulus  of  ill-advised  legisla- 
tion ;  but  the  primary  and  vital  peril  of  to-day  lies  in  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  position  of  large  sections  of  the  working  classes — the 
result  of  the  existing  stagnation  in  the  labour  market.  Up  till 
now,  the  Poor  have  held  out  manfully,  thanks  to  economies, 
savings,  and  the  pawnshop.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to  rely  upon 
the  recent  slight  improvement  in  the  labour  market  to  bring 
about  the  absorption  of  the  surplus  labour ;  and  such  an  exist- 
ence, it  is  obvious,  cannot  last  indefinitely.  The  continued  ab- 
stention of  the  State  may  maintain,  if  not  accelerate,  the 
increase  of  Pauperism,  whilst  its  intervention  might  lead  to  a 
decrease.  Thanks  chiefly  to  the  Poor  Law,  the  independence 
of  the  poor  is  immeasurably  greater  than  it  was,  but  it  cannot 
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endure  for  ever,  if  the  means  of  sustaining  life  are  wanting ; 
and  the  result,  due  not  to  State  pampering,  but  to  State  neglect, 
will  be  the  same— Pauperism.  It  is  not,  therefore,  reforms 
similar  to  those  of  1834  that  are  most  urgently  needed  to-day, 
and  it  is  not  with  Pauperism  as  such,  but  with  Unemployment 
that  we  are  chiefly  concerned »  This  latter  question  had,  until 
recent  years,  been  kept  perhaps  unduly  in  the  background  ;  and 
until  the  present  crisis  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  task 
of  deaUng  with  it  had  been  left  to  charitable  agencies.  These 
had,  on  the  whole,  proved  equal  to  the  task,  among  notable  ex- 
ceptions being  the  era  of  the  Cotton  Famine  (1862-1864) ;  but 
now  they  appear  to  be  breaking  down,  and  the  ordinary 
machinery  seems  incapable  of  meeting  the  present  distress, 
whence  the  necessity  for  some  system  to  do  for  honest  poverty 
what  the  Act  of  1834  did  for  Pauperism. 

Dealing  as  it  will  do  with  a  different  class  of  men,  such  a 
system  will  need  other  means  and  agents  than  those  of  the  Poor 
Law.  The  latter  is  by  nature  repressive.  Giving  the  pauper 
the  necessaries  of  existence,  it  at  the  same  time  subjects  him 
to  obnoxious  restrictions,  so  as  to  render  his  lot,  if  possible,  less 
desirable  than  that  of  the  poorest  independent  labom'er.  The 
new  system,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  curative.  Some  pro- 
vision, it  seems,  must  be  made  for  those  who,  after  doing  all 
that  LB  possible  for  themselves,  are  still  in  need  of  assistance, 
unless  we  are  content  to  see  them  fall  again  into  the  pit  of 
Pauperism  and  dependence.  What  tins  provision  will  be  will 
appear  more  clearly  when  all  available  evidence  is  collected.  To 
some  the  riddle  may  appear  insoluble ;  but  at  least  we  must 
attempt  to  solve  it.  Even  granting  that  there  is  a  pauperising 
tendency  in  any  such  system,  it  is  but  a  possibility  to  set 
against  the  probability  of  an  increase  of  Pauperism  if  relief  is 
withheld.  Care  will,  of  course,  be  needed  to  safeguard  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Poor  Law,  when  any  new  system  is 
sing  established,  lest  the  neglect  of  such  precautions  should 
Epose  the  labourer  to  temptations  which  would  be  fatal  to  his 
independence.  To  preserve  this,  both  the  repressive  Poor  Law 
system  and  some  future  creative  system  seem  necessary,  and 
we  should  probably  endanger  it,  not  only  by  withholding  the 
latter,  but  by  introducing  it  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 

This  last  difficulty,  confining  the  creative  work  of  the  Com- 
mission within  narrower  limits,  will  render  its  task  harder, 
but  still  not  insuperable,  A  large  number  of  experts  are  agreed 
in   holding  that  the  present  condition  of  the    Unemployed  is 
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likely  to  be,  if  not  permanent,  at  least  of  so  long  dnration  as 
to  possess  a  quasi-permanent  character.  To  meet  such  condi- 
tions, something  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  system  is 
needed :  for  a  resort  to  the  successful  but  purely  temporary 
measures  of  1862-4  will  scarcely  be  advisable,  except  as  a  pallia- 
tive, or  as  a  last  resource.  The  task  will  be  an  arduous  one  :  but 
this  cloud  has  also  its  silver  lining.  As  we  have  seen,  there 
has  been  during  the  last  seventy  years  a  great  improvement  in 
the  independence  and  self-reliance  of  the  labouring  dasses.  To 
preserve  this  must  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  Commissioners ,  but 
the  high  level  of  excellence  that  has  been  attained  will  do  much 
to  lessen  the  difficulties  that  beset  them.  For,  so  long  as  the 
*'  fundamentals  "  of  the  Poor  Law  remain  intact,  far  wider 
latitude  may  be  permitted  now  than  in  1834.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  that  time  decided  all  doubtful  cases  against  the 
pauper :  those  of  to-day  may,  without  risk  of  pauperising  the 
independent  labourer,  frequently  adopt  a  directly  contrary  atti-" 
tude  in  non-fundamental  cases.  Moreover,  direct  legislation, 
if  the  most  powerful,  is  not  the  only  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners :  and  with  a  consideration  of  the  means  avail- 
able, we  may  conclude  this  article  :  and  first,  of  direct  legislation. 
This  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  amendatory  and  crea- 
tive. As  regards  the  former,  the  Poor  Law,  despite  its  funda- 
mental soundness,  has  proved  less  perfect  in  practice  than  in 
theory,  and  occasionally  untrue  to  the  spirit  of  its  principles. 
Its  method  of  dealing  with  the  Unemployable  has  been,  to  say 
the  least,  ill-advised  :  and  hardship  is  often  inflicted  on  the  more 
deserving  that  come  within  its  scope.  Beforms  are  urgently 
needed,  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  after  seventy  years  the  system 
should  need  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled.  The  chief  legis- 
lative work  will,  however,  consist  of  the  provision  of  a  supple- 
mentary remedial  system  for  the  Unemployed,  one,  too,  that  will 
care  for  the  so-called  **  Unemployable "  as  well  as  for  the- 
bond  fide  Unemployed.  What  form  this  system  will  take  it  is 
perhaps  scarcely  wise  to  conjecture.  To  a  large  extent  it  will,  no 
doubt,  follow  the  lines  adopted  by  the  most  successful  of  recent 
experiments,  whether  these  latter  have  been  adopted  by  pubhc  or 
private  agencies.  For  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
examine  all  possible  policies,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent :  and  not 
only  to  utilise  the  former,  but  to  extract  from  the  latter  what- 
ever elements  of  good  and  whatever  sound  principles  they  may 
contain.  It  possesses  an  unparalleled  opportunity,  since  it  will 
have  the  power  of  collecting  and  sifting  a  mass  of  evidence  to 
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vhidi  u  A  whole  no   individual  and  no  other   body  can  gain 


Legislation,  however,  will  not  be  the  only  concern  of  the 
CommiuioD.  Much  of  the  business  of  relieving  poverty  must 
ihnyibe  left  to  oon-State  agencies,  private,  parochial,  or  organ- 
wd.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  forces  of  Charity  can  long  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  increasing  burden  that  is  imposed  upon  them, 
faff  reoeDtly  they  appear  to  have  made  greater  efforts  than  ever 
before.  Their  resources,  however,  have  not  been  applied  in  the 
belt  manner  possible,  and  so  have  not  been  utilised  to  the  fullest 
eitcQt.  The  various  bodies  have  often  persisted  in  acting  in 
iioUtioo,  and  some  of  them  are  openly  hostile  to  one  another, 
the  reiQU  being  a  loss  of  time  and  money,  and  what  is  worse,  of 
lofloeooe  and  prestige.  Previous  attempts  at  reconciliation  and 
U  oo-operation  have  been  but  partially  successful,  so  that  the 
nuDenie  forces  of  Charity  have  been,  comparatively  speaking, 
Kttteied  and  ineffective.  But  the  influence  and  authority  of  a 
pibbc  Commission  might,  if  rightly  used,  do  much  to  replace 
'itOQcd  by  harmony  and  war  by  peace.  It  might,  too,  unite  the 
favtti  o(  DOD-State  Charity  and  bring  them  into  touch  with  one 
ttotlieraQd  the  State.  Nor  do  the  Commission's  opportunities  as 
ttcdodtor  come  to  an  end  here.  Not  a  few  organisations  and 
Buij  iodividuals  fail  to  distinguish  between  deserving  and  un- 
'c^cniog  cases,  between  right  and  wrong  methods  of  relief  :  and 
^  ^  respect  the  State  must,  through  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
■"••»n.  bring  its  example  into  line  with  its  precepts.  Its  lack 
^/vifclonj  lii  sometimes  pronounced,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
from  the  individual  a  higher  wisdom  than  that  displayed  by  the 
^tMe.  There  is  thus  open  to  the  Commission  a  further  and 
o»oit  important  r6le  as  [vace-maker,  organiser,  and  educator, 
^^oftht*  work  of  dealing  with  the  Unemployed  question  may 
^  wdctd  bt-  suited  to  the  hands  of  Charity,  private  or  organ- 
*^*  but  if  the  Commission  can  succeed  in  bringing  it  to  the 
"^wsi  stall*  of  efficiency  within  its  sphere,  it  will  have  accom- 
f^^'i  an  important  work  apart  from  any  legislation  it  may 
^'•liatv  ;ind  any  ref(»nii3  it  may  carry  (jut.  If  in  both  objects 
'*  **  »Uixr!vsful.  in  this,  namely,  and  in  that  of  providing  a 
*"H'^tut..ntarv    rnemployeil    &vstein,  its    work  will    indeed    be 

^*^'h  a  work  will  need  a  rare  eonil)inatio.-*  of  qualities,  and  the 

^'^^'Misiun.  like  its  predi-cissur  in   1831,  must  not  shrink  from 

'**4cu|t,,,j,  rior  Ix*  disniavfd  by  (jpiH)sitioii,  whilst  it  must  remem- 

^^^iui  the  tune  tor  dalliance  has  passed  and  the  time  for  action 

Xo.  61. --VOL.  XVI.  ^ 
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arrived.  It  may  not  have  undivided  support  from  scientific  or 
from  public  opinion,  but,  composed  as  it  chiefly  is  of  persons 
more  or  less  aloof  from  politics,  it  will  escape  many  of  the  en- 
tanglements that  politics  breed.  Moreover,  there  is  not  wanting 
evidence  that  the  public  feels  that  the  question  of  the  Unem- 
ployed can  no  longer  be  shelved,  even  should  the  present  crisis 
prove  to  be  merely  temporary.  There  is  much  to  prove  that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  is  with  the  Commission  :  and  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  its  appointment  is  necessary,  and  that  its  work  will 

be  beneficial. 

N.  B.  Dbarlr 


The  **  World's  Economic  Expansion"  Congbesb. 

The  congress  which  met  from  the  24th-29th  of  last  September, 
at  Mons,  in  Belgium,  to  consider  the  world's  economic  expansion 
was  an  official  congress.  It  was  organised  by  the  Government 
under  the  ling's  patronage  in  consequence  of  a  royal  proclama- 
tion dated  February  17th,  1905.  By  the  proclamation  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Chamber  of  Eepresentatives  and  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  members  of  the  Ministry,  were  appointed  honorary  presidents. 
A  council  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  high  functionaries, 
presidents  of  commercial  and  industrial  associations,  leaders  of 
industry,  and  prominent  men  of  business.  M.  Beemaert, 
Minister  of  State,  was  chosen  to  be  acting-president.  Although 
the  congress  was  arranged  on  the  occasion  of  the  Universal  Exhi- 
bition at  Liege,  it  was  decided  to  hold  it  at  Mons,  presumably 
because  of  the  position  of  the  latter  as  a  great  coal-mining  and 
manufacturing  centre. 

According  to  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  committee  of  organi- 
sation, by  taking  advantage  of  the  influx  of  foreign  visitors 
attracted  by  the  Lifege  exhibition,  opportunity  was  to  be  afforded 
to  competent  persons  from  different  countries  to  exchange  opinions 
on  the  different  points  arising  from  the  ever-increasing  economic 
contact  among  nations.  Where  occasion  arose,  the  bases  of  such 
international  arrangements  as  were  demanded  by  the  common 
interests  might  be  laid  down.  It  was  even  declared  in  the  Revue 
Economique  Internationale  that  the  congress  might  open  up  the 
way  for  the  creation  of  a  kind  of  international  economic  Parlia- 
ment. 

Judging  by  the  numbers  who  took  part,  and  by  the  reports  of 
its  proceedings,  the  congress  was  a  great  success.  The  former 
amounted  to  2,670,  of  whom  about  one-tenth  were  foreigners. 
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But  the  list  is  unquestionably  incomplete  and  should,  I  believe, 
be  more  correctly  reckoned  at  3,000.  The  reports  are  not  yet  all 
printed,  but  ab-eady  number  nearly  300.  Conunercial,  educa- 
tional, and  scientific  institutions  were  well  represented. 

The  congress  was  divided  into  six  sections.  Each  member, 
although  free  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  all  the  sections, 
was  requested  to  enter  his  name  under  one  section  only.  The 
sections  were  entitled  : — I.  Instruction;  II.  International  Statis- 
tics ;  III.  Economic  and  Tariff  PoUtics ;  IV.  Maritime ;  V.  Civilis- 
ing Expansion  in  the  Direction  of  New  Coimtries ;  VI.  Methods 
and  Agencies  of  Expansion. 

Section  I.— This  department,  which  was  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  proportion  to  the  number  of  entries  and  reports,  took 
as  its  programme,  "How  to  adapt  education  to  the  world's 
economic  expansion." 

Section  II. — **How  to  improve  international  statistics  refer- 
ring to  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  to  the  valuation  of 
natural  wealth,  to  values  in  personal  property,  and  to  imports  and 
exports." 

The  resolutions  passed  by  this  section  took  the  form  of  a 
recommendation: — **The  Belgian  Grovemment  is  called  upon 
to  take  the  initiative  in  summoning  an  international  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  unifying  mineral  statistics.  There  is  need 
also  for  an  international  convention  to  create  a  body  of  in- 
ternational statistics.  And  in  the  statistics  of  foreign  commerce 
certain  methodological  reforms  are  desirable;  for  instance, 
the  methods  followed  should  be  pointed  out,  special  com- 
merce should  be  more  precisely  distinguished  from  general 
commerce,  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals  should 
be  indicated,  and  efforts,  by  way  of  international  agreement, 
should  be  made  to  secure  a  uniform  basis  for  measuring  imported 
and  exported  commodities.  All  declarations  of  value  should  be 
made  on  a  generalised  system,  without  omitting  to  give  official 
values  where  they  exist.  Further,  the  Belgian  Government  is 
called  on  to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  about  conferences  be- 
tween the  heads  of  institutions  of  commercial  statistics  in  different 
countries,  as  well  as  other  conferences  between  the  managers  of 
labour  bureaux  in  different  countries,  so  as  to  measure  the  effec- 
tive utiUty  of  the  worker  in  different  industries.  Finally,  it  is 
required  of  commercial  statistics  that  they  should  give  information 
as  to  both  the  value  and  the  quality  of  commodities." 

Section  III.— **  Trusts,  customs,  unions,  tariffs,  and  tariff 
disputes." 

L   2 
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The  papers  covered  a  wide  field,  notably  those  on  trusts.  On 
this  subject  there  was  the  greatest  divergence  of  opinion.  In  the 
absence  of  agreement  it  was  decided  that  the  question  of  trusts 
should  be  settled  by  special  legislation  in  each  country.  A  recom- 
mendation was  nevertheless  signed  in  favour  of  a  periodical  census 
of  the  statistical  services  rendered  by  different  countries,  in  order 
to  get  imiformity  of  method  in  the  classification  and  statistics  of 
customs  and  excise. 

Section  IV. — M.  Beemaert  presided  at  the  debates  of  this,  the 
maritime  section.  A  resolution  was  passed  calling  for  a  diplo- 
matic conference  to  estabUsh  a  uniform  system  in  the  methods  of 
gauging  ships. 

Section  V. — **  Explorers  and  methods  of  exploration."  Baron 
Descamps,  Minister  for  the  Congo,  presided.  A  resolution  was 
passed,  and  signed  by  twelve  Polar  explorers  from  different 
countries,  calling  for  the  formation  of  an  international  association 
to  investigate  the  Arctic  regions  by  organising  scientific  explora- 
tion. The  King  of  the  Belgians  was  requested  to  take  the 
initiative.  A  further  important  proposition  was  adopted  respect- 
ing the  ethnographical  investigation  of  countries  newly  opened 
up.  It  was  decided  to  found  an  international  bureau  of  ethno- 
graphy, with  the  mission  of  publishing  inquiries,  and  of  centraUs- 
ing  and  issuing  information.  A  provisional  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. Steps  were  also  taken  to  facilitate  the  registration  cl 
economic  and  geographical  materials  referring  to  every  country. 
To  this  end  it  was  recommended  that  museums,  collections,  and 
national  document  offices  should  be  instituted.  Further,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  International  Institute  of  Bibliography,  founded 
by  the  Belgian  Government  in  1895,  should  be  engaged  to  render 
international  service  in  these  matters. 

Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  recommended  that  an  international 
court  of  law  be  created,  consisting  of  legal  experts  of  different 
countries,  to  give  opinion  or  arbitrate  in  international  disputes 
respecting  matters  of  civil  or  commercial  law  where  individuals 
were  implicated.     The  initiative  was  committed  to  the  King. 

Section  VI. — **  Means  and  agents  of  expansion  :  commercial 
travellers,  shipping  offices,  &c.  Private  enterprise  and  official 
support.     Consuls." 

The  provisional  analytical  report  does  not  allow  us  to  get  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  resolutions  passed  in  this  section.  But  we 
may  mention  one  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  consular 
representation. 

Such  are,  in  outline,  the  results  of  the  congress.     On  certain 
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points  a  practical  solution  was  attained.  On  many  others  the 
way  to  desirable  reforms  was  opened  up,  or,  at  least,  opinions 
were  exchanged.  So  far,  the  congress  would  seem  to  have  made, 
in  Belgium  at  least,  a  very  powerful  impression  on  public  opinion. 
It  has  committed  to  print  an  enormous  mass  of  materials,  very 
unequal  in  quaUty  it  may  be,  but  which  will  unquestionably  serve 
to  clear  up  ideas  and  make  ready  the  way  for  further  progress. 

Laubent  Dechesne 


Economic  Studies  in  Italy. 


There  is  no  task  more  hopeless  than  that  of  generalising  in 
•ome  one  formula  the  characteristic  feature  of  one's  own  times. 
And  yet,  to  define  the  essential  qualities  in  the  thought  of  Italy 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  seems  to  present  no  insurmount- 
able difficulties.  The  mind  of  Italy  is  to-day  returning  on  its 
own  steps,  beating  a  retreat  from  the  theoretical  audacities  in 
which  it  engaged  itself  so  boldly  in  the  past  generation.  This 
iB  a  fact  that  comes  out  most  clearly  in  the  lofty  regions  of 
]diilo0ophy.  A  very  decided  reaction  has  set  in  from  the  days 
when  Italian  thinkers  abandoned  themselves  eagerly  to  the  new 
euRents  of  positive  philosophy,  when  a  distinguished  teacher  of 
psychiatry  announced  the  discovery  of  Cerebro-Walt,  and  when 
leading  university  chairs  celebrated  before  frenzied  disciples  the 
Batamalia  of  atheism.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  true,  the  apologists 
4  outrance  of  superstition  and  obscurantism  have  to  some  extent 
relaxed  their  ancient  anathemas  against  modern  positive  science. 
Bat  at  the  present  day  it  is  among  the  champions  of  knowledge 
themselves  that  we  see  a  transformation  being  wrought. 
Mechanical  determinism,  dominant  hitherto,  is  being  superseded 
by  the  concept  of  free  human  initiative.  The  earlier  idolatry  for 
Spencer  has  given  way  to  the  worship  of  James  and  his  semi- 
idealistic  doctrines.  And  recently  a  writer  of  repute.  Professor 
Villa,  has  had  the  courage  to  rehabibtate,  if  in  somewhat  muffled 
form 9  the  hoary  thesis  of  an  immortal  soul.  Thus  Italian  philo- 
sophy no  longer  looks  on  the  Church  and  its  dogmas  with  syste- 
matic aversion.  Across  the  abyss  that  yawned  in  other  days 
betwixt  the  Vatican  and  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei  the  younger 
generation  is  erecting  a  bridge,  majestic  and  fantastic,  over 
which  enthusiasts  predict  that  science  and  revelation  will  shortly 
pass  fraternally  arm  in  arm. 
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An  evolution  of  a  not  very  dissimilar  kind,  save  in  so  far  as 
the  difference  of  subject  makes  it  so,  is  revealing  itself  in  the 
social  sciences.  We  can  remember  how,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  when  Germany  was  startling  the  world  of  science  with  the 
audacity  of  her  sociological  negations,  the  young  intellects  of 
Italy  flung  themselves  into  the  new  arena,  and  fought  memorable 
fights  on  behalf  of  those  subversive  doctrines.  In  those  days 
the  dogmas  of  Karl  Marx,  spread  abroad  by  a  band  of  talented 
protagonists,  were  in  our  eyes  sublime  commentaries,  and  the 
enormities  committed  by  Property  were  denounced  with  exas- 
perated and  tremendous  oratory.  But  in  these  latter  days  a 
change  has  gradually  come  over  all  that.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  wonderful  development  in  our  productive  forces  and  the  rise 
of  our  national  economy  have  resulted  in  a  notable  increase  in 
wages.  Of  this  a  striking  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  work 
by  Geisser  and  Magrini : — Cenni  storici  e  statistici  sui  saJarii 
industriali  in  Italia  nella  seconda  metA  del  secolo  XIX  (Torino, 
1905).  At  the  same  time  the  Italian  Government,  rousing  itself 
out  of  its  old  and  culpable  inertia,  has  decided  to  initiate  some 
sort  of  social  politics,  and  to  attenuate  in  some  degree  the 
horrors  of  our  factories  and  workshops.  And  although,  to  teD 
truth,  there  have  been  hitherto  carried  out  none  but  legislative 
anodynes,  of  doubtful  efl&cacy,  yet  we  may  at  least  content  oar- 
selves  with  the  knowledge  that  these  do  show  a  changed  disposi- 
tion in  the  Italian  State  with  respect  to  the  working  classes. 
Elsewhere,  there  have  been  amongst  us,  during  recent  times, 
the  most  disastrous  applications  of  the  theories  of  the  past 
decades.  Italian  workmen  have  not  shrunk  from  translating 
theoretic  absfcractions  into  disorderly  and  vandalistic  riote. 
Strike  has  succeeded  strike  like  a  chronic  disease.  The  olden 
frenzy  of  a  general  strike  has  broken  out  again  and  again  Uke  a 
monotonous  chorus,  accompanied  each  time  by  violence  and 
excess.  Finally  the  unedifying  spectacle  took  place  of  a  **ca* 
canny  ''  among  railway  servants,  a  method  of  combat  which  may 
prove  plausible  and  harmless  in  agricultural  or  manufacturing 
industry,  but  when  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  complexities 
of  a  railway  system  becomes  a  certain  source  of  horrible  disasters. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  when  confronted  by  this 
barbarous  and  sanguinary  application  of  social  theories,  the 
cultivated  minds  of  the  peninsula,  instinctively  alien  to  blood  and 
violence,  felt  themselves  dismayed  and  shaken  in  their  convic- 
tions. And  it  is,  I  think,  on  this  account  that  the  former  im- 
placable revulsion  of  sentiment  against  property  has  given  place 
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to  fedangB  and  flnRtrinflP  of  &  ^vecj 
preBcot  daj  Ttatiw! ' 

ifi^f^   a   lKHu2KlD 

iiiiwflUgBiliiaD  of 

tioos.    TiKT  KFE-  hrinpmf  & 

boar  OKI  ntctniinlipir  irtvitHp^t- 

of  MJiit3t3   are  ammd  of  huxbit  ammnannr      ^T^gr  fsaT  jir  "iiftt: 

faDeil  IftertT  in  i^  letasuBK  of  'iiit  armiaXHH.  c^  'waiiii^.  aac 

dsiiD,  SB  Atc*  dm^  of  liit  RiiiV"   111113  t^  <ttyni  jHBBrvsncm.  ior  ^u 

F^guklaoD  of  iDdnB&»i  iryfinnp.  sdc  iir  ^k  imKEsauiL  ce  ^inc: 

oC  {dnlofiofifaic  nnstedaiiBDi.  iHE  iMsm  Tessmst 
ai  the  Ckmth.  ao.  after  tsaaao^  ^vdic  cupss^  ^  Sooaisi  Tft*<pgTTif^ 
she  Dov  rBtexufi,  a  cmmjut:  jieanKiii.  n:-  iae:  axHten:  ifiznoMi:  of 
liberty,  and.  od  deoBTiad  id&BCb.  ivamcs  isit   mtrAfnr,   cuii   oc 
Cobdeo  aiDd  €f  BasciaL. 

The  gaEODDeEDeaE  of  'dis  nmvemfixs  &  lOfSttSsc  i^  twl  imiiAiiit 
eanya  viiicii.  id  l^ieae  dn^.  iKVf:  cudu:  ti  ^nrrtrx  mr  •fssouamit 
lifantore.  Thoae  who  wjH  givt  ^Otexr  mmc  m  liut  ysrms^  uf 
the  fine  Mammal  hj  Bjqmaj  u  wtaxeui.  ^samaxL  u:  -vousa.  iatf  jus 
appeared,  a  few  moznis  af«er  -Qfee  pmnifatiiriT  uc  ^sut  irsi-  m»t  i£ 
the  bnlkj  ai^  moet  erudiit  IrutLaiv  tj  G^szkeh.  wdl  ibsFf:  imc. 
expoonded  with  cx2D6inii2xi£3i6  firil.  1^  hc:tmi  ss^it  vt  *£ximBins: 
scJenoe  and  tiie  aoaciamie  aniu^uiaL.  lite  Ttpv^^  of  titf:  ausoaon 
b^ng  practaciJhr  Liberikl.  aj:td  Hi  h^r*itTLtism  ^m-jSL  7s»t  ismxcMSk 
of  tiie  daafiie  acbciaL  Gruasic  ^  b^ick  Ofiaerr^s  &  arn^e  ^lecaail 
mentkiD,  in  that  it  is  tbe  ^rst  lirKKaae  ol  PuiTuiisail  I^Kiiiuzrj 
written  in  the  Italian  language  amoe  -ve  axudnad  iiuh&shZ  rrrmj 
and  herein  it  bfidgea  a  gap  puiifiLjT  1^  ui  oxz-  ▼tii:tr.rir»s^ 
literature. 

With  respect  lo  8j«ematic  waria  od  Toihxs»A  ZiSOBMBry  -jre 
may  not  orefiock  the  tenth  edixvjn.  now  pubBfihetd.  of  £ii£ik> 
Nazzani'a  Hiafiir  work,  ^mto  di  Ecommm  FkA^^^ca.  Tim  ^rst 
^qieared  in  1874.  and,  norwithstandizig  the  many  y*ixrs  that  bai>e 
elapsed,  is  stall  the  best  exposhaon  of  the  ekmesLts  ccf  pairDcal 
economy  that  has  been  written  in  our  language.  We  would 
record,  besides,  the  reoent  Itahan  translation  of  PioBosn's  gieat 
treatise  (Booca,  1905;,  and  of  Gide's  Prifutpe^. 

But  the  intellect  of  Italy  is  to-day  less  oocnpsed  with  genenl 
treatises  than  with  monographs.  Among  these  we  may  specially 
mentioD,  in  the  field  of  pure  economics,  the  important  mono- 
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graph  by  Natoli  on  //  princifiio  del  valore  e  la  misura  quantiUitiva 
del  lavoro  (Palermo,  1906),  giving  a  masterly  and  Bcholarly 
criticism  of  Marx's  theory  of  value.  Nor  must  we  pass  over  the 
interesting  essays  by  Giovannini,  entitled  II  prohlema  dogandle 
e  la  scuola  economica  Italiana,  and  Riccardo  Cohden,  e  la  lega 
di  Manchester — containing  an  ardent  defence  of  Free  Trade — 
as  well  as  a  longer  work  on  Carlo  Cattaneo,  economista,  illus- 
trating the  doctrines  of  the  great  Lombardy  thinker.  Not  less 
interesting  essays  are  those  by  Carano-Donvito  :  Sal  calcolo  delle 
perdite  cagionate  dagli  scioperi  (i.e.,  on  losses  caused  by  strikes), 
and  by  Deganello  on  female  labour  in  manufactures  (Sul  lavoro 
delle  donne  nelV  industria).  Worthy  of  note  also  is  a  paper  by 
Graziani  on  Pellegrino  Bossi. 

But  far  more  numerous  are  the  publications  bearing  on  the 
most  salient  and  fundamental  points  in  economics.  Pre-eminent 
among  these  is  E.  Bella's  fine  work  on  La  speculazione  com- 
merciale  e  le  crisi  di  produzione  (Torino,  1906),  a  study  in  the 
history  of  speculation  and  the  theories  relating  to  it,  together 
with  a  review  of  its  more  striking  and  recent  manifestations. 
The  advantages  of  the  economic  function  of  speculation  are 
estimated,  it  may  be,  with  excessive  optimism,  and  any  limita- 
tions to  it  imposed  by  the  State  are  too  strongly  condenmed. 

In  his  Sindacati  industriali  (Bari,  1905),  Carlo  Cassola  has 
produced  a  truly  excellent  piece  of  work  on  trusts,  in  which, 
incredible  as  it  sounds,  he  succeeds  in  saying  ever  so  many  new 
and  interesting  things  on  the  best  worn  theme  in  the  whole  of 
poUtical  economy.  By  the  acuteness  of  his  observation,  the 
cogency  of  his  arguments,  and  a  sagacious  harmonisation  of  the 
deductive  method  with  a  conscientious  reference  to  facts,  Cassola's 
book  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  can  be  recommended  to  foreign 
economists,  who  will  be  able  to  draw  from  it  copious  data  and 
valuable  teaching. 

Worthy  also  of  note  on  the  same  subject  is  Jarach's  Sui  rap- 
porti  fra  trusts  e  protezionismo  (Torino,  1905),  in  which  he  shows 
that  trusts  will  only  spring  up  in  the  soil  of  Protectionism— a 
thesis  open  to  discussion  when  one  thinks  of  British  combinations 
thriving  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  but  one  which  the  author 
very  ably  defends.  Jarach  has  also  written  a  clever  statistical 
essay  on  the  profits  of  Italian  joint-stock  companies. 

Another  work  in  course  of  publication  on  the  same  subject  is 
Antonio  Graziadei's  inquiry  into  prices  under  a  system  of  com- 
petition and  trusts  (Saggio  di  una  indagine  sui  prezzi  in  regima 
4%  libertg.  e  di  sindacati).    In  this  book  the  author  studies  the 
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movement  of  price  in  the  nitrate  of  soda  produced  in  Chili,  and 
the  variations  which  it  underwent  in  consequence  of  its  conditions 
of  production  shifting  from  free  competition  to  trade  monopoly. 
Thanks  to  this  work,  the  ever-recurring  question  of  the  influence 
of  trusts  on  prices  may  at  length  be  discussed  on  an  immense 
basis  of  facts,  perseveringly  collected  and  vigorously  co-ordinated ^ 
and  thus  It^ad  to  a  positive  conclusion  so  much  desired  by  all 
students. 

If  the  foregoing  writers  have  investigated  the  more  hostile 
and  greedy  factors  in  political  economy,  **  there  comes  me  *'  now 
another  distinguished  youth  studying  economic  egoism  on  its 
worthier  and  more  sympathetic  side.  This  is  Professor  Giovanni 
Lorenzoni,  whose  book.  La  co-operazione  agricola  nella  Germania 
modetna^  throws  the  rays  of  theoretic  inquiry  on  to  an  enormous 
mass  of  materials,  patiently  collected  and  wonderfully  co-ordin- 
ated. Then,  too,  there  is  Scherma,  who  has  recently  brought 
oat  the  first  volimie  of  his  erudite  Teoria  economica  delta 
co^perazione  (Palermo,  1905), 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  an  age  like  ours,  when  questions  of 
colonial  expansion  are  more  than  ever  agitated  and  debated, 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  publications  on  this  subject.  Italy, 
coming  later  than  other  nations  into  the  arena*  has  the  good 
fortune  to  present  herself  armed  with  a  really  masterly  work  on 
such  matters*  I  allude  to  Marco  Fanno's  L'espariMone  com- 
mercialc  e  cohniah  degli  stati  modemi  (Torino,  1906),  a  book 
which  far  exceeds  all  its  predecessors  in  this  field,  and  the  advent 
of  which  attains  to  the  importance  of  a  genuine  scientific  event. 
In  it  we  leave  the  field  of  simple  monographs  compiled  with 
accuracy  and  conscientiousness,  such  as  we  have  been  considering 
above.  This  work  is  one  of  broad  maturity,  the  fruit  of  studies 
tanaciously  pursued  for  many  years,  and  of  a  long  residence  in 
En^and,  where  the  author  availed  himself  of  the  scientific 
treasures  amassed  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  libraries  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  profundity  of  Fanno's  discus- 
sion of  the  general  laws  of  the  economic  expansion  of  peoples,  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  on  the  alleged  decadence  of  the  Latin 
raoes^  cannot  be  stated  here  even  in  outUne,  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  maintain  that  they  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to 
political  economy  and  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  bestow  a 
most  opportune  impulse  and  support  on  the  study  of  colonial 
evolution. 

On  similar  lines,  but  with  a  more  restricted  scope,  are  Grossi's 
Stcria  delta  espanMone  coloniale  net  Bfosile  (Roma,  1905),  and 
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G.  B.  Penne's  U Africa  Italiana  (Eoma,  1905).  In  the  latter 
we  find  a  very  graphic  description  of  the  economic  oonditions 
of  the  Italian  colony  of  Erithrea,  and  a  shrewd  and  truthful 
criticism  of  the  agricultural  and  legislative  experiments  carried 
out  in  that  country,  with  scant  wisdom,  by  the  Italian  Gk>vem- 
ment. 

Among  works  illustrating  particular  aspects  of  economic  life 
in  Italy,  we  may  record  :  (1)  the  studies  by  Nitti  on  Ricchezza 
privata  delV  Italia  (Torino,  1905),  in  which  the  attempt  is  made 
to  determine  the  amount  of  wealth  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  compare  the  preponderance  of  wealth  in  the  North 
as  against  that  of  the  Centre  and  South ;  (2)  the  work  of  Sensini 
on  Le  variazioni  dello  stato  economico  d* Italia  nelV  ultimo  tren- 
tenmo  del  secolo  XIX  (Boma,  1904).  In  this  the  attempt  is  made 
to  derive  the  entire  increment  or  decrement  in  the  economic  well- 
being  of  Italy  from  the  variations  in  commercial  policy  between 
Free  Trade  and  Protectionism.  Scalise  has  a  clever  work  cm 
Calabrian  emigration  (Napoli,  1905).  And  Tenerelli,  in  an  in- 
teresting brochure,  comments  on  the  unlucky  experiment  in 
municipal  bakeries  at  Catania. 

In  statistics,  besides  Benini's  noteworthy  Manual,  we  have 
to  mention  a  clever  work  by  Coletti,  Sul  valore  delle  cifre  neUe 
statistiche  del  commercio  internazionale  (Boma,  1904) ;  also  two 
excellent  essays  by  Brcsciani,  illustrating,  and  sagaciously  com- 
menting on  the  latest  results  of  statistics  of  incomes  in  Prussia. 

In  matters  of  finance  we  may  mention  an  excellent  book  by 
Flamini  on  English  budgets,  one  by  Carano  Donvito  on  Sistemi 
finanziarii,  one  by  Pick,  Verso  la  giustizia  tributaria,  one  by 
Tangorra,  on  Teoria  delle  spese  pubbliche,  but  more  especially  the 
monographs  by  EuflBni  and  Jannaccone  on  special  taxes,  and  that 
by  Flora  on  the  conversion  of  national  debt.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  noteworthy  writings  of  a  sociological  nature,  such  as 
Boggiano*s  Uazionc  dello  Stato  ncl  conflitto  degli  interessi  coU 
lettivi  e  individuali,  Guamieri  Ventimiglia's  II  conflitti  sociali, 
Groppali's  Trattato  di  Sociologia,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  complete  lack  in  Italy, 
during  recent  years,  of  any  sort  of  scientific  output  in  the  Socialist 
camp.  The  whole  intellectual  activity  of  the  party  is  drained 
at  present  by  the  publishing  of  propagandist  literature,  or  of 
articles  on  practical  questions  of  tactics  and  organisation.  Only 
now  and  again  do  we  hear  of  some  theoretical  compilation, 
usually  a  restatement  of  defence  of  Marx's  theory  of  value,  or 
some  critical  work  on  the  enormities  and  deficiencies  in  our  law 
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cm  labour  oonlncts.  Nor  is  there  greater  fertility  among  Chris- 
tian  SocialistB,  who  have  recently  been  beating  ap  recraits 
amcmg  oar  amlntioiiB  youth,  crowded  oot  at  die  ranks  of  Badical 
Socialists,  and  who  have  highly  gifted  leaders  like  Father  Murri. 

On  matters  of  practical  policy  Socialism  proper  is  split  up 
into  little  groops — revolotionaries,  refonners,  syndacalisH — 
wrangling  together  without  effecting  any  result.  Christian 
Socialism,  although  its  affirmations  have  a  bolder  sound,  is  in 
reality  the  faithful  ally  of  the  capitalists,  to  whose  i»ofit  it 
organises  troops  of  ''  blacklegs"  to  replace  strikers,  as  soon  as  a 
strike  is  aimounoed. 

If,  however,  the  direct  practical  influence  of  Italian  Social- 
ism is  dispersed,  or  tantamount  to  nothing,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  exercises  a  perceptible  indirect  influence  on  our  pohtics. 
The  implacable  denunciations  with  which  our  Socialists  have 
scourged  the  shame  and  the  ineptitude  of  our  administration 
could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  rouse  those  who  govern  us  from 
secular  tcxpor,  and  drive  them  to  carry  out  some  beneficial 
reforms.  It  was  thus  that  the  vehement  criticisms  of  Socialist 
{HTc^Khets  on  the  recent  murder  of  Granmichele  in  Sicily  drew 
the  attentimi  of  Government  to  the  tragic  acuteness  assumed  by 
the  conflict  of  classes  in  the  South,  and  to  the  necessity  for 
placing  a  curb  on  the  exactions  and  oppressions  due  to  the  ruth- 
less greed  and  avarice  of  the  hourgeoisie.  The  revelations  of 
comfortless  poverty  afflicting  the  Calabrians,  which  stood  out  in 
all  its  distressing  bareness  during  the  recent  earthquakes,  and 
the  cry  of  horror  that  went  up  from  the  Socialists  at  the  clumsi- 
ness of  the  Government  over  the  work  of  relief,  have  made  very 
sensibly  felt  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  administration  of  home 
affairs  should  make  large  provision  for  the  miserable  condition 
of  those  districts.  Finally,  our  legislation  regarding  labour, 
the  nationalisation  of  railways,  the  reform,  from  a  democratic 
point  of  view,  of  municipal  finance,  the  conversion  of  the  national 
debt — all  these  reforms,  some  of  them  completed,  some  on  the 
road  to  completion,  have  been  started  or  matured  by  the  gadfly  of 
Socialistic  criticism.  That  criticism  plays,  therefore,  more  than 
ever  a  truly  providential  and  beneficial  part  in  southern  countries 
of  the  Latin  race,  where  a  favourable  climate  and  consequent 
facile  pleasures  of  material  existence  accustom  both  citizens  and 
Government  to  tolerate  every  kind  of  domineering,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  those  events  that  darkly  threaten  the  greatness  and 
the  very  life  of  nations. 

ACHILLB  LiOBIA 
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The  London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904-5.    Rbpobt  op  the 
Centbal  Executive  Committee. 

This  report  describes  the  experiment  conducted  in  London 
during  the  winter  of  1904-5,  and  usually  known  as  **  Mr.  Long's 
scheme/'  The  method  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  borrowed  from 
that  adopted  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee  during  the 
previous  winter.  As  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  perpetu- 
ates the  scheme,  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  this  frank  and  oon- 
scientious  report  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  who  wish 
to  follow  the  new  legislation. 

It  has  long  been  a  commonplace  that  classification  is  the  first 
essential  for  the  effective  treatment  of  the  unemployed.  The 
report  shows  very  clearly  how  great  has  been  the  advance  due 
to  realising  this  truth.  After  dismissing  those  who  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  regular  work,  the  unemployed  fall  roughly  into 
two  distinct  classes ;  those  who  have  little  chance  of  ever  again 
obtaining  a  sure  foothold  in  the  ranks  of  industry,  and  those 
whose  trade  may  be  expected  to  sooner  or  later  revive.  The 
former,  if  they  are  to  be  permanently  assisted,  must  be  helped 
into  a  new  trade ;  the  latter  merely  need  to  be  tided  over  the 
period  of  slackness.  Although  the  report  does  not  clearly  enun- 
ciate this  distinction,  the  experiments  which  it  describes  corres- 
pond to  it.  The  chief  interest  of  the  colony  at  HoUesley  Bay 
lies  in  the  attempt  to  train  men  to  the  new  occupation  which 
usually  suggests  itself  the  first — work  on  the  land.  Those  who 
seem  to  possess  strength  and  ability  for  agricultural  work  are 
tested  by  two  periods  of  probation.  During  the  first,  which 
lasts  three  months,  they  live  at  the  colony,  and  their  wives  and 
families  are  supported  in  London.  If  the  men  prove  their  capa- 
city, agricultural  rates  of  pay  are  adopted,  while  their  wives  and 
children  are  brought  down  to  the  colony,  settled  in  cottages,  and 
trained  in  country  ways.  Those  who  pass  through  this  second 
period  of  probation  have  situations  found  for  them  as  agricultural 
labourers,  or  as  market  gardeners,  while  to  the  picked  men 
there  is  held  out  the  hope  of  being  established  in  small  holdings. 
Unless,  however,  there  is  a  revival  of  agriculture  in  this  country, 
there  seems  little  possibility  of  drafting  large  supplies  of  addi- 
tional labour  on  to  the  land  at  home.  If,  therefore,  the  experi- 
ment is  ever  extended  on  a  national  scale,  the  men  will  probably 
have  recourse  to  colonial  rather  than  to  British  soil.  Accord- 
ingly, a  special  emigration  committee  was  formed,  and  through 
its  agency  forty-two  families  were  sent  to  Canada.     As  a  number 
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of  these  had  been  trained  and  tested  at  Hollesley  Bay,  it  will  be 

■seen  that  many  ol  the  proposals  put  forward  by  Mr.  Eider  Hag- 
gard in  his  report  and  schenae  for  **  National  Land  Settlement,**  ^ 
have  already  been  adopted.  The  experiment,  however,  is  being 
conducted  by  a  body  which  is  hkely  to  command  more  confidence 
than  the  Salvation  Army,  to  which  he  proposed  to  entrust  it. 

The  other  colonies  and  relief  works  were  intended  mainly  for 
the  second  group — those  who  have  a  trade  which  will  ultimately 
absorb  them  again,  and  who  only  need  to  be  helped  over  the 

'  period  of  depression.  A  number  of  casual  labourers  were  indeed 
admitted,  but,  as  the  Committee  itself  lays  down  the  principle 

Lthat  **  temporary  work  will  have  no  appreciable  value  "  for  those 

r**  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  regaining  ordinary  employment/** 
we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  allowing  them  to  fill  places  which  might 
have  been  taken  by  those  who  were  more  likely  to  profit  by  the 
aid. 

It  is  in  this  group  of  colonies  and  relief  works  that  the  most 
perplexing  difiBculties  present  themselves.  The  provision  of  work 
for  the  unemployed  means  charity.  This  truth,  emphasised  by 
experiment  after  experiment,  impresses  itself  on  one  throughout 
the  accounts  of  the  latest  scheme.  In  the  largest  piece  of  work 
undertaken,  for  example,  the  clearing  of  the  ground  round  the 

I  new  County  Asylum  at  Long  Grove,  the  wages  amounted  to  over 
£9,000.  But  we  find  in  the  report  an  enlightening  dispute  with 
the  Asylums  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  as  to 
whether  the  actual  value  of  the  work  performed  was  measured 
by  £1,000  or  £2,000.®  The  usual  difficulties  involved  in  charity 
have,  therefore,  to  be  met.     How  can  it  be  ensured  that  assist- 

■ancc  is  sought  only  as  a  last  and  not  as  a  first  resource?  One 
method   upon   which   the  report  lays   much  stress  is  that  of 

^thorough  investigation  .into  the  circumstances  of  each  applicant. 
fhis  is  indeed  essential,  but  the  present  writer  ventured  to  point 
out,  when  discussing  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill  in  this 
rouRNAL,*  that  the  task  was  so  difficult  that  we  could  scarcely 

Vxpect  the  committees  to  be  very  successful  :in  performing  it. 
The  report  confirms  this  doubt.     The  Classification  Committee 

|.points  out  that  **  investigation    has   varied   greatly  in   its   com- 
pleteness, .  .  .  Occasionally   these   duties    seem   to   have   been 
^mawhat  perfunctorily  performed,  and  detailed  responsibility  has 
been  sometimes  left  unduly  on  the  shoulders  of  those  already 

^  S^fl  the  '*  Report  on  the  Salvation  Army  Colontes  in  the  United  St^tee,  and  at 
Hibdleigh,  England,  with  Hchcmo  of  National  Land  Settlement  by  CommiBsioxier 
E.  Rider  Haggard/'    (Wyman  &  Sons,  S^d.)  »  P,  43  oJ  Report 

*  Pp.  53,  53,  and  113  of  Report  «  June,  190G, 
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sulBficiently  taxed  with  their  ordinary  official  duties."^  The 
reports  of  the  Works'  Committee  and  the  Emigration  Committee 
also  make  it  clear  that  investigation  alone  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon. 

The  only  other  possible  method  seems  to  be  the  adoption  of 
some  sort  of  automatic  test.  Hence  we  find  the  committees 
attempting  to  enforce  the  principle  that  the  position  of  those 
assisted  should  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer.  Here,  however,  they  are  met  by  a  dilemma.  Most 
of  the  applicants  for  assistance  naturally  come  from  the  poorest 
class  of  workmen.  If  their  standard  of  life  on  relief  works  is 
to  be  appreciably  lower  than  at  their  ordinary  employment,  it 
will  not  be  high  enough  to  maintain  their  physical  vigoiu-.  There 
arises,  therefore,  a  problem  at  present  imsolved — how  to  make 
the  conditions  of  the  relief  works  less  attractive  than  those  of 
their  ordinary  work  without  diminishing  their  material  comfort. 
One  of  the  greatest  uses  of  such  carefully  watched  schemes  as 
those  described  in  this  report  is  that  they  offer  opportunities  for 
devising  experiments  to  achieve  this  end.  The  method  at  present 
most  in  favour  we  would  describe  as  the  labour  colony  test, 
originally  adopted  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee  in  1902. 
The  work  is  provided  at  colonies  far  away  from  the  attractions 
of  London,  the  men  are  separated  from  their  families,  they  are 
subject  to  certain  restrictions,  and  the  wages  are  paid  not  to 
them  but  to  their  wives  in  London.  The  Committee  conducted 
colonies  of  this  kind  at  Hadleigh,  Garden  City,  and  HoUesley 
Bay.  But  the  only  discussion  of  how  far  the  conditions  were  a 
deterrent  is  in  the  account  of  the  colony  at  Garden  City.  Here 
the  Clerk  of  the  Works  reports  that  **  the  majority  of  the  men, 
I  think,  preferred  their  ordinary  employment,  as  they  would 
then  be  at  home  and  have  home  comforts.'*  ^  But  this  preference 
could  not  have  been  very  strong,  for  we  read  a  few  lines  further 
on  that  **men  going  on  furlough,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  use 
their  time  in  looking  for  work.  There  may  have  been  a  few  who 
did,  but  the  majority  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  holiday."  In 
the  Mansion  House  scheme,  also,  the  labour  colony  test  was  not 
found  effective  enough  for  its  purpose.  Here,  then,  is  the  crucial 
difficulty  of  unemployed  relief.  As  it  has  not  yet  been  overcome, 
either  by  investigation  or  by  an  automatic  test,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  are  still  far  from  a  solution  of  the  problem.  But  to 
clearly  define  the  difficulty  is,  in  itself,  a  considerable  advance. 

H.  B.  Lees  Smith 

»  p.  33  of  Report.  «  P.  69  of  Report. 
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Recent  Official  Publications. 

Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Fruit  Industry 
of  Great  Britain.     [C^.  2589.] 

The  progress  and  the  difficulties  of  the  industry  justify  the 
recommendation  that  a  special  sub-Department  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  should  be  established  to  deal  with  the  fruit  industry. 


Report  on  Trade  Unions  in  1902-4.     [C^.  2838.] 

The  membership  (shghtly  diminishing  in  recent  years),  the 
expenditure,  income,  and  funds  of  all — and  of  the  principal — 
Trade  Unions  are  set  forth  in  words,  charts,  and  tables. 


Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Disputes  and  Trade 
Combinations.     [C^.  2825.] 

The  Majority  Report,  signed  by  three  members,  makes  im- 
portant recommendations.  Memoranda  on  The  Civil  Action  of 
Conspiracy  and  on  **  Allen  v.  Flood,''  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  are 
concurred  in  by  four  other  members.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  in  a 
separate  memorandum,  protests  against  the  assumption  that 
organised  struggles  between  employers  and  workmen  are  the  only 
method  of  settling  the  conditions  of  employment. 


Forty-ninth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  Scotland.     [C^.  2794.] 

The  birth-rate  for  1903  is  the  smallest  on  record. 


Report  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  registered  in  Ireland 
during  the  year  1904.     [C^.  2672.] 

The  birth-rate,  the  marriage-rate,  and  the  death-rate  have  all 
slightly  risen. 

Copy  of  the  Report  made  in  1834  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Poor  Laws.     [C^.  2728.] 

A  USEFUL  reprint  of  a  celebrated  document. 
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Supplement  to  the  Porty-eighth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland.     [C*.  2790.] 

A  DECENNIAL  risumi  of  vital  statistics.  The  determination  of 
mortality  in  different  occupations  is  accompanied  with  a  statement 
of  *'  probable  error  "  due  to  Professor  K.  Pearson. 


Variations  in  Indian  Price  Levels  since  1861,  expressed  in  Index 
Numbers,  By  J.  A.  Eobertson,  Government  of  India  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

An  important  report,  both  practically  as  showing  the  trend 
of  prices  in  India,  and  theoretically  as  exemplifying  the  use  of  an 
unweighted  index  number. 


Obituary 
Pbofessob  Niels  Chbistun  Fbedebiesen. 

This  Danish  political  economist  and  politician  was  bom 
March  23rd,  1840,  on  the  Island  of  Lolland,  and  died  at  Copen- 
hagen on  November  4th,  1905.  He  was  a  student  of  the  Copen- 
hagen University,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  took  his 
degree  in  Political  Economy. 

In  1865  he  was  appointed  **  Decent "  (Lecturer)  in  Political 
Economy,  and  in  1867  Professor  at  the  Copenhagen  University; 
wrote  political  and  economical  articles  in  "  Fsedrelander,"  and 
other  papers.  In  1866  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Folke- 
thing,  the  second  chamber  of  the  Danish  Parliament,  retaining 
his  seat  till  1877.  In  the  Folke thing,  with  some  colleagues  of 
the  same  opinions  as  himself  and  some  able  peasant-representa- 
tives, he  formed  the  so-called  **  Mellem  **  party  (middle  party), 
which  aimed  at  economical  reform,  but  was  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  **  Left  *'  (the  Liberal  party). 

His  principal  works  are  Om  almindelig  Formue  og  IndkomsU 
skat  (**  On  General  Tax  on  Property  and  Income  **)  published  in 
1869.  Den  politiske  Okonomis  Bcgreber  (**  On  Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  **),  published  in  1874.  He  went  into  business,  and 
bought  up  large  tracts  of  land  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  carry 
on  large  agricultural  and  industrial  operations,  but  the  business 
turned  out  a  financial  failure,  and  collapsed  in  1870.  In  1877 
Frederiksen  sought  his  fortune  in   America,  with   little  better 
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enooeee.  After  some  years  he  returned  again  to  Europe,  and 
divided  his  time  between  London,  Paris,  and  Copenhagen «  occn- 
pied  in  pushing  his  various  schemes,  economic,  political,  and 
commerciaL  He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  Free  Trade,  He 
wrote  a  well-known  book  on  Finland,  presenting  its  claims 
against  Eussia  in  the  light  of  geographical  and  historical  facts. 
He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  Le  Courrier  Europien.  He 
was  well  known  personally  to  many  members  of  the  Boyal 
Economic  Society,  who  had   hoped   for  him  a  long  career  of 

^ useful  work, 
H.  L.  BRiEKSTAD 
inn 


The  Death  of  George  Jacob  Holyoakb. 


On  Monday  morning,  January  22nd,  1906,  the  veteran  Chartist^ 
journalist,  co-operator,  and  reformer,  Mr.  Holyoake,  died  at  his 
residence,  Eastern  Lodge,  Brighton.  Born  at  Birmingham  on 
April  3rd,  1817,  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was 
eighty*nine  years  old  at  his  death . 

The  son  of  a  workman,  he  started  in  the  workshop  himself 
at  an  early  age  and  acquired  the  trade  of  a  whitesmith,  helping 
his  mother  to  make  buttons  in  his  spare  time.  Studious  by 
nature,  he  attended  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Birmingham, 
gained  prizes,  and  became  a  teacher  in  mathematics.  The 
**  Condition  of  the  People  Question/'  which  became  so  serious 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  attracted  the  youth's  attention,  and 
coming  under  the  spell  of  Kobert  Owen  at  one  of  his  lectures 
at  Birmingham,  Mr,  Holyoake  embraced  Owenism  with  its  pro- 
posals for  regenerating  the  social  and  industrial  world.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  struggle  for  freedom.  As  an  Owenite  mis- 
sionary  he  preached  doctrines  concerning  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  which  alarmed  those  responsible  for  the 
commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  country,  and  advocated  a 
I  *•  rational  religion/*  which  brought  against  him  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  established  creeds.  When  lecturing  at  Chel- 
tanham  on  Home  Colonies  (or  Garden  Cities)  he  was  questioned 
as  to  his  theological  views  and  his  answer  caused  him  to  be  tried 
for  blasphemy,  and  notwithstanding  his  vigorous  speech  of  nine 
hours*  duration,  in  his  own  defence,  he  was  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  On  his  release  he  returned  to  the  same 
town  and  repeated  his  statement  in  public »  but  no  action  was 
taken. 

Hia  next  great  struggle  vrith  the  authorities  was  over  the 
No.  61,— VOL.  XVI  M 
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tax  on  newspapers.  The  Society  for  the  Bepeal  of  Taxes  on 
Knowledge  decided  to  test  the  question,  and  Mr.  HolyoakB 
agreed  to,  and  did,  publish  unstamped  newspapers — incurring 
in  consequence  fines  amounting  to  £600,000,  which  he  gravely 
offered  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  per  week.  The  repeal  of 
the  Act  soon  after  ended  the  prosecution.  In  1860  Mr.  Holyoake 
became  secretary  of  the  British  Legion  which  went  out  to  help 
Gkuibaldi  in  his  struggle  for  Italian  freedom. 

Throughout  his  whole  career  Mr.  Holyoake  remained  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  Co-operative  Movement.  No  single  man  has  had 
such  an  influence  in  extending  it.  To  his  books,  **  The  History 
of  Co-operation  "  and  **  The  History  of  the  Bochdale  Pioneers," 
may  be  traced,  I  believe,  the  formation  of  more  Co-operative 
Societies  within  twenty  years  after  publication,  than  to  any  other 
factor.  The  influence  of  these  books  extends  beyond  oor  own 
country.  They  have  been  responsible  for  the  formation  of  Co- 
operative Societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  in  a  special 
degree  the  friend  of  Co-operative  Production,  more  particularly 
the  Labour  Co-partnership  branch  of  it,  and  he  warmly  advocated 
the  extension  of  Labour  Co-partnership  amongst  private  firms. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his  "  History  of  Co- 
operation," he  says,  *'  What  an  enduring  truce  is  to  war,  Co- 
partnership Co-operation  is  to  the  never-ceasing  conflict  between 
Labour  and  Capital."  Again,  he  describes  "  Co-operation  as  the 
corrector  of  the  excesses  of  competition  in  social  life. 

On  reviewing  his  life  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  with 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  movements  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part,  and  the  marvellous  energy  and  industry  he  displayed 
in  them  all.  Up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  he  worked 
incessantly.  Frequently  within  recent  years  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Co-operative  gatherings,  or  at  the  Co-operative  Congress, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  his  having  made  a  vigorous  speech  on 
some  subject  before  the  meeting,  one  would  find  the  grey-haired 
veteran  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer,  industriously  writing  or 
reviewing  the  proofs  of  a  new  pamphlet  or  book.  In  his  capacity 
for  work  on  a  variety  of  subjects  he  resembled  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Holyoake  did  not  display  the  scientific  or  logical  mind  in 
his  writings  or  speeches.  He  sought  to  prove  his  contentions 
by  drawing  upon  a  variety  of  illustrations,  facts,  and  maxims, 
of  which  his  extraordinary  memory  enabled  him  to  acguire  a 
good  supply.  This  method  made  his  writings  and  speeches  enter- 
taining to  the  popular  mind,  but  the  strict  logician  was  not 
always  satisfied  with  the  reasoning. 
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During  his  career  he  had  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  great 
personaUties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Robert  Owen,  Mazzini, 
€haribaldi,  John  Stuart  Mill,  George  Eliot,  Cobden,  Harriet 
Bfartineau,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others.  His  writings  sparkle 
with  humour,  and  contain  much  wisdom. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  advocate  and  historian  of  Co-operation 
that  he  will  be  longest  remembered.  This  is  the  part  of  his  life's 
work  he  was  most  proud  of,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we 
remember  that  he  watched  by  the  cradle  of  the  movement  over 
flixty  years  ago ;  he  defended  it  in  the  days  of  its  adversity ;  he 
more  thsm  any  other  single  man  helped  to  extend  it,  and  he  saw 
it  reach  the  great  position  it  occupies  to-day. 

Hbnby  Vivian 


City  Notes. 

Wb  receive  the  following  City  Notes  from  **  E.  G."  : — 

Tfc«  Money  Market. — As  was  the  case  three  months  ago,  the 
condition  of  the  money  market  is  disturbed  and  apprehensive. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  been  able  to  pull  through  the  winter 
with  no  higher  a  rate  than  4  per  cent. ,  but  at  different  times  it  has 
had  to  resort  to  strong  measures  to  keep  the  open  market  up  to 
its  level  and  prevent  the  gold  reserve  being  unduly  drawn  upon. 
Liatterly  also  it  has  been  aided,  as  it  always  is  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  financial  year,  by  the  accumulation  of  revenue 
money,  owing  to  the  large  collection  of  income  tax.  But  in 
spite  of  all  the  reserve  is  barely  sufficient,  and  could  not  be  drawn 
upon  to  any  material  extent  without  an  advance  of  rates,  while  the 
state  of  the  Paris  Exchange  is  also  such  as  to  threaten  the  pos- 
sibility of  withdrawals  at  any  moment.  As  before,  too,  the  causes 
operating  on  the  market  are  largely  political  or  semi-political. 
French  bankers  are  apprehensive  on  accoimt  of  the  troubles  in 
Bussia,  which  forbid  the  issue  of  a  Bussian  loan,  although  the 
BuBsian  Government  is  sorely  in  need  of  a  resort  to  credit ;  and 
the  apprehensions  of  French  bankers  are  shared  by  the  banking 
communities  in  every  Continental  centre.  The  Moroccan  im- 
broglio exerts  an  influence  of  the  same  kind.  So  long  as  these 
causes  of  apprehension  continue,  the  money  market  cannot  but 
be  sensitive,  while  the  condition  of  speculative  operations  in  the 
United  States  is  an  added  difficulty.  The  market  cannot  return 
to  a  normal  state  until  the  political  horizon  is  clearer.  The 
improvement  in  trade,  it  may  be  added,  has  a  more  satisfactory 
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effect  on  the  money  market.  It  tends  to  make  money  deaier  than 
it  would  otherwise  be,  but  in  the  first  stages  of  improvement  not 
excessively  dear.  But  for  the  political  apprehensions  there  would 
be  a  great  boom  in  business  at  the  present  moment »  of  which 
firnmess  in  the  money  market  would  be  a  welcome  sign. 


The  Business  "Boom."— The  year  1905  closed  with  every 
sign  of  a  general  improvement  in  business,  almost  the  only  excep- 
tion being  the  building  trades,  which  do  not  synchronise  with  the 
other  main  industries  of  the  country  in  their  periods  of  adversity 
and  prosperity,  but  follow  after  the  others  as  a  rule.  The  excep- 
tion accordingly  does  not  mitigate  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
return  to  prosperity  in  business  after  a  long  time  of  slackness  is 
witnessed.  Although  the  improvement  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  foreign  trade,  it  is  conspicuously  manifest  in  that  depart- 
ment. The  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  in  1905  amounted 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  £330,000,000,  being  an  increase  of  29 
millions  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  of  39  millions  com- 
pared with  1903.  These  figures  have  also  been  snoceeded  by 
wonderful  sums  for  the  first  month  of  the  present  year.  The 
total  exports  for  that  month  are  31  millions,  the  increase  on  the 
previous  year  being  6|,  and  on  1903  being  6|  millions.  In  other 
words  we  are  back  to  the  old  times  of  1862-64  and  1870-73,  when 
foreign  trade  increased  its  volume  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Naturally 
such  figures  have  been  largely  made  use  of  in  the  General  Election 
which  was  going  on  during  their  publication ;  but  quite  apart 
from  their  bearing,  or  alleged  bearing,  on  the  fiscal  controversy, 
there  is  cause  for  real  satisfaction  with  the  evidence  furnished 
of  the  vitality  of  English  trade. 


Foreign  Countries  and  Colonies.— We  referred  three  months 
ago,  on  the  figures  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1905,  to  the 
evidence  supplied  as  to  the  increase  of  our  foreign  trade  being 
mainly  an  increase  of  our  business  with  foreign  countries,  and 
not  specially  of  our  business  with  British  colonies  and  possessions. 
This  has  a  bearing  on  a  point  which  has  been  made  in  the  fiscal 
controversy,  comparisons  having  been  instituted  of  the  growth 
of  our  trade  with  colonies  and  foreign  countries  respectively,  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  but  for  our  colonies  our  foreign  trade 
would  have  remained  undeveloped.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  in  former  years  and  periods,  it  is  evident  that  lately  the 
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growth  has  been  with  foreign  countries  and  not  with  our  colonies. 
It  is  now  possible  to  supplement  the  figures  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1905  with  those  for  the  whole  year,  which  are  as 
follows  : — 

ExFosra  of  BRrrtas  akd  I&isa  Pbodoob  to  Foreiqit  OouNTBiBa  amu  Bbitish 

k                      Colonics  ksu  Possessions  goicpa^iusd  in  190d-5« 
To  foreign       To  British  colonies 
count riea,  and  poasea^ons^  TotaL 

Tear.  MiUions,  MiUions.  Hillions. 

1903 £180  £111  £291 

1904 189  112  301 

1905  216i  113J  330 

Thus  in  the  three  years  our  annual  exports  to  British  colonies 
and  possessions  remain  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  at  111  to  113^ 
oiilhons,  but  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  increase  from  180 
to  216 J  millions,  or  20  per  cent, !  The  figures  really  belong  to  an 
old  controversy  as  to  trade  following  the  flag,  and  only  show  how 
great  the  fluctuations  are  in  short  periods  in  the  proportions  of 
our  foreign  business  as  between  foreign  countries  and  British  pos- 
sessions  respectively.  Most  probably  there  will  be  figures  some 
day  t-o  prove  that  it  is  the  business  with  British  colonies  and 
possessions  that  is  going  ahead;  but  no  conclusion  should  be 
drawn  from  a  comparison  for  short  periods  only  as  to  what  the 
permanent  movement  really  is. 

H         South  African  Shares^^The  King's  Speech  and  the  declara- 

"     lions  of  the  Government  on  South  African  policy  have  bad  a 

specially  depressing  effect  on  the  South  African  mining  market^ 

while   assisting  a  httle  the  general   uneasiness  in   the   money 

market.     The  Government  has  declared  a  policy  adverse  to  the 

ampioyment  of  Chinese  labour  in  the  mines ,  for  which  it  has  been 

claimed  that  a  great  improvement  in  the  South  African  mining 

I^B   industry  is  the  result ;  and  it  has  also  been  intimated  that  respon- 

^M   Bible  government  will  shortly  be  set  up  in  the  Transvaal  and 

I^P    Orange  River  Colonies,  which  gives  rise  to  the  fear  in  some  minds 

Uiat  political  conditions  will  shortly  be  less  favourable  to  the  South 

African  mining  industry  than  they  have  been.     We  can  only  note 

bere  the  impression  of  the  markets,  and  that  the  selling  of  South 

African  shares  has  been  quite  general  by  Continental  holders,  as 

well  as  by  holders  in  this  country.     The  rights  and  wrongs  of 

the  Government  policy  in  itself  are  quite  a  different  question. 

Jt  is  fair  to  add,  also,  that  market  opinions  may  be  ignorant  and 
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ill-informed,  or  manipulated  for  the  purjiose  of  poUtical  effect. j 
It  is  one  of  the  great  misforttines  of  our  South  African  entangle*] 
ment  that  nothing  can  be  done  there  without  affecting   party  J 
polities  here.     It  is  likewise  to  be  noted  as  another  unfortumil 
result  of  the  South  African  entanglement  that  among  the  chiei 
sufferers  by  the  fall  in  the  mining  shares  are  small  investors  al^ 
borne,   upon   whom  the  African    millionaire   has  succeeded    in 
**  unloading**  largely  his  very  speculative  securities*     It  would j 
have  paid  some  South  African  speculators  to  get  Chineee  labour* 
for  the  Rand  even  for  a  time,  in  order  that  they  might  *'  unload  " 
while  the  arrangement  lasted,  although  they  feared  it  might  not 
be  permanent. 


Russian    Embarrassments, — The   revolutionary    agitation   io 
Russia  has  quieted  down  during  the  last  three  months,  the  arm; 
having  got  the  better  of  the  revolutionists  where  they  were 
threatening;  but  the  revolutionary  spirit  appears  to  survive, 
no  one  is  sure  that  troubles  may  not  soon  return.     Meanwl 
the  financial  embajrassment  of  the  Government  becomes 
and  more  acute,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  (end  of  Febni; 
there  are  serious  rumours  of  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  and 
of  a  resort  to  drastic  measures  to  support  the  finances,  among 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  sequestration  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty.    What  the  exact  position  may  be»  and  what  meai 
precisely  are  in  contemplation,  is  not  certainly  known,  and 
easily  be  known  in  the  absence  of  a  Parhament  where  pro] 
could  be  publicly  stated  and  discussed ;  but  that  Russia  is  Deafing 
the  rocks  in  its  finances  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the  Govei 
itseli.     Probably  the  present  is  the  critical  moment,  and  if 
revolution  is  stayed  improvement  may  now  begin.     Until 
the  Russian  Government  has  had  to  face  the  liquidation  of 
war,  involving  the  repatriation  of  enormous  forces,  which  is  al 
as  expensive  a  process,  it  would  seem,  as  the  original  mobilisa' 
It  has  bad  to  do  this,  moreover,  with  a  large  part  of  its 
revenue,  though  by  no  means  the  whole,  stopped  on  its  way 
the  Treasury,  and  with  the  facilities  for  borrowing   wbicii  il 
enjoyed  till  last  year  equally  stopped.     What  has  happcXMid  llieii 
is  that  the  interest  on  its  foreign  debt  and  other  UabiUties  iximilig 
due  abroad  have  been  met  by  drafts  on  the  gold  reserve  ill  8i* 
Petersburg,  and  certain  payments  have  also  been  made  al  home 
out  of  the  same  fund  in  order  to  keep  the  machine  of  govermneni 
going.     The  pressure  has  been  daily  becoming  more  severe »  and 
lbs  sxhauition  of  the  reserve  is  threatened.    Hence  the  talk  of 
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euspending  specie  payments  and  of  drastic  measureB.  But  the 
worst  ought  to  be  nearly  over.  The  army  must  soon  be  down 
to  a  normal  peace  footing ;  and  the  ordinary  revenue,  notwith- 
staodiog  its  enforced  reductions,  should  be  about  sufficient  to 
on.  The  main  sources  of  the  revenue  are  the  indirect  taxes 
(chiefly  the  spirit  monopoly),  the  railway  receipts,  and  the 
Customs  duties  on  imports,  but  although  there  has  been  a  tern- 

3rary  interruption  of  the  payments  on  these  heads,  the  Russian 
jple  as  a  whole  have  been  little  impoverished,  and  the  annual 
yield  ought  not  to  be  far  short  of  the  normal.  To  put  the  matter 
brutally,  the  Russian  people  will  not  ch-ink  less  in  a  time  of  revo- 
lution than  they  otherwise  would.     The  financial  difficulty  may 

ran  prove  in  the  end  to  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the 
>ple,  putting  an  end  to  much  expenditure  by  which  they  did 
Eiot  benefit,  and  giving  them  a  temporary  relief  from  taxation. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  of  financial  disaster  in  a  country 
with  such  great  resources,  if  the  spending  departments  only  pull 
up  in  time,  and  the  money  that  is  spent  is  directed  to  the  benefit 
of  the  people  and  the  development  of  their  resources  rather  than 
wasteful  adventures.     A  real  history  of  Russian  finance  since 

be  war  would  be  invaluable  to  the  financial  student,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  some  member  of  the  Russian  finance  ministry  will  tell 
the  taJc  before  long. 


Budget  Prospects. — In  the  absence  of  the  estimates  for  next  year 
it  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to  what  Mr.  Asquith's  first  Budget 
will  be,  but  the  general  conditions  of  the  problem  before  him 
Are  not  without  interest.  He  succeeds  to  a  high  expenditure 
which  is  not  reducible  at  once,  a  point  on  which  he  has  already 
uttered  words  of  caution  that  have  been  needed.  At  the  same 
time  the  improvement  of  trade  heralds  an  improvement  of  revenue, 
which  will  be  a  favourable  condition  for  budget-making  if  serious 
eooQomics  in  expenditure  are  found  to  be  practicable.     If  not  thii 

r,  therefore,  then  in  a  year  or  two,  if  political  circumstances 
[>nti[iU6  favourable,  Mr*  Asquith  seems  likely  to  have  bis  oppor- 
tunity.    The  normal  increment  of  revenue  in  this  country  is  much 

iter  than  we  have  lately  been  accustomed  to.  It  has  often  been 
It  the  rate  of  2  or  even  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a  little  over 
2  per  cent,  per  annimi,  with  the  annual  revenue  at  £140,000,000, 
leans  an  addition  of  about  £3,000.000  a  year.  Two  or  three  years 
^Cft  such  additions,  if  they  are  not  swallowed  up  by  new  expen- 
diture, will  obviously  mean  a  great  deal— still  more  if  they  are 
acoompaniod  by  actual  diminutions  of  expenditure.     Mr.  Asquitb 
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is  fettered  by  promises,  or  half -promises,  of  some  members  of  his 
party  that  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  will  come  first  in  order  for 
redaction^  and  he  has  himself  spoken  strongly  against  the  coal 
tax,  so  that  he  is  practically  engaged  to  deal  with  it  at  an  early 
opportunity.  He  is  also  under  a  strong  pledge  to  re-establish  a 
big  sinking  fund.  But  notwithstanding  such  half-engagements 
he  will  have  a  free  hand  on  the  whole,  and  it  may  be  hoped  he 
will  improve  his  position  by  taking  a  wide  view  of  our  financial 
circumstances,  and  introducing  some  modifications  in  our  scheme 
of  taxes.  There  is,  moreover,  one  great  opportunity  before  him,  if 
he  has  the  courage  to  seize  it — the  restoration  to  the  Exchequer 
of  about  £11,000,CW0  annually  derived  from  Imperial  sources  of 
revenue,  and  paid  over  to  the  local  authorities  of  the  country,  who 
are  thereby  encouraged  to  financial  extravagance.  To  deprive 
local  authorities  of  this  fund  would  conduce  more  than  anything 
else  to  local  financial  economy  now  so  much  needed,  and  would 
enable  Mr*  Asquith  to  re-establish  the  sinking  fund*  as  well  a8 
make  other  improvements.  We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  But 
no  one  depends  more  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
political  circumstances  of  an  unexpected  kind,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate future  there  is  only  too  much  to  apprehend. 

R.  G. 


CiJBRENT  Topics. 

The  Labour  Representation  Committee  has  decided  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  its  members  form  a  distinct  party  ^  inde- 
pendent of  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  by  changing  its  name 
to  the  Labour  Party.  The  party  has  now  thirty  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Of  these  one  belongs  to  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  and  fifteen  to  the  Independent  Labour  Party. 
The  latter  body  was  formed  in  1892  to  preach  SociaUsm  from  a  less 
uncompromising  standpoint  than  that  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  a  Marxist  organisation,  and  must  not  be  confused 
vsrith  the  Labour  Party.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  the 
new  party  are  avowed  Socialists.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  has  been 
elected  as  its  leader,  with  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton  as  his  deputy. 
There  are  also  twenty-nine  Liberal  Labour  members,  of  whom 
thirteen  are  miners. 


The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  appointed 
a  departmental  committee  to  inquire  into  the  methods  on  which 
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local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  keep  their  accounts.  The 
committee  is  to  report  upon — (1)  The  system  on  which  the  accounts 
are  being  kept  at  present ;  (2)  The  system  on  which  they  should 
be  kept  (the  committee  is  to  give  particular  consideration  to 
the  question  whether  or  not  such  accounts  should  be  prepared  on 
a  system  requiring  the  entries  of  receipts  and  payments  to  be 
confined  as  far  as  possible  to  actual  receipts  and  payments  of 
money) ;  (3)  The  regulations  which  should  be  made  on  the  subject, 
regard  being  had  to  the  necessity  for  showing  accurately  the 
amounts  raised  by  local  taxation,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  appUed.  Mr*  Walter  Kunciman,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  is  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


A  EoYAL  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Canals  and  Inland  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
report  on  their  present  condition  and  financial  position,  the  expe- 
diency of  canals  being  made  or  acquired  by  public  bodies  or  trusts, 
and  other  matters. 


Mb.  W.  H.  Dawson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  (January  3rd, 
1906) ,  points  out  that  a  Bill  at  present  before  the  German  Reich- 
atag  coQtains  a  suggestion  which,  if  extended,  might  ameliorate 
one  particularly  galling  aspect  of  the  pauper  alien  question.  He 
proposes  an  international  agreement  by  which,  just  as  within  most 
countries  one  Poor  Law  union  is  responsible  to  another  for  its  own 
legal  paupers,  so  one  State  should  bear  the  cost  of  those  of  its 
aabjects  who  fall  upon  the  public  funds  of  other  countries*  He 
doe«  not  consider  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  safeguards 
which  would  prevent  any  danger  of  robbing  political  offenders  of  the 
fight  of  sanctuary  which  they  at  present  enjoy  within  our  shores* 


Thb  world's  output  of  gold  in  1905  (according  to  the  Engineef- 
ing  and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York,  quoted  by  the  Economist 
for  January  20th)  was  over  £75,000,000;  the  largest  total  on 
record,  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  twenty  years  ago. 


The  subjoined  statistics  of  the  weekly  wages  of  workpeople 
(males)  in  Hungary  (given  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Hungarian  Census) 
may  be  contrasted  as  to  the  average,  and  compared  as  to  the  dis- 
persion about  the  average,  with  the  statistics  of  wages  compiled 
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by    Sir   Robert  Giffen  to   which   reference   was  made  in   the 
Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  673. 
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At  the  great  meeting  which  was  convened  at  Berlin  last 
January  to  demonstrate  and  promote  good  feeling  between  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain,  Professor  Walter  Lotz  expressed  with 
much  spirit  the  economic  argument  in  favour  of  peace  and  good- 
will. He  showed  how  the  two  nations  had  contributed  to  each 
other's  progress  and  prosperity.  If  England  had  taken  the  lead  in 
practical  agriculture,  Germany  had  made  an  ample  return  by  the 
discoveries  of  Liebig.  England  was  the  classical  land  of  labour 
protection  and  organised  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. But  England  had  learnt  much  from  Germany  with 
respect  to  education,  national  and  technical.  The  two  nations 
were  also  mutual  benefactors  as  being  very  good  customers  of  each 
other.  The  speech,  which  was  printed  in  the  Munchener  Neueste 
Nachrichten  for  January  9th,  1906,  is  a  powerful  antidote  against 
stupid  enmities  which  would  interrupt  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
the  exchange  of  commodities. 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  (on  December  11th, 
1905)  of  Edward  Atkinson,  the  veteran  economist  and  statistician 
of  Boston. 


We  have  also  to  record  the  death — we  also  hope  in  a  later 
number  to  say  more  about  the  life — of  Anton  Menger,  Professor  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  author  of  the 
well-known  work  on  **  The  Eight  to  the  Whole  Produce  of 
Labour,**  which  appeared  in  an  English  translation  with  the 
advantage  of  an  introduction  by  Professor  Foxwell. 


Eeaders  of  the  Economic  Journal  will  observe  with  surfnise 
that  the  name  of  Henry  Higgs  no  longer  appears  upon  the  cover. 
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They  will  leam  with  dismay  that  Mr.  Higgs  has  found  himself 
constrained  by  the  pressm-e  of  higher  oflBcial  duties  to  resign  not 
only  the  oflBce  of  Editor,  but  also  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Eoyal 
Economic  Society.  The  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  heartily 
concur  in  the  cordial  thanks  which  the  Council  has  rendered  to 
Mr.  Higgs  for  his  valuable  services  during  the  past  thirteen  years. 
"The  Society/'  adds  the  Council,  **will  for  a  very  long  time 
to  come  feel  the  loss  of  his  experience  and  judgment  in  the 
transaction  of  its  business  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Journal." 
No  one  can  feel  the  loss  more  deeply  than  he  who  is  left  alone  at 
the  editorial  helm. 

The  following  have  been  admitted  since  our  last  issue  as 
Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Economic  Society  : — Mr.  A.  E.  Humphreys- 
Owen,  Mr.  L.  G.  Boussin,  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder  (Director  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics),  Mr.  G.  A.  Waller.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  lately  lecturer  at  University  College,  Cardiff,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Economic  Society. 


RECENT  PERIODICALS  AND  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Economic  Review. 

January,  1906.  The  Social  and  Political  Outlook.  Rbv.  T.  C.  Fry. 
The  South  Wales  Coal  Trade.  T.  I.  Jonbs.  Lucid  first-hand 
information  about  the  sUding-scale,  the  minimum  wage,  and 
other  incidents  of  the  coal  industry.  Free  Libraries  and  their 
Possibilities.  J.  Q.  Leiqh.  The  Economic  Aspect  of  Alien 
Labour.  M.  J.  Lander.  There  has  been  no  serious  displace- 
ment of  English  labour.  Unemployment  in  West  Ham.  Bev. 
C.  W.  Alington.  The  Sympathy  of  Personal  Service  is 
desiderated.  

Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

December,  1905.  Statistical  Skimmings  from  the  International 
Congress.  Sir  J.  Athelstane  Baines.  The  (Correlation  of 
Successive  Observations  illustrated  by  Com  Prices.  B.  H. 
Hooker.  Wages  in  the  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades. 
A.  L.  BowLEY,  C.  H.  Wood.  Unconscious  Assumptions  in 
Economics.  Eev.  W.  Cunninqham.  The  Future  of  Statistics. 
J.  G.  Mandello.   

The  Nineteenth  Century. 

January,  1906.  Les  Octrois.  W.  B.  Robertson.  These  taxes 
add  50  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  living  in  Paris.  Their  suppres- 
sion in  Lyons  has  been  a  success.  Malthusianism  arid  the 
Declining  Birth-rate.  J.  W.  Barclay.  The  decline  of  birth 
marks  the  growth  of  well-being. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 
January,  1906.    The  Unemployed.     C.  F.  G.  Masterman. 

The  Fortnightly  Review. 

February,  1906.     An  Object'lesson  in  Protectionist  Politics.     P.  A. 
Ghanninq,  M.P.     Referring  to  the  United  States. 


The  Independent  Review. 

January,  1906.  Municipal  Trade.  Major  L.  Darwin.  Referring 
to  Mr.  Gannan's  article  in  the  November  number  of  the  Review, 
the  writer  disputes  the  analogy  between  municipal  trade  and 
co-operation,  which  does  not  involve  compulsion.     The  direct 
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emplojmeDi  of  labour  by  municipalities  is  opposed  because  ii 
tends  to  political  corruption,  is  expensive,  and  arbitrarily  selects 
for  better  payment  a  fraction  of  the  working  class.  Infant 
Mortaliiy.  Moka  Wilson. 
Fbbruabt.  Wof  If  wen's  Homes  in  London  and  Manchester. 
B.  C.  K.  Ensob.  Oeneralisations  about  "  our  cities  ''  do  not 
distinguisb  between  London,  where  the  outside  is  decorous  and 
the  evils  are  within,  and  the  Northern  cities,  where  the  reverse 
is  true.  

The  Quarterly  Review, 

The  Cost  of  Oovemmcni,  Anonymous.  Oold  and  Banking, 
R.  H.  I.  PALoaAVB.  The  suggestion  that  the  occasional 
demands  on  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  be 
reduced  is  introduced  by  interesting  theories  and  statistics, 
€,g,,  that  the  quantity  theory  of  money  is  but  an  application 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  the  French  Bank  recently 
underwent  within  twelve  months  a  fluctuation  of  J£19»000,000 
without  a  change  of  rate*     The  Unemployed  and  the  Poor  Law. 


Edinburgh  Review. 

Jabvary,  1906.  Protection  and  the  Working  Classes.  The  plea 
that  Protection  against  manufactured  imports  will  benefit 
British  labour  is  justified  neither  by  statistical  nor  ecouomic 
arguments.  A  delicate  handling  of  comparative  figures  shows 
no  such  correlation  as  the  argument  requires  between  (a) 
fluctuations  in  wage-rate,  the  percentage  of  Trade  Unionists 
and  pauperism,  and  (h)  fluctuations  in  manufactured  imports. 
Nor  can  it  be  ai^ued  that  Protection  will  increase  the  amount, 
or  improve  the  distribution,  of  the  National  Dividend,  or  other- 
wise secure  amelioration  of  industry,  imless  the  formation  of 
Trusts  be  counted  as  such. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston), 

1905.  The  English  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  of 
S,  J.  McLean,  Types  of  American  Labour-Unions:  the 
Longshoremen  of  the  Qreat  Lakes.  John  B.  Commons*  The 
E fleet  of  LabouT'Saving  Devices  upon  Wages.  A.  S*  Johnson. 
There  is  no  logical  basis  for  the  belief  that  every  labour-saving 
invention  must  benefit  the  labourer  in  the  long  run.  Employers* 
AHMOciations  in  the  United  States,  W*  F,  Willoughby,  A 
detailed  description  of  the  movement  with  an  estimate  of  its 
consequences.        ^___ 

Political  Science  Quarterly  (New  York). 

DKBMBER,  1905.  Shipping  Subsidies.  B.  Mexkbb,  "  It  seems 
inadvisable  to  tinker  the  merchant  marine  with  the  subsidy 
hammer."  Recent  Railroad  Commission  Legislation,  F.  H. 
DtXOH.  Communistic  Societies  in  the  United  States.  F.  A. 
BvBWSB,  A  comprehensive  and  philosophic  history.  Berlin's 
Tarn  Pfcblem,  F.  A.  Bushbb.  The  search  for  new  sources  of 
revenue  is  described. 


^ 
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Journal  of  Political  Eeonomg  (ChicagoX 

January,  1906.  Railway  Rates  cm  Protective  Tariffe,  E.  B. 
Meyer.  Employment  of  Women  m  IndueirieB:  Twelfik 
Census.  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinbridob  and  Edith  Amoff. 
Women  are  tending  to  form  an  increasiDg  proportkn  d  the 
gainfully  employed.  To  what  extent  there  ia  oon^tioD 
between  men  and  women  is  not  clear. 


The  Academy  for  January,  1906,  is  devoted  to  Municipal  Ownenh? 
and  Municipal  Franchise. 


Journal  des  Aconomisies  (Pans). 

December,  1905.  Esquisse  d'une  tMorie  de  I'ivoluikm,  6.  os 
MoLiNARi.  Les  finances  de  la  viOe  de  BeiUn,  A.  B£viu^* 
Le  Sucre  de  Betteraves  aux  Etats-Vnis.    Laborbs. 

January,  1906.  "  1905."  O.  de  Molinabi.  Le  mareM  /isMMtff 
en  1905.  A.  Baffalovich.  Le  mouvemeni  colonial  en  1906. 
D.  Bbllet. 

February,  1906.  L' exploitation  des  chemins  de  fer  et  la  questiof^ 
du  rachat.  A.  Liesse.  Clamageran,  F.  Passt.  EcoDOOic 
lessons  extracted  from  the  biography  of  an  eminent  man. 


Revue  d*Economie  Politique  (Paris). 

December,  1905.  Apergu  de  VSvolution  des  doctrines  ieonomifus 
et  sociaUstes  en  France  sous  la  Trdnime  BipuhUqne.  £• 
Levasseur.  a  history  of  recent  theory  with  special  lefenaoe 
.  to  doctrines  affecting  labour  legislation.  Le  d^veloppefnent  de 
la  fahrique  et  le  travail  h  domicile  dans  les  industries  de 
Vhabillement.  II.  A.  Aftalion.  Examen  thiorique  de  la  Ubn 
concurrence.  Dr.  B.  Foldes.  It  is  contended  (1)  that  in  a 
large  class  of  undertakings  competition  is  impossible;  (2)  that 
where  possible  it  is  apt  to  be  superseded;  (3)  that  it  is  often 
costly  and  immoral. 

February,  1906.  L*evolution  des  doctrines  iconomiques  et 
sociaUstes  en  France  sous  la  Troisiime  BSpublique,  E. 
Levasseur.  Le  Mercantilisme  liberal  h  la  fin  du  XVII*  sUde; 
Les  idees  de  M.  de  Belesbat.     A.  Schatz  et  B.  Caillbiieb. 


In  L'Economiste  Frangais  for  December  28rd  to  80th,  M.  Lbbot- 
Beaulieu,  referring  to  the  Bulletin  de  Statistique  for  September, 
1905,  finds  that  the  total  of  valeurs  mobili^res  in  the  hands  of 
Frenchmen  is  about  a  hundred  milliards  of  francs.  The  fact  that 
the  actual  value  of  all  the  valeurs  mobilieres  placed  on  the  IVenoh 
market  in  the  nineteenth  century  differs  little  from  their  value  at 
emission  makes  against  the  Socialist  doctrine  of  surplus-value. 


Revue  Economique  Internationale  (Paris). 

December,  1905.  Le  Salaire  comparS.  Comparative  statistics  of 
wages  in  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  the  United  States; 
with  reflections  on  the  causes  of  the  differences. 
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Here  ia  a  specimeD,  taken  from  the  January  number  (1906),  of  the 
various  topics  included  under  the  heading  La  Vie  Bconomique : 
the  results  of  the  recent  French  census,  the  amount  of  English, 
French,  and  German  respectively  invested  abroad,  the  sugar 
question  in  Russia,  the  alcohol  monopoly  in  Switzerland. 


^jThe  new  periodical,  Bevue  du  Mois  (Paris)*  leads  off  with  a  well- 
iNlten  article  on  Les  Maihematiquea  dans  les  Sciences  biologique 
et  tociale^  by  ViTO  Voltbeba. 

JahtbUcher  fur  Nationaldkonomie  (Jena). 

^KoTEBiBEB,  1905.  Die  **  enorme  heker  bilanz**  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten,  H.  Dietzel.  Japan's  AuswaTiiger  HandeL  A. 
Hesse. 

December.  1906.  Die  Verwifklichung  der  schweiMerischen  Zenira- 
bank  Idee,  1880-1905.  Padl  Gyoax,  Die  Lage  der  amerikaU' 
ischen  HandeUfioite.  H,  Lew.  Das  intemationale  Statis' 
tiache  Instiiut.     F.  W.  Zimmkrmank. 

Ja?iUAB¥,  1906.  Die  Reichssteuer  Rejotm.  G.  Cohn.  An  im- 
pDrtant  pronouncement  on  the  tax  system  of  the  German 
Empire.  Die  Bedeutung  der  Zahlen  der  soaenannten  Parsiren 
Handels  Bilam^  Jhr.  Roehossen.  Die  Volkszahlung,  1905. 
Die  Einwanderung  in  die  Veteinigien  Staaten  und  ihre  Folgen, 

F,   SCHOMERUS. 

Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetzgesung  (Leipsic)* 

The  fourth  number  for  1905  contains  an  article  by  ProfesBor 
8chm6Uer  on  the  relations  of  kartels  to  the  State^  recommending 
the  control  of  these  dangerous  monopolies  by  enacting  that  for  com- 
mies with  capital  above  a  certain  amount  a  quarter  of  the  Director- 

m  should  be  appointed  by  Government,  and  half  of  profits  above 

10  per  cent,  should  be  taxed  away.  Among  other  interesting  articles 
may  be  noticed  one  by  R.  Eberstadt  on  Speculation. 


Zeitschrift  fur  Volkswirtschaft  (Vienna). 

Band  XIV.,  Heft  6,  contains  the  inaugural  lecture  deUvered  by 
Profeasor  E.  von  Philifpovich  on  the  occasion  of  his  assuming  the 
Bectorate  of  the  Vienna  University.  Its  appearance  in  French  has 
been  already  noticed  (Economic  Journax*,  XV.,  p.  640)« 

Giomale  degli  Economisti  (Bome). 

Deckmber,  1905.  Teoria  delle  proporzioni  definite.  O.  Valbktt. 
Del  costo  degli  scioperi  per  h  classe  lavoTairice.  F.  Col- 
LETTi  and  G.  MoNTEHABTiNi,  La  legenda  dorata  d* Italia, 
E,  Girettl  La  **fiUire'*  e  la  specxdasioni  sulle  lane,  E, 
Sella.  Sulla  Htatistica  degli  scioperi,  A.  CARONcnfi.  Ancora 
Mulla  municipalizzazione  del  pane  in  Catania,     F.  G,  Tenerelli. 

January.  1006.  Del  costo  degli  scioperi  per  la  classe  lavoratrice, 
R.  Bachi,  F.  Colletti,  G,  Montemartini.  Sulla  statistica 
degli  scioperi.  A.  Caeokcini.  L*esefcijfio  ferromerio  di  Stato 
in  Italia,     F.  Tajaki. 
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[lOBCa 


In  La  Reforma  SociaXe  for  January »  1906,  Profeesor  Jannacone 
joins  in  the  controversy  {polemichetta)  concerning  the  cost  of  strike 
raised  by  Professors  MoNTBMARTmi  and   Colletti  in  the   Oior 
degli    Economisti,     In    the    February   number    the    oontroversy  is 
continued  by  Professor  Achille  Lobia. 


NEW   BOOKS. 

Balfour  (Right  Hon.  Arthur  James,  M,P.).  Fiscal  Reform 
Speeches  delivered  from  June,  1880,  to  December,  1905.  London: 
Longmans.     1906.     Pp.  280. 

Berabd  (M,  Victoe).  Bntisb  Imperialism  and  Commercial  Supre- 
macy, Translated  by  H.  W.  Fosett,  M.A.  Oxon.  With  a  Prefaoe 
to  the  Eugllsb  edition  by  the  author.  London:  Longmans,  dvo. 
7b.  6d.  net, 

Bbassey  (Lord).  Sixty  Years  ol  Progress  and  the  New  Fiscal 
Policy.     By  Lord  JBrassey.     London :  Longmans.     Pp.  195. 

[A  r«yi8dd  and  enlatgtd  edition  of  the  work  re^iewod  in  the  Kcoeioicic  JoomiiAU 
Vol.  XIV.] 

Brewery  Companies  (London).  A  Critical  Review  of  their 
Finances,  Assets,  and  Profits.  London  :  Investors*  Guardian.  1900. 
Pp.  55.     U. 

Da  VIES  (D,  H.).  Cost  of  Municipal  Trading.  London :  P.  8. 
King.     Bvo.     2$, 

Fox  (Arthur  W.).  The  Rating  of  Land  Values.  Notes  upon 
the  proposals  to  levy  rates  in  respect  of  site  values,  London: 
P.  S.  King.     Pp.  124. 

[TheM  notes  by  the  Secret&ry  to  the  Royftl  Commisvion  on  Local  Taxaiioo  form 
ft  perfect  summ&ry  &iid  dige$t—a  flawlese  mirror— oC  the  eridence  uid  arguoMiite 
ptoientod  to  the  Commission.  Tbo  high  value  of  the  oompiUtion  is  antiMiwed  If 
the  contributiona  of  the  l&te  Theodore  Ueweljrn  Deries.] 

Gray   (B.    K.).     A    History   of   English  Philanthropy  from  Ibt 
Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  to  the  taking  of  the  First 
London:  P.  S.  King.     1905.     8vo.     Pp.  800.     7«.  M. 

Hare  (H.  E).  Tariff  without  Tears:  A  Primer  of  Taxayon. 
London:  Daniel.     1906.     U.  6d. 

[A  royal  road  to  the  theory  of  taxation  by  way  ol  rhymes  end  pictutee.] 
Law  SON    (Thomas    W.).     Frenzied    Finance.     London:     He 
mann.     1906. 

[▲  desoription  of  the  system  hy  which  public  credit  in  Ameriee  ie  so  maoip 
ifl  to  rob  the  public] 

Lewis  (C.  J.  and  J.   N.),     Natality  and  Fecundity. 
Oliver  &  Boyd.     8vo.     7a.  6d. 

Matheson  (Gborob).  The  Sugar  Convention :  ifca  Coat  and  ^ 
quences.      London :     Published    by    the    writer.    Hackney    Wii 
Pp.  le.     8d. 

McVby  (Frank  L.).  Modem  Industrialism.  London:   Applati 

Parsons    fJ.).     Housing    by    Voluntary    Enterprise. 
P.  S.  King.     8vo.     2«.  6d. 
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RoMBmioic    (W.     B.).      Foundations    of    Political     Economy. 
l^oodoo:  Soott.     8fo.     5t. 

Scxutm  (Fbux).    The  Bank  of  England  and  the   State.     A 
lira  deliTered  on  Koverober  14th,  190.5.     Manchester:  University 
1900. 


Skaowsll  (Aktrub).  Industrial  Efficiency:  A  comparative 
itttudy  of  industrial  life  in  England,  Germany,  and  America.  In 
%.wo  Tols.     London:  Longmans.     1000. 

8n>owirK  (Hxxrt).  A  Memoir  bv  Arthur  Sidgwick  and  Eleanor 
SUildrod  Sidgwick.     Tendon:  Macmillan.     1900.     Pp.  638. 

SMm  (BonoiT  H.).  Conmiercial  Economy  in  Steam  and  other 
*Tli#tinal  Pbwer-Plants  as  dependent  on  Physical  Efficiency,  Capital 
^'hargea.  and  Working  Costs.     Ix)ndon :   A.  Constable.     1906. 

Tariff  Commiaaion.  Vol.  II.  Parts  3-7.  Ix)ndon:  P.  S.  King. 
1906. 

|Tto  Imtrnttim  of  Hodery,  Lsm,  Carpets,  Silk,  FUz  with  Hemp  and  Jute  are 
eC  saossarive  parte.] 


ToccB  (OBoaoE   Alexander).     Reconstructions.     A    lecture    on 
»   reconstruction    or  rearrangement    ot    Companies   incorporated 
uDdcr  the  Limited  Liability  Acts.     London:  Waterlow.    Pp.  40. 

Work    and     Maintenance    Bill.     1900.     London:     P.    S.   King. 
Pp  45 

[**The  4imft  oi  a  BiU  to  proTtde  work  and  maiotenanoe  for  the  people  of  the 
Tailei  yiBfdiwn  of  Great  Britaio  and  Ireland  wiihoai  any  increase  of  taiaiion  or 
L**    Pwfared  hy  the  AdTiiory  Committee  of  the  Maintenanoe  and  Employment 
11 


Bases  (De.  E.  M.).  The  Economics  of  Land  Tenure  iu 
Georgia.  (Columbia  University  Studies.)  New  York:  Macmillan 
Co      1905,     Pp.   167. 

Cobb  (B.  F).  Business  Philosophy.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
k  Co.     $1  20. 

Dawson  (M.  M.).  The  Business  of  Life  Insurance.  New 
York     A.  8    Barnes  k  Co. 

DcviKB  (Pbof.  Edward  T.).  A  Programme  of  Social  Work. 
NVw   York:   Columbia  University  Press.     HI06.     Pp.  45. 

Gaxsett  (H.)  nnd  Other.s.  Commercial  Geography.  New 
York:    American  Book  Co.     1905.     12mo.     Pp.  412. 

ItBoRGP.  (H..  Jr.).  The  Menace  of  Privilege:  A  Study  of  the 
Dangers  to  the  Republic  from  the  Existence  of  a  Favoured  Class. 
New  York:   Macmillan  Co.     12mo.     Pp.  421.     $1.50. 

HimzFELD  (Elsa  G.).  Family  Monographs.  The  History  of 
Twenty-four  Families  living  in  the  Middle  West  Side  of  New  York 
City      New  York:  PubUsher  of  Charities.     1905.     8vo.     Pp.  150. 

KcLLKT  (Florekce).  Ethical  Gain<)  through  Legislation.  Nsw 
York :  Macmillan  Co.     12mo.     Pp.340.     ?1.25. 

[Ab  tetereeUaf  ftody  of  legieUtion  regnUting  child  labour,  the  working  day,  eto.l 

KmnaiDB  (F.  B.)  and  J.  E.  Sterrett.  The  Modem  Trust 
Company      New  York :  Macmillan  Co.     1905.     Pp.  309.     lOs.  6d. 
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Leroy-Beaulieu  (Pierre).  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  New  York:  Funk 
&  Wagnalls.     1905.     8vo.     Pp.  396. 

Meeker  (Dr.  Boyal).  History  of  Shipping  Subsidies.  (American 
Economic  Association.)    New  York:   Macmillan  Co.     1905. 

MussEY  (Dr.  H.  B.).  Combination  in  the  Mimng  Industry:  A 
Study  of  Concentration  in  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Production. 
(Columbia  University  Studies.)  New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 
1905.     Pp.  142. 

Ontario  Commission  on  Eailway  Taxation,  1905  (Beport  on). 
Toronto:  Cameron.     1905.     Pp.  219. 

Pope  (Prof.  Jesse  Eliphalet).  The  Clothing  Industry  in  New 
York.  (University  of  Missouri  Studies.)  University  of  Missouri. 
Pp.  339.     J1.25. 

[The  movement  6t  wages,  the  action  of  trade  anions,  the  woric  of  the  Jews,  and 
other  interesting  aspects  of  the  industry  are  folly  treated.] 

Rastall  (B.  M.).  The  Cripple  Creek  Strike  of  1893.  (Coterado 
Studies.)    Colorado  Springs:   Colorado  College.     Pp.  43. 

Seager    (H.  R.).     Introduction  to  Economics.     Third   edition. 
New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1905.     8vo.     Pp.  618. 
[Contains  two  new  chapters  on  public  finance.] 

Yearbook  of  Legislation.     State  Library,  Albany,  New  York. 

[This  Taloable  guide-book  to  American  legislation  includes  a  digest  of  Qoivenieza' 
messages,  an  index  of  legislation,  and  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  year's  propsM, 
to  which  contributions  are  made  by  specialists,  e,g.  Dr.  C.  £.  Mezriam,  ProMMor 
of  Political  Science  at  Chicago  University,  who  reviews  legislation  relatiiw  to  State 
government,  law-making,  and  elections ;  Dr.  Charles  V.  Chopin,  Supenntendent 
of  Public  Health,  Providence,  R.I.,  who  discusses  public  health  and  safety  regola. 
tions  ;  £.  Dana  Durand,  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Corporations;  Dr.  John  A. 
Fairlie,  Professor  of  Administrative  Law  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Dr. 
Delos  F.  Wilcox,  Secretary  of  the  Civic  Club  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  write  on  Mimi- 
cipal  Government ;  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  of  Cornell  university,  on  Taxation  ; 
Dr.  Adner  F.  Weber,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labour,  on  Labour  Legislation ;  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  of  the  U.S.  Burtan  of 
Chemistry,  on  Food  Adulteration.] 

Alglave  (P.)  and  Others.  Questions  mon^taires  contem- 
poraines.     Paris :   Laroso.     1005.     8vo.     Pp.  852.     15  fr. 

[A  useful  volume,  containing  ten  monographs  by  as  many  recent  graduates  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law  in  Paris,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Canwiis, 
Louchon,  and  Bourguin.  The  subjects  treated  cover  most  of  the  problems  of  recent 
monetary  experience,  such  as  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  the  stmgglss  for 
monetary  reform  in  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  Austria,  Argentina,  Brazil,  China,  Japan, 
&o.,  also  theoretical  subjects  such  as  index  numbers  and  the  quantity  theory.] 

BifccHAUX  (E.).  La  question  agraire  en  Irlande.  Paris:  Rous- 
seau.    1905.     8vo.     Pp.  472.     1906. 

CoLLETTE  (E.).  Les  foires  et  marchds  k  Dijon.  Dijon.  1905. 
8vo.     Pp.  107. 

GuiLMARD  (E.).  Reorganisation  de  la  Bourse  du  Commerce. 
Paris :  Mean.     1906.     Pp.  143. 

LoRiA  (Prof.  Achille).  La  ]\Iorphologie  Sociale.  (Conferences 
tenues  h  rUniversit^  Nouvelle  de  Bruxelles  au  mois  de  Mars,  1905.) 
Brussels:  Larcier.     1905.     Pp.  180. 
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Louis  (P.).     Le  oolonialisme.     Paris:  Soc.  nouv.  de  libr.     1905. 
16mo.     Pp.  111.     60  cts. 
[Bibliothdqae  aooialistique.] 

MoNNiER  (A.).  Les  accidents  du  travail  dans  I 'agriculture  et 
la  l^islation  anglaise.     Paris :  Larose.     1905.     8vo.    Pp.  204.   4  fr. 

Tenebglli  (F.  O.).  La  municipalisation  du  pain.  Etude  sur 
les  boulangeries  municipales  de  Catane  et  de  Palerme.  Paris: 
Giard  et  Brifere.     1905.     8vo.     2  fr. 

Thery  (Ed.).  La  Grfece  actuelle  au  point  de  vue  ^conomique  et 
financier.     Paris :  Rev.     1905.     18mo.     3.50  fr. 

Ward  (Lester  F.).  Sociologi^  pure.  Traduit  de  I'anglais  par 
F.  Weil.     Paris :  Giard  et  Bri^re.     1^5.     8vo.     2  vols.     18  fr. 

Calwer  (Richard).  Das  Wirtschafts  Jahr  1904.  Erster 
Teil:  Handel  und  Wandel  in  Deutschland.  Jena:  Fischer.  1905. 
Pp.  296. 

Esslen  (Dr.  Joseph).  Das  Gesetz  des  abnehmenden  Boden- 
ertrages  seit  Justus  von  Liebig.  Eine  dogmengeschichtliche  Unter- 
suchung.     Munich :  A.  Sellier.     Pp.  290. 

Gbunzel  (J.).  System  der  Industriepolitik.  Leipzig:  Duncker 
&  Humblot.     1905.     8vo.     Pp.  396.     8  m. 

[The  history  and  development  of  mftnulactures,  truBto  and  combinations,  public 
management,  etc.,  by  an  official  in  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Gommeroe.] 

IIeynen    (B.).     Zur  Entstehung  des  Kapitalismus   in   Venedig. 
Stuttgart:  Cotta.     1005.     8vo.     Pp.  136.     3  m. 
[In  Mfinchener  Voltkw.  Studien.] 

Jenny  (Oskar  Hugo).  Das  englische  Hiilfskassenwesen  in 
Neuester  Leit.  Eine  Studie  iiber  die  freiwillige  Arbeiter- 
versicherung.     Bern :    Stampfli.     1905.     Pp.   77. 

Levy  (H.).  Die  Stahlindustrie  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  in 
ihren  heutigen  Produktions  und  Absatzverhaltnissen.  Berlin :  J. 
Springer.     8vo.     Pp.  372.     7  m. 

LAnq  (L.).  Hundert  Jahre  Zollpolitik.  Vienna:  C.  Fromme. 
1906.     8vo.     Pp.  635.     12  m. 

[Translated  from  the  Hungarian  by  A.  Rosen.  The  author  is  a  former  minister 
of  commerce,  now  professor  at  Bada-Pest.] 

LoTz  (Prof.  W.).  Verkehrsentwicklung  in  Deutschland, 
1800-1900.  Zweite  vcrbesaorte  Auflage.  (Aus  Natur  und  Geistes- 
welt.)     Leipzig:  Teubnor.       Pp.  144. 

Martin  (R.).  Die  Zukunft  Russlands  und  Japans.  Berlin: 
C.  Heymann.     1905.     8vo.     Pp.  258.     4  m. 

[A  pessimistic  account  of  Russia's  finances,  alleging  danger  of  bankruptcy.] 

Marx  (Karl).  Theorien  iiber  den  Mehrwert.  Band  I.  :  Die 
Anfange  der  Theorie  bis  Adam  Smith.  Band  II. :  David  Ricardo. 
Stuttgart:  J.  H.  W.  Dietz.     1905-06.     8vo.     5.50  m,,  9.50  m. 

[Posthumous  works  by  Marx,  edited  by  K.  Kautsky,  from  the  manuscript  Zur 
Kritik  der  politischen  Oekonomie.  The  second  volume,  on  Ricardo,  is  issued  in 
two  parts.] 

MuHLEMANN  (C).  Uutersuchungen  iiber  die  Entwicklung  der 
wirtschaftliehen  Kultur  und  die  Guterverteilur"  »n  Kanton  Bern, 
Bern:   Steiger.     1905. 
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NiTZCHE  (M.).  Die  handelspolitische  Eeaktion  in  Deutschland. 
Eine  histor.-polit.  Studie.  Stuttgart:  Cotta.  1905.  8vo.  Pp» 
250.     5.60  m. 

[In  Mtlnohener  Volki.  Studlan.] 

Raffel  (Fb.).  Englische  Freihandler  vor  Adam  Smith. 
Tubingen:  H.  Laupp.     1905.     Bvo.     Pp.  198.     5  m. 

Sonndorfer  Technik  d.  Welthandels.     Wien :  HSlder.     Two  vols. 

Tugan-Baranowsky  (M.).     Theoretische  Grundlagen  des  Marzis- 
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PEOVISION     OF     FOOD    FOR     SCHOOL-CHILDEEN 
IN    PUBLIC    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 

The  subject  of  the  feeding  of  children  in  our  public  elementary 
schools  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
several  occasions  in  the  last  two  years,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  throw  much  light  on  an 
undoubtedly  diflScult  problem. 

The  sentimentalist,  the  Socialist,  the  economist — each  has  his 
say.  Pity  for  the  hungry  child,  anxiety  lest  the  race  should 
be  allowed  to  deteriorate,  fear  of  diminishing  parental  responsi- 
bility and  breaking  up  home  life,  desire  to  make  the  neglectful 
parent  do  his  duty — all  these  admirable  but  conflicting  senti- 
ments obscure  in  their  collision  the  real  issue.  I  would  set 
aside  the  extreme  view,  put  forward  by  some,  that  the  State 
should,  through  the  ratepayer  or  the  taxpayer,  provide  free  meals 
as  a  necessary  sequence  of  free  education.  One  reason  against 
such  a  course  is  that  meals  would  soon  be  found  to  bo  only  one  of 
several  requirements.  Anyone  wlo  goes  into  a  school  in  a  very 
poor  district  in  cold  or  wet  weather  would  say  at  once  that  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  children's  clothes  and  boots  is  as  great 
an  obstacle  to  the  cheerful  pursuit  of  their  studies  as  a  deficiency 
of  meals.  A  pair  of  sodden  boots  on  a  cold,  wet  day  are  as  likely 
to  benumb  the  child's  faculties  and  undermine  its  health  as  a 
temix)rary  lack  of  food. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  great  majority  of  parents  are  per- 
fectly able  and  willing  to  feed  and  clothe  their  children,  and  that 
it  is  hard  on  the  taxpayer,  and  harder  still  on  the  ratepayer,  to 
be  required,  at  his  own  cost,  to  give  to  people  that  which  they 
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do  not  ask  for,  in  most  cases  do  not  want,  and  in  very  many 
would  repudiate  with  some  natural  pride  and  indignation. 

And,  lastly,  the  general  provision  of  meals  would  do  harm  in 
so  far  as  it  would  appreciably  diminish  the  influence  of  home  life. 
No  one  can  dispute  the  importance  of  raising  the  standard  of 
home  life  among  the  poor,  and  in  their  life  the  family  meal  is 
a  kindly  social  influence  not  to  be  disregarded.  But,  setting 
aside  the  question  of  a  universal  State  provision  of  meals  in  our 
schools,  there  remains  on  the  part  of  those  who  speak  most 
earnestly  and  even  passionately  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  sub- 
ject a  provoking  disinclination  to  answer  certain  plain  questions. 
Are  no  children  to  be  supphed  with  meals,  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  are  all  to  be  supplied,  or  only  some?  If  some,  who 
is  to  make  the  selection?  And  again,  who  is  to  pay?  I  may 
add  that  there  is  an  equally  provoking  disinclination  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  into  its  causes ;  or  even  to  consider 
whether  some  of  the  most  distressing  features  visible  in  our 
schools  in  poor  districts  are  really  caused  by  present  and  imme- 
diate hunger.  Apart  from  those  who  form  general  conclusions 
4  priori,  the  process  by  which  the  advocate  for  **  doing  some- 
thing "  arrives  at  his  results  is  very  often  of  this  sort.  As  a 
sympathetic  visitor  he  inspects  a  school  in  a  very  poor  quarter  of 
London  or  some  other  large  town  :  he  is  struck  by  the  listless 
and  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  children ;  he  learns  that  three 
or  four  have  come  to  school  without  breakfast,  and  that  some 
others  are  uncertain  as  to  what,  if  anything,  awaits  them  by  way 
of  dinner.  He  goes  away  impressed  with  a  sense  of  twofold  hard- 
ship, that  the  children  should  have  to  learn  under  such  conditions, 
and  that  the  taxpayer  should  have  to  pay  for  teaching  which  can 
bear  so  little  fruit. 

He  might  have  learnt,  perhaps,  if  he  had  pressed  his  inquiries 
further,  that,  in  the  very  school  which  he  had  visited,  breakfasts 
and  midday  meals  were  supplied  to  a  large  percentage  of  the 
children  in  attendance;  that  those  who  were  breakfastless  were 
so  because  they  came  late  for  the  school  breakfast.  If  he  put 
himself  into  communication  with  the  relieving  oflScer  he  might 
learn  that  the  cases  in  which  parents  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  meals  for  their  children  w^ere  comparatively  few ;  and  if 
he  inquired  a  little  further  still  into  the  conditions  under  which 
the  children  live  he  would  realise  that  their  unhealthy  appearance 
is  not  due  to  immediate  hunger,  but  to  consistently  unwholesome 
feeding  from  infancy  onwards,  to  late  hours,  to  dirt,  and  to 
insanitary  and  ill-ventilated  dwellings. 
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It  is  not  often  that  such  inquiries  as  these  are  made.  Not  only 
does  the  visitor  assume  that  the  conditions  which  he  has  observed 
are  due  to  poverty  and  starvation  ;  he  goes  on  to  generalise  boldly 
from  one  or  more  such  visits,  and  assumes  that  these  conditions, 
if  not  universal,  are  very  widely  prevalent.  How  often  has  the 
Johanna  Street  School,  or  the  Bristol  experience  of  Dr,  Mac- 
namara,  done  duty  to  give  point  and  pathos  to  a  speech  on  the 
forlorn  condition  of  the  hungry  child? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  with  the  severely  ortho- 
dox  economists,  whose  views,  if  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusion. 
would  perhaps  startle  themselves.  We  have,  no  doubt,  in  our 
large  towns,  sections  of  the  population  who,  without  deliberate 
imkindness,  are  thriftless,  ignorant,  and  neglectful  of  their 
childien.  If  these  children  are  sent  from  home  without  break- 
fast, or  find  no  dinner  ready  for  them  at  midday,  are  they  to 
remain  hungry,  or  to  acquire  hopelessly  perverted  appetites,  while 
this  part  of  our  population  learns  by  some  unexplained  process  the 
charm  of  home  life  and  the  natui-e  of  parental  responsibility? 
then  again,  in  the  case  of  parents  who  do  their  best  for  their 
^children,  there  may  oome  times  when  employment  suddenly 
ceaees  and  acute  distress  sets  in.  la  no  provision  to  be  made 
for  such  times? 

It  would  be  better  to  admit  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  under- 
fed child  is  a  reality,  that  the  difficulty  which  it  occasions  is  not 
liversal,  nor  even  widespread,  and  is  often  intermittent  in  the 
^places  where  it  occurs ;  and  that  we  should  do  well  to  put  aside 
generalisations  and  speculations,  and  dentiment  and  political 
economy,  and  try  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  are  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  desirable  to  provide  meals  for  children  attend- 
ing  our  elementaij  schools,  how  such  children  are  to  be  selected, 
how  the  meals  are  to  be  provided,  and  who  is  to  pay  for  them. 

First,  we  may  consider  the  class  of  children  whose  parents 
are  selfishly  callous  or  selfishly  neglectful.  The  children  have  no 
breakfast  ready  for  them  before  they  go  to  school,  nor  any  sure 
pcoapect  of  a  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  These  are  the 
cases  which  should  be  met  by  the  order  and  circular  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  issued  in  April,  1905,  whereby  the  Guardians 
were  empowered  to  supply  prompt  relief  and  to  treat  the  cost  of 
meals  provided  as  a  loan  recoverable  under  sections  56  and  58  of 
ibe  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834.*  These  sections  are  only 
applicable  to  children  whose  fathers  are  alive,  and  the  remedy 

^  See  B^iori  on  Medical  Inspection  and  Feeding  of  Children  atUnding  Public 
f  SchooU,  Vul.  i,  p,  83,  mnd  Appendix  it. 
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needs  extension,  bnt  the  order  has  had  a  salutary  effect.  Still, 
there  is  wanting  the  machinery  for  finding  the  children  who  are 
thus  neglected  and  providing  the  meals  as  they  are  required. 

In  this  group  of  cases  the  parent  can  pay,  and  should  be  made 
to  pay.  There  is  another  class  of  case  in  which  the  parent  would 
make  no  difficulty  about  payment.  Sometimes  both  g^-rents  are 
out  at  work  at  the  hour  of  the  midday  meal*  Where  a  widow  is 
left  with  a  young  family  she  is  often  obUged  to  be  absent  from 
home  during  the  day,  earning  money  for  their  maintenance.  If 
a  small  sum  is  given  to  the  children  to  buy  a  meal  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  spent  on  sweetmeats  or  cigarettes,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage ;  nor  is  the  parcel  of  cold 
food  which  the  child  sometimes  brings  to  the  school  to  be  com- 
mended as  very  appetising  or  digestible.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  convenience  of  the  parent  and  the  proper  nourishment 
of  the  child  would  ahke  be  met  by  the  provision  of  meals  obtain- 
able by  purchase  and  delivery  of  a  ticket. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  cases  of  genuine  occasional  poverty  when 
the  breadwinner  is  throvra  out  of  work  and  there  is  not  money 
enough  in  the  house  to  provide  meals  for  the  children.  Here, 
no  doubt,  difficulties  must  arise.  What  are  the  conditions  which 
justify  the  gi'atuitous  provision  of  meals?  There  must  be  gra- 
dations of  poverty  both  in  extent  and  duration.  There  must  be 
a  point  on  one  side  at  which  the  need  for  assistance  diminishes 
so  far  as  to  justify  its  withdrawal ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  dis- 
tress may  assume  so  permanent  and  hopeless  a  character  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Poor  Law. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  class  of 
children  for  whom  it  is  desirable  to  provide  meals,  though  vari- 
able in  number,  is  limited;  and  that  the  class  for  whom  meals 
might  properly  be  provided  gratuitously,  though  not  necessarily 
the  most  limited,  is  certainly  the  most  variable. 

But  if  two  out  of  the  three  classes  who  receive  meals  are  able 
to  pay  for  them,  and  if  payment  can  be  obtained  from  their 
parents,  the  cost  of  provision  ought  not  to  be  more  than  voluntary 
and  charitable  agencies  can  meet. 

I  have  given  reasons  why  local  authorities  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  provide  meals  for  all,  or  even  for  some.  The  wasteful- 
ness of  providing  free  meals  for  those  who  are  quite  willing  to  pay 
for  them  is  obvious  :  so  is  the  hardship  on  the  poorer  class  of  rate- 
payers, if  they  were  called  on  to  pay  for  feeding  the  children  of 
persons  who  were  better  ofif  than  themselves.  But  if  a  limited 
class  only  are  to  receive  gratuitous  meals,  the  risk  of  throwing  upon 
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the  local  authority  the  duty  of  provision,  or  the  duty  of  selection, 
becomes  a  very  serious  one.  At  every  municipal  election  a  ques- 
tion would  be  raised  whether  the^  Council  or  the  Education  Com- 
mittee took  a  sufiBciently  liberal  view  of  their  duties  in  the  matter. 
The  views  of  successive  Councils  would  expand  under  the  genial 
influence  of  electioneering  promises ;  inquiry  would  slacken ; 
those  who  could  pay  would  feel  aggrieved  when  they  saw  the 
children  of  pai-ents,  not  poorer,  but  less  conscientious,  than  them* 
selves,  in  receipt  of  free  breakfasts  and  dinners;  volimtary  agencies 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  upon  their  resources ; 
and  the  collapse  of  a  system  financed  by  voluntary  effort  but  con- 
trolled by  local  authority  would  lead  to  an  irresistible  demand  for 
power  to  be  given  to  local  authorities  generally,  not  merely  to 
determine  the  selection  but  to  provide  the  meals.  We  should 
find,  too  late,  that  we  had  blundered  into  a  system  of  tree  meals 
provided  out  of  the  rates. 

It  would  seem  that  voluntary  agencies  are  able  to  find  the 
neoessary  funds.  Of  this  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Medical  Inspection  and  Feeding  of  Children  leaves  little  doubt, 
and  if  the  gratuitous  provision  of  meals  is  limited  to  the  case  of 
the  children  whose  parents  are  in  temporary  distress,  if  those 
parents  who  could  pay  and  would  pay  were  allowed  to  pay,  and  if 
those  who  could  pay  and  would  not  pay  were  made  to  pay,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  voluntary  effort  to  meet 
every  need*  For  we  should  never  forget  in  dealing  with  this 
Bubject  that  the  circumstances  which  call  for  gratuitous  provision 
of  meals  are  not  universal.  Not  merely  are  they  not  universal :  it 
may  almost  be  true  to  say  that  they  are  limited  to  large  towns 
jand  to  certain  quarters  of  large  towns.  But  one  of  the  difficul- 
rties  which  presents  itself  in  dealing  with  these  conditions  is  that 
they  are  not  merely  local,  but  are  often  intermittent ;  that  in  cer- 
.tain  localities  poverty  is  a  permanent  trouble,  while  others  are 
subject  to  periodical  or  occasional  outbreaks  of  distress. 

The  weakness  of  voluntary  agencies  is  their  lack  of  per- 
manence and  of  organisation.  They  need  a  system  which  would 
enable  them  to  economise  their  resources  and  apply  them  promptly 
aa  oocaaion  demands ;  and  they  need  the  means  of  inquiry  into  the 
urgency  of  individual  cases,  and  the  capacity  of  the  parent  to 
make  the  necessary  provision,  at  home  or  elsewhere,  for  the 
children's  meals.  They  need  coherence  and  stability,  the  avoid- 
ance of  overlapping,  and  the  machinery  for  selection. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that— given  access  to  the  best  sources 
of  information—a  voluntary  society  would  conduct  the  necessary 
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inquiries  better  than  a  local  authority.  The  inquiries  of  a  local 
authority  would,  at  the  best,  be  purely  official;  they  might  be 
evaded,  or  resented,  they  might  be  perfunctory,  and  in  any  event 
their  methods  or  their  results  might  form  undesirable  topics  for 
discussion  at  every  municipal  election.  Above  all,  a  local 
authority  would  be  spending  money,  whether  of  the  ratepayers,  or 
of  subscribers,  with  the  traditional  freedom  accorded  to 
local  authorities.  The  agents  of  a  voluntary  society  would  be 
administering  the  funds  of  the  society  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  they  would  be  more  careful  in  their 
expenditure  than  a  local  authority  would  be,  whether  it  were 
dealing  with  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  or  the  contributions  of 
charitable  persons. 

But  a  voluntary  society  which  formed  itself  into  relief  com- 
mittees or  guilds  of  help,  covering  the  ground  of  all  necessitous 
areas,  and  conducting  the  necessary  inquiries  for  ascertaining 
the  proper  recipients  of  meals,  might  effect  useful  results  which 
would  extend  far  beyond  the  mere  process  of  inquiry.  The 
knowledge  which  might  thus  be  acquired  by  kindly,  helpful  people 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  live  would  create  a  con- 
tinuous interest  in  the  welfare  of  individual  families;  friendly 
relations  would  spring  up  which  would  justify  counsel  and 
advice  in  matters  of  domestic  economy.  Thus,  insensibly,  the 
standard  of  home  life  might  be  raised,  and  the  ill-fed,  ill-nurtured 
child  would  become  a  less  common  feature  in  our  poorer  schools. 
Timely  help,  direct  or  indirect,  might  be  given  in  starting  boys 
and  girls  in  life,  and  we  might  get  some  approach  to  the  Elberfeld 
system  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  great  towns  of  Germany. 
We  may  not  find  it  possible  to  establish  here,  in  completeness,  a 
system  which  seems  to  profit  alike  those  who  give  and  those  who 
receive  the  help  which  it  involves,  but  we  might  get  some  of  its 
results  reproduced  in  the  poor  quarters  of  our  great  cities,  and  to 
such  agencies,  rather  than  to  legislation,  or  even  to  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  local  authorities,  stimulated  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, must  we  look  for  the  regeneration  of  the  home  Ufe  of  the 
very  poor. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  whether  we  could  establish  such 
relations  between  voluntary  agencies  and  local  authorities  as 
would  ensure  the  permanence  of  these  agencies,  would  make  them 
available  for  all  cases  of  need,  and  would  give  them  access  to  such 
means  of  information  as  would  enable  them  to  choose  the  right 
cases  for  assistance,  whether  or  no  the  parent  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  pay. 
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In  France  the  Caisse  des  Ecoles  furnishes  an  instance  of  a 
voluntary  society  attached  to  municipal  institutions,  with  a  consti- 
tution in  each  case  approved  by  the  municipality,  rendering 
accounts  and  receiving  for  the  provision  of  meals  in  the  Gantines 
Scolaires  a  subvention  larger  than  would  be  desirable  in  this 
country,  where  voluntary  assistance  is  more  readily  forthcoming. 

The  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,  following  the  lines 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland),  recom- 
mended that  under  certain  circumstances  local  authorities  might 
be  empowered  to  provide  kitchens,  rooms,  and  appliances  for  the 
provision  of  meals,  relying  upon  voluntary  agencies  to  find  the 
material;  and  proposed,  **by  enabling  the  school  authority  to 
supply  and  organise  the  machinery,  while  the  benevolent  fur- 
nished the  material,"  to  create  "a  working  adjustment  between 
the  privileges  of  charity  and  the  obligations  of  the  community." 

These  proposals  suggest  the  means  of  bringing  the  two  agencies 
into  connection.  Sometimes  it  may  be  convenient  and  not  unde- 
sirable that  meals  should  be  prepared  and  supplied  on  the  school 
premises,  which  even  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  are,  during 
school  hours,  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  authority;  sometimes 
it  might  be  necessary  to  hire  premises  for  kitchens,  or  for  dining- 
rooms,  or  for  both  purposes,  and  to  fit  them  up  vdth  suitable 
appliances ;  on  very  rare  occasions  it  might  be  necessary  to  build. 

A  local  authority  might  be  empowered  to  give  their  assistance 
to  a  voluntary  society  if  the  latter  furnished  satisfactory  evidence 
of  solvency  and  permanency,  if  its  constitution  and  general  regula- 
tions were  such  as  might  receive  the  formal  approval  of  the 
authority,  and  especially  if  its  executive  committee  were  neces- 
sarily representative,  not  merely  of  the  subscribers,  but  of  the 
local  authority,  of  school  managers,  and  of  the  guardians.  Work- 
ing through  a  committee  thus  constituted,  a  society  might  act 
upon  information  derived  from  the  best  sources,  the  teachers,  the 
school  attendance  ofiScers,  and  the  relieving  ofiScer.^  We  should 
no  longer  see  voluntary  agencies  acting  sometimes  in  ignorance 
of  one  another's  exertions,  and  so  wasting  their  energies,  acting  on 
insuflScient  information,  and  so  misapplying  their  resources,  or 
bringing  their  efforts  to  an  end  when  the  need  of  provision  is  still 
existing. 

Meals  should  be  provided  on  the  presentation  of  a  ticket,  and 
tickets  might  be  purchased  by  parents  who  were  away  from  home 

^  Systematio  medical  inspection  of  our  public  elementary  schools  would  be  of 
immense  value  for  this  purpose,  and  indeed  for  many  other  purposes.  But,  as  yet, 
this  urgent  need  remains  unsatisfied. 
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during  the  times  for  meals,  or  by  guardians  who  were  called  on 
to  give  prompt  assistance  to  cases  of  distress  arising  from  parental 
neglect.  They  might  also  be  supplied  by  the  society  to  those 
children  who  were  ascertained  to  be  proper  cases  for  gratuitous  help, 
and  thus  no  invidious  distinction  would  be  made  between  those 
whose  parents  did  and  those  whose  parents  did  not  pay  for  the 
meals  supplied.  It  may  be  said  that  the  connection  with  municipal 
organisation  would  kill  private  charity,  and  the  proportion  which 
private  subscription  bears  to  municipal  subvention  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary return,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Cantines  Scolaires, 
is  quoted  in  support  of  this  view.  I  have  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  these  figures,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  if  our  great 
towns  took  up  the  question  in  the  way  that  I  have  suggested  local 
patriotism  would  fail  to  secure  continuity  in  the  work. 

These  are  but  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  a  question  which 
needs  to  be  regarded  on  its  practical  side,  and  with  the  facts 
kept  in  full  view.  We  do  not  want  to  put  upon  local  authorities 
the  invidious  and  dangerous  duty  of  selecting  the  children  who 
are  to  be  fed ;  nor  do  we  want  to  incur  the  needless  and  wasteful 
expense  of  enabling  them  to  feed  all.  We  cannot  trust  altogether, 
in  a  matter  which  needs  constant  care,  to  the  unstable  and  some- 
times ill-informed  action  of  voluntary  societies.  But  we  need  the 
help  of  both,  and  above  all  of  the  latter.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  we  may  devise  some  method  for  the  joint  action  of  the  two? 

William  E.  Anson 


THE    EEPOET    OP    THE     ROYAL    COMMISSION    ON 
TBADE    DISPUTES 


In  attempting  to  estimate  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  exist- 
ing rules  of  law  on  any  subject,  and  any  proposed  amendments  of 
such  rules,  it  is  desirable  to  state  in  the  first  instance  some  prin- 
ciples which  are  applicable  as  tests  of  sound  legislation.  In  the 
f first  place,  there  is  the  principle  of  what  one  may  call  *' formal 
equality."  This  principle  raises  a  primA  facie  presumption 
against  any  legal  rule  which  would  create  special  classes  of 
persons  or  of  bodies,  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges  or  immunities, 
or  subject  to  peculiar  liabilities  or  disabilities.  The  presump- 
tion, however,  is  merely  a  primd  facie  one,  and  the  principle 
must  give  way,  in  case  of  conflict,  to  the  second  principle,  which 
we  may  call  that  of  **  substantial  equality.*'  This  second  prin- 
ciple condemus  any  rule  of  law  which,  though  in  terms  apply- 
ing to  all  classes  alike,  in  fact  enables  one  class  to  do  with  im- 
punity acts  which  are  substantially  identical  with  those  which  it 
prohibits  in  the  case  of  another  class.  The  strength  of  the  first 
of  these  principles  lies  in  the  ease  and  clearness  with  which  it 
can  be  carried  into  eSect ;  the  strength  of  the  latter  in  the  truth 
that  substantial  and  not  merely  formal  equality  is  what  ideal 
justice  demands.  But  an  attempt  to  legislate  on  the  basis  of 
this  latter  principle  alone  would  be  doomed  to  failure  because  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  law  itself,  which  consists  in 
a  system  of  general  rules  corresponding  only  approximately  to 
the  merits  of  each  individual  class,  The  result  is  that  legislation 
must  sometimes  compromise  between  the  two  principles,  but 
ought  to  do  so  only  when  the  claims  of  the  principle  of  substantial 
equality  are  clearly  made  out,  and  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
a  rule  of  law  which  will  satisfy  both.  Thus  the  law  of  conspiracy, 
which  in  terms  appHes  alike  to  masters  and  men,  satisfies  the 
first  principle  :  but  it  may  be  contended  that  it  fails  to  satisfy 
the  second  because  in  fact  it  prevents  workmen  from  doing 
what   in    substance    it   permits  to   masters^    The    proposal    to 
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exempt  Trade  Unions  from  liability,  or  to  except  trade  dis- 
putes from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  conspiracy,  may  therefore 
be  called  for  by  the  second  of  these  principles,  though  it  violates 
the  first;  but  such  exceptional  legislation  cannot  be  justified 
unless  it  is  shown  that  no  other  amendment  of  the  law,  e.g.  b, 
uniform  modification  or  abolition  of  the  rule  of  civil  liability  for 
conspiracy,  is  possible. 

To  these  two  we  must  add  a  third  principle,  no  less  important 
than  either  of  the  former,  that  of  certainty.  This  principle  re- 
quires in  the  first  place  that  the  law  should  be  of  a  kind  easily 
grasped  by  those  who  are  likely  to  come  into  contact  with  it. 
It  requires  in  the  second  place  that  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  those,  whether  judges  or  juries, 
who  have  to  determine  whether  a  liability  has  or  has  not  been 
incurred.  No  doubt,  if  the  sole  object  of  law  was  to  award  to 
every  litigant  his  exact  deserts,  there  would  be  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  a  system  which  left  a  wide  discretion  to  the 
arbitrium  of  a  vir  pietate  gravis.  But  law  exists  less  for  the 
benefit  of  litigants  than  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to 
avoid  litigation.  For  the  ordinary  citizen  it  is  more  important 
to  be  certain  what  his  rights  and  liabilities  are,  than  to  be  assured 
that  when  he  gets  into  court  a  perfect  but  unpredictable  justice 
will  be  dealt  out  to  him.  More  particularly  is  a  close  limitation 
of  judicial  discretion  desirable  where  the  issues  involved  are  likely 
to  raise  disputable  questions  of  ethics,  economics,  or  public  policy. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  legislation  which  began  with 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1871  (now  repealed),  and 
the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  and  which  was  completed  by  the 
Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  and  the  Trade 
Union  Act  Amendment  Act,  1876,  the  battle  of  trade  disputes  in 
the  Law  Courts  has  been  fought  mainly  within  the  area  of  civil 
liability.  This  civil  liability,  the  principles  of  which  have  been 
developed  by  judicial  decisions  almost  entirely  since  1894,  when 
the  Boyal  Commission  on  Labour  made  its  report,  forms  substan- 
tially the  subject  of  the  recently  issued  report  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  Trade  Disputes.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  pages 
to  give  some  account  and  criticism  of  the  present  state  of  the  law 
under  headings  substantially  the  same  as  those  adopted  in  the 
majority  report,  namely  :  (1)  Liability  for  picketing ;  (2)  Liability 
for  conspiracy  and  interference  with  trade;  (3)  General  rules 
relating  to  the  status  and  capacity  of  Trade  Unions. 

Picketing. — The  law  relating  to  picketing  depends  on  section 
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7,  sub-section  4,  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Act,  1875,  which  provides  : — 

**  Every  person  who,  with  a  view  to  compel  any  other  person  to 
abstain  from  doing  or  to  do  any  act  which  such  other  person  has  a 
legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing,  wrongfully  and  without  legal 
authority  .  .  .  watches  or  besets  the  house  or  other  place  where 
such  other  person  resides  or  works,  or  carries  on  business  or  happens 
to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place  .  .  .  shall  on  convic- 
tion thereof  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  on  indictment  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  be  liable  either  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing £20,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
with  or  without  hard  labour. 

"  Attending  at  or  near  the  place  where  a  person  resides  or  works 
or  carries  on  business  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house 
or  place,  in  order  merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information,  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  watching  or  besetting  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section." 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  enactment  is  a 
penal  one,  and  not  primarily  directed  to  civil  liability  :  it  was 
intended  to  provide  a  short  and  sharp  remedy  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  acts  amounting  to  molestation  of  employers  and  of 
workmen  who  continued  to  work  during  a  strike.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  little  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  criminal 
proceedings  which  it  provides  :  employers  seem  to  fight  shy  of 
embittering  their  relations  with  their  workmen  by  pressing  a 
criminal  prosecution  under  the  section,  and  in  many  cases  it 
appears  that  magistrates  have  been  unwilling  to  convict.  But 
within  the  last  ten  years  the  courts  have  held  that  a  person  who 
has  suffered  damage,  e.g.  an  employer  who  is  prevented  from 
getting  workmen,  by  reason  of  picketing,  may  maintain  a  civil 
action  for  an  injunction  and  damages  against  anyone  who  can 
be  fixed  with  responsibility,  and  this  principle,  coupled  with  the 
establishment  in  the  Taff  Vale  case  of  the  civil  liability  of  Trade 
Unions  for  the  acts  of  their  agents,  has  become  a  formidable 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  employers. 

Let  us  next  consider  what  is  the  class  of  acts  which  fall  within 
the  scope  of  picketing  as  defined  by  the  section.  It  will  be  seen 
that  two  conditions  must  be  satisfied — there  must  be  an  overt  act, 
and  this  overt  act  must  be  done  with  a  certain  view  :  (1)  The 
act  must  be  done  **  with  a  view  to  compel  any  other  person  to 
abstain  from  doing  or  to  do  any  act  which  such  other  person  has 
a  legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  '* ;  (2)  the  overt  act  is 
that  of  watching  or  besetting  *'the  house  or  other  place  where 
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such  other  person  resides  or  works  or  carries  on  business  or  hap- 
pens to  be/*  It  would  seem  to  the  lay  mind  that  the  whole  object 
of  the  enactment  was  to  prevent  the  putting  of  pressure  upon 
employers  or  workmen  by  bodies  of  strikers  hanging  about  their 
factories  or  places  of  business  or  their  houses,  or  persistently 
approaching  them  in  a  pubhc  place.  But  two  glosses  put  upon 
this  section  by  the  Coui'ts  have  enormously  extended  its  scope, 
so  as  to  make  it  cover  acts  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  been  held  that  the  person  who  is  sought  to  be 
compelled  need  not  be  the  same  as  the  person  who  is  watched 
or  beset;  in  the  second,  that  watching  or  besetting  does  not 
imply  any  continoous  or  persistent  attendance,  but  that  mere 
presence  at  a  place  for  however  short  a  time  may  amount  to 
watching  and  besetting.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  o! 
the  Halifax  joiners,  Charnock  v.  Court  [1899]  2  Cb.  35.  The 
plaintiffs  were  master  joiners  at  Halifax,  the  defendants  officers 
of  a  Trade  Union.  During  a  strike  at  Halifax  among  the  joiners, 
the  masters,  in  order  to  fill  the  places  of  those  on  strike, 
invited  men  to  come  from  Ireland,  The  defendants  met  some  of 
these  men  at  the  landing-stage  at  Fleetwood,  informed  them  of 
the  strike,  and  peaceably  persuaded  them  not  to  go  to  Halifax. 
As  an  inducement  the  Trade  Union  officers  supplied  them  with 
railway  tickets  to  go  elsewhere,  gave  them  money  for  a  night's 
lodging,  and  further  promised  to  pay  their  expenses  and  to  find 
work  for  them.  It  was  not  suggested  that  any  intimidation  or 
anything  that  could  be  described  as  compulsion  had  been  used 
towards  the  Irish  workmen.  Nevertheless,  the  defendants  were 
held  liable,  and  were  restrained  by  injunction  from  continuing  to 
act  as  they  had  done.  The  attendance  at  the  landing-stage  at 
Fleetwood  was  a  watching  and  besetting  of  the  place  where  the 
Irish  workmen  happened  to  be,  and  this  watching  and  besetting 
took  place  with  a  view  to  compel,  not  the  men,  but  the  masters 
to  submit  to  the  Trade  Union's  demands. 

The  result  of  this  interpretation  is  to  render  practically  im- 
possible any  communication,  even  of  the  most  peaceable  kind, 
except  by  letter,  between  the  strikers  and  those  whom  the 
employer  has  engaged  or  is  seeking  to  engage  to  fill  their  places. 
Any  occasion  on  which  a  person  representing  the  former  meets 
or  calls  upon  one  of  the  latter  is  capable  of  being  regarded  by 
the  Courts  as  a  **  watching  and  besetting,"  and  in  every  case 
such  **  watching  and  besetting  *'  will  take  place  with  a  view  to 
compel  the  employer.  The  mere  piu-pose  of  obtaining  or  com- 
municating information  for  which  the  Statute  provides  an  ex- 
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emption  is  one  which  seems  not  to  occur  in  practice.  The  work- 
men on  strike  are  thus  put  at  a  manifest  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  the  employer.  He  is  perfectly  free  to  communi- 
cate with  those  w^hom  he  seeks  to  engage,  for  he  can  do  this 
without  being  guilty  of  a  technical  **  watching  and  besetting/* 
though  his  object  is  to  **  compel**  the  strikers  to  submit  to  his 
terms.  The  strikers  will  find  it  practically  impossible  in  most 
cases  to  communicate  with  those  engaged  except  by  a  personal 
interview,  and  this  interview  will  at  once  bring  them  within 
the  terms  of  the  Act, 

The  Commissioners  in  their  report  hardly  seem  to  have 
realised  the  length  to  which  the  decisions  have  gone.  When 
they  say  (paragraph  46),  **  No  workman  has  ever  been  punished 
under  this  Act  for  merely  peaceably  persuading.  What  he  has  been 
punished  for  is  watching  or  besetting  a  house,  etc.,  with  a  view 
to  peaceably  persuading— a  different  matter,*'  they  would  seem 
to  have  forgotten  the  technical  meaning  put  by  the  Courts  upon 
the  words  '*  watching  and  besetting  '* ;  and  when  they  say  in  the 
same  paragraph,  '"Before  he  can  be  convicted  or  punished,  it 
has  to  be  proved  that  he  watched  or  beset  the  house ;  and  also 
that  he  did  so  to  compel,  though  compelling  may,  in  the  case 
supposed,  mean  little  more  than  persuading  persons  to  do  what 
without  such  persuasion  they  might  not  be  willing  to  do/*  they 
seem  to  have  missed  the  point— already  made  clear  in  Lyons  f>, 
Wilkins  [1896],  1  Ch,  811  [1899],  1  Ch.  255,  cited  by  them-,  and 
illustrated  most  clearly  by  Chamock  v.  Co«rt— that  the  person 
sought  to  be  compelled  need  not  be  the  person  whose  house,  etc., 
IB  *"  watched  or  beset.'* 

Again,  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have  neglected  the  evidence 
to  be  derived  from  the  reported  cases  as  to  the  possibiUty  of  per- 
fectly peaceable  picketing.  In  the  two  cases  of  Lyons  v, 
Wilkins  and  Charnock  t?.  Court,  in  the  former  of  which  the 
picketing  extended  over  several  months,  it  was  admitted  by  the 
plaintiffs  that  the  pickets  used  no  violence  or  intimidation  or 
threats.  In  the  face  of  this  one  might  have  expected  the  Com- 
missioners to  discount  to  some  extent  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, unanimous  it  is  true,  but  hardly  disinterested,  to  the 
effect  that  '  *  watching  and  besetting  for  the  purpose  of  peaceably 
persuading  is  really  a  contradiction  in  terms,*'  and  that  picketing 
is  resorted  to  by  Trade  Unions  because  it  is  found  to  compel— 
compel,  that  is,  the  person  picketed.  (Paragraph  48.)  The  ad- 
missions of  parties  in  a  law-suit  where  evidence  of  violence  and 
intimidation »  if   forthcoming,  would  have  been  produced,  are 
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surely  entitled  to  serious  consideration  as  against  the  sweeping 
generalities  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission  who  declared 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  peaceful  picketing. 

The  effect  of  the  Commissioners'  inattention  to  these  points  is 
to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  recommendation  which  they  make 
in  paragraph  48  of  the  Eeport  for  the  amendment  of  the  law. 
They  hold  (paragraph  48)  that  the  right  to  strike  carries  with  it 
as  a  corollary  the  right  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same,  and 
that  this  right  could  be  safeguarded  and  at  the  same  time  the 
oppressive  action  of  picketing  struck  at  if  the  watching-beset- 
ting  clause  and  its  proviso  were  struck  out,  and  instead  thereof 
another  sub-section  (which  would  also  supersede  sub-section  1 — 
which  provides  against  violence  to  or  intimidation  of  the  person 
and  injury  to  property)  inserted,  *'  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  a  reasonable  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  any  person  that 
violence  will  be  done  to  him  or  his  wife  or  family,  or  damage 
be  done  to  his  property." 

The  two  dissentient  Commissioners,  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington 
and  Sir  William  Lewis,  have  not  failed  to  make  a  somewhat 
damaging  criticism  on  this  recommendation.  If  it  is  true,  as 
the  majority  seem  to  admit,  that  picketing  is  used  solely  as  a 
means  of  compelling  recalcitrant  workmen  to  join  a  strike,  if 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  peaceable  persuasion  by  picketing,  it 
certainly  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  disturb  the  law  for  the 
sake  of  safeguarding  the  abstract  right  of  peaceable  persuasion. 
A  reference  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  reported  cases  would  have 
enabled  the  Commissioners  to  base  their  recommendation  on  the 
admitted  existence  in  some  trade  disputes  at  least  of  peaceful 
persuasion  by  pickets. 

Moreover,  one  may  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  dissentient 
Commissioners  to  the  extent  that  the  proposal  to  strike  out  the 
watching-besetting  clause  goes  too  far.  While  there  is  no  doubt 
that  peaceful  and  merely  persuasive  picketing  exists,  it  is  equally 
clear,  and  to  this  extent  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission,  that  picketing  in  many  cases  has 
taken  the  form  of,  or  has  degenerated  into,  violence  and  intimida- 
tion, i.e.  threats  of  violence  to  persons  or  property,  or  while 
falling  short  of  violence  or  intimidation,  has  amounted  to  a 
serious  molestation  or  annoyance.  Now,  as  regards  violence  or 
threats  of  personal  violence,  a  remedy  is  already  provided  by  sub- 
section 1,  and  this  remedy  would  be  continued  by  the  Com- 
missioners' proposal  and  extended  to  cases  of  conduct  which 
raised   a  reasonable  apprehension  of  damage   to  property.     On 
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the  other  hand,  a  person  who  suffered  from  mere  molestation 
or  annoyance  would  be  thrown  back  on  the  purely  civil  remedy 
which  exists  at  Common  Law  for  nuisance — that  is,  an  action 
for  an  injunction  and  damages.  Considering  the  ease  with  which 
an  interim  injunction  can  be  obtained  against  Trade  Unions, 
and  the  extensive  use  which  has  been  made  of  such  in j  unctions 
in  recent  times,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  remedy  is  as  illuBory 
as  Sir  G,  Lushington  in  his  dissentient  report  implies  (p,  76). 
But  it  is  eminently  undesirable,  and  above  all  in  the  interests 
of  Trad©  Unions  themselves,  that  this  should  be  the  only 
remedy*  The  best  safeguai-d  which  Trade  Unions  can 
fairly  claim  against  the  large  liabilities  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  by  way  of  civil  action  for  unauthorised  acts  of 
violence,  intimidation,  or  molestation  committed  on  their  behalf 
by  their  members  lies  in  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  infliction  of 
punishment  on  the  actual  doers,  a  certainty  which  ought  to  make 
such  acts  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  But  for  the  unwillingness 
of  employers  to  resort  to,  and  of  magistrates  to  enforce,  the 
summary  criminal  remedies  of  the  Act  of  1875,  we  should  have 
heard  httle  or  nothing  of  the  legitimate  action  of  Trade  Unions 
being  hampered  by  injunctions  and  by  verdicts  for  enormous 
damages  in  cases  like  that  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  legislation  should  entirely  remove  the  quasi-cor- 
porate liability  of  Trade  Unions,  the  Commissioners'  proposal 
with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1875  would  indeed  leave  acts  of  molesta- 
tion falling  short  of  threats  of  violence  without  any  effective 
redress  whatever,  for  the  civil  remedy  against  individual  strikers 

necessarily  nugatory. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  true  solution  is  a  much  simpler  one 
than  that  proposed  by  the  Commissioners.  The  hardship  from 
which  Trade  Unions  suffer  under  sub-section  4  is  really  due  t^  the 
fsct  that,  as  interpreted  by  the  Courts,  it  makes  watching  and 
besetting  an  offence  without  any  regard  to  the  question  whether 
SQcb  watching  and  besetting  involves  either  intimidation  or 
nuisance  :  the  remedy  is  to  amend  the  sub-section  by  reading, 
''causes  a  nuisance  to  any  person  by  watching  or  besetting  the 
house  or  other  place  where  such  person  resides  or  works  or 
carries  on  business  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such 
house  or  place.'*  Such  an  amendment  would  legalise  Trade 
Union  action  of  the  kind  employed  in  the  Halifax  joiners'  case, 
which  amounted  neither  to  intimidation  nor  to  nuisance  ;  it  would 
itiU  prohibit  by  penalties  such  action,  amounting  to  a  nuisance, 
though  free  from  violence  or  intimidation,  as  occurred  in  Lyons 
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t?.  Wilkin^ ;  while  violence  and  intimidation  would  be  struck 
at  either  by  the  existing  sub-section  1  or  by  the  words  which  the 
Commissioners  propose  to  substitute  for  sub-section  1  as  well  as  for 
sub-section  4.  With  this  amendment  the  whole  section  might  be 
further  simplified  in  two  ways  ;  the  introductory  words,  **  with  a 
view  to  compel,  etc.,"  and  the  final  proviso*  exempting  attend- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  communicating  information, 
should  be  struck  out.  Both  omissions  are  desirable  on  the  same 
ground  :  the  acts  struck  at  in  sub-section  4  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  being  in  themselves  objectionable  (as  are  the  acts  prohi- 
bited in  each  of  the  other  sub-sections),  it  becomes  immaterial 
whether  they  are  done  for  a  purpose  which  is  regarded  as  objec- 
tionable (compelling)  or  for  one  which  is  regarded  as  proper  (ol> 
taining  or  communicating  information).  For  this  reason  I  think 
that  any  proposal  to  amend  this  section  by  giving  an  exemption  in 
the  case  of  watching  and  besetting  for  the  purpose  of  peaceful 
persuasion  would  be  a  step  in  the  wTong  direction.  The  only  ob- 
jection  which  I  can  see  to  the  amendment  which  I  have  suggested 
is  that  it  will  leave  to  the  magistrate  or  jury  the  question  of 
fact,  which  may  be  a  dif3Scult  one^  whether  a  nuisance  has  been 
committed  or  not,  and  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  a  strike  will  be  in  doubt  how  far  they  may 
legitimately  go.  But  they  will  be,  at  any  rate,  in  a  better 
position  than  under  the  present  law,  which  does  not  allow  the 
question  of  nuisance  or  no  nuisance  to  be  raised  in  their  favour 
at  ail ;  nor  do  I  think  their  legitimate  activity  would  be  seriously 
hampered  if  some  uncertainty  on  this  head  should  compel  them 
to  avoid  action  which  is  near  the  line.  Nor  does  the  question  of 
nuisance  or  no  nuisance  seem  a  more  difiQcult  one  than  the  ques- 
tion, which  would  be  raised  by  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  majority  report,  whether  a  reasonable  apprehension  had 
been  caused. 

Law  of  Conspiracy  a7\d  Inter ference  with  Trade, -^Mote 
important  even  than  the  law  relating  to  picketing,  and  more 
seriously  hampering  to  Trade  Union  action,  has  been  the  decision 
in  Quinn  v.  Leathern,  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  which 
may  be  taken  as  finally  establishing  the  existence  of  a  common 
law  liability  to  pay  damages  for  the  consequences  of  a  combina- 
tion to  do  acts  no  one  of  which,  done  by  an  iudividual,  would 
in  itself  be  actionable.  In  order  to  explain  the  scope  of  this 
decision  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  general 
principles  of  liability  for  torts— that  is,  civil  wrongs  independent 
of  breach  of  contract. 
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A  moment's  thought  will  ooDvince  anyone  that  no  system  of 
law  could  lay  down  a  universal  rule  that  every  act  by  which 
damage  is  intentionally  caused  should  carry  with  it  a  liability  to 
pay  compensation  for  such  damage.  By  damage  intentionally 
caused  is  meant  damage  which  is  foreseen  by  the  person  doing  an 
act  as  necessarily  or  probably  resulting  from  it.  Thus  a  person 
who  sets  up  a  business  in  competition  with  an  existing  business 
intentionally  causes  damage  to  the  person  conducting  that  busi* 
nosa :  a  man  who  withdraws  his  custom  from  a  tradesman  inten- 
tionally causes  damage  to  the  tradesman,  A  workman  engaged  in 
repairing  the  boiler  of  a  ship,  who,  after  giving  the  notice  required 
by  the  terms  of  his  employment,  cefises  to  work  while  the  work 
is  unfinished,  intentionally  causes  damage,  it  may  be  of  a  Buri(jua 
kind,  to  the  employer.  In  none  of  these  cases  does  the  law 
impose  any  liability  to  pay  compensation  for  the  damage  so 
caused »  nor  could  it  well  be  argued  that  it  ought  to  do  so.  What 
is  the  principle  adopted  by  English  law  for  the  differentiation  of 
acts  which  involve  liabiUty  from  those  which  do  uot,  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  present  settled.  On  the  one 
handy  it  may  be  said  that  no  act  involves  liability  unless  it  falls 
within  some  recognised  and  defined  head  of  wrong— libel,  tres- 
pass, nuisance,  and  the  like  —or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
unless  it  involves  the  violation  of  some  recognised  and  defined 
right;  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  may  be  maintained  that  evei7 
act  intentionally  causing  damage  pritn4  facie  involves  liability, but 
that  such  liability  is  avoided  by  showing  that  the  act  was  done 
in  the  exercise  of  some  recognisod  right.  On  the  one  view^  the 
ctfl  mentioned  above  will  be  innocent  because  they  amount  to 
io  known  wrong  and  violate  no  recognised  right;  on  the  other, 
because,  though  intended  to  cause  damage,  they  are  done  in  the 
exercise  of  a  recognised  right,  the  right  of  a  man  to  make  what 
oontracts  he  pleases  in  the  disposal  of  his  own  pro[jerty  and 
labour.  Whichever  view  is  taken ,  it  is  clear  that  the  acts  of 
individuals,  forming  an  element  in  Trade  Union  action,  involve 
no  legal  liabihty,  for  they  violate  no  recognised  right  and  consist 
merely  in  a  refusal  to  make  or  to  renew  contracts  of  labour* 

It  might  be  suggested  that  a  distinction  on  the  ground  of  motive 
can  be  drawn  between  the  acts  above  referred  to.  It  nmy  bo 
said  that  the  act  of  a  person  who  sets  up  a  new  business  is  justilled 
because  done  with  a  proper  motive,  the  desire  directly  to  advance 
his  own  business  interests :  wbereaa  the  cxinduct  of  a  inaii  who 
withdraws  his  custom  bom  a  tradesmaii  may  be  imiirojior,  and 
should  involve  legal  liabiiily,  if  it  is  doe  to  •  wrong  aiotivoi  e.g. 
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the  mere  desire  to  injure,  or  the  wish  to  inflict  punishment  on 
the  tradesman  for  conduct  disapproved  of  by  the  customer, 
such  as  attending  a  particular  place  of  worship.  In  the  case 
of  a  workman  who  refuses  to  continue  work  after  giving  proper 
notice,  it  might  be  argued,  on  this  view,  that  his  conduct  should 
be  lawful  or  not  according  as  the  dominant  motive  in  his  mind 
was  the  desire  to  inflict  injury  on  his  employer,  or  the  desire,  by 
putting  pressure  on  the  latter,  ultimately  to  improve  his  own 
conditions  of  employment  or  those  of  his  fellows.  But  whatever 
may  be  urged  for  or  against  a  rule  which  would  make  liability 
turn  on  motive,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  no  longer  open  to  the  Engliah 
Courts  to  hold  that  motive  can  form  any  condition  of  liability, 
at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  acts  of  individuals.  This  is  the 
effect  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Xiords  in  Allen  v.  Flood 
[1898]  A.C.  1.  In  this  case  the  plaintiffs  were  shipwrights  who 
were  engaged  in  repairing  the  woodwork  of  a  ship.  These  men 
had  previously  been  employed  by  other  employers  in  doing  iron- 
work, a  thing  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  Boiler-makers'  Trade 
Union.  The  boiler-makers  who  were  engaged  on  the  same  ship 
with  the  plaintiffs,  when  they  found  out  the  facts  aa  to  the  plain- 
tiffs' previous  employment,  became  excited  and  talked  about 
giving  up  work.  They  sent  for  the  defendant  Allen,  a  delegate 
of  the  Boiler-makers'  Union.  The  defendant,  after  interviewing 
the  men,  communicated  with  the  employers'  manager  and  fore- 
man, and  told  them  in  effect  that  if  the  plaintiffs  were  continued 
in  their  employment,  all  the  boiler-makers  would  go  on  strike. 
As  a  result  of  this  communication  the  plaintiffs  were  dismissed. 
At  the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  the  question  of  motive 
was  directly  put  before  the  jury.  The  learned  judge  directed 
them  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  question  that  I  want  you  to  answer  is  that  if  you  And  that 
he  (the  defendant)  mduced  the  Glengall  Iron  CJompany  by  the  threat, 
which  is  suggested  by  the  plaintiffs,  of  calling  out  all  the  men  on 
strike,  and  he  continued  in  that  course  of  conduct,  if  there  was  any 
attempt  to  employ  them  again,  did  he  do  that  with  the  malicious 
intention  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  that  is  merely,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  that  which  he  believed  to  be  his  interest 
as  a  delegate  of  his  Union  in  the  fair  consideration  of  that  interest, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  these  plaintiffs,  and  preventing  them 
doing  that  which  they  were  each  of  them  entitled  to  do?  " 

The  jury  answered  that  the  defendant  had  maliciously  induced 
the  employers  to  discharge  the  plaintiffs  and  not  to  engage  them 
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again,  and  gave  a  verdict  for  £20  damages  in  favour  of  each 
plaintiff.  Judgment  was  given  accordingly,  and  this  judgment 
was  aflBrmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  But  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords  held  that  no  action  lay,  on  the  ground  that  **  an 
act  lawful  in  itself  is  not  oonverted  by  a  malicious  or  bad  motive 
into  an  unlawful  act,  so  as  to  make  the  doer  of  the  act  liable  to  a 
t civil  action.** 

We  will  now  contrast  with  this  case  that  of  Quinn  v.  Leathern 
[1901]  A.C.  495.     In  this  case  the  defendants  were  the  officers  of  a 
Trade  Union  of  butchers*  assistants  at  Belfast,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  a  master  butcher.     The  plaintiff  had  been  employing  a  man 
who  was  a  non-unionist,  and  although  he  offered  to  allow  his 
employee  to  become  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  to  pay  to  the 
Union  all  fines  and  subscriptions  incurred  by  him,  the  defendants 
refused  to  accept  this  offer,  and  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  the 
non-uaioniat.     In  order  to  put  pressure  upon  the  plaintiff,  and 
to  punish  him  for  his  refusal  to  comply  with  their  demands,  the 
defendants,  acting  in  concert,  took  the  following  steps  :  they 
induced  his  workmen  to  leave  him,  in  some  cases  in  breach  of 
contract,  and  they  induced  other  butchers  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  meat  from  him  to  cease  to  do  so,  by  threatening  to  call  out 
.unionists  who  were  working  for  them.     In  an  action  brought 
'in  the  Irish  Courts,  the  jury  found  that  the  defendants  had  been 
guilty  of  a  malicious  conspiracy  to   injure   the  plaintiff,   and 
Lawarded  substantial  damages.     Judgment  was  accordingly  given 
"for  the  plaintiff,  and  this  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Com-t  of 
Appeal  in  Ireland,  and  ultimately  by  the  House  of  Lords,     There 
can  be  no  doubt,  to  anyone  who  reads  the  judgments  given  by 
the  Law  Lords,  that  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  difficulty  caused 
by  the  decision  in  Allen  v.  Flood,     This  difficulty  they  solved  by 
differentiating  the  present  case  on  the  ground  of  the  existence 
of  a  combination  or  conspiracy.     In  Allen  v.  Flood  the  judge 
pbefore  whom  the  case  was  tried  had   expressly  ruled  that  no 
evidence  of  combination  or  conspiracy  was  forthcoming,  and 
several  of  the  Law  Lords  who  delivered  judgment  in  that  case 
in  favour  of  the  defendant  had  definitely  reserved  their  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  conspiracy.     It  was  therefore  perfectly  open 
.to  the  House  of  Lords  to  decide  as  they  did  in  Qumn  v.  Leathern , 
Hhat  the  principles  laid  down  in  Allen  v.   Flood  are  not  to  be 
extended  to  a  case  where  the  element  of  combination  or  con- 
spiracy  e^ts.     That   this   element  is  sufficient  to   distinguish 
Ihe  two  cases  will  be  apparent  if  we  observe  that,  with  one 
exception,  the  conduct  of  the  individual  workmen  in  leaving  the 
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employment  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  customers  was  lawful.  The 
exception  is  the  breach  of  contract  which  in  some  cases  was  in- 
volved in  their  ceasing  to  work,  and  earlier  decisions  had  estab- 
lished the  rule  that  not  only  breach  of  contract,  but  also  the  induce- 
ment of  a  breach  of  contract,  is  unlawful.  But  the  House  of 
Lords  expressly  declared  that  their  decision  covered  the  whole 
of  the  conduct  of  the  defendants,  and  would  have  been  the  same 
if  no  breach  of  contract  had  been  induced.  Apart  from  this 
breach  of  contract,  every  workman  employed  by  the  plaintiff 
or  his  customers  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  leave  such  employ- 
ment, and  any  single  officer  of  the  Trade  Union,  acting  by 
himself,  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  announce  to  the  plaintiff 
or  his  customers  the  workmen's  intention  to  cease  from  work. 
A  question  may  be  raised  whether  it  would  have  been  lawful 
even  for  a  single  officer  of  the  Trade  Union  to  induce  workmen 
to  cease  from  work,  though  without  breach  of  contract.  For, 
according  to  the  judgments  of  some  of  the  Law  Lords  in  Quinn 
V.  Leathern,  there  was  no  evidence  in  Allen  v.  Flood  that  the 
defendant  in  that  case  had  done  more  than  announce  to  the 
employers  the  workmen's  determination  to  go  on  strike,  a  deter- 
mination which  on  this  view  was  not  due  to  his  inducement. 
Apart  from  this  doubt,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  certainly 
treated  the  element  of  combination  as  being  the  essential  basis 
of  the  defendants'  liability,  and  we  will  now  attempt  to  consider 
within  what  limits  such  a  liability  arises. 

If  it  was  the  rule  that  every  combination  which  inflicts  and 
is  intended  to  inflict  damage  on  another  gave  rise  to  a  liability 
to  pay  compensation  for  such  damage,  the  law  would,  at  any 
rate,  have  the  merit  of  certainty  and  simplicity.  But  this  is 
not  the  law.  Before  Quinn  v.  Leathern,  the  House  of  Lords 
had  recognised  the  possibility  of  a  lawful  combination  being 
formed  with  the  purpose  and  the  result  of  inflicting  damage.  The 
leading  case  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  the  Mogul  Steamship 
Co.  V.  McGregor  [1892],  A.C.  25.  The  plaintiffs  were  a  steam- 
ship company  trading  to  the  Far  East.  The  defendants  were  a 
large  number  of  rival  shipowners  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  an  association  which  aimed  at  keeping 
the  trade  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  its  members,  and  carrying  it 
on  profitably  by  excluding  competition.  For  this  purpose  they 
agreed  that  the  number  of  ships  to  be  sent  by  members  of  the 
association,  the  division  of  cargoes,  and  the  freights  to  be 
demanded  should  be  the  subject  of  regulation ;  that  a  rebate  of 
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5  per  cent,  on  the  freights  should  be  allowed  to  all  shippers  who 
shipped  only  with  members ;  and  that  agents  of  the  members 
should  be  prohibited  on  pain  of  dismissal  from  acting  for  com- 
peting shipowners.  When  the  plaintiffs  sent  a  ship  to  a  port 
the  defendants  sent  more  ships  of  their  own,  and  lowered  the 
freights  so  much  that  the  plaintiffs  could  only  carry  at  unremunera- 
tive  rates.  The  object  and  the  result  of  the  defendants*  acts 
was  to  benefit  themselves  by  getting  the  whole  trade  into  their 
own  hands,  and  to  damage  the  plaintiffs  by  inducing  shippers 
and  agents  to  have  no  dealings  with  them,  and  thus  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  trade.  The  Ck)urt  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords 
held  that  the  defendants  were  under  no  liabiUty.  The  reason  is 
best  put  by  Bowen  L.  J,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  :  '"The  acts 
of  the  defendants  which  are  complained  of  here  were  intentional, 
and  were  also  calculated  no  doubt  to  do  damage  to  the  plaintiffs 
in  their  trade.  But  in  order  to  see  whether  they  were  wrongful 
w^e  have  still  to  discuss  the  question  whether  they  were  done 
without  just  cause  or  excuse.  Such  just  cause  or  excuse  the 
defendants  on  their  side  assert  to  be  found  in  their  own  positive 
right  to  carry  on  their  own  trade  freely  and  in  the  mode  and 
manner  that  best  suits  them,  and  which  they  think  best  calcu* 
lated  to  secui-e  their  o^^-n  advantage/*  And  he  then  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  just  cause  or  excuse  is  made  out. 

The  same  principle  was  illustrated  in  a  Scotch  case,  which , 
however,  as  it  received  the  approval  of  Lord  Lindley  in  Quinn  v. 
Leathern  ^  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  accordance  with  English  law, 
Scottish  Co-operative  Society  t?,  Glasgow  Fleshers'  Association 
[1898],  35  Sc.L.E>  645.  In  this  case  some  butchers  induced 
some  salesmen  not  to  sell  meat  to  the  plaintiff's.  The 
means  employed  were  to  threaten  the  salesmen  that  if  they  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  they  (the  butchers)  would  not  buy  from  the 
salesmen.  There  was  nothing  unlawful  in  this,  and  it  was  held 
'  that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  cause  of  action ,  although  the  butchers' 
object  was  to  prevent  the  plaintiffs  from  bu3dng  in  competition 
with  themselves,  and  the  butchers  were  acting  in  concert. 

The  result  of  a  compaiison  of  Quinn  v.  Leathern  with  the  two 
cases  last  cited  is  to  show  that,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  persons  acting  in  concert,  the  Courts  have  adopted 
the  second  of  the  views  stated  earlier  in  this  difcussion  as  to  the 
general  principles  of  liability,  namely,  that  combined  action,  if 
it  is  intended  to  and  in  fact  does  result  in  damage,  pnmd  facie 
involves  liability,  but  that  such  ptimd>  facie  liability  may  be 
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avoided  if  it  is  shown  that  the  acts  complained  of  are  capable  of 
some  lawful  excuse  or  justification.  Such  lawful  excuse  or 
justification  has  been  held  to  exist  where  the  acts  were  done  in 
the  course  of  ordinary  commercial  competition,  in  order  to  further 
the  defendant's  trade  interests.  This  principle  is  sufficient  in 
practically  all  cases  to  justify  combinations  between  merchants 
or  manufacturers,  or  employers  generally.  It  is  probably  also 
sufficient  to  establish  the  right  of  workmen  themselves  to  go  on 
strike,  a  strike  being  an  agreement  between  the  workmen  to 
abstain  from  working,  and  being  entered  into  in  the  exercise  of 
their  right  to  dispose  of  their  labour  upon  such  terms  as  they 
find  most  to  their  interests.  But  the  Courts  have  in  no  case 
recognised  that  any  such  justification  or  excuse  attaches  to  the 
conduct  of  Trade  Union  officers  who  organise  a  strike.  Their 
acts  are  not  done  in  the  exercise  of  any  right  to  dispose  of  their 
own  labour ;  on  the  contrary,  the  essence  of  such  acts  is  a  direction 
given  to  others,  namely  the  members  of  the  Union, not  to  work. 
The  justification,  if  any,  would  have  to  be  sought  in  a  view  that 
Trade  Union  activity  upon  the  whole  serves  a  legitimate  social 
purpose,  as  ordinary  trade  competition  is  admitted  to  do, 
and  that  this  legitimate  purpose  should  avail  to  protect  all  acts  done 
in  pursuance  of  it,  whatever  injury  and  hardship  such  acts  may 
involve,  just  as  the  most  oppressive  action  of  commercial  com- 
binations has  been  held  justified  on  the  ground  of  commercial 
competition.  Such  a  view,  however,  is  not  one  likely;  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Courts.  The  fact  is  that  when  once  the  principle 
is  accepted  that  combined  action  gives  rise  to  a  primd  facie 
liability  only  to  be  rebutted  by  showing  a  justification,  the 
Courts,  in  deciding  the  question  of  justification,  are  really  called 
upon  to  decide  a  question  not  of  law,  but  of  ethics  or  political 
economy,  and  there  is  a  serious  danger  that  the  Courts  will  fetter 
themselves,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  by  rulings, 
apparently  on  a  point  of  law,  but  really  based  upon  the  ethical 
or  economic  views  prevailing  at  a  particular  time  and  in  a 
particular  class.  Where  such  ethical  or  economic  principles  are 
involved  a  case  arises  for  the  definition  of  the  law  by  legislation. 
The  question  is  no  longer  one  for  the  decision  of  which  lawyers 
have  any  special  fitness ;  Trade  Unions  are  entitled  to  have  their 
rights  and  liabilities  determined  by  statute,  and  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  views  of  public  policy  which  a  particular  judge 
or  set  of  judges  may  happen  to  hold. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  have 
involved  the  whole  of  the  law  relating  to  Trade  Unions  is  not 
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even  confined  to  the  law  of  conspiracy.  There  are  important 
dicta  in  the  judgments  in  Lyons  t?.  Wilkim,  in  Quinn  v. 
Leaihem,  and  in  Giblan  v.  National  LabouTers*  Vnion  [1903], 
2  K.B.  600,  which  suggest  that,  quite  independently  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  combination,  the  action  of  Trade  Unions  may  be  ham- 
pered by  the  application  of  the  principle, of  **  interference  with 
trade.-'  It  may  well  be,  for  instance,  that  every  Trade  Union 
delegate  or  officer  who  induces  men  to  go  on  strike  renders 
himself  and  his  Union  liable  to  pay  damages  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  interfered  with  the  employer's  trade.  This  is  par- 
ticularly probable  in  the  case  of  sympathetic  strikes  and  strikes 
against  non-unionists,  or  of  the  mere  threat  of  such  strikes. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Lyons  v.  Wilkins,  where  the  unionists 
attempted  to  persuade  the  workmen  of  a  sub-manufacturer  to 
refuse  to  work,  in  order  to  put  pressure  uix)n  the  manufactnrer 
against  whom  the  primary  strike  was  taking  place,  the  Court 
described  the  conduct  of  the  Union  as  being  an  *  interference  " 
both  with  the  manufacturer  and  sub-manufacturer  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business.  So,  too,  in  Quinn  v,  Leaihem,  among  the 
grounds,  on  which  the  defendants  were  held  liable  was  the  view 
held  by  some  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  defendants 
were  **  dictating  "  to  the  plaintiff  how  he  should  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness. In  Giblan  o.  the  National  Labourers'  Union  [19U3],  2  K.B. 
600,  in  which  case  the  defendants  (two  officers  of  a  Trade  Union) 
were  held  liable  for  persuiiding  employers  not  to  employ  a  former 
treasurer  of  the  Union  who  had  been  expelled  from  it  for  mis- 
appropriation of  Union  funds,  the  conditions  of  a  conspiracy  were 
technically  satisfied,  it  is  true,  by  the  fact  that  the  defendants 
were  two  in  number  and  had  acted  in  concert.  But  Lord  Justice 
Romer^  in  delivering  judgment,  showed  that  he,  at  any  rate, 
considered  that  the  same  liability  for  interference  with  a  man's 
trade  would  attach  to  a  single  individual  acting  alone. 


I  ihould  be  sorry/'  he  said,  '*  to  leave  this  case  without  observ- 
;  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  not  essential,  in  order  for  the  plaintiff 
suooeedt  that  he  should  establish  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
pefBQoe  to  do  the  acts  complained  of.  In  my  judgment,  if  n  person 
who  by  wtue  of  his  position  or  influence  has  power  to  carry  out  his 
design^  sets  himself  the  task  of  preventing  and  succeeds  in  prevent- 
ing a  man  from  obtaining  or  holdiog  employment  in  his  calling,  to 
bis  injury^  by  reason  of  threats  to  or  special  influence  upon  the  man's 
employers,  and  the  design  was  to  carry  out  some  spite  agamst  the 
man,  or  had  for  its  object  the  compelling  him  to  pay  a  debt,  or  any 
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similar  object  not  justifying  the  acts  against  the  man,  then  that 
person  is  liable  to  the  man  for  the  damage  consequently  suffered." 

If  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  passage  above  quoted  is  once 
definitely  accepted  by  the  Courts,  it  would  seem  that  a  Trade 
Union  oflBcer  who  organises  a  strike,  or  brings  pressure  to  bear  by 
the  threat  of  calling  out  his  men,  will  render  himself  and  his 
Union  liable  to  pay  damages  to  any  person  who  in  consequence 
suffers  any  damage  capable  of  being  described  as  an  interference 
with  his  trade  or  business,  unless  he  can  show  that  his  object  in  so 
acting  was  one  sufficient  to  "justify  "  his  conduct,  or,  in  other 
words,  one  which  the  Court  regards  as  morally  and  commercially 
legitimate.  Precisely  the  same  economic  or  ethical  questions 
would  call  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  as  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
spiracy. 

A  yet  further  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  strikes  and  the 
procurement  of  strikes  is  raised  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Lindley 
in  Quinn  v.  Leathern.  At  Conamon  Law  a  strike  was  indict- 
able as  a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  according  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Common  Law  such  a  criminal  conspiracy,  if  carried 
out  and  resulting  in  damage,  would  give  rise  to  a  civil  action  for 
damages.  The  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875, 
repealing  and  extending  earlier  statutory  exemptions  from  this 
Common  Law  criminal  liability,  provided  that  **  an  agreement 
or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  procure  to  be  done 
any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  between 
employers  and  workmen  shall  not  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy 
if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a 
crime.**  This  section  was  cited  in  Quinn  v.  Leathern  on  behalf 
of  the  defendants,  as  establishing  the  legality  of  the  acts  com- 
plained of,  but  Lord  Lindley  denied  that  the  section  had  any 
application  to  the  question  involved,  and  this  on  two  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  he  held  that  it  refers  only  to  criminal  liability, 
and  leaves  the  civil  action  for  damages  untouched.  In  the 
second  place,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  defendants*  acts  were 
not  done  *'in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute 
between  employers  and  workmen.**  His  view  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  *'  dispute  **  referred  to  in  the  statute  must  be  some  dif- 
ference arising  directly  between  an  employer  and  those  in  his 
employment,  and  not  a  dispute  between  an  employer  and  a  Trade 
Union  or  its  officers. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  majority  report  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  fully  concurred  in  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Lushington,  whose  admirable  account  of  the  history  and  nature 
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of  the  law  of  conspiracy,  contained  on  pp.  77  to  90  of  the  report, 
forms,  as  I  think,  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  a  sub- 
stantial amendment  of  the  law,  are  as  follows  ; — 

**  (2)  To  declare  strikes  from  whatever  motive  or  for  whatever 
purposes  (including  sympathetic  or  secondary  strikes),  apart  from 
mine  or  breach  of  contract,  legal,  and  to  make  the  Act  of  1875  to 
^extend  to  sympathetic  or  secondary  strikes. 

**  (3)  To  declare  that  to  persuade  to  strike,  i.e,  to  desist  from 
working,  apart  from  procuring  breach  of  contract,  is  not  illegal. 

*'  (4)  To  declare  that  an  individual  shall  not  be  liable  for  doing  any 
act  not  in  itself  an  actionable  torti,  only  on  the  groimd  that  it  is  an 
interference  with  another  person's  trade,  business,  or  employment.'* 

*'  (9)  To  enact  to  the  effect  that  an  agreement  or  combination  by 
two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  any  act  in  contem- 
Lplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be  the  ground  of  a 
civil  action  unless  the  agreement  or  combination  is  indictable  as  a 
conspiracy  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Pro- 
tection of  Property  Act,  1875/* 

Of  these  recommendations,  (2)  would  exclude  any  inquiry  by 
the  Court  into  the  motives  or  purposes  of  a  strike,  and  would 

f  partly  remove  the  difficulty  caused  by  Lord  Lindley's  opinion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  a  *  *  trade  dispute  between  employers  and  work- 
men'*  in  the  Act  of  1875;  (3)  would  negative  the  distinction, 
suggested  if  not  laid  down  in  recent  cases,  between  the  action 
(possibly  or  probably  illegal,  as  I  think,  under  the  present 
law)  of  Trade  Unions  or  their  officials  in  calling 
out  the  men  and  a  siX)ntaneou8  strike  of  the  work- 
men themselves,  which,  at  any  rate  in  most  cases,  is  probably 
kwful ;   (4)   would   prevent   the    introduction,    which   is   to    be 

I  anticipated,  of  a  special  action  for  **  interference  with  a  man's 
tnide**;  (9)  is  intended  to  free  Trade  Union  action  from  being 
I  I  d  by  any  civil  action  for  conspiracy,  but  it  may  be  doubted 

I  the  adoption  of  this  recommendation  is  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  carrying  out  this  object.     In  the  fii'st  place,  the 

.proposal  seems  to  go  too  far,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  held  to 
legalise  an  agreement  or  combination  to  commit  an  act  which  if 
done  by  an  individual  would  be  a  civil  wrong,  though  not  a  crime. 
In  the  second  place,  the  limitation  of  the  proposed  immunity  to 
agreements  made  *'  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 

I  dispute  *'  seems  likely  to  reopen  the  doubt  raised  by  Lord 
Lindley's  judgment  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  **  trade  dispute/' 
This  possible  doubt  is  not,  I  think,  entirely  excluded  by  the  de- 
liberate omission  (see  pars.  61  and  62  of  the  majority  report)  of 
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the  words  ''between  employers  and  workmen."  It  might,  no 
doubt,  be  eliminated  by  a  sufficiently  wide  definition  clause,  but 
there  remains  the  objection  which  is  rightly  felt  against  legisla- 
tion which  confers  special  immunities  on  a  particular  class  of 
persons,  or  on  persons  standing  in  particular  relations.  It 
might  fairly  be  said  that  such  an  enactment  would  make  Trade 
Unions  into  a  class  of  privileged  bodies.  In  my  opinion,  the 
simplest  course  would  be  to  omit  all  reference  to  trade  disputes 
whatever— that  is,  to  declare  legal  any  agreement  or  combina- 
tion to  do  an  act  which  would  be  legal  if  done  by  an  individual, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  abolish  conspiracy  as  a  substantive  wrong. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  such  an  abolition  would  abolish  any  rule 
of  law  which  has  been  found  of  practical  importance  out- 
side the  limits  of  Trade  Union  activity.  Apart  from  the 
Trade  Union  cases,  civil  liability  for  conspiracy  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  practical  existence.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  cases 
combined  action  for  other  than  commercial  and  Trade  Union 
purposes  is  likely  to  assume  such  dimensions  as  to  require  the 
existence  of  some  general  principle  of  law  dealing  with  it,  unless 
possibly  in  times  of  exceptional  political  disturbance,  as,  for 
instance,  at  some  periods  in  Irish  history.  Exceptional  cases  of 
this  kind  had  better  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  special  legislation 
if  they  are  thought  to  call  for  such  a  remedy,  instead  of  preserving 
a  general  rule  the  precise  limits  of  which  have  never  been  defined, 
and  are  liable  to  be  indefinitely  extended  at  the  practically  uncon- 
trolled discretion  of  the  Court. 

Status  of  Trade  Unions. — Probably  none  of  the  decisions  dis- 
cussed in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  nor  any  of  the  rules  of  law 
laid  down  in  them,  have  aroused  so  much  public  attention,  or 
caused  so  much  indignation  on  the  part  of  trade  unionists,  as  the 
decision  in  the  Taff  Vale  case,  [1901]  A.C.  426,  which  established 
the  liability  of  a  Trade  Union  to  be  sued  in  its  registered  or  other 
name,  to  be  restrained  by  injunction,  and  to  have  its  funds  taken 
in  execution  in  order  to  satisfy  the  damages  recovered  for  the 
wrongful  acts  of  its  officers.  The  importance  of  the  decision  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  first  furnished  an  effective  weapon  for  use  in 
the  law  courts  against  any  acts  of  trade  unionists  which  the 
Court  might  hold  to  be  illegal.  It  could  make  comparatively 
little  difference  what  general  principles  the  Courts  might  lay  down 
with  regard  to  picketing,  combination,  or  interference  with  trade, 
so  long  as  judgment  could  be  recovered  only  against  individuals 
who  had  no  means  to  pay  the  damages  for  which  judgment  was 
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given,  and  whose  places,  if  they  were  restrained  by  injunction, 
could  be  supplied  by  others  against  whom  no  injunction  had  been 
obtained.  The  result  was  very  different  as  soon  as  it  was  laid  down 
that  a  judgment  for  damages  and  injunction  could  be  given  against 
the  Trade  Union  in  its  quasi-corporate  capacity,  the  damages 
being  f>ayable  out  of  the  Union  funds  and  the  injunction  binding 
every  person  who  might  act  on  behalf  of  the  Union,  The  case 
was  not  one  in  which  much  83rmpathy  can  be  felt  fbr  the  Union, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  unionists  in  respect  of  which  the  action 
was  brought  consisted  largely  of  violence  and  threats  of  violence 
towards  non-unionists,  and  forcible  interference  with  the  running 
of  trains  upon  the  railway — conduct »  in  short,  for  which  those 
responsible  ought  not  to  be,  on  any  view,  freed  from  liability. 
Now  the  liabihty  of  the  Union  as  such  for  the  conduct  of  those 
acting  on  its  behalf  was  held  to  be  established  by  two  different 
lines  of  reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  the  Union  was  treated  as 
having  a  quasi-corporate  character — that  is,  it  was  put  on  the  same 
level  with  artificial  entities  expressly  endowed  by  law  with  a  legal 
personality,  such  as  joint-stock  companies,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
liability  is  concerned.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  held  by  some, 
at  least,  of  the  Law  Lords,  that  even  though  the  Union  be 
treated  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  individuals,  nevertheless  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Court  would  enable  an  action  to  be  brought  against 
tb©  whole  of  the  individuals  forming  the  Union,  if  the  writ  of 
summons  was  served  upon  a  small  but  representative  number  of 
the  members.  The  first  of  these  views  resulted  from  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  Courts  put  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Union  Act,  1871,  an  Act  which,  having  recognised  Trade  Unions 
an<l  conferred  on  them  large  powers  of  holding  property,  could  not 
(it  was  held)  have  intended  to  leave  them  free  from  legal  liability. 
The  second  view  resulted  merely  from  the  application 
of  principles  laid  down  in  a  case  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Trade  Unions  at  all,  as  to  the  nature  of  a  **  representative 
action,'*  Duke  of  Bedford  v,  Ellis  [1901],  A.C.  1,  but  which 
reversed  the  rule  previously  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  as 
to  the  capabilities  of  such  an  action,  in  TempeTion  v,  Russell 
[1893],  1  Q,B.  715.  Upon  whichever  view  the  decision  in 
the  TafiF  Vale  case  proceeded,  it  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
trade  unionists,  for  the  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Labour,  issued  in  1894,  had  assumed  that  a  Trade  Union  could  not 
be  effectually  sued  in  tort. 

The  meaibers  of  the  present  Commission  are  unanimous  in 
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holding  that  the  general  principle  established  in  the  Taff  Vale 
case  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  legislation.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  upon  what  grouoda  they  could  have  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion. Granted  that  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show  that 
the  Legislature  in  1871  intended  that  Trade  Unions  should  have 
no  corporate  or  quasi -corporate  capacity  for  suing  or  being  sued 
— evidence,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  which,  according 
to  well-known  rules  of  interpretation,  the  Courts  had  no  power 
to  take  into  account  in  order  to  aid  them  in  putting  a  construc- 
tion upon  the  Act  of  1871 — this  fact  seems  to  afford  no  argu- 
ment for  holding  that  legislation  should  now  be  passed  in  order 
to  carry  out  that  intention ^  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  general  prin- 
ciples of  justice  require  that  Trade  Unions  should  be  liable,  like 
any  other  person  or  body  of  persons,  to  make  good  damage  caused 
by  their  officers  and  agents  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment. The  theory  of  vested  interests  can  hardly  be  pressed 
80  far  as  to  maintain  that  Trade  Unions  are  entitled  to  immunity 
from  this  liability  merely  because  it  was  assumed  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Taff  Vale  case  that  they  possessed  it.  Those  who  main- 
tain that  Trade  Unions  alone  should  be  free  from  liability  for  the 
acts  of  their  agents  must  show  positively  in  what  way  the  position 
of  a  Trade  Union  is  so  difl'erent  from  that  of  any  other  pexson  or 
body  of  persons  as  to  entitle  it  alone  to  such  an  extraordinary 
immunity. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  this 
freedom  from  hability  are  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  urged  that 
the  phrase  *' scope  of  employment  "  has  been  so  interpreted  as  to 
render  a  Trade  Union  responsible  for  acts  of  its  subordinates  which 
were  in  fact,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  unauthorised  by 
its  executive  oflficers.  But  though  this  interpretation  may  have 
worked  a  hardship  in  particular  cases,  it  is  a  hardship  not  different 
in  kind  or  extent  from  that  which  has  in  many  cases  been 
inflicted  on  employers  of  labour  or  other  principals.  If  any 
remedy  is  required,  it  lies  in  a  restatement  of  the  rules  as  to  the 
liability  of  a  principal  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  his  agent,  not  in 
an  exceptional  treatment  of  Trade  Unions.  Again,  it  is  said  that 
workmen's  Trade  Unions  are  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared 
with  combinations  of  employers,  because  Trade  Unions  must  for 
their  own  purposes  necessarily  have  ready  a  large  fund,  whereas 
combinations  of  employers  can  raise  money  quickly  upon  an 
emergency,  and  therefore  need  have  no  fund  ready  which  would 
be  hable  to  satisfy  a  judgment  against  the  combination.     But 
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tboee  who  use  this  argument  forget  that  the  property  of  employers 
cau  be  equally  well  taken  in  execution  to  satisfy  a  liability  incurred 
by  their  combined  action,  whether  such  property  remains  in  their 
individual  hands  or  is  collected  into  a  common  fund,  whereas  it 

|would  be  futile  to  issue  execution  against  the  private  means  of 
individual  workmen.  Another  ground  on  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  exempt  Trade  Unions  from  this  liability  is  the  argument 
that  Trade  Unions  are  not,  like  joint-stock  companies,  profit- 
making  bodies.  But  surely  this  argument  does  not  lie  in  the 
mouth  of  those  who  point  to  the  economic  function  of  Trade 
Unions  in  advancing  the  material  and  pecuniary  interests  of  their 
members  as  a  justification  for  their  acti\nty  similar  in  kind  to  that 

'  which  has  been  held  (as  in  the  Mogul  case)  to  make  lawful  the 
conduct  of  a  commercial  combination.     More  plausible  is  the 

g Argument  that  the  proposed  immunity  would  be  a  fair  set  off 

■against  the  incapacity  of  Trade  Unions  to  enforce  certain  kinds  of 
contracts  against  their  own  members.  But  in  truth  the  two 
things  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  It  would  be  hard  to 
maintain  that  a  Trade  Union  is  incapable  (if  it  thought  it  worth 
while  to  sue)  of  recovering  damages  from  one  of  its  officers  whose 
unauthorised  acts  involved  it  in  liabihty,  and  it  is  only  incapacity 
of  this  kind  which  ought  to  be  material  to  the  question  of  its 
liability  to  third  persons.  That  an  agreement  by  the  members  of 
the  Union  to  go  on  strike,  or  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  should  be 
enforceable  is  arguable  enough ;  but  the  fact  that  such  contracts 
are  not  enforceable  seems  irrelevant  to  the  present  question. 
The  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  although  they  do  not 
^pose  totally  to  free  Trade  Unions  from  liability,  make  two 
proposals  (neither  of  them  concurred  in  by  the  two  dissentient 
Commissioners)  for  a  limitation  of  liability.     They  propose— 

*•  (6)  To  provide  for  the  facultative  separation  of  the  proper 
benefit  funds  of  Trade  Unions,  such  separation,  if  effected^  to  carry 
immunity  from  these  funds  being  taken  in  execution. 

**  (6)  To  provide  means  whereby  the  central  authorities  of  a  Union 
may  protect  themselves  against  the  unauthorised  and  immediately 
disavowed  acts  of  branch  agents.'* 

The  two  proposals  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing.    The  first 

Vieems  defensible  on  the  ground  that  Trade  Unions  serve  two 

aiitircly  distinct    purposes,  first  as  benefit  societies,  and  secondly 

as  fighting  organisations,  and  that  if  they  are  willing  to  keep  these 

,  purposes    and   the   funds   respectively   devoted   to   them "  really 

[distinct,  so  that  the  benefit  funds  cannot  be  used  for  fighting 
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purposes,  there  is  nothing  inequitable  in  a  provision  which  would 
keep  the  funds  held  in  one  capacity  immune  from  liability  incurred 
in  another.  The  same  result  might  conceivably  be  obtained  with- 
out special  legislation,  though  very  cumbrously,  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  trusts,  or  by  forming  two  bodies  for  the  two  purpofiee, 
but  consisting  of  the  same  members.  It  is  true  that,  just  as  a 
policy  of  insurance  may  be  taken  in  execution  for  the  policy- 
holder's debt,  so  the  interests  of  members  in  the  benefit  funds 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  liable  for  the  wrongdoings  of  the  members, 
and  therefore  (if  and  so  far  as  the  quasi-corporate  acts  of  the 
Union  can  be  treated  as  the  acts  of  the  members)  for  the  acts  of 
the  Union.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  undivided  funds 
should  be  directly  available  to  satisfy  such  liability,  the  more  so 
when  it  is  remembered  that  under  the  power  of  nomination  giv€li 
by  the  Act  of  1876,  sec.  10,  the  persons  interested  may  be  non- 
members. 

Of  the  second  of  these  proposals,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  no 
reason  is  urged  in  its  favour  except  the  often  imperfect  control 
which  the  central  executive  of  a  Union  exercises  over  its  branches 
and  their  agents,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  defective  organisation 
of  Trade  Unions  is  a  ground  for  limiting  their  liability  to  outsiders. 

The  majority  of  the  Conamissioners  also  reconunend  that 
legislation  should  be  passed  **  (1)  To  declare  Trade  Unions  legal 
associations  "  and  **  (7)  to  provide  that  facultative  powers  be  given 
to  Trade  Unions  either  (a)  to  become  incorporated  subject  to 
proper  conditions,  or  (b)  to  exclude  the  operation  of  sec.  4  of  the 
Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  or  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  sub-sectiond, 
so  as  to  allow  Trade  Unions  to  enter  into  enforceable  agreements 
with  other  persons  and  with  their  own  members."  The  former 
of  these  proposals  seems  open  to  the  objection  made  by  Sir  Gk>dfrey 
Lushington  that  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction  has  been 
done  by  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871.  A  Trade  Union  is  at  present 
**  presumably  legal  until  it  pursues  purposes  which  as  a  whole  are 
unlawful :  then  it  ceases  to  be  so."  If  the  proposal  means  any- 
thing, it  would  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  making  legal  in  the  case 
of  a  Trade  Union  what  would  be  illegal  in  another  body  of  persons. 
The  other  proposal  will  have  to  be  seriously  considered  when 
Trade  Unions  and  their  leaders  are  unanimous  in  calling  for  it : 
till  then  it  is  suflBcient  to  say  that  though  incorporation  might 
be  a  matter  of  some  convenience  to  Trade  Unions,  it  would  not 
practically  bring  about  a  material  alteration  in  their  status,  while 
the  proposal  to  enable  them  to  enforce  agreements  of  the  kind 
which  the  existing  law  declares  unenforceable  raises  the  large 
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question,  for  the  decision  of  which  the  time  has  not  yet  come, 
whether  the  rules  which  the  Courts  have  laid  down  as  to  contracts 
in  restraint  of  trade  really  serve  any  useful  purpose  of  public 
policy. 

W.  M.  Gbldart 

Note. — The  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  delivered  on  May  14  in  the  case  of 
Denaby  and  Cadehy  Main  Collieries  Ltd,  v,  Yorkshire  Miners*  Association  is 
important  as  rendering  it  probable  that  one  hardship  anticipated  by  Trade  Unionists 
from  the  application  of  the  Taff  Vale  case  is  not  likely  to  arise  in  practice.  It  was 
held  upon  the  facts  proved  that  the  branch  officers  and  committee  were  not  the 
agents  of  the  defendant  Trade  Union,  and  that  the  latter  was  therefore  not  liable  for 
the  unlawful  conduct  of  the  former  in  bringing  about  a  strike  which  involved 
breaches  of  contract.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  relations  of  branches  and 
their  officers  to  the  central  organisations  of  Trade  Unions  are  as  a  rule  similar  to 
those  which  existed  in  this  case,  the  argument  is  strengthened  against  any  proposal 
to  confer  exceptional  immunities  upon  Trade  Unions.  Beyond  this,  the  oaaa 
appears  only  to  decide  that  the  grant  of  strike  pay  by  the  Union  to  men  on  strike  is 
not  in  itself  an  unlawful  act,  and  that  it  does  not  become  unlawful  as  against 
the  employer  merely  because  the  use  of  the  money  for  this  purpose  is  a  breach  of 
trust  as  against  the  members  of  the  Union.  But  that  a  body  of  employors  should 
have  made,  and  a  Ck>urt  of  first  instance  have  held  good,  a  olaim  ioi  damages 
against  a  Trade  Union,  because  it  gave  pecuniary  support  to  its  members  on  strike, 
is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  into  which  the  law  has  been  brought 
by  recent  decisions. 


ON     SOME     UNSETTLED     QUESTIONS     OF     PUBLIC 

CKEDIT 

On  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  public  credit 
there  exists  perfect  unanimity  among  the  authorities;  on  other 
points  no  such  agreement  exists,  or  the  questions  have  never 
perhaps  been  fully  discusssed.  We  will  consider  first  the  points 
which  may  be  regarded  as  established  : — 

Public  Debts  are  as  indispensable  to-day  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  progress  of  modem  statecraft,  the  scien- 
tific study  of  public  finance  and  taxation,  have  done  nothing  to 
diminish  this  necessity.  The  most  advanced  of  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  new  century  are  just  as  dependent  on  loans  as 
the  most  backward,  however  their  requirements  and  conditions 
may  differ  in  other  respects.  Thus  Great  Britain  contracted  a 
National  Debt  of  547  millions  sterling  between  the  years  1793 
and  1815.  In  1816  her  total  indebtedness  amounted  to  816 
millions,  but  in  1898-9  this  figure  had  been  brought  down  by 
means  of  successive  redemptions  to  635  millions.  This  improve- 
ment, however,  which  it  had  taken  more  than  eighty  years  to 
achieve,  was  almost  entirely  wiped  out  in  the  few  years  that  have 
since  elapsed,  and  in  1904-5  the  debt  had  again  risen  to  797 
millions.  It  is  true  that  in  the  interval  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  from  20  to  44  millions.  Nevertheless, 
the  yield  of  taxation  per  head  of  the  population  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  during  this  period,  i.e.,  it  was  505.  per  head 
in  1817,  and  575.  in  1904-5.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  more 
important  and  financially  more  exhausting  war  than  the  recent 
South  African  struggle  would  be  followed  to-day,  just  as  would 
have  been  the  case  a  century  ago,  by  an  increase  in  the  National 
Debt  on  quite  a  different  scale. 

The  truth  is  that  a  State  may  possess  in  its  system  of  taxation 
ample  resources  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  ordinary  needs,  but 
for  its  extraordinary  requirements  it  must  always  resort  to  bor- 
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rowing.  For  the  limits  within  which  it  either  can  or  will  increase 
its  revenue — whether  by  the  imposition  of  new  burdens  or  the 
extension  of  existing  ones — are  strictly  defined,  and  the  only 
alternative  is  an  increase  in  the  National  Debt.  In  this  respect 
the  practice  of  various  nations  and  the  state  of  their  finances 
vary  very  httle,  and  countries  in  a  lower  stage  of  political  develop- 
ment may  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  :—**  Solamen 
miseris  socios  habuisse  malorum.'* 

The  comparison  cannot,  however,  be  pushed  any  further.  And 
this  brings  us  to  another  point  on  which  there  exists  substantial 
agreement,  the  principle,  namely «  that  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  pub  he  credit  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of 
political  standards.  The  increasing  security  of  loans  made  to  the 
State  tends  to  facilitate  their  negotiation.  This  security,  again, 
depends  on  the  inviolability  of  the  given  pledge  >  and  on  the 
public  institutions  and  the  financial  strength  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee this  inviolability*  The  nation  which  has  most  honourably  and 
consistently  held  its  promises  sacred  must  be  placed  in  the  front 
rank,  while  at  the  further  extreme  stand  those  whose  pledged 
word — whether  from  moral  and  pohtical  or  from  economic  and 
financial  deficiencies^is  little  better  than  a  farce* 

In  the  study  of  these  phenomena,  as  in  all  problems  of 
economic  development,  two  alternative  methods  of  comparative 
treatment  are  possible.  We  may  take  a  State  and  trace  the 
development  of  its  finance  and  pubUc  debt  throughout  history, 
or  we  may  study  the  diversity  that  exists  at  the  present  day, 
which,  if  we  understand  how  to  select  our  facts,  will  afiford  us 
an  instructive  succession  of  types  of  the  different  levels  of  pro- 
gress. An  instance  of  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  scale  at 
the  present  day — the  counterpart,  by  the  way,  of  what  the 
civilised  States  of  Europe  were  in  the  past — occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Enghsh  House  of  Commons  about  thirty  years  ago. 
It  was  the  case  of  those  adventurous  loans  contracted  with  the 
assistance  of  some  London  firms  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
by  several  Central  American  Republics,  in  the  exposure  of  which 
Sir  Henry  James  rendered  signal  public  service.  (Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Loans  to  Foreign  States,  together  with 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  etc., 
July  29th.  1875.)  Among  these  was  the  loan  raised  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Honduras,  which  for  the  previous  forty  years  had  been 
unable  to  pay  either  the  interest  or  the  principal  of  a  debt  con- 
tracted as  far  back  as  1825  with  the  United  States  of  Central 
America,  and  this  although  the  interest  amounted  to  no  more 
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than  £1,632  annually.  The  new  loan  of  1867  amounted  to  one 
million  sterling,  and  yet  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Bepublic* 
which,  by  the  way,  was  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Government,  was  already  pledged  in  another 
direction.  The  Bonds  were  redeemable  in  fifteen  years,  and  the 
interest  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total^H 
sum  that  ever  reached  the  bondholders  in  the  shape  either  ol^| 
interest  or  sinking  fund  did  not  exceed  £106,000.  The  promoters 
and  negotiators  were  shady  characters,  some  of  whom  had  a 
previous  acquainteince  with  the  criminal  courts.  In  this  way, 
and  with  similar  results,  a  number  of  loans  were  raised  on  the 
London  and  Paris  Exchanges  by  other  Central  American 
Republics. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  with  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  of  America  at  one  end  of  the  scale, 
and  the  above-mentioned  types  of  primitive  barbarity  at  the 
other,  we  get  in  a  graduated  series  all  the  financial  administra- 
tions of  the  modern  world.  The  position  which  a  State  occupies 
in  this  scale  will  determine  the  credit  which  it  enjoys  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  can  obtain  loans.  A  sound  credit  and 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  an  uncertain  credit  and  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  go  hand  in  hand. 

Another  point  which  may  be  regarded  as  settled  is  the  infln< 
ence  which  the  demand  for  public  money  exerts  on  the  stocl 
market,  i.e.,  on  the  conditions  under  which  loans  are  raised. 
The  rate  of  interest  falls  with  a  diminished  demand  for  money 
and  rises  with  increased  competition.  Or,  to  put  it  in  a  different 
form,  loans  become  dearer  when  the  public  does  not  wish  to 
lend,  and  cheaper  when  the  stock  is  in  general  demand. 

This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
English  Consols  in  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years.     The  2|  per  cent. 
Consols  reached  their  maximum  price  in  1897    (i.e.,  in   May 
1897,  the  average  price  was  113J  per  cent.).    In  the  sncceei 
years,  in  response  to  the  calls  made  on  the  English  stock  market 
by  the  Boer  War,  they  fell  about  20  per  cent. 

A  similar  effect  in  the  opposite  direction  is  produced  by  the 
growth  of  available  capital,  i.e.,  by  that  floating  capital  which 
seeks  investment  in  State  securities.  Such  a  development  hm^ 
taken  place  in  England  during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  ave 
yield  of  English  railway  companies  on  the  price  of  their  ordinary 
shares  thirty  years  ago  was  5  per  cent. ;  to-day  it  varies  fronii 
3i  to  3J.  The  debentures  of  the  same  companies  paid  4  per 
cent,  where  they  now  pay  3  per  cent.     The  case  of  Consols  jb 
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analogous ;  in  1874  the  rate  of  interest  was  3  per  cent, ,  and  the 
purchasing  price  varied  from  91  to  93 ;  to-day  their  price  is  still 
91,  while  the  interest  has  fallen  to  2J. 

It  is  clear  that  the  general  commercial  activity  of  the  country  > 
in  so  far  as  it  doea  or  does  not  attract  the  floating  capital,  exerts 
a  corresponding  influence  on  the  Exchange  price  and  the  interest 
on  Consols.  When  production  is  active  and  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  absorbed  by  spirited  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prise, it  is  withdrawn  from  State  securities  and  the  price  of 
these  falls  or  the  interest  rises.  In  times  of  depression,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  less  demand  for  capital ;  a  variety  of  under- 
takings have  possibly  ended  disastrously;  at  any  rate,  capital  is 
withdrawn  from  commercial  enterprise.  In  these  circumstances 
it  seeks  a  home  in  State  securities— a  species  of  investment  which 
is  safe  if  not  very  profitable.  The  price  of  Consols  rises,  or, 
which  is  equivalent,  the  rate  of  interest  falls. 

Such  are  the  points  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  the 
causes  which  admittedly  govern  the  conditions  and  fluctuations 
of  public  credit  and  public  loans.  There  may  be  other  points  on 
which  it  is  needless  to  dwell  at  greater  lengthy  the  aim  of  this 
article  being  to  clear  up  the  questions  which  have  not  yet  been 
settled,  and  therefore  require  discussion. 


My  attention  was  directed  to  these  points  mainly  by  recent 
events  in  the  Far  East,  and  their  influence  on  the  financial 
position  of  the  two  hostile  countries.  To  the  student  of  the 
great  problems  of  history,  and  of  the  progressive  development 
of  nations  and  races,  the  war  has  proved  both  stimulating  and 
instructive.  So,  too,  with  our  own  branch  of  research.  We  may 
even  go  further  and  say  that  the  figures  which  represent  the 
transformation  of  the  national  credit  and  the  national  debts  of 
the  two  countries  are,  as  it  were,  shorthand  records  of  those 
same  great  changes  which  came  upon  the  world  like  a  thunder- 
clap and  have  since  become  the  subject  of  deep  and  searching 
investigations. 

In  March,  1904,  the  stock  of  the  Japanese  National  Debt  stood 
at  62  per  cent.,  on  August  30th,  1905,  its  price  was  89f ,  and  it 
has  gone  up  a  httle  further  since  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The 
Bussian  State  securities  stood  at  par  on  December  15th,  1003, 
at  91i  on  August  30th,  1905,  and  to-day  (April,  1906)  their  price 
IB  82  per  cent.    What  is  the  meaning  of  these  changes? 
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In  the  first  instance  they  are,  of  course,  the  reflex  of  oontece- 
porary  events,  of  the  victories  and  defeats  of  the   two  Pdwen. 
In  the  case  of  Eussia  it  was  not  defeat  in  battle  only,  but  tbej 
internal    revolutionary    disturbances    which    proved   even  ma%l 
clearly  than  the  reverses  on  sea  and  land  how  low  was  the  stage 
of  development  which  the  country  had  reached.     It  is  chaIa^ 
teristic  that  the  fall  in  securities  has  been  even  greater  since  the 
conclusion  of  peace  than  it  was  during  the  whole  period  covcrrf 
by  the  war.     Until  then  it  bad  been  possible  for  those  who  were 
inclined  to  take  a  charitable  view  of  the  Eussian    reverses  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  cause  of  these  failures.     But   thai 
events  of  the  concluding  months  of  1905  and  later  did  away  witl 
all  possibility  of  illusion  on  the  score  of  Eussia's  political  dereli 
ment.     The  revelations  made  by  the  internal  disturbances  whiii 
followed  closely  on  the  Eussian  reverses  exposed  once  and  fcr 
all  the  true  causes  at  work.     Whether  we  direct  our  criticism 
from  above  downwards,  or  from  below  upwards — whether  we 
adopt  the  standpoint  of  the  old  powers  of  the  State  or  the  neW| 
the  Dynasty,  the  Army,  the  Bureaucracy,  or  the  People,  with 
its  varied  elements,  social  grades,  and  different  racial  origins  J 
etc. ,  in  every  case  we  are  equally  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.     It  is  the  well-kno\^Ti  old  Eussian  paradox — the 
combination  of  an  abysmal  depth  of  barbarism  with  the  deoep-    , 
tive  veneer  of  European  civilisation,  fl 

With  regard  to  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  prevailing"™ 
tendency  to  pronounce  her  financially  exhausted   by  the   war. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  desire  of  certain  critics  of  the  eituatioo 
to  give  a  verdict  as  favourable  for  Eussia  as  circumstances  wiU^ 
permit,  and  partly  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  quitM 
impartial  judges  by  Japan's  readiness  to  accept  the  surprisingly 
moderate  terms  of  peace.     In  view  of  this  alleged  exhaustion,  it 
is  all  the  more  astonishing  that  Eussia ,  with  her  boundless  finan- 
cial resources— as  a  friendly  critic  puts  it^ — should  have  sunk 
so  low  in  the  world's  estimation,  while  Japan,  with  her  exhausted 
exchequer,  has  risen  so  high.     This  remarkable  contrast  br 
us  somewhat  nearer  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  at  worli 
to  the  uncertainty  that  exists  on  some  unsettled  questions  of 
public  credit. 

What  are  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rapid  change  in  the_ 
market  price  of  Eussian  and  Japanese  State  securities?  Certainl| 
not  the  cost  of  the  war.     Else  how  should  Japan,  in  spite  of  tl 
expenditure,  in  spite  of  her  renunciation  of  an  indemnity,  in  spit 
of  her  financial  exhaustion,  have  contrived  to  rise  in  the  world*fl 
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itimation,  so  far  as  this  ia  exfH'essed  in  a  demand  for  her  securi* 

ies?    The  causes  which  we  are  seeking  lie  deeper.     They  are  to 

found  in  the  opinion  which  the  world  holds  of  a  nation's  poli- 

cal  standards,  of  the  soundness  of  her  institutions,  the  in- 

olability  of  her  pledged  word,  in  the  last  resort  of  the  moral 

fwinciples   which   inspire  and   the   intellectual    faculties   which 

irect  her  people* a  activities.     The  change  in  public  opinion  con- 

irning  Japan  is  easy  to  explain.     Her  achievements  in  the  late 

war  concluded  her  period  of  probation,  and  gained  her  a  footing 

in  the  community  of  civilised  nations.     In  addition  to  this  she 

has  given  proof  of  political,  technical,  moral,  and  intellectual 

qualities  which  mean  much  more  than  mere  military  prowess. 

The  credit  that  springs  from  the  appreciation  of  these  facts  is  of 

more  importance  than  any  transitory  financial  advantage.     It  is 

strong  enough  to  compensate,  and  indeed  to  do  much  more  than 

l^merely  compensate  for  her  temporary  monetary  difficulties. 

^H      The  question  of  the  change  in  the  Bussian  financial  position 

^ns  somewhat  more  complicated.     Before  the  war  with  Japan  there 

^'was  a  widespread  and   quite   undeserved  confidence   in  Kussia 

which  led  to  her  inclusion  in  the  great  family  of  the  civilised 

States.    It  may  be  that  this  did  not  extend  to  other  aspects  of 

^^er  national  life,  but  it  did  at  any  rate  include  the  particular 

^Pftepect  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.     Two  countries  were 

especially  affected  by  this  view — France  and  Germany.     France 

was  induced  to  enter  into  that  remarkable   arrangement,  the 

Franco-Russian  Alliance.    Germany  was  not  on  the  same  terms 

of  smity  with  Eussia,  and  her  conduct  and  that  of  her  capitalists 

^kan  therefore  only  be  ascribed  t-o  an  even  stronger  prejudice  or 

^»ftn  even  deeper  ignorance  of  the  state  of  Russian  affairs. 

It  must  be  counted  among  the  most  surprising  abnormalities 

^■pf  the  phenomena  of  public  credit  that  for  a  difference  of  J  per 

^Bent.  in  their  dividends  a  number  of  German  capitalists  were 

Benticed   into  lending   their  funds  to  the  Russian   Government 

instead  of  to  their  own.     How  great  was  the  illusion  from  which 

ey  suffered  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  comparison,  which 

cent  changes  have  accentuated  still  further.     The  highest  figure 

cached  by  Russian  4  per  cent.  Stock  before  the  war  was  103  per 

nt.    In  October,  1905,  the  Banque  de  Paris  tendered  90  per 

nt.  for  a  new  issue  of  a  thousand  millions.     To*day  (April, 

1006)    there  is  a  rumour  of  a  new  loan  of  3|  thousand  million 

francs  to  be  raised  in  Paris,  of  which  sum  IJ  thousand  is  already 

subscribed.     The  stock  will  earn  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  and 

is  to  be  issued  at  88.    How  the  rate  of  exchange  will  stand  for 
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subsequent  portions  of  the  great  loan  remains  to  be  seen.     But 
even  an  exchange  rate  of  88  for  5  per  cent*  interest  as  againstJ 
the  fonner  maximum  of  103  for  4  per  cent,  represents  a  decline^ 
in  the  national  credit  of  40  per  cent.     We  shall  return  to  this 
subject  later. 

This  leads  to  another  point.  We  must  observe  that  it  is  by 
no  means  solely  the  opinions  current  among  a  people  or  even 
among  its  capitalist  class  regarding  the  trustworthiness  of  another 
nation  which  settle  the  question  of  credit.  Definite  political j 
influences  co-operate  in  this  matter,  influences  which  emanat 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  borrowing  State,  penetrate  thence 
to  the  financial  powers  of  the  lending  nation,  and  so  provide^ 
a  stimulus  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  funds  of  foreig 
countries.  The  achievements  of  the  Franco-Eussian  Alliance  in 
this  direction,  the  effects  of  the  German  prejudice,  or  whatever 
we  may  like  to  call  it,  in  favour  of  Russia  now  seem  likely  to  be 
counteracted  by  the  influence  of  certain  recent  diplomatic  events. 
The  actual  effect  of  such  influences  on  the  demand  for  the 
Bussian  loan  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  But  to  make  it  solely 
responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  negotiations  is,  I 
think,  an  exaggeration.  Is  it  conceivable  that  after  such 
catastrophes  as  we  have  witnessed,  after  such  revelations  into 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  Russian  Empire  and  among  the 
Russian  people,  the  judgment  of  foreign  capitalists  as  to  the 
advisability  of  taking  up  the  loan  should  be  entirely  subject 
to  the  word  of  command  of  their  Governments  or  their  haute 
finance?  Can  we  rate  the  judgment  of  nations  and  their  capi- 
talists so  low  as  to  suppose  that  they  must  be  entirely  guided 
in  so  important  a  matter  by  orders  from  headquarters?  Are 
they  politically  and  economically  so  undeveloped  that  their  atti- 
tude must  needs  be  that  of  children  to  their  guardians,  and  worse, 
that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  their  guardians  in  the^ 
wrong  direction  without  bringing  their  own  better  judgmer 
into  play? 

Here  we  touch  on  the  central  point  of  the  problem.  '*  The 
disease  is  the  desire  of  people  to  get  a  high  rate  of  interest  for 
their  money,**  said  Baron  Rothschild  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foreign  Loans.  This  disease  would 
not  be  what  it  is  if  the  striving  for  an  advantageous  investment 
of  capital  were  accompanied  by  a  proper  insight  into  the  facts 
of  the  case,  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  causes  that  may 
justify  the  higher  rate  of  interest,  of  the  circumstances  that  make 
it  reasonable  or  the  reverse.     The  less  independence,  however. 
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capitalists  retain  in  their  opinions,  the  more  these  other  powers, 
i.e.,  diplomacy,  haute  finance^  the  Press,  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  so  forth,  step  into  the  breach*  It  is  not  for  everyone  that 
the  disease  of  which  Baron  Rothschild  speaks  is  attended  by 
dangers.  For  him  and  for  his  firm  the  desire  for  a  high  rate  of 
interest  was  not  only  innocuous  but  advantageous,  for  it  was 
combined  with  a  correspondingly  sound  judgment.  The  very 
reverse  is  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  capitalists,  whose 
judgment  on  questions  of  finance  is  so  weak  that  they  really  need 
some  kind  of  protection.  We  might  establish — were  such  a 
thing  possible — regulations  similar  to  those  in  force  for  minors, 
whose  estates  are  administered  according  to  fixed  principles  and 
within  the  rigid  limits  of  trusteeship. 

How  the  capitalist  classes  of  various  countries  differ  in  their 
judging  capacities  it  is  diflScult  to  say.  But  we  may  trace  certain 
indirect  influences  at  work,  for  the  disease  is  present  in  varying 
degrees  of  intensity  in  every  country.  That  section  of  capitalists , 
or  rather  that  portion  of  their  capital  which  seeks  investment 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest  varies  inversely  with  the  remainder 
of  the  capital  which  has  no  such  desire.  When  a  country  has 
much  floating  capital,  and  especially  when  this  is  possessed  by 
large  owners,  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest,  provided  this  goes  hand  in  hand  with  security. 
The  greater  a  man's  wealth  the  more  precautions  he  can  take 
in  the  disposition  of  his  capital  without  crippling  his  revenue. 
This  kind  of  investment  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  leaves 
the  possessor  free  from  care  and  worry  to  enjoy  the  other  in- 
terests of  life.  The  smaller  the  fortune  the  stronger  will  be  the 
owner's  inducement  to  increase  the  earning  power  of  the  capital 
— a  course  generally  attended  by  considerable  risks.  For  the 
rest,  a  variety  of  causes  may  contribute  to  the  popularity  of  a 
country's  securities.  The  long  standing  of  her  constitution,  the 
character  of  her  institutions,  the  patriotic  instincts  of  her  popu- 
lation, a  widespread  conservative  predilection  for  home  invest- 
ments rather  than  foreign  enterprise — these  are  the  causes  which 
appear  to  explain  the  high  price  of  British  Consols  (or  their  low 
rate  of  interest)  as  compared  with  the  securities  of  other 
countries. 

How  can  we  account  for  the  existing  differences  in  the  price 
of  French  and  German  Government  stock?  The  French  Ke- 
pobUc  at  the  present  day  pays  3  per  cent,  on  its  National  Debt, 
the  German  Empire  and  the  Prussian  State  pay  3J.  Why?  If 
we  try  to  explain  this  by  the  difference  in  stability  and  security 
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of  the  forms  of  government  we  come  upon  a  curious  paradox. 
France  has  experienced  during  the  nineteenth  century  a  constant , 
repetition  on  a  small  scale  of  the  great  upheaval  which  brought 
the  eighteenth  century  to  a  close;  the  Republican  Government 
now  in  force,  for  more  than  a  generation,  has  frequently  found  it- 
self in  a  position  so  questionable  as  to  foreshadow  immediate  dis* 
ruption.  This  condition  of  affairs  would  afford  a  plausible  ex- 
planation of  the  higher  price  of  British  Consols  over  the  French 
rente.  But  we  are  comparing  the  French  rente  with  German 
State  securities,  and  the  lower  price  of  the  latter  can  certainly 
not  be  explained  by  any  such  insecurity  of  German  institutions 
as  compared  with  French. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  national  characteristics  of  the 
French  do  undoubtedly  afford  an  explanation  of  the  higher  price 
of  the  French  rente.  Such  are  the  widespread  moderation  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  small  capitalists,  their  highly  developed 
thriftiness  and  their  economic  skill  in  utilising  a  small  income 
to  the  best  advantage.  Further,  we  find  that  conservative 
patriotic  instinct  which  shows  itself  in  the  high  value  placed  on 
home  securities. 

There  is  a  consideration  most  significant  in  private  financial 
relations,  which,  oddly  enough,  appears  to  play  no  part  at  aU 
in  the  credit  of  great  States.     This  is  proved  by  the  price  of 
German  national  stock  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Prussian j 
State  loans  on  the  other.     We  know  that  the  bulk  of  the  National! 
Debts  of  the  present  day,  like  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  has' 
been  incurred  for  unproductive  purposes.     The  money  has  been 
required  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  wars — small 
or  great,  short  or  tedious.     Or  we  have  the  kindred  needs  of 
armed  peace,  with  its  warlike  equipment  on  sea  and  land.     It 
is  quite  exceptional  that  public  loans  are  raised  for  productive  pur-  , 
poses,  and  when  this  does  happen  the  borrower  is  generally  a  local i 
not  a  State  or  a  national  authority.     But  there  is  one  State,  i.e., 
Prussia,  whose  National  Debt  differs  entirely  in  character  fronii 
that  of  other  States.     Her  debts  were  contracted  for  productive 
purposes  solely,  as  her  great  unproductive  expenditure  has  for 
the  past  forty  years  been  separated  from  Prussian  finance  and 
vested  in  the  new  Empire.     Prussia  incurred  her  National  Debt 
by  buying  railways,  and  if  the  expenditure  was  in  itself  produc- 
tive, the  result  of  this  nationalisation  of  railways  has  been  com- 
pletely productive  also.     The  capital  invested  in  railways,   for 
which  3^  to  3^  per  cent,  has  to  be  paid  to  the  stockholders,  earns 
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a  yearly  dividend  of  8-9  per  cent.,  and  has  done  so  for  a  long 
period  of  years. 

The  German  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gradually  con- 
tracted a  debt  of  3}  thousand  million  marks — a  sum  equal 
to  about  one-half  the  Prussian  debt — to  meet  the  **  extraor- 
dinary "  needs  of  the  equipment  of  its  Army  and  Navy.  The 
difference  between  the  uses  and  the  productiveness  of  the  two 
debts  has  not  in  any  way  affected  the  Imperial  credit  or  the  price 
of  its  securities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  national  secu- 
rities and  the  Prussian  stock  have  for  many  years  stood  at  the 
same  figure.  And  if  every  now  and  again  small  differences  arise 
they  are  just  as  likely  to  be  in  one  direction  as  in  the  other. 

If  in  the  foregoing  exposition  the  differences  in  the  market 
price  of  the  stock  of  various  countries  has  been  deemed  worthy 
of  investigation  and  discussion,  there  is  no  occasion  to  inquire 
why  these  differences  (between  England,  France,  and  Germany) 
are  as  small  as  they  actually  are  and  not  greater.  The  inter- 
national stock  markets  ensure  a  certain  tendency  to  a  common 
level,  and  it  is  no  more  remarkable  that  this  difference  is  com- 
paratively small  than  it  is  that  the  English  investor  prefers  Eng- 
lish Consols  to  French  rente  or  German  stock,  provided  he  can 
get  it  at  the  same  price. 

The  problem  to  be  investigated  lies  in  another  direction. 
Why  is  there  any  permanent  difference  of  price  at  all?  Why 
does  not  the  price  of  French  or  German  funds  rise  in  their  own 
markets  to  the  same  height  as  EngUsh  Consols? 

GUSTAV  COHN 

University  of  Gottingen. 


THE  PE0GEES8  OF  THE  SMALL  HOLDINGS 

MOVEMENT 


In  the  year  1890  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  **Ui 
inquire  ioto  the  facilities  which  exist  for  the  creation  of  Bmall 
holdings  in  land  in  Great  Britain ;  whether,  either  in  connection 
with  an  improved  system  of  Local  Gk)vernment,  or  otherwise  > 
those  facilities  might  be  extended ;  whether  in  recent  years  there 
had  been  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  small  owners  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  whether  there  was  any  evidence  to 
show  that  such  diminution  was  due  to  legislation.**  The  result 
of  that  inquiry  was  a  strong  and  unanimous  expression  of  opinioD 
**  that  the  extension  of  the  system  of  Small  Holdings  waa  ft 
matter  of  national  importance,  that  it  was  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  rural  population,  to  whom  it  oflFered  the  best 
incentive  to  industry  and  thrift,  and  that  it  was  calculated  to 
add  to  the  security  of  property  by  increasing  the  number  of 
persons  directly  interested  in  the  soil.  *  *  *  *  It  would  undoubtedly  / ' 
the  Committee's  report  continued,  ''tend  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  labouring  class  and  to  stay  that  migration  from  the 
country  to  the  towns  which  had  already  caused  some  deterioration 
of  the  rural  popalation  and  had  led  to  what  had  been  described  as 
the  *  survival  of  the  fittest.*  " 

As  a  direct  outcome  of  that  report  the  Small  Holdings  Act 
of  1892  was  passed.  Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
placed  upon  the  Statute  Book,  and  a  melancholy  result  as  an 
outcome  of  this  legislation  has  to  be  recorded.  Only  eight 
County  Councils  in  England  have  acquired  land  under  its  pro- 
visions, whilst  the  total  area  of  land  so  acquired  is  only  569 
acres »  which  means  practically  an  average  of  forty  acres  a  year 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and  the  total  number  of  tenants 
placed  on  the  land  under  its  provisions  has  been  166,  or  an 
average  of  twelve  small  holders  a  year  since  1892. 
Another  Select  Conuuittee    appointed    last  year   by  the    late 
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Government  is  now  sitting,  and  its  report  may  be  anticipated 
before  the  close  of  the  present  Parliamentary  Session.  Great 
things  are  hoped  for  from  this  report,  based  as  it  will  be  upon 
'the  experiences  of  the  preceding  fourteen  years,  and  legislation 
is  sure  to  follow  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

There  are,  in  my  judgment,  two  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892.     Firstly,  there  are  no  compul- 
sory powers.     The  County  Council  may  decide  there  is  a  genuine 
,  demand  for  small  holdings,  and  then  find  it  is  prevented  from 
^  satisfying  that  demand  because  no  land  is  obtainable  by  voluntary 
methods  of  acquisition.     That  has  happened  more  than  once  to 
my  knowledge.     Secondly,  the  County  Council,  which  alone  can 
put  the  Act  into  operation,  represents  the  dominant  influences 
in  the  country  rather  than  the  aspirations  of  the  class  wanting 
small  holdings.     Consequently  the  impetus  that  is  needed  in  a 
progressive  movement  is  absent.     Further  powers  must  be  given 
to  the  locaUty  of  taking  action  in  the  first  instance,  whilst  in 
rcases  where  the  County  Councils  refuse  to  grant  appUcations  for 
I  small  holdings,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  step  in  and  act 
fas  a  Court  of  Appeal,  by  setting  up  a  body  of  Small  Holding 
Commissioners,  whose  duty  it  would  be  in  the  first  instance  to 
foster  the  demand  and  then  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  applicants. 
Of  course,  at  the  outset,  it  must  be  reahsed  that  the  land 
I  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  much  more  adapted  for  small 
holdings  cultivation   than  that   in  other  parts,  and,  therefore, 
the  success  or  failure  of  small  holdings  in  one  particular  district 
cannot  be  used  as  an  argument  for  or  against  the  multiplication 
of  small  holdings  in  other  districts.     It  so  happens  that  my  lot 
[has  been  cast  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  South  Lincolnshire,  a 
I  district  specially  adapted  for  small  holding  cultivation,  and  oon- 
leequently  I  am  quite  ready  to  recognise  that  the  success  which 
has  attended  our  efforts  there  might  not  be  attainable  to  such 
an  unquahfied  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     Still  from 
.  later  experience  I  have  had  in  Norfolk  on  land  of  varying  descrip* 
^tion  and  half  the  capital  value  of  the  Lincolnshire  land,  and 
from  reports  that  have   come  to  me  of  the  success   of   small 
holdings  in  Worcestershire  and  other  counties,  I  am  convinced 
that  in  most  agricultural  districts  small  holdings  can  be  made  a 
^Bucoess   if   right   methods  are   adopted,  reasonable    precautions 
token,  and,  above  all,  tenants  selected  from  amongst  the  natives 
of  each  particular  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  who, 
by   long  experience,  understand  the  nature  and  possibilities  of 
the  soil  in  their  neighbourhood.     And,  moreover,  the  tenants 


should  be  placed  on  the  most  suitable  land  available  (by  *  *  suit- 
able land  * '  I  mean  land  fairly  accessible  to  those  who  are  to 
cultivate  it). 

The  demand  for  land  for  small  holdings  purposes  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  upon.  Twenty  years  ago  when  we  started  the 
land  movement  in  South  Lincolnshire  we  had  to  be  content  with 
small  beginnings.  It  took  us  some  seven  or  eight  years  to  foster 
the  spirit  of  independence  and  to  get  the  agricultural  labourers 
upon  allotments  averaging  one  acre  each  in  extent*  During  that 
period,  in  the  nineteen  parishes  in  which  I  made  it  my  business 
to  promote  this  movement,  we  secured  no  less  than  1,600  acrea 
of  land,  mostly  in  one-acre  lots,  for  allotment  purposes.  It  was 
from  amongst  these  allotment  tenants  that  we  afterwards  found 
our  small  holders,  for  many  of  them  soon  outgrew  their  one-acre 
plots  and  agitated  for  more  land.  As  a  result  of  that  agitation, 
which  was  of  an  organised  character,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
the  County  Council  to  purchase  182  acres  for  small  holding 
purposes,  almost  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Act  of  1892. 

This  is  let  to  some  seventy  tenants  who  are  paying  the  fair 
average  rent  of  the  district,  and  their  rentals  suffice  to  cover  not 
only  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money  ^  but  the  annual  instal- 
ment of  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  the  County  Council  having 
borrowed  the  money  and  spread  the  repayment  over  a  term  of 
fifty  years.  During  the  twelve  years  that  this  land  has  been 
under  small  holders'  cultivation  they  have  paid  a  total  rent  of 
upwards  of  ^£5,000,  and  less  than  ^£10  has  been  lost.  Indeed, 
during  the  last  five  years  not  a  single  penny  of  rent  has  remained 
unpaid,  nor  have  any  of  the  tenants  been  behindhand  in  their 
payments. 

These  182  acres  of  County  Council  land,  however,  only  par- 
tially met  the  growing  demand  in  this  district,  and  as  the  County 
Council  were  timid  in  purchasing  further  land  until  they  were 
quite  satisfied  that  the  experiment  would  succeed  (this  at  any 
rate  was  the  excuse  made  at  the  time  and  it  still  continues), 
seven  private  individuals  formed  a  Voluntary  Small  Holdings 
Association,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  of  being  Chairman,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  further  provision  for  small  holdings  in 
this  neighbourhood.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Earl  Carrington, 
who  had  already  sold  one  of  his  farms  to  the  County  Council, 
again  came  to  our  rescue  and  leased  to  our  Association  two  farms 
of  660  acres  in  extent.  This  is  now  parcelled  out  amongst  202 
tenants,  the  gross  rental  being  £1,323,  out  of  which  the  Associa- 
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tion  pays  rates,  drainage,  road  repairs,  and  other  incidental 
expenses. 

The  difficulty  which  a  good  many  landowners,  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  profess  that  they  cannot  over- 
come is  that  of  the  houses  and  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  men,  I  quite  recognise  that  this  is  a  real  diflBculty,  but 
it  is  not  one  that  is  insurmountable,  especially  where  the  move- 
ment has  a  natural  growth,  as  it  had  in  South  Lincolnshire.  In 
the  case  of  the  County  Council  there  was  only  one  house  upon 
the  182  acres  which  they  purchased,  but  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  letting  the  land  to  men  in  the  vicinity  without  supplying  even 
buildings  for  their  accommodation.  The  men  have  gradually 
erected  buildings  of  their  own  either  upon  their  land  or  at  the 
backs  of  their  cottages,  and  the  ingenuity  which  they  have  dis- 
played in  finding  accommodation  for  their  horses,  young  stocky 
and  implements  is  remarkable. 

On  the  two  farms  leased  from  Earl  Carrington  we  were  more 
fortunate,  because  there  we  had  two  farmhouses,  three  other 
useful  cottages,  and  two  excellent  sets  of  buildings.  In  each  case 
these  farm  buildiugs  have  been  divided  up  amongst  the  seven 
or  eight  largest  tenants,  whilst  the  other  tenants  have  made  pro- 
vision for  themselves.  The  greater  part  of  this  land  has  now 
been  under  small  holding  cultivation  for  more  than  ten  years,  so 
that  it  ia  certainly  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  we  may 
look  upon  it  as  a  permanent  success;  so  much  so  that  Lord 
Carrington  has  this  year  built  six  further  houses  upon  the  land, 
specially  adapted  for  small  holders,  and  the  Association,  leasing 
the  farm,  is  spending  j£500  upon  buildings,  which  the  tenants 
have  agreed  to  hire  on  such  terms  as  will  iudemmfy  the  Associa- 
tioQ  against  loss.  Indeed,  I  have  no  hesitation  id  saying  that 
if  the  acreage  of  land  were  doubled  we  could  readily  find  tenants 
in  this  inmiediate  district* 

As  I  said  previously,  all  this  land  is  especially  adapted  for 
small  holding  cultivation,  and  although  the  small  holders  have 
hitherto  been  handicapped  by  having  no  system  of  co-operation 
to  fall  back  upon,  they  have  had  the  supreme  advantage  of  kind 
and  responsive  soil — soil  which  can  be  cultivated  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  without  excessive  horse  laboiu-.  I  am  glad  to  say  we 
are  gradually  introducing  methods  of  c^o-operation,  and  we  have 
a  Tenants*  Bank  with  a  sum  of  £250  to  its  credit. 

Passing  from  this  experience,  I  now  come  to  the  experiments 
on  the  lighter  )*  —land  of  half  the  capital  value  of 

that  in  Lint  i^vidence  that  the  small  hold- 
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ings  there  also,  although  only  created  in  1900,  show  every  sign 
of  being  an  unqualified  success.  There  again  we  formed  a  Volun- 
tary Association,  and  started  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  d£l,750, 
purchasing  three  farms,  particulars  of  which  I  set  forth  in  the 
following  schedule  : — 

Cost, 


ioolusive  of 

Nn 

enfranchiBe- 

BXHT, 

ment, 

No.  or 

after  da- 

Pabish. 

Extent,     conveyance, 

Tbnantb. 

duotinff 

and  adapting 

Tithes 

and 

holdings. 

Land  Tax. 

SwaSham  ... 

131  acres. 

Farmhouse, 

2    cottages, 

£3,407    

....    82    

....    £170 

new  barns,& 

piggeries.      J 

Watton 

..  ..     110  acres. 

Farmhouse, 

buildings, 
and     three 

£2,963    

...    10    

....    £190 

cottages. 

WhisBonseU . 

97  acres. 

Farmhouse     £2,240    

....     18    

....     £110 

and  buildings,  j 

Totals  .. 

...     338  acres 

£8,600    

.  ..    60    

....    £410 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  three  farms  averaged  a  cost  of 
£25  per  acre,  and  that  the  net  rental  is  equal  to  4}  per  cent,  on 
the  entire  cost.  There  are  sixty  tenants  on  the  three  farms  who 
have  been  in  occupation  now  for  five  years.  All  the  rents  have 
been  promptly  paid,  and  there  has  not  been,  up  to  to-day,  a 
single  penny  of  arrears.  In  addition  to  these  three  farms,  some 
four  years  ago  I  privately  purchased  fifty  acres  of  fenland  on 
the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridge,  in  response  to  an  applica- 
tion I  had  from  a  body  of  labourers  who  were  cultivating  allot- 
ments, but  who  desired  to  increase  their  holdings.  This  was  a 
very  good  illustration  of  the  demand  for  land  growing  by  what 
it  feeds  upon.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  tenants ;  indeed,  the 
demand  was  so  great  on  the  night  I  went  down  to  offer  this 
land  that  I  was  met  in  the  village  club-room  by  a  crowd  of  some 
eighty  labourers  who  were  prepared  to  take  ten  times  the  amount 
of  land  I  had  to  offer.  As  a  result  of  that  the  County  Council 
of  Norfolk  has  now  purchased  a  farm  of  ninety-two  acres  in  the 
vicinity,  and.  although  it  has  only  been  let  in  small  holdings  for 
a  year,  I  believe  the  Norfolk  County  Council  will  experience  the 
same  success  as  that  which  has  been  enjoyed  in  Lincolnshire. 

This  is  briefly  what  has  been  done  in  the  Eastern  CoimtieSt 
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but  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  to  what  ought  to  be  done  if  public 
interest  were  Bufficiently  aroused  to  see  the  vast  importance  of 
the  movement  from  a  national  point  of  view.  At  present  in  this 
district  we  have  only  just  touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject*  In 
the  nineteen  agricultural  parishes  around  where  our  Lincolnshire 
email  holdings  are  situate,  containing  143,678  acres  of  land, 
almost  all  of  it  eminently  adapted  for  small  holdings,  not  two 
per  cent,  ia  under  small  holding  cultivation.  In  the  one  parish 
of  Holbeach,  the  largest  agricultural  parish  in  England,  contain- 
ing 21,133  acres,  not  more  than  the  odd  133  acres  is  at  present 
under  allotcgents  and  small  holdings.  The  labourers  of  this 
parish  are  a  sturdy  class,  ready  for  small  holdings,  and  have 
more  than  once  petitioned  the  County  Council  to  secure  them 
land,  and  yet,  although  during  the  last  ten  years  several  farms 
have  come  into  the  open  market,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  this  landless  peasantry.  The  following 
startling  statistics  conclusively  prove  that  this  movement,  though 
small,  during  the  last  ten  years  has  done  something  in  these 
nineteen  parishes  to  which  I  refer  to  stem  the  tide  of  rural 
exodus  :— 


1831 
1891 

1901 


population 


88,789 
86,607 
86,892 


These  figures  show  a  decrease  in  population  during  the  ten  years 
1881  to  1891  of  2,282  persons,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  a 
decrease  only  of  115.     Surely  these  figures  are  most  significant  I 

Unfortunately,  whilst  this  small  holding  movement  has  been 
making  slow  progress,  there  has  also  been  side  by  side  with  it  the 
continued  pohcy  of  adding  farm  to  farm,  the  disastrous  effects  of 
which  are  well  illustrated  by  a  letter  which  reached  me  this  week. 
The  writer  says  :  **  There  are,  in  this  first  week  of  May,  fifteen 
labourers  in  this  small  parish  out  of  work.  I  do  not  remember 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  since  I  have  been  here,  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  I  consider  it  is  ovring  to  too  large  farms.  Two  farmers 
now  occupy  nearly  all  the  parish.  They  each  of  them  have  three 
distinct  farms  of  something  like  2,000  acres  in  extent.  I  re* 
member  when  these  farms  were  occupied  by  six  persons,  and 
agriculture  was  far  more  flourishing  in  the  parish  then.  Indeed, 
an  old  labourer  told  me  to-day  that  if  the  land  was  cultivated  as 
it  was  in  his  younger  days  the  present  number  of  labourers  in  the 
parish  would  not  be  sufiicient  to  do  the  work/'  And  this  is 
happening  in  a  parish  that  has  decreased  in  population  from  666 
in  lti71  to  460  at  the  last  census  I 
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As  to  the  measure  of  success  which  attends  the  efforts  of 
these  small  holders,  I  have  now  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
closely  the  progress  of  some  500  or  more  of  these  tenants,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  aU  but  a  very  small  percentage 
greatly  increase  their  material  prosperity  by  the  cultivation  of 
their  small  holdings.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  failures,  due  to 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  but  the  great  bulk  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  land,  and  in  many  cases  are  constantly  desirous  of 
adding  to  their  holdings,  whilst  the  progress  of  a  few  is  really 
quite  extraordinary.  Here  is  the  balance-sheet  of  one  who  culti- 
vates four  acres  of  arable  land.  This  labourer  works  regularly 
for  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and  manages  his  small  holding 
in  the  evenings  and  on  spare  days  now  and  again.  As  will  be 
seen,  he  hires  his  horse  labour  from  one  of  the  larger  small 
holders : — 


BaiiAVcx  Shubt  on  Small  Holdotq  or  Foxtb  Agbss. 


OuTooraas. 


Rent   (indudiog   rates    and 

taxes)...     ... 

Hired  horse  labour : 

Ploughing    .^      .. 

Drilling         

Harrowing 

Drawing      potato 
rows 

Manure  carting   .. 

Carrying  barley   .. 


£  s.  d. 
9    0    0 


8  0 
8  9 
8    0 


5 
10 


8    6 


Artificial  manure 

Seed  potatoes         

Seed  barley     

Seed  mangolds  and  carrots... 


2  IS  8 

2    0  0 

1  17  6 

12  0 

2  0 


Balance  being  profit 


16    4    9 
42  17    6 

£59    2    3 


RncuBH. 

6  tons  7i  owt.  potatoes  sold 

atSOt 

6  tons  ditto  at  60i. 
4  sacks  consumed  at  6f . 
Ditto,  sold  for  seed 
Ditto,  kept  for  next  year 
Ditto  chats,  eaten  by  pigs 

Barley  sold     

Barley  consumed 

Carrots  consumed 

Mangolds        


£    «.  d. 


16  18 
18    0 

1  4 
6    0 

2  10 
1  0 
6  O 
6    0 

1  10 

2  0 


£69    a     8 


Half  the  barley,  all  the  carrots  and  mangolds  are  being  consumed 
by  twelve  pigs,  and  will  therefore  bring  more  profit  than  the 
market  value  charged  in  the  balance-sheet.  The  pigs  will  turn 
the  barley  straw  into  valuable  manure  for  next  year. 

It  seems  to  me  most  unfortunate  that  the  large  land-owners 
of  the  country,  and  especially  the  Public  Land-owners,  such  as 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  Bursars  of  Colleges,  the 
Trustees  of  Guy's  Hospital  Estate,  and  the  Controllers  of  Crown 
Lands,  are  so  slow  to  move  in  adapting  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  estates  for  small  holding  purposes.  There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  the  Eastern  Counties  ^ost  suitable  for  small 
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culture,  and  I  am  confident  that  with  effective  management  they 
might  be  divided  up  into  a  much  larger  number  of  holdings  with 
increased  rentals.  Indeed,  much  of  the  land  I  refer  to  could  be 
let  at  25  per  cent,  increased  rental,  and  this  would  well  cover 
any  expenditure  that  might  be  incurred  in  the  provision  of  small 
holders'  cottages  and  buildings.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  last 
the  Crown  authorities  have  been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duty 
in  this  matter.  During  the  last  few  weeks  900  acres  of  land,  for 
which  the  authorities  had  failed  to  tnd  a  tenant  in  one  holding, 
is  being  offered  to  a  small  holdings  association  for  them  to  put  a 
considerable  number  of  tenants  upon  it.  I  am  convinced  that 
much  more  might  be  done  by  volimtary  methods  to  re-people  the 
rural  districts,  and,  whilst  I  should  welcome  a  drastic  change  in 
our  present  law,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  public  attention  that  is 
given  to  this  matter  will  arouse  sufficient  interest  to  bring  about 
both  by  public  and  private  enterprise  the  desired  result. 

B.  WiNFBBY 
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REVIEWS 

Principles  of  Economics.  By  Edwin  B,  A.  Beligman,  LLr.D. 
(London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1905,  Crown  &m. 
xlvi,,  613,) 

This  book  belongs  to  a  series  called  the  *'  American  Citkea 
Series/'  and  on  the  title-page  is  said  to  have  been  written  *'  with 
special  reference  to  American  conditions/'  We  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  find  as  ready  and  appreciative  a  welcome  in  England 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  equally  certain  that  economic 
teachers  and  students  will  consult  its  pages  with  advantage  hardly 
less  unqualified  than  that  derived  from  its  perusal  by  those 
plain  **  citizens  "  for  whom,  we  understand ^  it  was  primarily  in- 
tended. It  is  true  that  the  facta  adduced  and  the  figures  sup- 
plied at  different  stages  of  the  exposition,  illustrating  the  reason- 
ings, or  confirming  the  conclusions,  of  the  author,  may  correctly 
be  described  as  referring  primarily  to  *' American  conditions"; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  both  in  the  general  plan  of  arrangement 
and  in  the  particular  detaOs  of  its  execution  Professor  Seligman, 
in  our  opinion,  has  been  singularly  happy  in  securing  a  ran 
combination  of  novelty  with  exactitude,  and  of  fulness  with 
pression,  which  is  calculated  to  attract  hesitating  unprofe 
laymen.  For  they  may  easily  recoil  abashed,  or  disgusted,  foam 
those  more  techmcal  and  refined  developments  of  formal  argument 
which  have  latterly  engaged  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  ingenioqg 
minds  that  have  turned  their  attention  to  economic  thinkiiig, 
especially  perhaps  among  Professor  Seligman's  own  oountry- 
men.  Yet  he  himself  has  shown,  not  for  the  first  time  in  Warn 
book,  that  he  has  mastered  completely  those  subtle  refinemmfti . 
which  mark  the  minutest  shades  of  meaning  in  the  varyii^ 
expositions  given  by  different  writers  of  treatises  on  eocmaniiD 
theory ;  and  his  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  such  writii^^ 
both  old  and  new,  embraces  the  entire  literature  of  the  wlicdl^ 
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economic  world.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult,  if  it  were  not 
impossible,  to  find  any  other  single  economist  more  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken  and  achieved  in 
this  new  volume.  That  is  the  business  of  expressing  a.ccurately 
but  authoritatively  in  short  lucid  sentences  the  most  approved 
conclusions  of  the  latest  speculation.  And  he  has  combined  with 
such  a  plain,  decisive  summary  of  theory  as  we  consider  adequate 
for  his  particular  purpose  an  appropriate  surrounding  of  historical 
fact  which  is  in  harmony  with  another  marked  tendency  of 
modern  economic  study.  English  teachers  will,  accordingly,  be 
very  grateful  to  their  esteemed  American  colleague  for  giving  them 
this  fresh,  attractive  manual,  which  they  can  place  with  safety  in 
the  hands  of  a  beginner,  confident  that  he  will  thereby  be  prompted 
to  further  study  of  a  subject  which  he  must  feel  is  intimately  con- 
cerned with  concrete  actuality ;  and  they  will  be  indebted  no  less 
deeply  for  the  clear  strong  Ught  thrown  incidentally  on 
obscured  comers  and  tangled  bypaths  of  theoretical  reasoning. 
We  regard  the  whole  book  as  the  most  important  and  compact 
of  aids  to  the  diffusion  of  a  Uvely  and  instructed  interest  in 
Economics  which  has  yet  enriched  the  scienilfic  hteratm-e  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples. 

A  characteristic  commencement  is  supplied  in  the  welcome 
**  suggestions  for  students  and  general  references";  but  these 
are  not  the  only  indications  of  Professor  Sehgman*a  bibUo* 
graphical  capacity.  For  to  each  successive  chapter  brief  notes 
are  prefixed,  stating  the  relevant  sections  of  the  works  of  various 
authors  dealing  with  the  subjects  handled  in  the  chapters.  The 
genuine  cathohcity  of  Professor  Seligman's  interest  in  economic 
writing  is  attested  by  the  range  covered  by  these  notes  and  by 
the  earlier  'general  references."  Not  merely  are  treatises, 
whether  in  English  or  in  foreign  languages,  enumerated,  but 
periodicals,  dictionaries,  and  encyclopasdias  are  laid  similarly 
under  contribution,  and  the  attention  of  the  student  is  directed 
also  to  governmental  and  to  semi-official  publications.  Nor  is  our 
author  content  with  bare  suggestions;  be  adds  a  discriminating 
commentary.  In  fact,  if  any  complaint  could  justifiably  be 
aimed  against  an  erudition  the  vast  extent  of  which  may  excite 
astonished  reverence,  it  would,  we  fancy,  be  directed  at  the 
authoritative  air  with  which  praise  or  blame  has  been  bestowed* 
It  is,  however,  with  similarly  emphatic  positiveness  that  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  in  the  main  body  of  his  text  accepts  or  dismisses 
rival  theories  advanced  by  succeeding  or  contemporary  exponents 
^of  economic  principles.     Yet  in  most  instances  it  would  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  quarrel  seriouBly  with  the  justice  of  the  special  judgiw 
given,  and,  if  a  confident  opinion  were  Buccessfully  impeacbtda 
any  case,  it  would  not  be  because  the  author  was  accused  wA 
reason  of  ignorance  of  the  opposing  arguments,  or  convicted  oli 
hasty  superficial  acquisition  of  a  semblanoe  of   real  knowledfi 
This  bibliographical  material  will  certainly  prove  a  very  useiii 
portion  of  this  economic  treatise ;  and  the  fortunate  possessor  i 
one  of  the  largest  of  existing  libraries  was  not  likely  to  De|l«f 
that  particular  section  of  his  work.     The  various  maps  and  i^ 
grams  dispersed  throughout  the  book  seem  to  have  been  preparri  j 
with  no  less  care,  and  to  be  no  leas  apposite. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  main  body  of  the  volume  that  the  BOii  I 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  most  apparent*     In  Part  III.  whiM 
is  generally  known  as  economic  theory  is  presented  and  discuaMJ 
under  familiar  suitable  divisions.       These  are  :    (a)   the  genenll 
principles  of  value ;  (b)  value  and  production  ;  (c)  value  and  diS'J 
tribution ;  and  (d)  value  and   exchange*     Throughout    this 
cussion  Professor  Seligman  leads  the  student  with  a  firm 
along  the  beaten  high-ways  trodden  by  expositors  before  himaeil 
but   his  strong  guidance  may   prevent  unwary   stumbling  inU 
concealed  morasses,  or  careless  straying  into  tangled  mazes,  bm 
which  safe  escape  is  difficult.     It  is  needless  to  illustrate  the  fact, 
which  will  be  obvious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  last  debates  upon 
vexed  problems,  that  Professor  Seligman  knows,  and  is  able  W 
appraise,    the    most    recent    promising    solutions     which    ban 
been  put  forward.     With  his  selection    of    the   particular  key 
which  will  unlock  the  riddle  it  would  be  unlikely   that  everj 
critic  would  agree  in  every  instance.     He  accepts  without  reserw 
the  view  that  under  normal  conditions  profits  would  disapp^r; 
but  a  full  acquiescence  in  this  conception  would  seem  to  Inup 
upon  the  use  of  a  special  definition  of  the  term,  which  may,  or 
may  not,   accord  with    its  employment    in  ordinary   parlance, 
Eent,  according  to  his  view,  is  a  permanent,  while  profits  are  a 
transitory,  surplus;  and  be  employs  the  former  term  in  the  wide 
sense  favoured  by  some  recent  wTiters  as  the  '*  product  of/*  or 
the  *'  income  from,  the  single  use,  or  succession  of  limited  uses* 
of  a  thing."     **Eental  value'*  is  accordingly  to  be  contrasted 
with  **  capital  value/*     This  extension  of  the  term  may,  how- 
ever,  seem  not  merely  to  reach  the  point  where  the  wider  looser 
limits  of  vulgar  speech  would  supersede  the  artificially  restricting 
boundaries  of  older  and  more  technical  phraseology,  but  even 
pass  beyond  the  accepted  usage  of  common  talk,  at  any  rate 
our  own  country. 
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I      On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Seligman  is  in  accord  with 
Continental  pfactice,  and  with  the  later  tendencies  of  English 
thought,  in  avoiding  a  distinct  treatment  of  the  theory  of  inter- 
Eiationat  value,  and,  as  we  should  expect  from  so  informed  an 
American,  he  shows  in  his  discussion  of  Protection  that  he  is  no 
narrow  '*Free   Trader"  of  the  unyielding  type  which   latterly 
[)n  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  proclaimed  itself  "convinced** 
fore  it  has  heard  the  opposing  arguments.     And  in  some  im- 
^port^ant  matters  of  pure  theory  Professor  Seligman,  by  his  brief 
jftnd  definite  mode  of  statement,  seems  to  have  finally  elucidated 
darkened  problems   which   may  have  appeared   to  many  to   be 
linsoluble  enigmas.     His  clear  distinction    between    the    forces 
[acting  at  the  margin,  and  the  forces  which  may  fix  the  altering 
[position  of  the  margin,  is,  we  think,  convincing ;  and,  if  the  idea 
itself  is  not  original,  its  enunciation  in  this  book  reaches  a  degree 
[of  certainty  and  clearneBS  which  was  not  attained  before.     When 
[once  it  is  grasped — and  Professor  Seligman*s  authoritative  guidance 
Fiends  to  confirm  the  wavering  and  to  assist  the  struggling — the 
[difticalties  of  the  que^stion  whether  rent  does  or  does  not  enter 
linto  the  cost  of  production  disappear,  and  the  apparent  contradic- 
Itions  raised  in  connection  with  the  value  of  commodities  conform- 
ing to  a  law  of  increasing  returns  cease  to  be  formidable.     The 
difference  between  a  **  statical  *'  and  a  **  dynamical  *'  view  fur- 
nishea  the  particular  key  which  will  unlock  this  door, 
H      Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  the  help  afforded  by  Professor 
^Seligman *8  firm  exposition  of  economic  theory.       From  time  to 
time  in  every  scientific  study  occasion  must  arise  for  abandoning 
obsolete  machinery  which  once  served  a  useful  purpose,  but  has 
btH?n  superseded,  and  become  an  incumbrance  rather  than  an  aid. 
He  would  be  a  bold  critic  who  would  contradict  the  statement 
that  such  a  period  had    recently  arrived    in   some   spheres    of 
Economics.     But  it  nevertheless  requires   a    higher  degree    of 
courage  to  be  the  first  to  venture  on  the  unamiable  or  hazardous 
enterprise  of  thrusting  aside  such  impediments ;  and  Professor 
^Beligman  deserves  our  grateful  thanks  for  the  resolute  good  sense 
^■he   has  brought  to  bear  upon  this  task.     His  statements  may 
Hperhaps  in  some  respects  seem  unduly  brief  on  some  occasions ; 
'     and  even  he  has  not  entirely  succeeded  in  making  easily  intelli- 
^gible    those    mathematical    technicalities    which    surround    the 
^kentral   fastness   of  the   modern  theory   of   value.       But  as  a 
"general  rule  there  is  little  real  difificulty  in  following  the  details 
[>f  bis  discussion ;  and  his  final  dismissal  of  ambiguous  or  futile 
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explanations  will,  we  suspect,  prove  welcome  to  the  layman  who 
likes  short  answers  to  terse  questions. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  Professor 
Seligman  has  sacrificed  the  legitimate  claims  of  scientific  exacti- 
tude or  comprehensiveness  to  the  demands  of  clear  summary 
exposition.  But  he  has  certainly  found  room  thereby  for  a  fuller 
and  more  detailed  description  of  the  environment  of  concrete 
life  in  which  the  abstractions  of  our  speculative  theory  must  work. 
Even  in  his  account  of  what  is  generally  understood  as  theory » 
but  is  called  appropriately  by  him  the  '*  structure  and  process  of 
economic  life,*'  he  inserts  two  significant  chapters  dealing  with 
"  transportation  *'  and  **  insurance.'*  The  former  of  these  topics 
is  more  familiar  to  students  in  a  country,  like  the  United  States, 
where  Chairs  of  Bail  way  Economics  are  found  in  many  Univer- 
sities, than  it  has  yet  become  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  but 
the  inclusion  of  the  topic  of  insurance  in  a  systematic  treatise  on 
the  principles  of  Economics  is  a  greater  novelty,  and  certainly 
evinces  an  appropriate  regard  for  the  actualities  of  business  life. 
This  regard  is,  however,  even  more  convincingly  displayed  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  formal  discussion  of  the  **  structure  and 
process  of  economic  hfe"  is  preceded  by  a  Part  II.,  occupying 
some  hundred  and  forty  pages,  in  which  the  **  elements  of 
economic  life"  are  first  investigated.  The  **  foundations,'*  the 
"development,**  and  the  "conditions*'  of  that  life  are  success- 
ively examined  in  this  part.  Such  an  inquiry  furnishes  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  introducing  certain  topics,  such  as  the  laws  of 
population,  which  are  found  elsewhere  in  ordinary  treatises  on 
principles;  and  under  the  *'  conditions  **  of  economic  life  we  find 
that  private  property,  competition,  and  freedom  are  in  turn  con- 
sidered. But  it  also  serves  to  emphasise  the  great  important 
of  those  historical  inquiries  which  have  lately  met  with  an  in- 
creased attention  in  economic  study,  and  it  prepares  the  student 
for  the  wholesome  true  persuasion  that  his  theoretical  investiga- 
tions should  not  lose  sight  of  the  environment  of  fact  in  which 
actual  men  pass  their  business  life.  It  is  certainly  a  novel  feature 
in  a  manual  of  economic  principles  that  the  exposition  of  theory 
should  not  commence  until  a  third  part  of  the  whole  book  has  been 
occupied  with  such  preliminary  discussion,  and  we  believe  that 
this  will  meet  with  appreciative  approval  from  the  bulk  of  Pro- 
fessor SeUgman*8  readers,  and  may  rightly  be  treated  as  a  welcome 
sign  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Part  I.  deals  with  **  Fundamental  Concepts  *'  and  '*  Economic 
Law  and  Method  "  under  the  general  heading  of  an  Introduction, 
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and  Part  IV.  with  **  Government  and  Business,"  and  "  Poverty 
and  Progress,"  under  the  general  heading  of  a  Conclusion,  We 
notice,  however,  that  in  accordance  with  precedents  set  by  other 
recent  compilers  of  formal  text-books  Professor  Seligman  does  not 
include  any  systematic  treatment  of  taxation.  His  allusions  to 
it  are  incidental,  and  his  discussion  is  very  short.  It  is  true  that 
the  large  place  taken  by  taxation  in  the  exposition  of  economic 
principles  has  been  due  to  an  ancient  historical  connection ,  which 
may  be  considered  accidental,  and  has  not  been  justified  by  its 
resemblance  to  the  other  theoretical  topics  handled  in  such 
treatises,  and  Professor  Seligman  touches  upon  its  theoretical 
bearings.  It  is  also  true  that  Professor  Seligman  himself  has 
written  to  such  purpose  on  this  sj^ecial  subject  that  he  would 
necessarily  be  quoting  largely  from  his  own  authoritative  writ- 
ings, had  he  introduced  its  adequate  discussion  here.  But  we 
none  the  less  regret  the  omission,  and  the  character  of  his  treat- 
ment throughout  the  present  book  is  so  concrete  and  actual  that 
the  gap  is  more  noticeable  than  it  would  have  seemed  in  the  less 
satisfactory  and  less  comprehensive  text-books  which  have  been 
published  previously,  written  on  the  ordinary  and  time-honoured 
lines.  We  hope  that  in  a  second  edition  the  author  will  repair 
this  deficiency. 

L.  L.  Peicb 


Industrial  Efficiency :  A  Comparative  Study  of  Industrial  Life  in 
England,  Germany,  and  America.  By  Abthue  Shadwell» 
M.A.,  M,D,  In  two  volumes.  8vo,  Vol.  I,,  pp.  xiii.,  346  ; 
Vol.  n.,  pp.  X.,  488.  (London  :  Longmans^  Green  and  Co., 
1906.) 

These  noteworthy  volumes  demand,  and  will  repay,  the  atten- 
tion of  all  professed  economic  students.  They  will  also,  we  feel 
confident,  attract,  and  they  will  abundantly  reward,  the  perusal 
from  cover  to  cover  by  the  ordinary  English  citizen  concerned  for 
the  future  welfare  of  his  country.  The  author  has,  as  we  consider, 
been  singularly  successful  in  meeting  the  differing  requirements  of 
both  these  classes.  He  has  produced  a  continuous  narrative  so  con- 
veniently arranged  and  so  full  of  matter  that  a  casual  consultation 
of  a  chapter  or  a  page  selected  here  or  there  can  hardly  fail  to 
disclose  some  suggestive  comparison  or  some  pregnant  hint  which 
will  compel  attention  and  induce  further  study,  while  a  complete 
consecutive  acquaintance  from  beginning  to  conclusion  will,  we 
are  sure,  preserve,  without  suspicion  of  weariness,  the   alert 
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intelligent  interest  of  the  reader  and  will  produce  the 
cumulative  effect  upon  his  mind  of  a  great  and  valuable  addition 
to  his  stores  of  compact,  detailed  knowledge  of  the  pertinent 
circumstances  which  concern  the  relative  industrial  condition  of 
the  three  competing  coimtries  here  investigated.  Dr.  BhadweU 
is  evidently  an  acute  and  candid  observer  of  no  ordinary  quality. 
He  is  not  content  with  the  brief  superficial  examination  of  a  few 
obvious  outstanding  characteristics.  He  will  not  acquiesce  con- 
tentedly in  common  accepted  views ;  and  he  often  finds  sxiflBcient 
reasons  for  rejecting  altogether  or  for  modifying  largely  prevalent 
beliefs,  founded  on  hasty,  unconfirmed  impressions  or  partisan 
piecemeal  reports.  As  a  consequence  of  the  industrious  discrimina- 
tion with  which  he  conducts  his  careful  and  informed  inquiries, 
he  contrives  to  shed  a  vivid,  fresh,  distinct  illumination  upon 
many  matters  which  previously  were  darkened  or  confused  ;  while 
he  has  also  brought  a  needed  element  of  the  novel  and  attractive  to 
what  may  have  been  accurately  known  before  to  some  privileged 
observers »  but,  by  injudicious  or  clumsy  handling,  had  seemedJ 
obvious,  and  dull  to  the  more  general  public.  He  never  boreil 
his  readers ;  he  seldom  fails  to  add  materially  to  their  instruo-' 
tion.  He  possesses  in  full  measure  the  supreme  gift  of  readable » 
terse,  and  lucid  exposition  ;  and  yet  throughout  his  book  he  is 
manifestly  anxious  to  reach  and  state  the  full  literal  truth  with- 
out exaggeration  or  suppression. 

He  has  accordingly  made  an  opportune  contribution  of  thai 
highest  value  to  the  elucidation  of  the  very  important  subjects  > 
which  he  discusses ;  and  he  has  also  ensured,  so  far  as  lies  within 
his  power,  the  attentive,  interested  hearing  of  a  much  wider  circle 
than  that  supplied  by  the  limited  ranks  of  students  of  economics 
alone.  And  yet  neither  in  the  combined  penetration  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  investigations,  nor  in  the  minuteness  and 
exactitude  of  his  conclusions,  does  he  fall  below  the  exalted 
standard  which  the  self-respecting  conscientious  student  will 
demand.  In  these  essential  qualifications  for  successful  scientific 
work  he  ranks  high  in  our  opinion  >  and  contrasts  favourably  with 
some  recent  comparative  studies  of  somewhat  similar  scope  which 
have  been  more  ambitious  and  less  profound.  It  may  be  noted 
that,  with  the  exception  of  some  brief  suggestive  observations 
in  the  concluding  chapter,  he  generally  avoids,  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose, the  discussion  of  the  fiscal  question ;  but  we  think  that 
the  eager  student  of  that  vexed  problem  might  obtain  from  hintftJ 
and  apergus  in  these  volumes  more  valuable  and  definite  material 
for  arriving  at  a  wise  decision  than  he  could,  with  far  less  satis- 
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faction  and  at  far  more  troable  to  himself,  gain  even  by  assiduous 
study  from  the  authoritative  **  fiscal  blue-books'*  which  have 
proceeded  from  official  sources. 

Dr.  Shad  well  makes  indeed  copious  and  effective  use  of  the 
massed  infonnation  contained  in  governmental  publications  or 
supplied  in  authorised  statistics.  But  he  is  also  fully  and  con- 
stantly alive  to  the  serious  deficiencies  of  the  material  of  this 
kind  which  is  in  many  cases  alone  available.  And  he  supple- 
ments or  qualifies  broad,  general  conclusions  established  by  such 
means  by  the  closer,  more  particular  impressions  derived  from 
personal  observation.  Those  impressions  win  our  confidence, 
because  we  feel  that  he  is  no  hasty,  biassed  observer,  blinded 
by  obstinate  prepossession  or  led  astray  by  impetuous  impulse. 
He  brings  an  open  mind  to  the  phenomena  he  is  studying,  and 
he  is  a  keen,  scrupulous  observer.  His  first  volume  consists, 
indeed,  in  the  main  of  graphic  sketches,  drawn  from  life,  of 
various  centres  specially  representative  of  the  industrial  con- 
ditions of  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Dr.  Shad- 
well  contrives  to  bring  these  different  places  in  succession  vividly 
before  the  observation  of  his  readers,  because,  having  visited  them 
himself,  he  is  able  to  relieve  the  facta  or  figures  which  he  quotes 
by  apt,  personal  reminiscence  of  some  noteworthy  incident  or 
some  distinguishing  characteristic.  The  enthusiastic  excitement 
of  the  male  spectators  in  the  football  field,  and  the  eager  interest 

the  female  purchasers  in  the  Saturday  market,  at  Bolton,  in 
jancashire,  the  marvellous  and  effective  hanging-railway  which 
runs  above  the  convenient  but  ill-treated  river  at  Elberfeld  and 
Barmen  in  Germany,  the  unparalleled  griminess  of  Pittsburg, 
in  the  United  States,  are  skilfully  introduced  and  duly  empha- 
sised ;  for  Dr.  Shadwell  possesses  in  rich  abundance  the  rare  gift 
of  vivid,  accurate  portrayal.  These  interesting,  descriptive  pic- 
tures thus  furnished  in  the  first  volume,  together  with  some  sug- 
gestive and  appropriate  general  observations  on  the  respective 
national  qualities  of  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Americans, 
offered  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  book,  appropriately  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  mass  of  important  detail  respecting  separate 
subjects  supplied  in  the  succeeding  part  of  the  inquiry. 

The  general  observations  on  national  qualities  are  often  new 
and  original,  and  always  apt  and  suggestive; and, even  when  they 
reproduce  familiar  commentary,  they  appear  to  put  old  dicta 
into  a  fresh  mould,  which  makes  them  yield  striking  results. 
English  suspiciousness  is  fittingly  contrasted  with  American 
frankziesSi  while    American    hurry  Ib  compared    with    German 
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thoroughness.  Dr.  Shadwell  emphasises  duly  the  sloTenlinesa 
which  he  considers  characteristic  of  the  taethods  of  Americans* 
and  his  observation  that  their  reputed  quickness  is  mental^ 
and  not  physical,  and  that  they  are  stimulated  to  invent 
machines  by  the  wish  to  save  themselves  trouble,  is  sug- 
gestive and  not  undeserved.  It  sheds  a  new  but  neces- 
sary light  upon  the  question  of  industrial  efficiency  ;  and  generally, 
both  in  the  detailed  discussions  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
second  volume  and  in  the  general  conclusions  of  the  final  section, 
Dr.  Shadwell  is,  it  is  clear,  inclined  to  modify  estimates  widely 
received  of  the  formidable  ciaracter  of  American  competition. 
So  far  as  national  temperament  and  capacity  are  concerned,  he 
seems  more  disposed  to  exalt  Germans  and  abase  Americans. 
Other  writers  have  been  hitherto  more  prone  to  adopt  the  oppo- 
site position,  but,  like  those  writers,  he  admits  that  in  natural 
resources,  as  distinguished  from  racial  qualities,  Germany  is 
poor,  and  the  United  States  command  amazing  possibilities.  The 
actual  achievement  of  the  Germans  is,  indeed,  on  this  account 
the  more  remarkable.  The  English  stand,  in  his  beUef,  about 
half-way  between  their  two  competitors,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
candour  with  which  he  indicates  shortcomings  in  our  methods 
or  our  habits,  Dr.  Shadwell  is  more  inclined  to  optimistic  than 
to  pessimistic  views.  He  considers  that,  if  we  **wake  up,"  or, 
perhaps,  it  should  more  accurately  be  said,  continue  and  accelerate 
that  process  of  ** waking  up"  which  has  begun  already,  our 
innate  capacities  are  fully  equal  to  the  strenuous  task  of  retaining 
a  great  position  in  the  industrial  struggle  which  we  have  now  to 
face. 

In  his  second  volume  Dr.  Shadwell  examines  in  successive 
chapters  the  topics  of  Factory  Laws  and  Conditions,  Hours  of 
Labour  and  Bates  of  Wages,  Workmen's  Compensation  and 
Insurance,  Benevolent  Institutions,  Housing,  Cost  of  Living  and 
Physical  Conditions,  Social  Conditions,  Trade  Unions  and  In- 
dustrial Disputes,  Pauperism  and  Thrift,  Elementary  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  and  he  ends  his  inquiry  in  a  final  chapter  with 
some  general  conclusions,  which  are  judicial  in  tone  and  dis- 
criminating in  effect,  and  are  not  wholly  discouragiDg  j 
to  Englishmen.  The  interest  of  these  different  chapters  is  en- 
hanced by  the  previous  descriptions,  based  on  personal  observation, 
of  the  centres  of  industrial  life,  which  were  given  in  the  first 
volume.  But  throughout  this  subsequent  discussion  Dr*  Shadwell 
secures  and  maintains  our  attention  by  the  skill  and  persuasive- 
ness with    which    be    bringa    forward    and    estabUshea    hia 
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poiats,  by  the  lucidity  and  appropriateness  of  the  arrangement 
of  his  particular  material,  and  by  the  attractive  and  refresh- 
ing novelty  and  vigour  of  his  general  treatment.  He  is 
continually  correcting  prevalent  misunderstandings.  The  tech- 
nical education,  for  instance,  in  this  country,  provided  for  the 
ordinary  workmen,  and  largely  used  by  him,  is  superior  to  that 
in  Germany,  where  it  is  the  foremen  and  the  managers  who  in 
fact  derive  the  real  benefit  from  the  facilities  supplied.  In 
America,  by  contrast,  technical  education  is  at  present  unevenly 
distributed  and  chaotic,  although,  as  in  Germany,  it  is  furnished 
from  above  and  not  below.  His  open-mindedness,  again,  is  evi- 
dent throughout  the  investigation,  but  conspicuous  illustrations 
may  be  found  in  this  second  volume  in  the  discriminating  commen- 
tary offered  on  the  excessive  preoccupation  of  all  classes  in  England 
with  games  and  amusements,  and  in  the  judicial  tone  characteris- 
ing his  admission  of  the  great  improvement  wrought  in  the  re- 
lations between  our  masters  and  our  men  by  organisation  on  both 
sides.  Like  other  observers,  he  notes  that  the  United  States 
are  as  yet  far  behind  in  this  important  matter,  and  prob- 
ably have  troublous  times  ahead.  His  continuous  anxiety 
to  reach  and  state  the  truth  and  to  present  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  bare^  uncoloured  facts  may  be  seen  in  the  candour  with 
which  he  states  the  difficulties  of  reaching  any  satisfactory 
general  average  on  such  questions  as  the  hours  of  labour  worked, 
or  the  amounts  of  wages  paid,  or  the  cost  of  living  in  different 
countries.  He  is  similarly  punctilious  in  distinguishing  the 
results  of  his  own  personal  impressions  from  other  sources  of 
appropriate  knowledge,  and  he  is  duly  careful  to  point  out  the 
damaging,  if  not  destructive,  criticism  to  which  some  ofiBcial 
figures,  largely  quoted  and  lightly  used,  are  open. 

The  inherent  failings  and  the  serious  obstacles  which  he 
remorselessly  discovers  and  exposes  do  not  prevent  him  from 
attaining  valuable  conclusions,  although  the  chief  merit  of  his 
work  consists  in  its  wealth  of  pertinent  and  opportune  sugges- 
tion. The  German  Government's  fixed  revolve  to  do  all  that  it 
can  to  assist  actively  the  growth  of  industry  is,  he  urges,  shown 
by  their  combination  of  as  stringent  a  factory  legislation  as  our 
own  with  a  possibihty,  hardly  recognised  by  our  inspectors  or 
countenanced  by  our  laws,  of  a  more  elastic  adaptation  to  th*^ 
special  temporary  requirements  of  particular  circumstance.  The 
American  habit,  again,  of  '*  scrapping  *'  old  machinery  is  not, 
he  maintains,  so  universal  as  has  been  thought  or  represented 
in  this  country;  nor  is  it  suited  for  indiscriminate   praise  or 
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imitation.  The  system  of  State  insurance  in  Germany,  once 
more,  is  a  factor  of  immense  importance  in  any  judgment  formed 
of  comparative  industrial  conditions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
benevolent  institutions,  provided  more  frequently  in  that  country 
by  paternal  employers  for  their  workmen,  belong  rather  to  an 
older  state  of  relations  than  to  the  actual  present.  Labour  now 
demands  justice,  and  not  favours,  and  such  institutions  no  longer 
provide  an  acceptable  or  complete  solution  of  the  labour  question  ^ 
The  housing  problem,  lastly,  which  is  a  real  evil  in  Germany, 
although  there,  as  in  other  countries,  like  our  own,  it  is  more 
formidable  in  the  capital  and  in  trading  centres,  in  the  purely 
industrial  districts  of  England  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
**  house-famine/'  as  it  may  justly  be  described,  in  Germany  is 
due  to  the  rapid  urbanisation  of  the  people  which  has  accom- 
panied the  swift  industrial  development  from  1870  onwards. 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  apt  remarks  advanced  by  Dr. 
Shadwell  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry,  and  they  are  a  sample  of 
others,  equally  suggestive,  which  will  easily  be  discovered  in 
abundance  by  attentive  readers.  If  a  sentence  of  criticism  may 
be  added  on  his  admirable  work,  it  would  be  directed  mainly 
against  two  inclinations  apparent  in  the  author.  We  are  not  sure 
that  his  animadversions  on  the  shortcomings  of  our  nation  in 
industrial  matters  put  forward  in  his  closing  chapter,  in  spite 
of  the  robust  hopes  of  rapid  improvement  by  which  they  are 
immediately  succeeded ,  may  not  be  couched  in  more  emphatic  lan- 
guage than  would  be  entirely  borne  out  by  the  more  favourable  com- 
mentary of  earher  chapters ;  and  we  also  feel  some  doubt  whether 
Dr.  Shadwell  is  not  too  evidently  anxious  to  discover  and  expose 
the  failings  of  the  Americans.  He  seems  here  almost  to  have  a 
parti  pTis,  Perhaps  we  hear  a  httle  too  much  also  of  cargoes  of 
material  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  his  richly  laden  vessel,  and  of 
chapters  written  and  rewritten  and  ultimately  set  aside.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  may  be  added  that  no  opportunity  is  missed  of  showing 
that  a  popular  impression  is  faulty  or  erroneous.  But,  after  all* 
these  are  trifling  blemishes,  if  blemishes  they  be;  and  they  do 
not  detract  materially  from  the  high  quaUty  of  the  book.  Dr. 
Shadwell  has  fully  earned  the  right  to  speak  with  authoritative 
decision  on  a  subject  to  which  he  has  brought  such  unwearying 
pains  and  such  conspicuous  abiUty.  He  has  both  enlightened 
and  renovated  the  entire  discussion. 

L.L.  Price 
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A  History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants,  Edited  and  partly 
written  by  Bichabd  Brown,  Chartered  Accountant.  (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.     Pp.  459.     1905.) 

Fifty  years  ago  Royal  Charters  were  granted  incorporating 
the  Societies  of  Accountants  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Glasgow,  and 
the  present  work  has  been  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Society,  Mr.  Eichard  Brown,  assisted  amongst  others  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Sloan,  of  Glasgow,  in  order  to  commemorate  this 
Jubilee.  The  Scottish  Accountants  have  long  led  the  way  in 
organising  and  developing  their  profession,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
they  should  now  record  its  origin  and  growth. 

The  earlier  portion  of  this  work,  though  erudite  and  elaborate 
and  full  of  valuable  detail,  is  not  of  special  interest  to  economists. 
It  includes  chapters  by  Dr.  John  S.  Mackay  upon  Numeration, 
by  Mr.  Edward  Boyd  upon  Ancient  Systems  of  Accounting  and 
Auditing,  and  by  Mr.  J.  R,  Fogo  upon  the  Genesis  and  Develop- 
ment of  Bookkeeping. 

The  cramping  and  retarding  influence  of  Government  inter* 
ference  in  conmiercial  matters  is  disclosed  in  several  places. 
Scottish  accountants  and  lawyers  employ  a  form  of  account 
known  as  "Charge  and  Discharge,"  but  scarcely  known  else- 
where.  Its  survival  is  apparently  due  to  the  Court  in  Edinburgh 
insisting  upon  its  use,  in  spite  of  its  complicated  and  cumbersome 
structure.  This  form  is  traceable  in  the  earliest  Scottish 
National  Accounts  extant  (1473),  a  curious  example  of  which  is 
given  in  facsimile,  a  medley  of  Latin  and  Scots  with,  of  course, 
all  the  figures  in  Latin  numerals.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that  the 
worthy  merchants  of  Glasgow  two  hundred  years  later  ordered 
this  form  to  be  discarded  for  **  ye  regular  way  of  debit  and  credit.'* 
Their  example  has  not  yet  been  followed  by  the  Court  in 
Edinburgh.     Thus  slowly  do  we  move. 

A  more  important  instance  of  the  retardation  of  development 
due  to  State  interference  in  commerce  may  be  deduced  from 
the  references  which  are  made  to  the  stringent  laws  of  Spain  and 
France  intended  to  prevent  fraud  in  accounts.  At  an  early  date 
the  methods  of  keeping  accounts  were  prescribed  by  Statute,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  conforming  to  such  laws  stifled  initia- 
Hke  and  prevented  improvements.  For  this  reason  Spain,  even 
when  the  most  important  country  in  Europe,  lagged  far  behind 
in  matters  of  bookkeeping.  France  also  is  still  behind.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  commercial  centres  of  the  North  of 
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Italy,  old   methods  seem   to   prevail  all    over  the  Continent— 
largely  the  result  of  legislative  enactments. 

For  the  same  reason,  within  Great  Britain  itself  the  profes- 
sion attained  a  position  of  importance  in  Scotland  much  earlier 
than  in  England.  In  England  questions  of  accoimting  which  in 
Scotland  would  have  been  remitted  to  professional  accountants 
were  dealt  with  by  ofi&cials  of  the  Court ;  even  yet  many  estates 
in  bankruptcy  are  not  entrusted  to  private  practitioners.  The 
Scottish  system  fostered  the  growth  of  a  body  of  men  relying  on 
their  merits  for  success — the  English  system  maintained  a 
number  of  Court  officials.  This  may  explain  why  the  English 
accountants  did  not  get  their  Koyal  Charter  till  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  than  the  Scotsmen* 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  are  those 
contributed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Patrick  upon  the  Development  of  the 
Profession,  and  by  the  Editor  upon  its  prospects.  Although,  per- 
haps, not  quite  within  the  scope  of  the  work,  one  could  wish  that 
more  space  had  been  devoted  to  indicating  the  lines  of  future 
development* 

British  accountants  must  see  to  it  that  they  be  not  outstripped 
by  their  brethren  of  the  United  States.  Twenty  years  ago  very 
few  professional  auditors  and  accountants  were  known  there — 
now,  with  rapidly  growing  numbers  and  with  the  advantage  of  a 
''clean  slate"  and  no  vested  interests,  they  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  law  providing  for  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  prac- 
tise, and  penalising  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  initials  "  C.P.A/' 
(Certified  Public  Accountant)*  This  title  will  in  time  acquire  the 
standing  of  a  university  degree  (analogous  to  a  medical  degree), 
lor  the  examinations  in  most  states  are  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  university.  This  title  or  degree  does  not  involve 
membership  in  any  society,  while  the  British  method  of  requir- 
ing membership  in  an  institute  or  society  resembles  the  practice 
of  the  old  guilds*  The  latter,  with  its  greater  elasticity  and 
benefits  of  association,  and  the  stress  laid  upon  practical  training 
of  apprentices,  may  surely  reach  a  still  higher  level  by  closer 
association  with  the  universities.  The  School  of  Conmierce 
Accounts  and  Finance  recently  founded  at  the  request  of  the 
accountants  of  New  York  in  connection  with  the  University  there 
marks  a  great  advance,  and  suggests  the  expediency  of  closer 
association  between  similar  associations  here,  such  as  the 
London  Chartered  Accountants  and  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science.  The  New  York  School  has 
power  to  confer  degrees,  but  to  this  the  same  objections  may  be 
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stated  as  to  the  degrees  in  commerce  now  offered  by  the  Faculties 
of  Commerce  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  Universities.  A 
university  cannot  give  commercial  education,  but  it  can  give  a 
liberal  education  to  commercial  men  and  to  the  future  account- 
ants. What  is  wanted  is  closer  relationship  between  the  univer* 
sities  and  the  profession  of  accountant. 

About  twelve  years  ago  a  small  though  important  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  by  the  Scottish  Chartered  Accountants  when 
they  included  the  subject  of  economics  in  the  course  of  study  for 
their  membership,  with  its  title  of  **  C.A.'*  Most  strangely, 
their  example  has  not  yet  been  followed  by  any  other  association 
of  accountants  (unless  we  reckon  a  requirement  to  study  economics 
laid  dow^n  at  Milan  in  1744  1)»  This  omission  should  be  repaired 
without  further  loss  of  time.  It  is  increasingly  important  that 
the  young  accountant  should  have  an  acquaintance  with  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  political  economy,  not  only  to  sharpen  his  wits 
and  widen  his  horizon,  but  because  his  master's  office  is  in  many 
cases  a  **  laboratory  '*  for  study  of  economic  problems;  there  he 
can  bring  his  theories  to  practical  test  in  handling  the  difficulties 
of  a  variety  of  subjects,  not  merely  Money,  Exchange  and  Credit, 
but  all  the  Factors  of  Production,  Organisation  of  Industry, 
Trusts,  Combinations,  Trade  Arbitrations,  Co-operation,  etc.  It 
is  part  of  his  daily  work  to  **  conduct  back  "  the  value  of  a  product 
to  its  sources  in  the  elements  of  cost.  Economists  may  lose 
something  if  they  do  not  follow  the  accountants'  treatment  of 
such  subjects  as  Costs,  Depreciation,  Establishment  Charges,  etc., 
On  the  other  hand,  the  accountant,  standing  midway  between 
the  economists  and  the  merchants  or  manufacturers,  has  almost 
unique  and  certainly  fascinating  opportunities  of  seeing  at  first 
hand  the  evolution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  modem  economics, 
and  reconciling  its  theories  with  business  facts. 

JoHK  Mann,  Jb, 

City  Development.  A  Study  of  Parks,  Gardens,  and  Culture* 
Institutei.  A  Report  to  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust. 
By  PATBICK  Geddes.  With  plans,  perspective,  and  13G 
illustrations,  (Edinburgh  :  Geddes  and  Co,,  Outlook  Tower, 
Edinburgh.     4to.     Pp.  232.) 

This  rather  sumptuous  volume  contains  the  response  made 
by  Professor  Geddes  to  the  invitation  given  to  him  to  advise  as 
to  the  best  use  to  which  the  Dunfermline  trustees  apix)inted  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  could  put  the  annual  income  of  £25,000  which  he 
provided.   Especially  was  Professor  Geddes  asked  to  report  as  to 
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the  laying-out  of  the  Park  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  his  native 
town,  and  as  to  **  the  building  in  or  around  the  Park  needed  or 
desirable  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Trust/*  But  the  author 
has  done  far  more  than  this,  and  the  conditions  of  the  gift  go 
far  towards  explaining  why.  Not  only  was  it  the  wish  of  the 
DQunificent  donor  that  the  trustees  should  do  nothing  that  would 
relieve  the  town  of  the  ordinary  burdens  of  municipal  enterprise 
and  responsibihty,  but  they  were  to  be  "  pioneers/*  They  were 
to  try  and  provide  ''  not  what  other  cities  have,**  but  *'  the  some- 
thing beyond  "  this  which  Dunfermline,  in  common  with  other 
places,  lacked.  Probably  it  was  Mr.  Carnegie*s  own  hope,  as  of 
Professor  Geddes  himself,  that  a  great  trust  so  utihsed  would  do 
more  than  benefit  a  single  town.  As  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse, 
sometime  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Trust,  and  author 
of  an  interesting  and  suggestive  volume  on  **  Problems  of  a 
Scottish  Provincial  Town,"  has  written  ;  the  Trust,  *'  if  its  terms 
be  adhered  to  strictly,  will  gradually  set  a  higher  standard  for  all 
civic  authorities/*  With  such  hopes  and  aims  in  view  and  with 
Professor  Geddes  in  enthusiastic  pursuit  thereof,  it  is  easy  to  see  ■ 
how  a  report  to  an  administrative  body  of  trustees  might  become 
a  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  City  Development,  and  the 
author  feel,  as  Professor  Geddes  has  written  of  himself,  that  he 
was  really  deaUng  with  a  task  ''comprehensive  beyond  preoe-j 
dent/'  This  task  has  been  enthusiastically  approached,  and 
something  more  than  a  sociological  monograph  of  great  interest 
and  value  has  resulted.  Imagination,  enthusiasm,  and  the  spirit 
of  a  great  hopefulness  are  no  less  characteristic  of  these  pages 
than  is  the  attempt  to  make  history,  science,  and  philosophy  sub* 
serve  the  great  end  in  view  of  bettering  and  beautifying  the 
everyday  life  of  everyday  people  living  under  modem  urban 
conditions. 

The  volume  deals  only  incidentally  with  industrial  develop- 
ment. Industry  and  industrial  relationships  are  recognised  as  tha 
pivots  upon  which  everything  must  turn,  but  no  analysis  or  de- 
scription of  these  is  attempted.  The  concurrent  social  life  is  the 
real  subject-matter  of  the  volume. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  book  is  perhaps  found  in  the 
anticipation  of  an  order  of  things  in  which,  alike  in  theory  and 
in  practice,  **  mere  intersocial  and  individual  war"  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  "a  more  complete,  a  more  human  view,  in  which 
hunger  becomes  increasingly  curbed  by  love,  competition  trans- 
formed by  mutual  aid**  (p.  76)*  Evolution,  education,  and  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  family  as  the  unit  of  social  life  are 
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tenns  and  phraBes  that  perhaps  give  the  keys  to  most  that  the 
volume  contains.  The  practical  steps  advocated  are  legion — 
physical,  structural,  hygienic,  recreative,  and  educationaL  A 
hundred  schemes  are  unfolded,  and  occasionally  the  suspicion  is 
aroused  that  the  author  fails  to  give  due  weight  to  the  human 
factor  in  social  reform,  and  to  hope  too  much  from  the  provision 
of  parks  and  gardens  of  many  kinds;  of  institutes  and  labour 
museums ;  of  schools  and  libraries  and  drawing-rooms ;  of  halls 
for  music  and  great  galleries.  But  the  suspicion  is  unjust.  The 
reader  is  brought  back  repeatedly  to  the  personal  unit  and  to 
the  home,  and  one  of  the  striking  features  of  this  volume  is  the 
recognition  not  less  of  the  necessity  of  a  sense  of  beauty,  of 
historic  appreciation,  of  "  culture,"  and  of  industrial  peace,  than 
of  performing  aright  the  humbler  domestic  duties.  The  advan- 
tage of  time-saving  domestic  appliances,  the  need  of  ventilation 
in  the  home,  and  the  uses  of  the  broom  and  the  scrubbing-brush 
are  not  less  recognised  than  is  the  need,  for  instance,  for  beautiful 
landscapes  and  carefully  planned  museums. 

Very  ingenious  and  wise  are  the  ways  in  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  turn  his  proposals  into  active  educational  influences. 
He  sees  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  provide  this  or  that  if  it  be  unac- 
companied by  some  form  of  responsive  appreciation,  if  not  even 
of  an  active  co-operation.  The  planting  of  trees,  the  laying-out 
of  gardens,  the  purifying  of  waste  places,  the  provision  of  beau- 
tiful buildings  or  pleasant  rooms,  the  maintenance  of  the  "craft 
village,''  will  all,  it  is  felt,  miss  their  mark  if  they  fail  to  secure 
"the  corresponding  education  of  the  community/*  *'To  see 
good  work  going  on,  to  imitate  it,  to  help  in  it,"  is  of  **  the  very 
essence  of  education/* 

Moreover,  the  centre  from  which  response  can  most  fruitfully 
come  is  seen  to  be  the  home.  The  **  principal  starting-point  '*  of 
every  project  is  found  in  "the  humble  everyday  home  and  the 
home-maker/*  The  improvement  of  the  home  and  its  **  culture  " 
is  beginning  to  transcend  in  importance  those  "  too  purely  in- 
stitutional developments  of  the  preceding  hundred  years  "  which 
have  been,  writes  Professor  Geddes  with  perhaps  too  sweeping  a 
generalisation,  "so  long  favoured  by  our  political  and  economic 
schools/*  With  the  response  from  the  unit  of  the  home  shall 
come  also  that  from  the  greater  unit  of  the  city— the  realisation 
of  which  and  the  possibilities  of  which  are  no  less  vital  and  signifi- 
cant than  are  those  of  the  home  itself.  Thus  the  "  Civic 
Union"  appropriately  forms  the  subject  of  the  concluding  chapter 
of  a  volume  of  which  Dunfermline  ia  indeed  the  text,  but  the 
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applications  of  which  may  be  almost  anywhere — in  the  greatest  \ 
cities  hardly  less  than  in  smaU  provincial  towns*     The  author 
knows  that  he  is  asking  much  and  hoping  much  as  he  unfolds  hia 
various  proposals,  and  he  appeals  frankly  to  his  readers  to  judge  i 
of  them,  "  not  simply  in  his  everyday  mood,  but  in  his  highest 
moments  of  hope  and  resolve." 

The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  many  views  are 
cleverly  given,  not  simply  of  a  building,  an  urban  view,  or  a 
landscape  as  they  are  to-day,  but  as  they  might  be  if  suggested 
improvements  were  carried  out*  Interesting  though  these  illus- 
trations are,  they  are  apt  to  mislead,  inasmuch  as  they  necessarily 
localise  the  references  of  a  volume,  the  real  motive  of  which  is 
perhaps  found  not  so  much  in  Dunfermline  itself  as  in  the 
urgency  of  more  widely-spread  problems  of  city  life.  Professor 
Geddes  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  strikingly 
interesting  and  stimulating  work. 

Ernest  Aves 


The  Bank  of  England  and  the  State,  A  Lecture  delivered  on 
November  14th,  1905,  by  Felix  Schuster*  (Manchester  ;  at 
the  University  Press,  1906*) 

**  An  enquiry  into  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  State  j 
and  the  Bank  of  England  is  a  difficult  subject  for  a  short  address, 
or  even  for  a  short  essay**'  This  is  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
lecture  which  Mr.  Felix  Schuster  read  before  the  University  of 
Manchester  on  November  14th,  1905.  Mr.  Schuster  has  vury 
judiciously  not  attempted  to  write  the  history  of  the  Bank,  which, 
as  he  says,  would  really  be  a  history  of  the  nation  in  its  commercial 
development.  He  has  confined  himself  in  the  main  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Sir  K.  Peel  when  introducing,  in  1844,  the  bill  by  which 
the  note  circulation  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  country  generally  was 
placed  on  the  footing  on  which  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  to  illustrations  of  that  policy  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  on  the  crisis  of  1857.  The  main 
object  of  Mr.  Schuster's  address  was  to  impress  on  his  hearers 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  stronger  reserve  of  gold  to  support 
the  general  business  of  the  country  and  the  position  of  the  banks 
themselves*  In  connection  with  this  Mr,  Schuster  quoted  from 
remarks  made  by  Lord  Goschen  in  hia  speech  at  Leeds  after  the 
Baring  crisis. 

As  is  well  kno^Ti,  the  bankers*  reserves  to  a  very  large  extent 
consist  of  their  balances  kept  with  the  Bank  of  England.     The 
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collective  amount  of  those  balances  is  now  not  made  generally 
public,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  frequently  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  itself.  Is 
there  any  other  bank  in  the  world  in  a  similar  position — a  bank 
having  its  reserve  formed,  not  out  of  its  own  resources,  but  from 
the  resources  of  other  banks  placed  with  it  for  safe  custody  ?  Can 
any  arrangement  more  singular  be  imagined  or  more  likely  to 
lead  to  disaster?  Mr,  Schuster  points  out,  as  has  frequently  been 
done  in  the  **  Bankers*  Magazine,"  how  small  is  the  stock  of 
bullion  held  in  this  country  compared  with  that  held  in  other 
countries   whose  commercial  business  is  far  smaller  than  our  own. 

It  is  to  the  Bank  of  England  that  all  the  other  banks  in  the 
country  look  for  assistance  in  any  time  of  trouble.  Mr,  Schuster 
{notes  remarks  from  individual  governors  of  the  Bank  acknowledg- 
'ing  that  '*it  was  the  duty  of  the  Bank,  in  return  for  the  special 
and  valuable  privileges  enjoyed  by  it,  in  time  of  trouble  to  afford 
assistance  to  houses  and  institutions  that  might  require  it,  pro- 
vided that  these  could  prove  that  they  were  solvent  and  had  good 
curity  to  offer.*'  He  might  also  have  quoted  opinions  of  indi- 
vidual directors,  as  of  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey,  denying  this  and 
maintaining  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Bank,  though  ready 
to  bear  its  full  share  of  a  drain  on  its  resources,  **  to  afford  general 
assistance  in  times  of  banking  or  commercial  distress,"  There 
has  thus  been  a  difference  of  opinion,  expressed  again  quite 
recently  by  a  Bank  director,  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bank  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  a  great  crisis  in  the  same  way  that  it  has 
Jone  before,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  task  is  not  one 
^which  may  be  too  great  even  for  the  Bank  of  England  itself  to 
undertake  alone, 

Mr.  Schuster  maintains,  and  rightly,  that  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  a  gold  reserve  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  nation 
is  the  duty  of  the  State,  a  duty  acknowledged  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
when  he  said  **  he  hoped  the  House  would  recollect  the  embarrass- 
ments which  had  been  entailed  on  this  country  by  the  fluctuations 
of  our  monetary  concerns,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  assist 
the  Government  in  requiring,  in  order  to  support  the  issues  of  the 
Bank,  a  stock  of  gold  the  expense  of  providing  which  should  fall 
on  the  country  at  large/' 

Mr.  Schuster  has  done  pubUc  service  by  calling  attention  to 
the  matter.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  establishment  of 
an  adequate  reserve  may  be  attained. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Government  with  the  banks  would 
soon  bring  the  discussion  on  this  subject i  which  has  now  been 
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carried  on  over  an  almost  interminable  seriee  of  years,  to  a  satis* 
factory  conclusion. 

B.  H.  Inglis  Falgeavb 


Le  Mouvement  de  Concentration  dans  les  Banques  Allemandes. 
By  Edqahd  Dbpitre,  Docteur  en  Droit.     (Paris.     1905,) 

While  amalgamation  amongst  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  the  chief  feature  of  the  progress  of  the  business  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  great  addition 
to  the  strength  of  our  system,  concentration  has  taken  the  place  of 
this  movement  among  the  banks  of  Germany.  The  history  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  brought  about  has  been  written 
by  Dr.  Edgard  Depitre,  and  his  book  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
English  readers,  to  whom  the  details  of  these  operations  will 
not,  in  general,  be  famihar. 

The  business  which  banks  undertake  in  Germany  does  not 
altogether  correspond  to  banking  as  understood  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Dr.  Depitre  quotes  from  Schaeffle,  who  describes  the 
banks  of  his  country  as  concerns  ' '  which  will  undertake  all 
kinds  of  business**  (allerlei  Entreprisen) ,  besides  those  branches 
with  w^hich  we  are  familiar,  as  the  receipt  of  deposits  and  occa- 
sionally the  issue  of  notes. 

The  enormous  development  of  Germany  in  business,  industry, 
and  manufacture,  and  general  well-being  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  has  favoured  the  growth  of  their  barddng  system  to 
an  extent  which  for  rapidity  of  expansion  has  nothing  absolutely 
corresponding  to  it  in  any  country  of  modem  times,  unless  it 
may  be  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Several  events,  among 
which  especially  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  had  a 
commanding  influence,  greatly  assisted  this  development.  The 
monetary  arrangements  in  1671  were  in  a  state  of  confusion  such 
as  might  have  prevailed  two  centuries  earlier.  There  were 
sixty-six  different  forms  of  silver  and  seventeen  of  gold 
coins.  There  was  no  postal  unity— this,  indeed,  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1876.  Banking  was  scarcely  important  at  any  of  the 
great  capitals.  There  were  many  banks  at  Frankfort  and  Ham- 
burg, but  Berlin  was  by  no  means  the  great  monetary  power 
that  it  is  now.  Gradually  the  private  banks,  in  w^hich  3ie  in- 
cluded institutions  which  w^e  should  denominate  joint-stock 
banks  in  England— the  name  *' private**  being  used  to  distin- 
g\ii8n  them  from  State  banks — have  learned  to  look  to  Berlin  as 
their  centre.     Most  of  them  have  become  united  under  seven 
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different  and  powerful  groups.  Carrying  concentration  a  stage 
further,  the  units  composing  these  groups  have  associated  to  them- 
selves many  old-established  banks  of  considerable  standing  and 
wealth,  and  other  industrial  institutions.  Dr.  Depitre  describes 
these  seven  groups  as  follows.  The  amounts  of  the  capitals  and 
reserves  are  stated  after  the  name  of  the  principal  banks  which 
are  the  leaders  of  each  group  :■ — 


1.  Group  of  the  Deutsche  Bank 

2.  Group  of  the  DiBconto-Gesellschaft 

3.  Group    of     the     Dresdner    Bank.     A, 

SchaafFhausens'cher  Bank-Verein    ... 

4.  Group  of  the  Bank  fiir  Handel  und  In- 

dustrie (Darmstadter  Bank) 

5.  Group    of    the    Mitteldeutsche    Credit 

Bank  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort 

6.  Group     of    the     National     Bank     fur 

Deutschland      (Berlin)  

7.  Group  of  the  Commerx  und  Disconto 

Bank  at  Berhn,  Hamburg »  and  Kiel 


Capitals  ahd 

Bkbxbvm. 

£32,473,397 
24,911,634 

24,493,024 

11,620.564 

2,558,500 

4.485,500 

6,142,600 
^£105,685,119 


m 


These  last  three  groups  are  not  so  completely  organised  as  the 
four  earlier  groups. 

These  seven  groups,  among  which  the  Reichsbank  with  its 
own  resources  of  more  than  £12,000,000  is  not  included,  wield  a 
sum^  in  capital  and  reserves  alone,  which  reaches  the  enormous 
amount  of  £106,000,000.  Dr.  Depitre  estimates  the  capitals  of 
those  banks  which  remain  independent  as  being  more  than 
£17,500,000.  Collectively  the  resources  of  these  banks,  without  in- 
eluding  deposits  at  all,  amount  to  more  than  £123,000,000,  The 
preponderance  of  the  groups  is  therefore  obvious,  and  their  import- 
ance may  be  estimated  by  comparing  their  individual  resources 
with  those  of  the  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  excluding 
the  Bank  of  England,  amount  to  about  £117,800,000.  The  recent 
establishment  of  most  of  these  banks,  and  their  rapid  growth  of 
recent  years,  makes  their  progress  the  more  remarkable.  Each 
one  of  these  groups  has  its  own  special  interests.  Thus,  the 
Deutsche  Bank  is  particularly  attached  to  the  development  of 
electrical  industry  and  Transatlantic  commerce.  The  Disconto- 
Geaellschaft  takes  up  the  business  of  transport.     The  Dresdner 
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Bank  coDnecta  itself  with  textile  and  chemical  industries.  The 
Schaaffhausen  Bank  occupies  itself  with  coal-mineB  and  other 
mines.  The  Darmstadter  Bank  appears  to  have  no  special  line. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  these  groups  gives  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  industrial  activity  which  each  one  of  them  represents. 
Thus  the  group  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  contains,  including  the 
Deutsche  Bank  itself,  nineteen  separate  banking  institutions, 
connecting  it  with  such  important  centres  as  Hanover,  Dresden, 
Mannheim,  Osnabriick,  and  Elberfeld.  The  branches  of  the  bank 
itself  include  Frankfort.  Hamborg,  and  London.  Its  original 
capital  was,  in  March,  1870,  £750,000.  It  has  now  a  capital  of 
£10,000,000,  besides  a  reserve  approaching  £4,000,000.  It  pos- 
sesses twenty-seven  ofiBces  in  Berlin,  and  ten  at  Hamburg.  It 
has  formed  a  partnership  (Commandite)  with  banks  at  Madrid, 
Vienna,  and  other  places.  It  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank,  of  which  the  head  office  is  at  Shanghai, 
with  branches  at  Calcutta,  in  Japan,  and  in  China,  the  Deutsche- 
Ueberseeische  Bank,  of  which  the  head  oflSce  is  in  Beriin,  with 
branches  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  Bolivia,  Chili,  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  Spain— the  Banque  d'entreprises  ^lectriques — the 
Banque  des  Chemins  de  Fer  Orientaux— the  Banca  Commer- 
ciale  Italiana,  which  has  twenty -three  branches  in  Italy,  and  the 
Deutsche  Ostafrikanische  Bank.  The  connection  with  these  in- 
stitutions has  rarely  been  by  way  of  absolute  absorption.  The 
Deutsche  Bank  has  generally  proceeded  by  acquiring  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  shares  to  give  it  a  preponder- 
ating influence.  It  has,  however,  absorbed  several  banks, 
including  two  which  had  previously  incorporated  fourteen 
separate  establishments,  one  that  had  taken  over  six, 
and  others  which  had  done  the  same  with  four  or  five 
other  banks,  while  it  has  an  interest  in  ninety-two  other  banks 
and  in  tw^enty-seven  mercantile  institutions — *' Entreprises  de 
Transport  et  de  Navigation  ** — twenty-five  breweries,  fifty-four 
steel- w^orks  and  coal-mines,  twenty-four  textile  industries,  seven- 
teen chemical  works,  fourteen  electrical  works,  thirty -two  engine 
works,  five  manufactories  of  bricks,  forty-five  various  enterprises 
such  as  hotels,  distilleries,  mills,  etc.  It  is  represented  on  the 
governing  body  of  twenty -eight  of  these  societies.  It  has  been 
occupied  with  the  railways  of  AnatoUa  and  with  that  of  Bagdad, 
also  in  the  issue  of  many  loans  and  conversions.  Besides  theao 
various  activities,  the  last  balance-sheet  of  the  Deutsche  Bank 
to  hand  shows  current  accounts  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
about  £44  JOG  ,000.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  account  it  holds 
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more  than  £21,000,000  in  bills  receivable,  among  other  assets. 
Thus  it  appears  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded, 
'*  Texploitation  des  affaires  de  toutes  sortes;  Banque  proprement 
dite,  operations  financiferes,  credit,  Amissions,  affaires  Indus- 
trielles  et  immobiliires,"  This  description  appears  to  be  re- 
peated in  all  the  stattrtes  of  the  banks  referred  to.  I  have 
thought  it  would  better  assist  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
development  of  modern  banking  in  Germany,  and  to  understand 
the  inner  working  of  the  great  German  banks,  if  I  employed  the 
space  at  my  disposal  by  giving  a  rough  summary  of  the  work 
of  one  bank  than  if  I  had  endeavoured  to  give  a  more  general 
sketch  of  the  contents  of  Dr.  Depitre's  interesting  work,  which 
supplies  a  very  valuable  history  of  the  progress  of  the  great  banks 
of  Germany,  Unlike  as  their  business  is  in  many  details  to  what 
is  usually  understood  in  England  under  the  description  of  bank- 
ing, these  institutions  have  had  a  very  large  share  in  the  de- 
velopment ol  Germany  at  the  present  time.  The  Eeichsbank 
does  not  come  under  the  purview  of  Dr,  Depitre — its  operations 
are  those  of  pure  banking,  but  it  also  has  assisted  largely  in  the 
successful  result. 

We  must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  very  useful  book  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  it  may  be  translated  into  English.  It 
would  bo  well  if  with  this  work  the  very  valuable  volume  of  Dr. 
Eiesser,  Zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  detiischen  Grossbanken 
mil  besondefer  Rucksicht  auf  die  KonzenifationsbestTebungen^ 
may  also  find  a  translator  and  a  publisher  in  England,  The  posi- 
tion of  banking  in  Germany  is  but  Uttle  known  to  the  English 
reader.  Recent  German  publications  show  that  they  understand 
the  course  of  business  operations  in  England  very  thorooghly. 
Reciprocity  of  information  is,  in  every  way,  desirable. 

R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave 


A  History  of  English  Philanthropy.  From  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Monasteries  to  the  taking  of  the  First  Census,  By 
B.  KiSKMAN  Gray,  (London :  P,  S.  King  and  Son. 
1905.     Pp.  XV.  302.) 

There  is  no  study  more  full  of  **  human  interest"  than  that 
of  the  many  forms  taken  by  philanthropy,  including  as  it  must 
both  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  benefit  and  the  motives  of 
I  those  who  are  to  give.  From  this  point  of  view  the  book  before 
us  will  well  repay  the  reader  by  the  wealth  of  curious  information 
it  brings  together* 
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But  the  history  of  philanthropy  does  not  consist  entirely,  or 
indeed  mainly,  in  a  record  of  its  curiosities,  or  even  of  its  changes 
and  developments.  It  cannot  be  properly  described  or  understood 
without  some  consideration  of  itfi  effect  upon  the  community 
within  which  aud  upon  which  it  plays ;  and  of  this  the  author 
shows  himself  in  his  Preface  to  be  fully  aware*  *'  The  one  ques- 
tion/' he  writes,  '*into  which  all  the  others  resolve  themselves 
is  this  :—'  What  is  the  meaning  and  worth  of  philanthropy?*" 
He  wisely  refrains  from  committing  himself  to  any  comprehen- 
sive answer  as  the  result  of  his  studies ;  though  it  is  not  difficult 
to  gather  that  his  general  impression  is  adverse,  on  the  ground 
that  charity  is  never  able  to  overtake  the  distress  with  which  it 
endeavours  to  cope.  Strangely  enough,  the  one  form  of  philan* 
thropy  which  has  always  proved  most  futile  and  mischievous  is 
the  one  which  he  singles  out  for  unqualified  approval — ^i.e.,  the 
provision  of  work  for  the  *  *  unemployed  *  *  by  charitable  or 
municipal  funds.  The  action  of  the  Privy  Council  circa  1630, 
in  making  **  a  strenuous  effort  to  absorb  the  surplus  labour  power 
of  the  country,"  is  praised  as  "the  sound  policy  of  the  State/* 
regardless  of  the  probability  that  it  led  directly  and  inevitably  to 
the  Act  of  Settlements,  with  all  its  attendant  hardships  and 
mischievous  hindrances  to  the  free  movement  of  labour  (see 
Preamble  to  the  Act).  We  note  also  in  this  connection  that  there 
is  no  reference  to  Defoe's  classical  pamphlet,  **  Giving  Alms  No 
Charity,"  with  its  masterly  exposition  of  the  economic  folly  of 
endeavouring  to  cure  poverty  by  the  creation  of  philanthropic 
industry.  A  more  strange  omission,  considering  the  sympathies 
of  the  author,  is  the  Bill  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  pamphlet, 
and  which  was  actually  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1704, 
for  *'a  complete  organisation  of  labour,  by  establishing  great 
parochial  manufactories  and  raising  capital  by  poor-rates,  in 
order  to  carry  on  in  each  such  manufactory  a  trade  in  which 
paupers  might  be  employed  as  labourers  "  (Pashly,  ''Poor  Law 
Pauperism  "). 

The  spirit  of  the  book  throughout  is  one  of  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  difScuIties  and  distresses  of  the  poor :  sympathy  with  the 
distresses  of  the  philanthropist  appears  also,  but  is  naturally  less 
whole-hearted.  The  school  to  which  the  author  belongs  is  evident 
from  his  readiness  to  escape  from  the  search  of  particular  causes 
of  failures  by  attributing  them  to  "the  nature  of  the  social 
organism,"  and  from  his  faith  in  Governments  to  succeed  where 
voluntary  workers  faiL 

Helen  Bosanquet 
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The    Iron    Trade   of    Great    Britain.     By    J. 
(Methuen  and  Co.     Books  on  BoisinesB. 
1906.     Pp.  vi.+227.) 


Stephen  Jeans. 
Price  2s,  6d.  net. 


Mr.  Jeans,  as  secretary  to  the  British  Iron  Trade  Associa- 
tion, as  formerly  secretary  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  as 
managing  editor  of  The  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review^  has  had 
quite  exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  iron  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  this  little  book 
he  does  not  deal  with  the  technical  progress  and  conditions  of 
the  industry  except  so  far  as  that  is  incidentally  necessary  to  the 
description  of  the  different  iron-making  districts  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  competitive  efficiency,  both  with  eaeh  other 
and  in  relation  to  their  chief  foreign  rivals.  His  object  is  rather 
to  deal  '*with  the  more  strictly  commercial  aspects  of  the  iron 
trade  situation/*  and  even  here  he  has  most  closely  in  view  the 
conditions  of  international  competition.  Much  of  what  he  has 
written  is  of  great  value,  and  few  points  of  importance  escape  at 
least  some  discussion,  but  the  general  impression  given  by  the 
book  is  that  it  is  too  loosely  compacted.  This  is  partly  due,  of 
course,  to  the  very  wide  field  which  had  to  be  somehow  compressed 
into  a  small  compass,  but  the  same  lack  of  grip  is  manifested 
about  many  of  the  details.  His  discussion  of  pig-iron  costs  in 
Chapter  VI.  fails  to  convince  because  he  does  not  give  the  years 
to  which  his  figures  relate.  On  p.  42  he  gives  the  *'  approximate 
costs  of  conveying  the  material  required  to  make  one  ton  of  pig- 
iron  '^  at  Middlesbrough,  **some  years  ago,''  as  85.  6d.  per  ton; 
on  p.  30  he  quotes  figures  from  Mr;  (now  Sir)  Hugh  Bell,  giving 
the  same  railway  costs,  also  **  some  years  ago,'*  as  95.  4id.,  while 
on  the  same  page  he  states  that  railway  costs  had  risen  13  per 
cent,  above  this  rate  at  a  time  when  general  costs  had  risen. 
Also  on  pp.  30  and  31 ,  while  discussing  the  rise  since  Sir  Hugh 
Beirs  calculation,  he  deals  with  the  increased  cost  of  every  item 
except  wages,  which  constitute  over  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  out- 
lay. Again,  he  gives  a  disproportionate  amount  of  space  to  a 
pessimistic  forecast  of  the  future  cost  of  Cleveland  iron  by  Mr, 
F,  Pease,  though  his  views  were  controverted  at  the  time  they 
rere  made,  and  Mr.  Jeans  admits  that  the  prophecy  is  opposed 
to  the  general  view.  Again,  to  state  on  p.  118  that  **  the  methods 
whereby  iron  ore  and  coal  are  mined,  coke  is  manufactured,  and 
pig-iron  is  produced  are  in  all  essential  details  the  same  as  those 
which  prevailed  half  a  century  ago/'  is  thoroughly  to  mislead  the 
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reader,  even  though  the  next  sentence  ia  a  partial  contradiction - 
To  say  that  **  on  the  whole  the  cost  of  producing  pig-iron  has  not, 
in  Great  Britain  at  least,  greatly  altered  during  the  last  fifty 
years/*  is  a  statement  at  first  sight  so  astonishing  that  it  ought 
to  be  supported  by  evidence,  for  after  Mr.  Jeans's  treatment  of 
recent  figures  one  cannot  unreservedly  accept  his  verdict. 

Turning  to  prices,  one  misses  a  tabulation  of  the  Cleveland 
** realised'*  prices,  vsrhich,  especially  in  recent  years,  are  much 
more  important  than  Scotch  warrant  prices.  Those  prices  which 
are  given  should  have  been  carried  farther  back  and  a  closer  com- 
parison instituted  between  the  prices  of  finished  and  semi-manu- 
factured products.  British  associations  for  the  control  of  prices 
are  dismissed  in  a  perfunctory  paragraph,  and  international  asso- 
ciations even  more  curtly.  Similarly,  the  emergence  of  large 
amalgamations  and  their  probable  power  to  control  competitioo 
deserves  more  than  half  a  dozen  lines. 

The  chapters  dealing  specifically  with  foreign  trade  are  more 
satisfactory,  though  on  p*  116  that  bug-bear  of  an  American  deluge 
of  ten  million  tons  of  dumped  iron— a  phenomenon  which  can  only 
be  discussed  in  mixed  metaphor— is  brought  forward.  In  Chapter 
XV.  the  apparent  development  of  the  British  export  trade  from 
semi-manufactured  to  finished  goods  should  have  been  treated ;  a 
table  of  machinery  exports  is  given,  but  it  is  not  correlated  with 
the  other  facts,  and  ships  seem  to  be  omitted.  Chapter  X.,  on 
some  general  conditions  affecting  the  iron  industry,  is  good,  but  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  in  diBcuBsing  the  effect  of  local  rates  on 
trade  it  is  not  enough  to  give  totals.  The  growth  of  local  rales 
in  the  different  iron  districts,  considered  in  relation  to  servicea 
rendered  and  to  the  growth  of  population  caused  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry,  would  form  an  interesting  subject  for 
investigation. 

Heney  W.  Macrosty 


Consifuciwe  Democracy :  the  Economics  of  a  Square  DeaL  By 
WiLLUM  E.  Smythe,  (London :  Macmillan  Company, 
1905.     8vo.     Pp.  vii.,  457.     7s,  6d.  net.) 

A  BELIEVER  in  the  ultimate  truth  of  Socialism,  the  author  of 
the  above  work  advocates  a  gigantic  system  of  State  regulation 
and  management  to  vindicate  popular  liberty  against  Plutocracy  > 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  Socialism  in  the  future.  CoHDperation 
is  **  the  very  Ark  of  the  Covenant  "  ;  and  Monopoly,  in  its  present 
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form  **  a  real  menace  to  popular  liberty/*  but  another  name 
"for  industrial  consolidation  and  economic  solidarity/*  The 
State f  therefore,  must  regulate  it,  whilst  assisting  it  to  perfect 
itself,  and  must  so  provide  a  "square  deal  for  every  man.*' 
Under  this  system  Capital  would  obtain  fair  and  liberal  interest, 
absolutely  guaranteed,  but  would  lose  all  claim  to  future  gains 
due  to  the  growth  of  society.  The  manager  will  get  his  salary 
as  now,  with  the  approval  not  of  a  few  shareholders  only  but 
of  the  labourers  and  the  general  public.  Out  of  the  future  in- 
crease the  consumer  will  get  lower  prices,  the  labourer  increase 
of  wages  and  undreamed-of  chances  of  betterment. 

The  resulting  increase  in  efficiency  will  involve  much  inci- 
dental hardship,  for  Mr.  Smythe  holds  that  all  economic  progress 
is  at  the  expense  of  individuals — '*  the  wounded  on  the  economic 
battlefield.''  Part  III,,  which  deals  with  the  Surplus  Man — 
the  man  who  through  no  fault  of  his  own  cannot  satisfy  his 
reasonable  wants  according  to  his  standard  of  living — is  the  most 
interesting  and  the  best  portion  of  the  work.  **The  surplus 
[)eople "  and  the  ''unemployed/*  are  not  synonymous;  the 
boundary  line  is  not  *' horizontal' *  but  **  perpendicular/*  nm- 
ning  through  the  whole  fabric  of  society  from  apex  to  base.  The 
author  has  less  pity  for  the  men  at  the  bottom,  if  their  standard 
has  been  raised,  than  for  those  near  the  very  top,  whose  standard 
has  been  lowered.  It  is  ''  from  any  attempt  to  compel  a  large 
part  of  the  population  to  accept  a  lower  standard"  that  the 
gravest  peril.  Revolution,  ever  will  spring,  *'  The  surplus  man 
is  the  sharp  edge  of  the  social  problem/* 

The  Kepublic  has  immense  possibilities  for  development. 
Again,  therefore,  the  Stat«  must  step  in,  mobilise  the  surplus 
man,  and  send  him  to  make  these  possibilities  into  realities;  and 
as  new  towns  are  built  and  new  territories  opened  up,  room 
will  be  found  for  the  surplus  man  of  every  trade  and  profession 
from  the  banker  downwards.  From  the  **  able-bodied  man  who 
does  not  know  where  his  next  meal  is  to  come  from  **  an  army 
of  peace  may  be  formed,  to  conquer  nature  in  the  home  terri- 
tories^ as  the  army  o!  war  conquers  men  in  foreign  lands.  The 
book  concludes  with  chapters  on  *'  The  Future  of  the  Individual  *' 
and  *'  Shall  Religion  have  a  New  Function?  " 

N.  B.  Deablb 
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Water  TransporiQtton :  its  Economic  lm.pOfinnce,  By  Fbaks 
Haigh  Dixon,  Professor  of  Economics,  Dartmouth  College, 
U.S.A. 

This  gaper,  published  in  the  Proceedinga  of  the  St.  Louis 
Railway  Club  (Vol.  x.,  No.  7)  for  November,  1905,  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  our  nevply-appointed  Royal  Commission  on 
Canals  and  Waterways,  for  it  gives  a  useful  and  impartial  account 
of  the  present  position  of  inland  water  transport  in  the  United 
States.  And  in  the  United  States,  unlike  the  countries  of  the 
Contineot  of  Europe,  free  competition  exists  between  water  and 
land  carriage.  Not  but  that,  even  in  America,  the  Govern- 
ments, both  Federal  and  State,  have  to  some  extent  taken  the 
side  of  the  waterway.  For,  on  the  improvement  of  the  great 
rivers,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Hudson,  and  on  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  canals — the  Erie  more  especi- 
ally—they have  spent  amounts  far  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
subsidies  and  land  grants  they  have  given  to  railroads.  But  at 
least  the  Governments  of  America  have  not,  like  those  of  France 
and  Germany,  refused  to  allow  their  railways  to  reduce  their 
rates  at  competitive  points.  What,  then,  has  been  the  resnlt  of 
the  competition?  Professor  Dixon  shall  tell  the  atory  in  his 
own  words  ;— - 

**Oiir  river  highways  are  almost  absolutely  unused,  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight.  But 
few  rivers  have  traffic  enough  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the 
statistical  tables.  The  mighty  Hudson  does  not  appear  in  the 
list,  .  .  .  The  rivers  which  extend  inland  in  so  many  of  the 
Southern  States  are  of  practically  no  effect  in  competition  with 
the  railroads.  .  .  .  The  steamers  are  inadequate  for  the  handling 
of  the  traffic,  and  even  if  they  could  handle  it,  the  railroads  could 
offer  rates  so  low  as  to  drive  them  out  of  business.  .  .  .  It  ia 
evident  that  the  Lower  Mississippi  can  no  longer  be  regarded  aa 
a  serious  factor  in  the  transportation  problem  of  the  cities  along 
its  banks.  .  ,  -  The  traffic  of  the  Missouri,  never  large,  has  been 
practically  wiped  out  by  railroad  competition.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly 
the  recent  sharp  decline  of  traffic  on  the  Missisaippi  has  bean 
due  to  the  perfection  of  railroad  systems  which  parallel  it,  and 
which  are  enabled,  as  the  result  of  easy  grades,  to  haul  enormoua 
trainloads  at  very  low  cost.*' 

Such  is  the  position  on  the  great  rivers.  And  naturally,  if 
the  rivers  cannot  hold  their  own  with  the  railroads,  the  mere 
barge  canals  are  in  etill  worse  case.     Professor  Dixon  tells  of 
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two  canals  in  Ohio,  of  the  canals  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
Morris  Canal  in  New  Jersey,  all  threatened  with  abandonment ; 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  "of  small  and  stationary 
traflBc  ** ;  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  '*  a  dismal  failure  ** ;  and 
finally,  and  at  some  length,  of  the  famous  Erie  CanaL  **The 
Erie  Canal  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  modem  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  The  railroads  .  .  .  have  left  the  canal  far  in  the  rear, 
.  .  .  Its  total  tonnage  has  been  gradually  declining  for  many 
years.  .  ,  ,  Of  the  total  tonnage  of  freight  carried  by  railroads 
and  canals  in  New  York  [State]  the  canal  tonnage  has  fallen 
with  almost  unwavering  regularity  from  68*9  per  cent,  in  1859 
to  5  per  cent,  in  1903,  .  .  *  [Railway]  competition  has  entirely 
outdistanced  any  possible  scale  of  charges  upon  such  canals  as 
exist  at  the  present  time.  ,  .  .  Mr.  Carnegie,  once  an  advocate 
of  the  proposed  Pittsburg-Lake  Erie  Canal,  made  the  following 
statement  before  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1898  : 
*  Such  has  been  the  progress  of  railway  development  that,  if 
we  had  a  canal  to-day  from  Lake  Erie  through  the  Ohio  Valley 
to  Beaver,  free  of  toll,  we  could  not  afford  to  put  boats  on  it. 
It  is  cheaper  to-day  to  transfer  the  ore  to  50-ton  cars,  and  bring 
it  to  our  works  at  Pittsburg  over  our  railway,  than  it  would  be 
to  bring  it  by  canal.*  ** 

Professor  Dixon  then  proceeds  to  explain  why  the  oft-repeated 
tale  of  the  progress  of  internal  navigation  in  France  and  Germany 
has  no  relevance  of  application  to  the  United  States.  But  as,  for 
this  purpose,  he  adopts  the  arguments  and  in  great  measure  the 
actual  words  of  a  very  recent  article  of  mine  in  the  Journal, 
there  is  no  reason  to  summarise  here  this  portion  of  his  paper. 
His  conclusion  is  as  follows  : — 

**  My  plea  would  not  be  for  an  abandonment  of  aU  forms  of 
water  transportation,  but  rather  for  a  thorough  and  conscientious 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  in  the  case,  before  an  improve- 
ment is  decided  upon.  Two  considerations  should  above  all 
others  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  determination  of  the  feasibility  of 
any  project;  first,  the  very  positive  hmitations  to  the  efficiency 
of  rivers  and  canals  as  transportation  agencies,  because  of  their 
lack  of  flexibihty  and  the  natural  disabilities  under  which  they 
suffer;  and  second,  that  water  transportation  is  not  necessarily 
cheap  simply  because  the  Government  constructs  and  maintains 
the  channel.  Such  an  assertion  is  true  only  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion, and  possibly  also  of  large  bodies  of  water  like  the  Lakes, 
although  this  last  is  doubtful.  By  all  means  let  us  have  our 
waterways  developed  when   such    development    is  economically 
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justifiable,  Wliat  is  justifiable  must  be  a  matter  of  judgment, 
and  possibly  to  some  extent  of  experimentation,  but  the  burd 
of  proof  rests  upon  its  advocates.  Such  projects  should  be  carfl 
lied  out  by  the  localities  interested,  and  the  burden  should  be 
borne  by  those  who  derive  the  benefit.  Only  in  large  under- 
takings of  national  concern  should  the  general  Government  be 
called  upon  for  aid.  But  I  protest  most  vigorously  against  the 
deluge  of  schemes  poured  in  upon  Congress  at  every  session  by 
reckless  advocates,  who,  disregarding  altogether  the  cost  of  their 
crazy  measures  in  the  increased  burden  of  general  taxation,  argue 
for  the  inherent  cheapness  of  water  transportation,  and  vurge  the 
construction  at  public  expense  of  works  whose  trafiBc  will  never 
cover  the  cost  of  maintenance/* 

W.    M.    ACWOBTH 


U Impenalisme  ^.conomique  et  la  gTande  Industrie  anglaise. 
Par  Paul  Gaunay.  (Paris  :  Librairie  Gt^nerale  de  Droit  et 
de  Jurisprudence,     Pp.  xxi.,  325.     1905,) 

The  author  is  thoroughly  well  posted  with  information  :  the 
book  begins  with  bibliographies  in  which  we  have  not  detected^ 
any  noticeable  gaps.  It  is  an  account  of  the  present  fiscal  ques- 
tion in  the  first  part  and  a  review  of  the  chief  British  industries 
in  its  second  part.  The  first  part  contains  five  chapters  :  the 
opening  one  is  a  sketch  of  our  commercial  policy  since  the 
Methuen  treaty,  and  the  other  three  deal  respectively  with  con- 
temporary Imperialism,  the  proposed  Imperial  ZoUverein,  pre- 
ferential tariffs,  and  retaliation,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sympathetic  expositor  rather  than  of  the  critic.  Our  relative 
economic  position  has  changed,  we  are  told ;  to  continue  produc- 
ing in  the  face  of  foreign  competition  has  become  one  of  our 
prime  needs,  and  hence  the  Colonial  trade  federation  will  come 
about  ultimately  without  any  doubt.  If  it  does  not.  Great 
Britain  is  doomed  to  rank  with  second-rate  Powers,  or  even  to 
sink  to  the  same  level  as  Spain  (in  what  respects  exactly  we  are 
not  told).  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  present 
relative  economic  positions  of  the  leading  countries  this  forecast 
is  very  bold  and  premature,  especially  as  no  close  proof  la  at* 
tempted  of  the  way  in  which  the  Colonial  Zollverein  ia  to  avert 
our  impending  ruin*  Our  author  admits  (p.  106)  that  preferential 
treatment  of  Colonial  produce  will  raise  our  costs  of  production 
and  BO  weaken  our  competing  power  in  foreign  markets,  but  he 
seems  to  find  in  this  fact  only  a  need  for  reciprocity  and  retalia- 
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tion,  which  are  quite  rightly  represented  as  dangerous  double- 
edged  weapons.  There  is  no  necessity  to  examine  further  the 
contents  of  Part  I.  :  it  contains,  I  think,  nothing  new,  but  it  is 
a  perfectly  fair  representation  of  the  main  ideas  at  work : 
analytically  it  is  not  strong,  and  the  writer  gives  no  hint  that  he 
IB  possessed  of  suflScient  scientific  equipment  to  appreciate  fully 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  Free  Trade  reply.  Part  I.  concludes  : 
**Keform  is  not  imminent,  but  it  approaches.  I  should  like  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  liberal.  Such  is  the  tradition  of  England, 
Such  is  also  her  interest/' 

Part  II.  is  a  survey  of  the  position  of  our  leading  industries. 
They  are  treated  under  the  headings  of  coal,  iron  and  steel, 
mechanical  engineering,  tin-plate  and  galvanised  iron,  cotton, 
wool,  linen,  silk,  and  chemicals,  and  chapters  follow  upon  in* 
dustrial  concentration,  railways,  and  canals.  The  book  concludes 
with  an  account  of  how  France — who  is  not  to  escape  scot-free — 
would  be  affected  by  an  alteration  of  the  English  commercial 
system,  and  with  tw^o  pages  of  alarmist  summing-up,  in  which 
we  are  warned  that  we  must  find  a  remedy  for  our  threatening 
decadence  rapidly,  and  apply  it  energetically.  On  the  whole, 
there  are  no  serious  gaps  in  the  statistical  representation  of  the 
state  of  our  industries,  but  it  is  wildly  inaccurate  to  say  that, 
though  a  good  number  of  employers  in  the  cotton  industry  follow 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour  represents  better  the  aspirations 
of  the  cotton  industry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of 
Lancashire  employers  are  opposed  to  any  departure  from  our 
present  policy.  The  great  defect  in  Part  11.  is  the  want  of  a 
fully  reasoned  account  of  how  our  various  industries  would  be 
Ejected  by  the  fiscal  changes  suggested. 

S.  J*  Chapman 


L' Assistance  par  le  Tratail,  et  les  jardins  ouvners  en  France, 
Par  Marcel  Lecoq.     (Paris  :  Giard  et  Briire,  1906.) 

The  enormous  difficulty  of  deaUng  with  the  unemployed  pro- 
blem has  been  so  acutely  realised  in  England  during  the  last 
few  months  that  the  attempts  of  other  countries  to  grapple  w^ith 
the  same  difficulties  must  be  of  considerable  interest  to  us  at  the 
present  moment. 

In  L* Assistance  par  le  Travail  M.  Lecoq  deals  with  some  of 
the  methods  adopted  in  France.  His  book  is  mainly  a  historical 
account  of  past  experiments  made  by  the  State,  especially  those 
of  the  critical  periods  following  the  revolutions  of  1793  and  of 
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1848,  when  the  '*  right*'  to  work  was  set  forth  as  an  abstract 
principle*  These  experiments  are  interesting  in  showing  the 
snares  and  pitfalls  that  beset  the  best^intentioned  legislator.  As 
little  attempt  was  made  then  as  now  to  discriminate  between 
the  loafer  and  the  genuine  unemployed,  and  inevitable  failure  was 
the  result. 

After  the  Eevolution  the  National  Assembly  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  question  of  unemployment,  and  at  no 
subsequent  period,  says  M.  Lecoq,  was  the  subject  studied  with 
so  much  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  As  a  result ^  public  works  (roads, 
canals,  fortifications,  etc)  were  undertaken,  to  provide  employ- 
ment. The  results  were  disastrous.  A  large  army  of  idle  men 
was  formed,  badly  organised,  drawing  "time"  wages  on  in- 
suflBcient  work.  In  Paris  alone  27,000  men  were  employed  in 
this  way.  A  lively  account  is  drawn  of  the  condition  of  things 
under  this  system.  Any  locality  in  which  work  was  to  be  under- 
taken invariably  petitioned  against  the  threatened  invasion,  and 
begged  for  reinforcements  of  troops  as  protection  against  the 
depredations  of  the  workmen.  The  evils  which  resulted  were 
greater  than  those  which  the  system  sought  to  combat.  CJonse- 
quently^  the  public  works  were  closed,  the  Government  declaring 
that  the  result  had  been  to  encourage  in  the  worker  the  dangerous 
belief  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  relieve  him  of 
all  responsibility  and  foresight  in  seeking  w^ork. 

Napoleon  then  takes  up  the  problem.  He  writes  in  1807  to 
the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  :  **  Every  beggar  must  be  arrested, 
not  to  be  put  in  prison,  but  in  order  that  he  may  be  taught  how 
to  earn  his  bread/'  This  enlightened  view,  however,  did  not 
lead  to  much,  and  subsequently  institutions  dealing  with  this 
class  became » in  their  severity,  repressive  rather  than  educational. 

The  national  workshops  of  1848  failed  as  earlier  attempts  had 
done.  The  tailors'  and  shoe-makers'  workshops,  where  the  men 
were  paid  on  piecework,  were  more  satisfactory.  As  a  whole, 
however,  the  system  resembled  indiscriminate  charity  rather  than 
an  application  of  the  "  right  '*  to  work,  and  the  nation  demanded 
its  cessation. 

Modem  efforts  have  sprung  more  from  private  initiative,  and 
have  been  more  successful  in  being  of  a  less  sweeping  character. 
The  problem  has  been  treated  intensively  rather  than  exten- 
sively, and  the  principle  recognised  that  each  case  must  be  dealt 
with  according  to  its  own  special  character.  Unemployment 
cannot  be  lumped  together  and  dealt  with  in  the  mass, 

M.  Lecoq  describes  in  detail  many  private  and  municipal  in- 
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Btitutions  in  Paris  and  other  large  towns ,  but  most  of  these  are 
of  a  charitable  nature,  and  do  not  deal  with  genuine  uneinploy- 

Iment.  One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  described  is 
tha  agricultural  colony  at  La  Chalmelle,  started  in  1891,  and 
based  od  the  German  labour  colonies.  Large  tracts  of  swampy 
mid  unproductive  ground  have  been  reclaimed  by  men  who  at 
some  time  had  worked  on  the  land,  but  had  drifted  into  the 
large  towns.  Several  large  institutions  provide  men  and  women 
^  with  temporary  employment  (wood-chopping,  sawing,  sewing, 
f  etc.),  and  assist  them  to  find  permanent  employment  elsewhere* 
Home-work  is  frequently  given  out  by  the  municipaUty  to  women , 
who  make  the  clothing  required  for  inmates  of  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions. 

The  subject  of  allotment  gardens  hardly  falls  within  the  scope 
of  the  book,  but  their  growth  in  France  is  briefly  sketched,  and 

t their  further  development  strongly  advocated  as  being  of  the 
greatest  physical  and  moral  benefit  to  the  worker, 
\  Mabqrieta  Beer 


Gruridriss  der  Allgemeinen  Volkswirischaftslehre,  Von  Gustav 
ScHMOLLER.  Zweitcr  Teil.  (Leipzig  :  Dunker  und  Hum* 
blot.) 


In  a  former  number  of  this  Joobnal  some  attempt  waa 
made  to  give  an  account  of  the  method  which  has  been  pursued 
by  Professor  Schmoller  in  ecx)nomic  teaching,  and  which  he 
adopts  in  the  present  work,  of  which  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  is  before  us*  In  the  first  volume,  after  a  discussion  of 
several  preliminary  matters,  including  such  important  points  as 
the  general  relation  of  economic  to  the  more  general  social  Ufe, 
and  the  bearing  of  technical  progress  on  production,  he  sketches 
the  various  forms  of  productive  organisation.  In  other  words, 
lie  deals  with  what  he  terms,  by  analogy,  the  anatomy.  Thus 
the  family,  the  town,  the  state,  and  the  other  economic  bodies 
developed  for  production  are  sketched,  and  their  conditions  and 
nature  analysed.  In  the  present  volume  the  functions  of  these 
bodies  are  the  subject  of  treatment.  Thus  the  reader  has  placed 
before  him  the  body  in  action.  Social  action  is  described  as  it 
takes  place,  not  in  one  country  but  in  many,  and  its  growth  is 
traced  from  early  to  recent  times.  As  before  the  growing  struc- 
ture oocupied  attention ,  so  here  the  discharge  of  function  is  fol* 
lowed  as  it  develops  with  the  growing  structure  and  adapts  itself 
to  the  more  perfect  attainment  of  its  purpose.  In  a  p^««^  this 
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may  be  regarded  as  the  most  subatantial  part  of  the  entire  work, 
occupying  as  it  does  the  third  book,  which  may  be  described 
dealing  with  normal  economic  development  through  its  variou 
stages.  Nor  must  the  change  of  structure  involved  in  the 
growth  of  function  be  overlooked.  On  these  points  everyoB 
has  much  to  leani  from  Professor  Schmoller's  treatment.  Ite-^ 
membering  the  task  which  the  writer  has  before  him  in  tracing 
out  a  gradual  evolution  in  function  as  well  as  in  form,  it  is  no 
surprise  to  find  that  three  subjects  occupy  the  greatest  share  of 
his  attention.  Exchange  and  distribution  necessarily  mark  the 
change ,  and  so  the  development  of  those  subjects  which  comprise 
and  condition  these  is  dealt  with  at  length.  There  is  the  de- 
velopment of  locomotion  and  the  organised  means  of  exchange 
in  markets ;  next  w©  pass  to  money  and  credit ;  while,  lastly,  the 
division  of  labour  with  its  effects  on  the  distribution  of  wealth 
is  described  and  analysed.  Though  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the 
main  purport  of  the  third  book  in  com|>aratively  bare  outline, 
it  must  be  added  that  such  simplicity  of  outline  does  not  imply 
any  narrowness  of  view^  The  contrary  is  the  case.  Each 
matter  is  conceived  in  its  widest  sense,  and  treated  not  only  as 
a  separate  subject,  but  in  its  broad  social  circumstances  and 
consequences.  Again,  the  growth  of  these  conditions  of  de- 
velopment is  traced  in  their  gradual  evolution,  not  in  one 
country  but  in  many ;  and  foUow'ed  by  an  attempt  to  summarise 
the  wiiole  as  presented  in  the  general  trend  of  the  developed  and 
develophig  w^orld.  Lastly,  the  delineation  of  the  subject,  thus 
embodied  in  fact,  is  accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  various 
theories  w^hich  other  thinkers  have  formulated,  and  by  some 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  included. 

With  the  fourth  book  the  author  turns  to  new  considerations. 
In  the  two  preceding  books  he  has  dealt  with  structure  and  with 
normal  growth.  He  has  described  and  examined  the  organisms 
of  an  economic  society,  and  further  shown  us  these  in  active 
operation.  To  pursue  his  own  analogy,  the  anatomy  and  physio- 
Jogy  of  an  economic  society  have  formed  his  task;  but  now  a 
new  aspect  reveals  itself.  As  in  the  human  body,  so  in  the  social 
body  certain  pathological  conditions  present  themselves  as 
thwarting  progress  and  threatening  life*  In  the  fourth  book.. 
where  he  turns  back  as  it  were  to  view  society  in  its  more 
prehensive  economic  aspect,  these  receive  treatment.  Put  quite" 
briefly  they  are,  crises,  class  divisions,  and  international  trade 
policy,  A  moment's  reflection  shows  the  bearing  of  these.  A 
growing  industrial  society  encounters  difficulties  in  three  ways. 
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It  has  difficulties  in  its  own  commercial  organisation,  where  de- 
pression, alternating  with  a  feverish  and  often  unhealthy 
activity,  is  manifest;  it  is  threatened  vtdth  danger  by  divisions 
and  strife  among  those  who  are  comprised  in  it,  who  are  formed 
into  classes  divided  in  many  ways  and  at  times  ranged  in  evea 
hostile  relations ;  while  lastly,  each  economic  unit,  whether  city, 
state,  nation,  or  empire,  has  to  maintain  its  position  among  other 
similar  units,  and  to  secure  its  trade  from  attack.  These  diffi- 
culties are  described  in  their  historical  growth  and  their  nature 
and  meaning  analysed,  while  to  some  extent  a  forecast  as  to  their 
future  is  furnished. 

The  fourth  book  ends  with  historical  theory,  and  here  Pro- 
fessor SchmoUer  attempts  some  uniform  and  causative  account 
of  the  development  which  has  taken  place  along  the  lines  which 
he  has  already  indicated.  After  a  brief  but  masterly  summary 
of  the  several  theories  of  other  writers,  he  tm-ns  to  the  conclusions 
sketched,  as  he  says,  some  thirty  years  ago,  but  strengthened 
by  long  years  of  additional  study. 

When  we  turn  from  what  has  been  mere  description  of  the 
present  work  to  try  some  estimate,  however  inadequate,  of  its 
value,  two  things  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  offer  any  criticism  on  any  particular  part  of  the 
book.  Obviously,  there  must  be  much  that  is  controversial  in 
a  work  of  this  scope,  which  deals  with  historical  and  economic 
development  on  a  basis  so  wide,  and  which  necessarily  comprises 
a  multitude  of  conclusions  on  separate  points  or  chains  of  fact. 
In  the  second  place,  certain  high  qualities  evinced  throughout 
must  be  stated,  e%^en  though  further  expression  of  admiration  for 
a  scholar  of  such  high  reputation  be  superfluous.  Wide  learning, 
careful  criticism,  discrimination  in  judgment,  power  of  general- 
isation are  present  in  remarkable  combination.  The  weak  point 
hes,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  side  of  abstract  analysis, 
though  even  in  this  respect  the  writer  shows  bis  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  written. 

Two  matters,  however,  call  for  some  discussion  ;  the  one, 
the  general  method ;  the  other,  the  theory  and  generalisations 
with  which  the  work  concludes.  So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned, 
it  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  how  the  work  is  to  be  viewed.  It 
is  certainly  a  monument  of  a  scholar's  general  equipment. 
Equally  certainly  it  is  a  work  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
both  historians  and  economists  by  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
the  expression  of  the  author*s  conclusions  on  many  matters 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  his  special  original  work, 
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Further,  it  mmj  be  add  tint  it  witaiitw  a  inaflB  of  knowledge, 
digested  and  suted  in  dae  rdatkn,  and  treated  cm  a  nnifonn 
plan.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ctften  difficolt  to  justify  the  in- 
tniaon  of  snch  long  sommaries  of  matmal  far  what  must  be 
taken  as  the  main  aim.  The  material,  so  to  say,  overlies  and 
so  obflcores  and  delays  die  moYemmt  of  the  argument,  fiat 
this  is  doe  to  the  twofold  object  in  the  book,  which  auns,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  generalisation,  on  tiie  other,  at  fmnishiiig  the 
reader  with  a  good  part  of  the  matmal  on  wUdb  the  generalisa- 
tion is  based.  This  toadies  the  general  qnestion  of  method  very 
dosely.  Is  it  desirable,  it  may  be  asked,  to  adopt  in  teaching 
a  system  whidi.  like  this,  arranges  material  according  to  the  par- 
ticolar  standpoint  from  which  the  teacher  sets  oat  and  the  par- 
ticular line  along  which  his  generalisations  proceed?  Farther 
than  that,  many  wonid  desire  some  separation  and  more  syste- 
matic analysis.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  valne  of  dih 
stract  theory  in  itself,  there  is  moch  to  be  said  for  the  view  that 
it  is  most  useless  when  forming  a  small  part  of  a  treatise  such 
as  the  present.  The  student,  for  instance,  loses  the  advantage 
which  its  study  gives  him  in  dealing  with  large  masses  of 
facts,  because  he  is  not  taught  to  follow  it  out  in  a  chain  of 
consecutive  reasoning. 

In  attempting  some  philoso[^c  summary  of  the  development 
of  man  and  human  society  as  portrayed  in  history.  Professor 
Schmoller,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  puts  aside  the  crude 
theories  which  seek  to  display  progress  as  detormined  by  some  one 
or  more  simple  external  causes.     These  mechanical  theories  fail  to 
represent  the  mysterious  and  complex  nature  of  society.     Even 
the  better  of  them,  which  divides  history  according  to  the  degree 
attained  in  the  division  of  labour,  is,  he  contends,  essentially 
one-sided.     His  own  theory,  which  he  puts  forward  somewhat 
tentatively,  is  not  much  more  than  a  brief  indication  of  the  main 
lines  along  which  social-economic  life  has  advanced.     Social  pro- 
gress is  the  result  of  many  combined  and  co-ordinated  tendencies, 
working  in  harmony  but  yet  subject  to  variation  in  the  propor- 
tions  in  which    they    are    respectively    manifested.     It    passes 
through  a  succession  of  phases  in  which  the  total  advance  is  to 
be  observed  in  a  large  number  of  different  organisms  or  communi- 
ties.    Thus  it  is  traced  in  a  long  line  of  development  from  the 
tribe    to   the  empire.     As   the    various  bodies   develop,  though 
certain  elements  may  remain  constant,  as,  for  instance,  the  in- 
stincts of  mutual  life,  unity  of  race,  and  the  like,  they  change 
in  respect  of  the  conditions  in  which  these  forces  manifest  them- 
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selves.  There  is  alteration  in  the  average  size  of  the  society, 
the  small  giving  place  to  the  greater,  in  the  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment and  administration,  and  in  the  degree  of  technical  economic 
efljciency  which  bears  along  with  it  many  and  necessary  social 
alterations  of  a  more  general  character.  The  social  organisms 
have  to  be  examined  and  their  growth  traced.  Thus  social  pro- 
gress is  achieved  partly  through  gradual  development  within  the 
group,  partly  by  means  of  and  always  amid  struggle  between 
the  various  groups. 

Careful  observation  enables  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
ciai  history  as  displayed  in  Oriental  States  and  that  more  con- 
luous  and  i^ermanent  growth  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
European  sphere,  arising  in  Greece  and  Borne,  then  passing 
through  the  mediaeval  period,  and  now  continued  in  modern 
nations.  These  two  lines  of  development  he  contrasts,  pointing 
out  the  essential  weakness  of  the  former,  where  state  organisation 
was  from  above  and  where  the  elements  requisite  tor  secxire 
social  expansion  and  advance  were  wanting.  Political  weakness 
and  instability  bar  the  way  to  social  and  economic  progress. 
From  the  Oriental  despotisms  we  turn  to  the  movement  of 
history  in  Europe.  Here  we  find  a  steady  development  passing 
^Ihrough  certain  well-defined  economic  stages.  The  stages,  as 
described  by  Professor  SchmoUer,  are  four  in  number.  The  stage 
of  agrarian  society  gives  place  to  that  in  which  town  life  plays 
an  miportant  part.  This  again  merges  into  the  period  of  small 
territorial  states,  to  which  succeeds  national  growth.  And  now 
we  live  in  the  time  of  great  nations  and  empires*  With  each 
change  occurs  an  alteration  in  economic  organisation.  Mean- 
time»  amid  this  onward  march  of  society,  and  partly  as  its  conse- 
quence, the  rise  and  fall  of  individual  races  with  their  special 
social  characteristics  call  for  attention. 

The  above  brief  sketch  presents  in  outline  the  theory  of 
social  history  which  underlies  much  of  Schmoller's  teaching,  and 
which  he  summarises  in  the  chapter  concluding  the  present  w^ork. 
It  is  furnished  here  not  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  but  as  the 
easiest  means  of  placing  before  the  reader  the  main  conception 
which  dominates  in  these  volumes,  and  which  determines  the 
method  of  the  teaching  they  contain.  The  aim  of  that  teach- 
ing is  to  describe  society  as  a  highly  organised  body  in  growth 
and  in  action.  A  study  of  the  present  work  reveals  the  care  with 
which  the  task  is  attempted,  and  the  great  learning  possessed 
by  the  author  and  used  in  a  masterly  fashion.  But  beyond  these 
qualities  in  value  is  the  suggest! veness  of  the  treatment,  which 
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goes  far  to  account  for  the  great  influence  exerted  by  Schmoller 
over  80  many  leading  eoonomists. 

B.  C.  K.  GoNNra 


Staatliche  Theorie  des  Geldes.    By  Gbobg  Frederick  Kkapp. 

(Leipzig,  1905.) 

It  IB  most  difficult  to  give  a  just  account  and  appreciation 
this  remarkable  book.  So  masterly  a  piece  of  reasoning  is  notofi 
presented  to  the  reader.  The  style  is  vigorous.  There  is  none  ( 
that  parade  of  learning  which  is  expressed  by  means  of  innumerable 
footnotes.  The  author  begins  with  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions of  his  subject,  and  is  never  led  astray  into  irrelevant 
matter.  But  the  book  is  not  easy  to  master.  A  new  nomen* 
clature  is  created.  The  number  of  new  words  coined  by  the 
author  is  so  great  that  more  than  half  of  the  words  or  expressioufi 
contained  in  the  index  of  technical  terms  at  the  end  of  the  book 
are  entirely  unfamiliar.  This  makes  the  book  diflBcult  at  first 
reading,  but  the  author  is  certainly  well  advised  to  make  theie 
coinages.  They  give  precision  to  his  ideas  and,  in  the  long  run, 
simplify  his  reasoning.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  many  of  the 
author*s  terms  do  not  become  a  regular  part  of  the  language 
used  in  books  about  money* 

The  author  leaves  the  reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  approaches  his  subject.  Money  is  made  by  legislative 
act.  It  does  not  necessarily  consist  of  stuff  of  any  particular 
kind,  such  as  metal,  nor  of  other  stuff  (e.g,  paper)  representing 
metal.  This  is  evident  enough,  but  much  nonsense  is  written 
every  day  because  people  cannot  or  will  not  distinguish  between 
coin  or  metal  and  money.  If  once  this  fact  is  understood,  it  is 
evident  that  from  the  nature  and  history  of  coins  we  can  leam 
little  about  the  nature  of  money.  All  money  is  a  means  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  Debts  can  be  discharged  without  the  payment 
of  money,  but  money  is  what  the  law  recognises  as  the  only  normal 
means  for  discharging  a  debt.  The  plea  to  an  action  of  debt  in 
English  law  was  either  payment  (that  is,  by  money)  or  accord 
to  satisfaction.  The  use  of  the  word  **  accord**  shows  that  it 
requires  an  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  creditor  and  debtor  to 
discharge  the  debt  in  any  way  except  by  payment  in  money* 
Money  being  a  creation  of  the  State,  the  money  of  one  State  is 
primA  facie  not  money  of  another  State.  This  has  often  caused 
great  confusion ,  for  persons  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  nature,  function,  and  regulation  of  money  for  internal  pur- 
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poeeB — those  arrangements  and  regulations  which  are  made 
with  the  special  object  of  causing  a  steady  rate  of  exchange 
between  the  moneys  of  different  States.  Much  of  the  prejudice 
against  paper-money  or  any  other  form  of  token  money  has 
arisen  from  the  diflScuIties  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  Much 
trouble  has  arisen  from  those  people  who,  starting  with  coins ^ 
cannot  understand  a  money  which  is  neither  coin  nor  representa- 
tive of  coin  or  meta.1.  It  is  the  fact  that  several  important 
standard  works  on  money  do  not  contain  any  definition  of  money. 
No  doubt  most  people  are  aware  that  money  is  a  creation  of  the 
legislature ;  that  it  has  various  functions  in  addition  to  that 
of  being  the  medium  for  discharging  debts;  that  gold  is  not 
money ;  that  all  coins  are  not  money ;  that  token  coin  may  be 
money:  that  inconvertible  paper-money  is  money,  if  it  is  legal 
tender  for  the  discharge  of  all  debts;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  many  of  the  ordinary  text-books  do  not  give  the  reader 
clear,  fundamental  conceptions.  The  great  benefit  which  this 
book  will  confer  on  all  students  is  that  it  compels  them  to  clear 
their  ideas.  They  must  think  clearly  in  order  to  be  able  to  see 
where  and  how  they  differ  from  the  author's  conclusions,  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  accept  them.  This  is  perhaps  all  that  can  be  fairly 
said  in  a  short  notice  of  this  book.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe 
the  author's  general  method  and  conclusion  without  explaining 
a  host  of  technical  terms ;  it  is  not  fair  to  criticise  minute  points 
without  a  proper  statement  of  the  author's  arguments:  but  a 
reviewer  must  express  the  most  earnest  hope  that  StaatHche 
Theorie  des  Geldes  will  be  translated  into  English  without  delay. 

C,  P.  Sangeb 

Die  ttirthschaftHchen  und  poliiischen  Motive  filr  die  Abschaffung 
des  britischen  Sklavenhandels  im  Jahre  1806-1807. 
(Staats  und  sozialwissenschaftliche  Forschungen.)  By  De. 
Fr^inz  Hochstetter.  (Leipzig  :  Duncker  und  Humblot, 
1905.     Pp.  X.,  120.     Bvo.     3  Mark.) 

TitE  abolition  of  the  British  slave  trade  has  never,  according 
to  this  writer,  been  examined  in  the  dry  Ught  of  economic  reason. 
The  subject  has  been  treated  historically,  ethically,  or  generally, 
but  the  economic  aspect  and  the  economic  motives  at  work  have 
been  ignored.  It  is  this  aspect  exclusively  which  the  writer  sets 
himself  to  develop,  his  thesis  being  that  the  slave  trade  was 
abolished  at  the  precise  moment  when  it  was  discovered  to  be 
unprofitable.     A  cautious  and   prudent  nation  like  the  British 
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does  not  suddenly  and  for  purely  philanthropic  motives 
the  profitable  policy  of  centuries.  Nor  would  ebe  choose  fati 
Buch  disinterested  action  a  moment  when  she  happened  to  bej 
engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  her  hereditary  foe*! 
The  case  can  almost  be  proved  out  of  the  writings  and  speechesj 
of  the  Abolitionists,  which  teem  with  references  to  the  **  impolicy] 
of  the  trade/* 

With  this  preface  the  author  proceeds  to  support  his  opinions 
by  a  careful  study  of  historical  events.     After  a  short  sketch  of  j 
the  origin  and   development  of  the   trade,  he  traces   in   rapid 
outline   the  chief  events  of  the   Abolitionist  movement.     The 
protest  against  the  slave  trade  is  as  old  as  the  trade  itself.    I|J 
originated  with  a  few  humane  men  in  advance  of  their  age,  re^l 
cruited  strength  among  certain  religious  sects,  more  especially  J 
among  the  Quakers,  and  eventually  penetrated  into  the  He 
of  Commons^until  agitation  finally  led  to  success*     The 
chapter  of  the  book  covers  the  same  ground  in  point  of  timeJ 
from  what  the  author  evidently  regards  as  the  inside  point  oil 
view*     He  divides  it  into  three  successive  periods  of  depre8sion«| 
prosperity,  and   a  worse   depression.     From  1783   to   1793   the 
general  trade  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands  was  suffering 
very  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  the  North  Americaa^ 
Colonies*     Hitherto  the  islands  had  imported  the  necessaries 
existence  from  the  mainland,  and  devoted  their  own  enargie 
exclusively   to   the    production    of    sugar,    nmii    etc.,    whereini 
they  enjoyed   the   greatest  differential    advantage.     They    warej 
thus  enabled  triumphantly  to  undersell  the  other  islands,  wl 
superior  fertility  was  no    compensation    for  the    absence   of   a 
friendly    base.      The    loss    of    the    North    American    Colonies 
changed  all  this,  and  produced  a  crisis  from  which  the  Wesl^ 
Indian  Islands  never  really  recovered.       With  this  decrease  in 
their  prosperity  coincided  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Abohtion 
Movement  in  Great  Britain.     AU  sorts  of  gUmmerings  began  toi 
penetrate  the  British  mind.     The  slave  trade  was  seen  to  bd| 
chiefly  advantageous  to  the  foreign  islands,  which  imported  the  i 
majority  of  the  slaves  and  pocketed  the  bulk  of  the  profits.    For 
the  British  Colonies  the  importation  of  fresh  slaves  was  demon«^ 
strably  superfluous  and  even  dangerous,  while  the  damage  don 
to  the  British  mercantile  marine,  which  lost  over  16»(>00 
annually,  was  seen  to  be  deplorable. 

All  this  was  apparently  forgotten  from  1793  onwards,  wbea^ 
the  tide  of  prosperity  turned.     For  a  few  years  Great  Brit 
enjoyed    an    absolutely  unprecedented    naval    and    comme 
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supremacy.  War,  negro  risingB,  and  failure  of  crops  in  the 
foreign  colonies  adjusted  the  supply  of  goods  to  the  demand, 
'and  the  British  islands  recovered  from  their  depression.  The 
slave  trade  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  England  during 
this  time  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves  kindled  not  a  spark  of  interest, 
and  Wilberforce  failed  to  command  even  the  small  amount  of 
support  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  a  measure  into  Parlia- 
ment.    The  agitation  appeared  to  have  died  a  natural  death. 

In  1802  the  tide  turned  once  more.  Napoleon  had  grasped 
the  fact  that  the  whole  West  Indian  situation  revolved  round 
the  United  States.  Accordingly  he  secured  immunity  for  French 
trade  behind  the  neutral  American  flag,  and  Great  Britain  found 
her  planters  once  more  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  They  were  hope- 
lessly undersold  in  the  world  markets  by  hostile  nations  who 
'traded  peacefully  under  the  American  flag,  while  every  port  in 
|£urope  was  blockaded  against  British  ships.  The  home  market 
was  overstocked ,  the  planters  were  at  their  lowest  ebb ,  and  every 
fresh  importation  of  slaves  aggravated  the  evil. 

After  this  the  end  came  very  rapidly.  It  had  become  clear 
that  the  slave  trade  was  profitable  chiefly  to  our  enemies,  while 
the  negroes  themselves  constituted  a  real  danger  to  the  white 
population  of  the  islands.  There  was,  moreover,  a  powerful  con- 
lict  of  interests  between  the  old  settlers  and  those  of  more  re- 
3ntly  acquired  islands.  The  former  strongly  objected  to  fresh 
'importations  for  the  benefit  of  their  rivals,  and  the  only  way  out 
of  the  difliculty  was  to  abolish  the  trade  altogether. 

Thus  the  writer  shows,  but  oddly  enough  in  separate  chap- 
ters which  he  leaves  the  reader  to  collate,  that  the  strength  of 
the  Abolitionist  agitation  varied  inversely  with  the  prosperity  of 
the   West  Indian  islands,   and  he  deduces  therefrom  that  the 
aotive  at  work  was  no  other  than  enlightened  self-interest.     In 
very  brief  chapter  which  precedes  the  exposition  of  his  main 
thesis  he  does  indeed  admit  that  the  great  moral  upheaval  of 
.the  eighteenth  century,  the    new-born    democratic  longing    for 
'freedom,  equality,  and  brotherhood,  must  in  the  last  resort  be 
recognised  as  the  cause  of  Abolition.     All  that  he  claims  in  bis 
vplace  for  his  theory  is  that  moral  causes  alone,  without  the  sup- 
Iport  afforded  by  favourable  material  conditions,  would  not  have 
Seed  to  win  the  day*       Nevertheless  he  is  so  much  carried 
iway  by  the  connection  which  he  has  established  between  our 
^mmercial  prosperity  and  our  moral  apathy,  that  he  hazards 
30  statement: — *'Vielleicht  niemals  hatte  Grosbritannien  mit 
der  AboUtion  Ernst  gemacht,  wenn  es  ihm  gelungen  ware,  das 
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von  1795-1799  voriibergehend  zuruckgewonnene  Kolonialhaodels- 
monopol  dauemd  zu  behaupten.*' ^  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
ill -judged  Btatement  in  the  book,  but  as  a  spontaneous  and  un- 
guarded utterance,  it  affords  a  clearer  insight  into  the  writer's 
convictions  than  all  his  pages  of  reasoned  exposition.  It  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  his  former  statements,  and  we  are  left  to 
conclude  that  the  somewhat  grudging  admissions  in  the  chapter 
on  the  ethical  motive  were  not  genuine  expressions  of  the  writer's 
opinions  so  much  as  concessions  to  what  he  regards  as  the 
popular,  sentimental  point  of  view. 

H^LftNB  Bsnram 

Das  Englische  Hiilfsha^senwesen  in  neuester  Zeit  Eine  Hudk 
uber  die  frciwiUige  Arbeitertefsicherung,  Inaugurat'Dii- 
sertation  zur  Erlangung  der  Doctorwurde  etner  Hohen  phtlo- 
sophischen  Fakultdt  der  Universitdt  Basel  vorgelegt  von 
Oskar  Hugo  Jenny  am  WeusUngen  (Basselland),  (Bern : 
Stampfli  &  Cie.,  1905.) 

Dr.  Jenny  treats  the  expression  "  English  *'  in  the  title  of  his 
dissertation  as  including  the  United  lungdom.  He  has,  with  true 
German  industry  and  minuteness,  studied  all  the  voluminous 
reports  issued  since  1875  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Begistiy 
Office,  the  papers  on  the  subject  read  before  the  Boyal  Statistical 
Society,  the  works  of  independent  investigators,  such  as  the  Bev. 
J.  Frome  Wilkinson.  Mr.  Neison,  Mr,  Alfred  Watson,  Pro- 
fessors Brentano  and  Hasbach,  and  the  reports  of  several  Boyal 
Commissions*  He  has  threaded  his  way  through  the  intricacies 
of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  bewildering  variety  of  clasaee 
of  societies  with  great  success.  To  his  treatise  of  sixty-five  large 
quarto  pages  he  appends  ten  tables  compiled  from  official 
sources,  which  must  have  cost  him  much  labour. 

E.  W.  Brabbook 


La  Morphologic  Sociale.  Conferences  tenues  d  VUniv^rsiU 
Nouvelle  de  BruxeUes.  Par  Achillk  Loria.  (Bruxelles  et 
Paris,  1906.     Pp.  180.) 

These  lectures  present  in  a  popular  form  and  in  vitiorous 
outline  the  salient  points  in  the  author* s  economic  interpretation 
of  society.     The  key  to  social  evolution  is  found  in  the  progressive 

^  <*Perhikps  Great  BdUin  would  neTer  haye  Uken  iha  AboUtioalsl  ^iMtftioa 
teriouftly  at  all,  bad  she  8uoe«eded  in  preserving  that  monopoly  of  CM<^t%l  Inili 
which  from  1796  to  1799  she  h&d  temporarily  t^^ned,** 
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diminution  of  the  productivity  of  land  consequent  upon  the  pro- 
gressivo  increase  of  population.  There  is^  however »  a  natural 
tenn  to  this  process,  for  "all  evolution  is  by  its  nature  limited." 
We  may  therefore  look  forward  to  a  stationary  state  in  which 
*' ForganismeB  social  s'apaisera  enfin  dans  une  forme  sym^trique 
et  d^finitivement  ^quilibr^e.**  The  following  lecture  on  the 
*  *  Colonial  Method  ' '  enables  Professor  Loria  to  develop  his 
familiar  thesis  that  the  moving  cause  of  history  Ues  in  the  con- 
ditions of  landed  property,  and  that  social  reform  **ne  doit  par 
commencer  par  Thom^me,  mais  par  la  terre.'*  **Le  g^n^rateur 
exclusif  de  la  constitution  sociale  c'est  le  degr^  de  Toccupation 
et  de  Tappropriation  du  territoire**^ — such  is  the  result  of  the 
comparative  method  as  applied  by  Professor  Loria  to  the  study 
of  the  essential  differences  in  the  social  constitution  of  different 
societies.  The  author  finds  in  the  history  of  colonies  not  only 
the  revelation  of  a  '*grande  loi  anthropologique/'  but  materials 
of  momentous  value  for  the  economist,  the  politician »  and  the 
criminologist,  as  also  for  the  philologist,  the  historian,  and  the 
sociologist.  The  lecture  on  '*  Social  Types  "  concentrates  atten- 
tion on  the  two  fundamental  forms  of  social  economic  structure 
— the  one  in  which  the  worker  is  in  complete  possession  of 
capital,  the  other  in  which  he  is  as  completely  deprived  of  it. 
The  economic  form,  which  has  a  preponderant  rSle  to  play  in 
the  social  economy  of  the  future,  is  one  in  which  this  divorce  of 
the  worker  from  the  means  of  production  will  terminate  in  their 
miion — in  the  shape  of  a  co-operative  organisation  of  workers. 
In  the  meanwhile  there  are  signs  of  **un  procis  implacablement 
destructeur  "  within  the  actual  economic  system  itself.  Modem 
expansions  and  developments  of  capitalism  only  mask  the  weak- 
ness and  precariousness  of  its  position.  A  lecture  on  **  Popula- 
tion "  contains  an  effective  criticism  on  Malthus,  as  well  as  on 
his  critics,  *'Le  bon  pasteur**  failed  to  observe  that  it  is  not 
man  in  general,  but  the  man  of  the  proletariate,  who  ''follows 
nature.**  Where  Malthus  sees  two  **  natural*'  laws — the  one 
Umiting  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  other  favouring  the  excess 
of  population— Professor  Loria  sees  two  laws  which  are  essen- 
tially economic  or  rather  two  antagonistic  aspects  of  the  wage 
system — of  the  system,  that  is,  which  divorces  the  worker  from 
the  means  of  production.  Such  a  system  tends  at  once  to  limit 
the  productive  forces  of  agriculture  and  to  encourage  the  reckless 
production  of  human  beings — a  process  which,  so  far  from  being 
ctated  by  nature,  is  the  direct  effect  of  social  institutions.  If 
there  is  not  an  excess  of  population  over  the  means  of  subsistence, 
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there  is,  however,  an  excess  of  population  over  capital.  It  folioWB 
that  the  only  means  of  checking  the  excess  of  population  is  to  be 
found  in  an  economic  system  which  would  favour  rather  than 
hinder  the  productive  employment  of  capital.  In  his  lecture  on 
*'  Social  Classes'*  Professor  Loria  again  emphasises  the  separa- 
tion between  productive  and  unproductive  capital — a  special  char- 
acteristic of  the  modem  business-world — and  finds  the  key  to 
social  classes  in  what  he  regards  as  the  foundation  of  all  sociology 
— in  the  fact  that  all  economic  and  social  phenomena  have  their 
basis,  not  in  man,  but  in  land;  that  their  cause  does  not  belong 
to  the  order  of  anthropological  facts,  but  is  "  exclusivemeni 
tellurique/'  On  the  same  lines  Professor  Loria  constructs  **the 
economic  theory  of  the  political  constitution,**  and  supports  it  by 
the  observation  that  at  no  time  has  government  been  a  more 
palpable  and  evident  incarnation  of  Vidie  itemelle  du  maUrial- 
isme  hisiorique. 

The  politics  of  civilised  nations  present  a  double  aspect- 
social  reform  within  the  gates,  imperialism  without.  The  secret 
spring  of  all  democratic  reform  is,  according  to  Professor  Loria, 
to  be  found  in  the  political  conflict  between  the  landed  and  the 
capitalist  interest.  It  is,  for  instance,  just  because  this  '*  luite 
ficonde  "  is  absent  in  Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Belgium  on 
the  other,  that  these  two  countries  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  England.  The  problem  in  Italy  is  to  create 
a  powerful  commercial  class,  in  Belgium  to  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  a  landed  interest.  This  is  certainly  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  method  of  '*  historic  materialism."  As,  however, 
all  social  reform  emanates  from  the  propertied  classes,  we  can 
only  expect  upon  this  method  secondary  and  partial  modifications 
in  the  structure  of  property  itself.  Professor  Lena's  study  of 
•*  Imperialism  **  is  equally  **  material  and  economic/*  It  is  a 
phenomenon  at  once  '*  grandiose ' *  and  '*  piquant/*  and  may  be 
defined  as  ''the  conquest,  evident  or  madded,  of  new  countries 
by  old  ones — the  political  annexation  of  colonial  territory  by 
old  nations  saturated  with  capital  and  population/*  Modern  im- 
perialism is,  in  fact,  military  and  violent.  Its  cause — which,  to 
Professor  Loria,  is  nothing  if  not  economic — is  **le  malaise  du 
capital  se  d^batiant  dans  Us  Hreintes  d*un  profit  insuffisatit,** 
To  the  more  sinister  aspects  of  militant  finance  Professor  Loria 
does  more  than  justice ;  but  his  statement  of  the  case  tends  to 
be  excessive — and  almost  fantastic — in  its  violence »  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  on  which  imperialism  has  not  set  its  mark,  nothing 
which  may  not  be  counted  as  an  effect  of  this  '*  morbus  onf/licui  '* 
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—  ''this  great  social  malady,  fatal  corollary  of  capitalism  arrived 
at  its  decline."  The  concluding  lecture  is  devoted  to  **  Social 
Superstructures" — that  is,  social  phenomena  which  arise,  imme- 
diately or  indirectly,  from  the  economic  system — more  especially 
moral  and  legal  institutions.  The  systems  of  law  and  of  mor* 
ality  that  exist  are  explained  as  the  product  of  the  fundamental 
antithesis  between  individual  and  public  interest  characteristic 
of  capitalistic  society.  Justice  and  morality  are  the  interest  of 
the  economically  stronger.  As  a  curious  instance  of  Professor 
Loria*8  reasoning,  we  may  mention  his  economic  explanation 
of  the  opposition  in  Italy  to  divorce.  The  only  thing  that  will 
assure  the  triumph  of  tliis  reform  is  the  expansion  of  industry 
and  national  commerce.  The  evoUition  of  art  again  **  suit  docile- 
ment  des  rapports  economiqnes/' 

In  a  final  word  Professor  Loria  acknowledges  the  reaction  of 
the  facts  derived  from  economic  phenomena  upon  those  pheno- 
mena themselves ;  but  it  is  always  the  economic  fact  which  con- 
stitutes the  hidden  source  of  all  social  phenomena ;  and  it  is 
ix>litical  economy  which  is  the  mother-science  of  all  the  social 
sciences  and  of  their  grande  syntMse — sociology*  We  are  in- 
clined to  agree  that  sociology  can  only  exist  and  can  only  "attain 
to  the  dignity  of  an  exact  science  "  by  taking  as  its  point  of 
departure  the  analysis  of  the  economic  fact;  but  whether  it  is 
likely  to  end  or  to  get  very  far  with  the  conception  of  "  historic 
materialism  "  pure  and  simple  is  another  question.  The  theory, 
as  Btated  by  Professor  Loria,  seems  strangely  unequal  to  the 
subtlety  of  nature  or  to  the  complexity  of  fife.  But  it  goes 
without  saying  that  it  ia  stated  vrith  great  spirit  and  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  some  critics  might  think  worthier  of  a  clearer 
cause.  Sidney  Ball 


Henry  Stdgwick.     A  Memoir,     By  A.  8.  and  E.  M.  S.     (Lon- 
don :  Macmillan,  1906,     Pp.  633.) 

Hbnby  SroawiCK  is  remembered  by  economists  as  one  who 
ahod  light  upon  their  science  not  only  directly,  but  also  by  re- 
flection from  other  worlds  of  thought.  In  respect  of  this  double 
service  he  may  be  compared  with  several  of  his  predecessors  in 
that  illustrious  line  of  English  philosophy  which  be  worthily 
continued.  What  he  says  of  J.  S.  Mill  as  an  economist  is  true 
of  himself  :— "  He  brought  a  higher  degree  of  philosophical  re- 
flection to  bear  upon  his  exposition  of  the  common  doctrines  of 
the  science/' 
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Among  passages  in  the  book  before  us  which  refer  to  Sidg- 
wick*8  purely  economic  studies  the  following  appears  particularly 
interesting  :  — 

'*  1  have  been  reading  all  kinds  of  things  lately,  I  find  out  that 
political  economy  is  what  1  really  enjoy  as  an  intellectual  exercise. 
It  is  just  at  the  right  stage  of  scientifio  progress  and  there  are  not  too 
many  facts  to  be  got  up." 

We  forbear  to  expatiate  on  the  reflections  which  this  confession 
BUggesta^how  much  can  be  efifected  by  **  intellectual  exercise'* 
without  **too  many  facts/'  in  the  way  of  clearing  away  the 
illusions  which  beset  our  subject ;  how  little  in  the  way  of  concrete 
constructions  on  the  site  thus  cleared ;  whether  many  students 
can  be  expected  to  "  get  up"  more  facts  than  sufficed  Sidgwick. 
Sidgwick  wielded  the  purely  deductive  organism  with  con- 
siderable power.  But  he  especially  excelled  in  handling  what  he 
called  the  **  Art  of  Political  Economy.*'  This  part  of  his  econ- 
omic treatise,  the  great  Third  Book,  is  much  indebted  to  his 
ethical  philosophy.  From  the  Methods  of  Ethics  is  borrowed  the 
dialectic  by  w^hich  it  is  concluded  that  the  principle  of  Distribu- 
tive  Justice  ajffords  no  certain  sound,  no  clear  direction,  unless 
it  is  informed  by  the  superior  principle  of  Greatest  Happiness* 
The  Methods  of  Ethics  are  also  required  in  order  to  interpret 
the  utilitarian  first  principle  :  to  exhibit  the  implication  that 
the  sum-total  of  happiness  is  increased  by  increasing  the  number 
of  a  prosperous  population,  and  the  primd  facie  presumption  in 
favour  of  equally  distributing  the  means  of  happiness— a  pre- 
sumption  limited  by  laws  of  human  nature  very  general 
and  deep-seated.  These  sublime  topics  are  not  expUcitly  re- 
handled  in  the  memoir.  But  if  w^e  obtain  no  further  guidance 
in  the  arduous  region  of  first  principles,  still  our  confidence  in 
the  guide  is  increased.  The  life  of  the  philosopher  ia  calculated 
to  add  authority  to  his  teaching.  We  do  not  profess  to  analyse 
philosophically  the  grounds  of  such  authority.  The  reader  may 
be  referred  to  the  paper  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  Memoir, 
in  which  Sidgwick  has  discussed  Authority  as  a  source  of  belief. 
Perhaps  the  sources  of  primary  belief  are  described  more  justly 
than  philosophers  are  ready  to  admit  in  the  lines  **  which  oc- 
curred to  Sidgwick  in  sleep,  or  which  at  least  he  aw^oke  thinking 
of/'  beginning 

**  We  think  so  because  other  people  all  think  so/* 

and  continuing, 

"  or  because  we  were  told  so  and  think  we  must  think  so." 
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However  that  may  be,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  perusal  of  this 
well-composed  narrative  and  well-compiled  correspondence  will 
deepen  in  many  minds  their  respect  for  the  judgment  of  Sidg- 
wick.  Memotrg  of  great  teachers  or  preachers  sometimes 
counteract  the  effect  of  their  writings,  by  the  exhibition  of  petti- 
ness in  private  life.  But  Sidgwick  sustains  our  respect  by  a 
certain  elevation  of  mind,  the  quality  which  he  himself  describes 
when,  with  reference  to  ''reading  and  thinking,"  and  **  the 
ultimate  good  to  be  derived  in  indirect  ways"  from  mental  cul- 
tivation, he  says — 

"  this  world,  our  little  petty  interests,  are  *  too  much  with  us,'  and 
anything  that  lifts  us  out  of  them  is  a  gain.  Indeed,  I  estimate  men 
a  good  deal  by  their  capacity  for  this  elevation,  *  soaring.'  ** 

His  friends  and  the  readers  of  his  life  may  say  of  him  what  he 
says  of  a  lost  friend  : — 

**  1  never  knew  anyone  more  free  from  what  Goethe  calls  *  was  uns 
alle  bandigt  das  Qemeine.  *  After  conversing  with  him  I  always  felt 
that  the  great  realities  of  Life  and  Thought  and  Art,  the  true  concerns 
of  the  human  spirit,  became  more  real  and  fresh  and  vivid  to  me/* 

Those  whose  study  of  Sidgwick  is  confined  to  his  philosophical 
writings  may  fail  to  realise  how  deeply  his  thought  was  tinctured 
with  the  wisdom  which  is  diffused  through  literature,  how  diligently 
be  studied  human  nature  in  the  school  of  those  masters  who,  in 
the  phrase  of  one  of  them,  are  better  teachers  of  conduct  than 
**Chrysippu8  and  Grantor."  8idgwick*s  sympathetic  interest  in 
everything  human  extended  even  to  the  antiquities  of  economic 
history.  We  shall  not  attempt— it  would  be  out  of  place  here — 
to  portray  the  varied  talents  and  virtues  which,  known  already 
to  the  readers  and  the  friends  of  Sidgwick,  awake  new  admira- 
tion as  reproduced  in  this  memoir.  But  we  have  thought  it  not 
irrelevant  to  adduce  some  illustrations  of  the  encomium  which 
has  already  been  pronounced  in  the  Economic  Journal  by  the 
very  competent  judge  who  wrote  the  obituary  notice  of  Sidg- 
wick. In  that  appreciative  study  Mr.  Keynes  sums  up  his  im- 
pressions by 

*•  saying  that  he  regards  Professor  Sidgwick  not  merely  as  the  most 
intellectually  gifted  man  he  has  ever  met,  but  also  as  preeminently 
reali^g  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  ^pov&/M>^  the  impersonation 
of  the  standard  of  re  aeon." 

That  Aristotelian  character,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  one  of 
which  it  is  written  that  we  ought  to  defer  even  to  the  undemon- 
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Btrated  dicta  and  opinions  of  the  wise,  who  have  a  power  of 

mental  vision  acquired  by  experience, 

A  conspicuous  featui*e  in  Sidgwick*8  philosophy  was  the  blend- 
ing of  practical  wisdom  with  Bpecnlative  doubt.  He  who  re* 
duced  so  many  provinces  of  conduct  tinder  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Utilitarian  first  principle  still  hesitated  to  complete  the  unifica- 
tion. It  appears  from  the  Memoir  that  this  speculative  doubt 
was  never  removed.  We  are  here  not  entirety  unconcerned  with 
this  scruple  about  first  principles,  so  far  as  the  Art  of  Political 
Economy  involves  the  postulate  that 

*'  the  ultimate  criterion  of  the  actions  of  govenmaent  generally  is  their 
tendency  to  increase  human  happiness  **  (Sidgwick,  Politics,  eh,  m,, 
§  3), 

But  let  it  be  granted  that  conduciveness  to  general  happiness  is 

the  end  of  political  action  ;  that  in  choosing  between  alternative 
policies  the  main  question  before  the  political  economist  is,  which 
**  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  most  happiness  so  far  as  this  depends 
on  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  produce  of  industry?*' 
{Political  Economy,  Book  IIl,^  ch.  vii.,  §  1). 

There  still  may  be  hesitation  as  to  the  means  conducing  to  that 
end.     For 

*'  we  can  no  longer  use  the  comparatively  exact  measurements  of 
economic  science,  but  only  those  more  vague  and  uncertain  balanc- 
ings of  di:Serent  quantities  with  which  the  politician  has  to  content 
himself  "  {Ibid.,  ch.  i.,  §  1). 

Again  and  again,  as  each  practical  problem  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration,  Sidgwick  insists  on  this  limitatfon  of  our  faculties  : — 

*'  there  is,  I  thiuk,  no  theoretical  solution:  it  can  only  be  settled  by 
a  rough  practical  compromise  '*  {ibid.,  ch.  ii,,  §  2). 

*•  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  frame  the  regulations  on  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  carefully  balancing  opposite  expediencies  " 
{Ibid.,  §  6). 

Other  philosophers  formally  admit,  but  are  apt  to  forget  in  prac- 
tice, that  probability  is  the  guide  of  life.  To  follow  the  better 
course  and  yet  continue  to  see  the  indications  which  pointed  in 
other  directions  was  the  peculiar  virtue  of  Sidgwick,  The  editors* 
testimony  as  to  this  peculiarity— the  testimony  of  a  brother  UJii 
a  wife — deserves  attention- 

*'  He  always  had  a  vivid  perception  of  the  other  side  of  a  queBtion, 
and  was  eager  to  take  into  account  what  was  valid  in  an  opponent 'a 
position,  so  that  in  practical  afiairs  he  generally  acted  conscioualjrj 
on  a  balance  of  advantages,  not  on  any  overpowering  conviction  that 
the  course  he  adopted  must  certainly  he  right;  there  was  no  element 
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of  fanaticism  in  anything  he  did,  and  his  temperament  was  not  a 
sanguine  one.  The  result  was  not  indecisiveness  in  action.  When 
he  took  up  any  matter — for  instance,  the  education  of  women— he 
worked  at  it  with  a  deliberate  zeal  and  unwaveringi  single-minded, 
self-devotion,  which  made  up  for  lack  of  enthusiastic  and  unhesitating 
conviction;  but  he  worked  without  the  stimulus  which  this  gives;  and 
perhaps  his  balanced  temperament  prevented  his  being  a  very  inspir- 
ing leader,  except  to  those  who  knew  him  welh  * ' 

Sidgwick*8  scepticism  has  more  than  once  taken  the  form  of 
refusing  to  submit  to  a  general  rule  which  purports  to  render 
the  appeal  to  experience  superfluous.  Of  this  character  is  the 
limitation  which  he  imposes  on  the  principle  of  lakser  faire, 
liimitation  we  say  advisedly,  not  abrogation,  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple,  to  which  he  still  leaves  considerable  authority. 

*'  This  conception  of  the  single  force  of  self-interest,  creating  and 
keeping  in  true  economic  order  the  vast  and  complex  fabric  of  social 
industry,  is  very  fascinating.  .  .  ;  And  I  believe  that  the  conception 
contains  a  very  large  element  of  truth  **  (Political  Economy,  Bk.  II., 
oh.  ii„  §  1). 

So  with  respect  to  one  particularly  important  infraction  of  laisser 
faire,  protection  of  native  industry,  we  read  : — 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  broad  general  argument  for 
industrial  liberty  has  lost  its  force.  I  have  already  expressed  the 
contrary  opinion,  but  I  think  that  in  the  natural  development  of 
economic  theory  it  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  merely  a  first  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  *'  (Political  Economy ,  Bk.  Ill,,  ch.  v,,  §  1)* 

The  main  consideration  which  turned  the  balance  in  Sidgwick*s 
judgment,  making  him  **  decidedly  opposed**  to  the  policy  of 
Protection,  is  thus  expressed  ; — 

**  1  do  not  think  we  can  reasonably  expect  our  actual  govern- 
ments to  be  wise  and  strong  enough  to  keep  their  protective  interfer- 
ence within  due  limits  "  {Ibid,  We  have  not  room  for  the  corro- 
borating context.) 

It  may  be  asked  now  :  Does  Sidgvrick  hold  the  balance  fairly 
between  general  and  specific  evidence  when  the  two  conflict? 
Some  prejudice  may  perhaps  be  excited  by  his  procedure  in  a 
case  which  is  somewhat  parallel,  though  in  alid  matcrid,  his  in- 
vestigation of  spiritualistic  phenomena.  He  may  seem  ready  to 
admit  ahreds  of  evidence  in  defiance  of  common  sense.  The 
Memoir  certainly  shows  him  pursuing  **  psychical  research  "  more 
persistently  than  might  have  been  expected ;  but  it  also  shows 
that  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  what  Gibbon,  with  reference 
No.  62.— VOL,  XVI.  XJ 
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to  a  weU-«tterted  marvel,  oalls  a  "gamil  antUbis" 
erednlity.  Altogether,  on  the  queatkai,  whidi  doea  not  admit  of 
a  predse  answer,  what  comparative  wei(^  ahould  be  aeajgniWI  to 
particolar  pieces  of  evidence  and  to  eiperiemae  miiind  in  geperal^ 
isations,  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that  Bidgwiok  deviated  fram 
the  standard  of  reason.  The  refined  azgoment  that  "  tMn^MHpafj 
protection  is  in  certain  cases  defensible  in  pme  economiB 
theory"  (loe.  cU.),  is  for  removed  from  vnlgBrfsUaoies;  a  philo- 
sophical cariosity  abont  telepathy  and  hypnotiam  doea  not  imp^ 
belief  in  popular  sdperstitiaQs  and  the  enmmon  i^iost. 

All  that  we  learn  aboot  the  personality  of  Sidgwiok  <^<Htfinns 
oar  deference  to  his  practical  vrisdom.  A  pecafiarireii^  attaches 
to  his  judgments  on  the  human  side  of  economic  pnUema.  Be 
leaches  with  anthority  that  the  Art  of  Bcditioal  Eeanooty  aima 
at  a  maTJmnm  of  happiness,  by  means  in  the  ohoioe  of  which 
we  have  often  to  be  content  with  a  balance  of  pocobahilitieB. 
Whenever  he  himself  strikes  the  balance  he  thereby  contribntea 
a  datum  of  some  moment  to  the  deUberations  of  his  f oUowen. 
Great  weight  accrues  to  the  scale  which  preponderateB  in  the 
well-balanced  mind  of  Sidgwick. 

F.  Y.  Bdqbwobih 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA 


Thb  Budget  op  1906. 

The  inlerest  that  would  naturally  be  excited  by  the  first 
Budget  of  a  MinislK^r  representing  a  party  excluded  from  office 
for  over  a  decade  and  pledged  to  a  policy  of  retrenchment,  has 
been  considerably  fliminiahed  by  the  special  conditions  of  the 
case.  One  large  element  in  the  Budget  problem  was  practically 
settled  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  entered  into 
office.  The  expenditure  side  of  the  account  was  determined  by 
the  estimates  of  the  spending  departments,  leaving  only  the  due 
balancing  of  the  revenue  side  for  adjustment,  and  even  here  the 
field  of  choice  was  not  large.  Mr.  Asquith's  decided  condemna- 
tion  of  the  coal  tax  almost  amounted  to  a  pledge  of  its  removal 
at  the  first  possible  date*    The  needs  of  the  Sinking  Fund  reduced 

'  the  amount  available  for  further  remission  so  much  as  to  prevent 
any  lowerijig  of  the  sugar  doty,  and  thus  made  it  plain  that  a 
slight  relief  on  tea  was  the  only  course  open. 

The  elimination  of  the  surprise  element,  however,  has  given 
room  for  the  recognition  of  the  general  conditions  on  which  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Government  will  depend.  One  point  may 
be  taken  as  settled »  viz.,  that  the  National  Debt  will  be  treated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  its  amount  and  place  the  obligations 
of  which  it  consists  on  a  better  basis*  The  financial  methods 
followed  since  1895  were  distinguished  by  (1)  the  growth  of  a 
separate  debt  charge  on  account  of  buildings  and  naval  construc- 
tions, representative  of  the  assets  supposed  to  be  created  by  the 
use  of  the  borrowed  funds,  and  (2)  especially  during  the  war  period 

r since  1899  by  the  increase  of  the  floating  debt.  The  amount  of 
loans  under  the  former  bead  had  reached  by  the  end  of  the 
financial    year    190&-G    the    sum    of    46J    millions.       Eight 

ryears  before  this  class  of  debt  was  less  than  4  millions^ 
showing    an    increase    of    more    than    1^000    per    cent*    The 
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objections  to  this  policy  are  obviouB.  It  pretends  to 
separate  capital  from  revenue,  while  in  reality  it  simply  compli- 
cates and  confuses  the  public  accounts.  It  undoubtedly  weakens 
parliamentary  control,  and  therefore  encourages  comparatively 
wasteful  expenditure,  and  it  has  no  real  eflBcacy  in  securing  the 
continuous  and  suitable  outlay  on  public  works  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  its  Taison  d*Hre,  The  closing  of  this  part  of  the 
State's  account  by  its  absorption  in  the  general  debt  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  position  of  the  floating  debt. 
Here  again  there  has  been  an  undue  increase.  After  the  great 
conversion  61  1888  there  was  a  temporary  rise  of  the  floating 
debt  to  36  millions,  but  by  1899  it  was  reduced  to  a  little  over 
8  millions.  In  the  past  seven  years  we  find  a  more  than  five- 
fold increase  to  nearly  42  millions,  composed  in  nearly  equal 
parts  of  Exchequer  bonds  and  Treasury  bills.  But  behind  these 
is  the  war  loan  of  30  millions,  which  falls  due  in  less  than  four 
years.  The  most  vigorous  action  will  hardly  clear  the  way  much 
before  this  addition  to  the  debt  payable  at  demand  comes  in.^ 

The  need  of  a  large  real  surplus  is  thus  evident,  and  the  Budget 
has  the  merit  of  furnishing  for  this  end  an  amount  of  9  millions » 
which  may  be  increased  considerably  if  the  revenue  continues 
to  be  satisfactory.  This  temporary  provision  will  have  to  be 
replaced  by  a  permanent  scheme  which  might  well  take  the  form 
of  the  allocation  of  a  fixed  sum  to  debt  redemption,  as  distinct 
from  the  total  debt  charge.  The  time  seems  to  have  come  for 
escaping  from  the  fictions  of  terminable  annuities  and  the  new 
Sinking  Fund  which  are  so  easily  broken  through  under  the 
pressure  of  new  expense. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  principle  in  the  granting  of  relief 
from  the  war  taxes,  the  selection  of  the  export  duty  on  coal  seems 
at  first  doubtful.  In  its  favour  were  the  rather  antiquated  and 
exceptional  character  of  such  duties,  the  urgency  of  very  powerful 
classes  of  producers,  and  the  important  influence  that  the  coal 
trade  has  upon  freights  and  hence  on  the  whole  body  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  duty 
seemed  open  to  stronger  objections,  and  the  surplus  was  enough  to 
allow  of  that  duty  being  lowered  by  one  half.  This  course  would 
have  necessitated  the  retaining  the  tea  duty  at  6d.  per  lb.,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  well  have  turned  the  balance.   In  addition , 

^  Tho  iftsnes  of  Irish  Land  Stook  are  not  to  he  inoluded.  They  mre  of  the  wme 
olass  AS  the  Loo&l  Loans  debt  or  gaaranteed  Colonial  Loana.  Kevertheleaa  they  bolp 
to  make  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government  more  diiHcuJt  and  may  ultimi^tely 
ftdd  to  the  debt  charge  should  the  allotted  IrJah  Funds  prove  insu^iclent. 
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the  feeling  ia  natural  that  as  the  whole  extra  taxation  of  the  war 
period,  so  far  as  commodities  are  concerned,  must  speedily  go, 
there  is  little  difference  in  choosing  one  before  another*  The  in- 
dications, indeed,  are  that  the  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  duties,  with 
those  on  dried  fruits,  wOl  share  the  fate  of  the  coal  duty,  and 
that  the  existing  relations  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation 
will  be  adjusted  in  favour  of  the  payers  of  the  latter.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  scientific  basis  for  the  rule,  so  often  propounded, 
of  equal  amount  of  contribution  from  each  head,  though  the  diflS- 
culties  of  a  great  change  in  the  balance  are  grave  enough.  In  this 
case  also  the  statements  of  the  Budget  speech  are  significant.  The 
proposal  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  questions  of 
graduation  and  differentiation  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  thus  t^  re- 
sume the  task  laid  down  in  despair  by  the  Committees  of  1852  and 
1861,  shows  the  direction  of  the  coming  policy  in  respect  to  this 
great  tax.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  impediments  to  any  ela- 
borate plan  of  graduation  may  compel  the  adoption  of  a  complemen- 
tary property  tax  somewhat  in  the  manner  advocated  several  years 
ago  in  this  Journal  by  G.  H.  Blunden  (Economic  Joitrnal,  Vol. 
Vn,,  pp,  607  seq.). 

But  direct  taxation  of  income  and  property  is  so  connected 
with  the  death  duties  and  with  the  system  of  local  rates  that 
its  remodelling  means  something  like  a  revolutionary  change 
in  the  whole  tax  system. 

The  taxation  of  alcohol  and  the  licensing  duties  are  also 
matters  designated  by  the  Chancellor  for  consideration  in  the 
near  future. 

The  virtual  abandonment  of  the  differential  duty  on  stripped 
tobacco  is  merely  the  logical  result  of  the  Free  Trade  principles 
on  which  the  Ministry  have  come  into  power.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  repeal  involves  no  loss  of  revenue. 

In  various  quarters  the  Budget  has  been  described  as  ordinary 
and  **  humdrum,'*  and  it  certainly  has  not  startled  anybody,  A 
more  fitting  epithet  for  it  is  the  title  "suggestive."  It  does 
very  little,  but  it  moves  in  a  course  which,  if  persisted  in,  vdll 
in  succeeding  years  be  fruitful  of  important  developments. 
It  is  further  in  accordance  with  the  true  lines  of  development 
of  British  finance,  and  it  is  honourably  free  from  any  traces  of 
reaction.  It  is  for  the  future  to  show  how  the  policy  of  the 
Chancellor  will  take  actual  shape,  and  how  far  it  will  avoid  the 
dangers  with  which  the  claims  of  extreme  parties  may  easily 
surround  it. 

C.  F.  Bastablb 
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The  Jubilee  of  Adolfh  Wagneb,^ 

There  has  just  been  published  in  Germany  a  volume  which  is 
at  ODce  a  pious  tribute  to  a  venerable  teaxiher  of  economic  science, 
paid  by  a  small  but  notable  body  of  his  disciples,  and  a  solid  piece 
of  literary  workmanship.  Some  months  ago  Professor  Adolph 
Wagner  reached  his  seventieth  year,  which  was  also  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  work  as  an  academic  teacher  at  Berlin,  though  he  had 
lectured  before  at  Dorpat,  Vienna,  Hamburg,  and  Freiburg,  It 
is  a  pleasant  tradition  of  German  university  life  that  when  respected 
teachers  attain  this  high  anniversary,  not  only  their  colleagues  of 
the  chair  but  the  students  who  have  sat  at  their  feet  unite  to  offer 
them  honour.  The  **  Festschrift  *'  marks  the  highest  intellectual 
level  of  such  congratulations ;  while  the  **  Festkommers,"  or  festive 
drinking-bout  (no  occasion  of  unseemly  excess,  by  any  means), 
commemorates  the  event  on  the  lower  convivial  plane.  To  Pro- 
fessor Wagner  fell  both  the  honour  of  adulatory  rhetoric  and  the 
grosser  homage  of  the  flowing  bowl.  The  ''Festschrift**  is  of 
special  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  solely  the  work  of  old  students. 

All  the  writers  of  the  eighteen  essays  which  make  up  the  goodly 
volume  belonged  to  the  seminary  which  Wagner,  like  so  many 
German  professors,  has  always  conducted  in  conjunction  with  his 
more  formal  work  as  a  teacher.  The  seminary  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  as  well  as  most  instructive  features  of  German  univer- 
sity life,  and  the  preface  to  the  ''Festschrift'*  will  stimulate 
treasured  recollections  in  the  breast  of  any  reader  who  has  had 
experience  of  it,  especially  if  (as  in  the  writer's  case)  the  scene  of 
his  experience  was  the  very  seminary  which  has  produced  this 
generous  tribute.  In  the  ordinary  lecture-room  the  German  pro- 
fessor is  formality  itself ;  in  the  seminary  he  puts  off  rigorous  con- 
ventionality. In  the  one  case  you  meet  the  teacher,  whom  much 
learning  has  a  way  of  making  ponderous  and  arid ;  in  the  other  you 
meet  the  man,  and  an  exceedingly  amiable  and  approachable  man 
he  invariably  proves  himself  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the  after- 
class.  It  is  in  the  semtuary  that  the  most  important  work  of  study 
is  done.  It  is  an  enlargement  of  the  lecture,  and  to  it  only  the 
most  seriously  inclined  students  are  invited.  There  the  questions 
touched  in  passing  in  the  lecture  are  met  at  close  quarters.  Th^^ 
the  dictator  of  the  reading-desk  is  suppressed,  and  the  student  is 
jfiven  his  turn.    Essays  are  read  and  severely  criticised,  not  merely 

^  Fostgabon  f0r  Adol{»!i  Wftgner  z)it  slebzigsteD  Wi43ddrkobr  selnoa  Q^lnuti* 
boges."    Leipzig :  0.  F.  Winter ;  London ;  Williams  and  Noig^U.    343  pp. 
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by  the  commilitones  but  by  the  master  himself,  often  with  trying 
consequences,  though  the  keenness  of  the  ordeal  is  eased  by  the 
fact  that  the  belaboured  debater  can  strike  back,  even  if  he  fails  to 
hit  home.     The  joint  preface  to  the  **  Festschrift  *'  is  concerned 
entirely  with  Wagner's  seminary  and  the  inspiring  influences  which 
;^liave  passed  from  it,  stimulating,  equipping,  directing  many  gener- 
itions  of  students,  and  in  personal  interest  its  graceful  pages  are 
the  best  part  of  the  book.     "What  a  wealth  of  suggestion  was 
roffered  to  us  by  the  multiplicity  of  themes,  allowing  each  indi- 
rTiduality  full  scope »"  write  the  authors,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
each  member  of  a  seminary  chooses  his  own  subject  at  the  first 
sitting.     **  True,  you  were  always  ready  to  give  friendly  advice 
anyone  who  was  uncertain  as  to  the  choice  of  subject,  though 
you  preferred  that  everyone  should  fix  his  own  task.     And  just  as 
you  sought  to  awaken  decision  in  us»  so  you  sought  to  awaken  in 
us  the  courage  of  individual  opinion.     Everyone  should  show  his 
oolonrs — to  his  colleagues,  as  also  to  you.     The  latter  was  not 
altogether  easy.     For  though  your  criticism  was  always  benevolent 
in  tone,  and  though  it  never  spoke  ex  cathedra,  with  the  accent  of 
infallibility,  it  nevertheless  hit  hard  home,  hit  with  keen  edge. 
Not  seldom  one  who  betrayed  his  immaturity  went  home   *  in 
seines  Nichts  durchbohrendem  Gefuhl '  [the  words  of  Schiller^ — 
**  penetrated  to  the  marrow  with  a  consciousness  of  his  nothing- 
ness '*].     But  it  was  well  so ;  it  was  well  that  you  so  emphatically 
impressed  on  us  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  and  the  weakness  of  our 
argumentation,  and  never  shall  we  forget  how  much  those  hours 
of  intensest  intellectual  gymnastics  carried  us  forward.      Youth 
needs  discipline  not  less  than  freedom  ;  from  you  we  received  both." 
These  words  give  a  true  picture  of  Wagner's  seminary,  and  also 
of  the  seminary  at  its  best  in  every  German  university.    In  the 
following  part  of  the  preface  full  justice  is  paid  to  Wagner's  courage 
as  an  independent  thinker,  and   to  the   broadmindedness  and 
honesty  with  which  he  has  grappled  with  the  movements  which' 
have  for  a  generation  or  more  been  so  powerful  in  German  social 
life,  and  to  which,  as  an  economic  teacher,  wielding  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  educated  youth  of  the  nation,  he  could  not 
afford  to  bo  indifferent.     The  writers  differ  in  their  attitude  towards 
Wagner's  far-going   State   socialism,  for  they  evidently  number 
strong  individualists  as  well  as  theoretical  sympathisers  with  the 
ideal  *'  Zukunftsstaat,"  yet  in  this  very  variety  of  thought  lies 
the  impressiveness  of  this  tribute  to  Wagner's  work  and  authority. 
The  personal  element  overpowers  all  others  in  a  volume  like 
this,  and  a  formal  review  would  be  almost  out  of  place.    As 
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:%?  she  essays  themselves,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
eisihiieea  in  aomber.  and  significantly  enough  only  half  the  writers 
:^i  Gtfnnon.  che  rest  almost  all  being  Italian,  a  fact  which  strik- 
imriv  illustiraces  che  wides{vead  inflnenoe  which  Wagner  has 
exenkni  as  an  economic  tliinker  and  the  strength  of  the  "direo- 
ii(m  '  *  which  he  represents.  No  system  has  been  followed  in  the 
collection  or  the  essays,  bat  each  writer  has  been  left  free  to  make 
whatever  concribation  he  would  to  the  common  stock.  The  more 
noteworthy  o£  the  Crerman  essays  are  those  which  treat  of  the  io- 
duecce  apon  Earl  llarx  of  the  teaching  of  Hegel,  Eeuerbach, 
Scein.  and  Proadhon.  the  earlier  anticipations  of  Malthus,  and 
Japan's  dnancial  policy  from  1895  to  the  present  time. 

William  Habbutt  Dawson 


The  Experiences  of  a  Tramp. 

As  I  have  been  a  factory-hand  since  the  age  of  twelve,  the 
i5rlrisioc:«.  liniitatioQs.  and  mannerisms  of  my  class,  and  of  the 
vtLws  iciini«:dia5ely  below  it.  are  well  known  to  me.  I  was  led  to 
ti^.c  experiment  which  this  article  describes  by  a  desire  to  know 
she  rcvciso  view  o£  life  held  by  the  average  tramp  one  meets, 
:o  Cir'cier.  if  poissible.  the  percentage  of  real  out-of-works,  and  to 
vh:fcaT.5ijb5e  between  them  and  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not, 

wvT'x      On  Juno  6th  I  left  '"  O d  "  in  the  early  morning.    At 

jtbou:  I  o*^  I  rtMohed  "  B.,"  a  small  country  town.  Turning  ioto  a 
'  ::\-  '::  w^NSVr*?  shop  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  I  inquired  for  a 
o'v.-tv  "-.viii'.v^-r.ouso.  Boin^  directed  round  a  side  street,  I  came 
.nvn^>:ii  •.:  Uho  U-.r.JLi.Jy  and  another  woman  were  standing  in  the 
/.A^rwv^y.  Thcv  showed  mo  into  the  general  living-room,  in  which 
rlu ro  w,ro  oiiiht  nun.  four  women,  and  four  children.  They  were 
:',:i  ••;:o-v*<:'v.i:  croup:  and  I  was  fortunate  in  catching  them 
;',!!  I-,:  hotv.o.  owinc  to  the  fact  that  it  was  rainiug.  However,  let 
iv.o  i-.r^t  briody  describe  the  room.  It  was  square  and  spacious, 
;MVvd  wi:h  bliio  bricks,  and  very  dirty.  The  sides  of  the  room 
wore  lir.od  with  tables,  and  there  were  shelves  above  them.  The 
lirtv  r  wore  nlUd  with  plates  for  food,  basins  for  tea,  and  teapots, 
\\  hi!o  sovonU  fryitiiT-pans  of  various  sizes  hung  upon  the  wall.  The 
odour  whioh  {vrvadod  the  room  was  like  that  given  off  by  bad 
drai- .s.  Phinor-timo  having  arrived,  there  was  a  busy  preparation 
for  the  meal.  A  few  fed  upon  bread  and  scraps  of  meat  which 
they  had  bogiTod  the  previous  day;  others  were  soon  busy  frying 
fresh  meat  and  making  tea.  They  must  have  cooked  in  all  four 
or  tive  jx>unds  of  meat. 
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The  people  themselves  were,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well  dressed, 
the  men  in  corduroys,  the  women  variously,  and  they  were  all 
fairly  clean.  There  was  a  travelling  tinker,  his  wife,  and  mate  : 
though  from  their  remarks  they  also  begged,  and  the  mate  some- 
times *'  griddled"  (sang  in  the  streets)  or  sold  laces,  buttons,  or 
fly-papers.  There  was  a  tall,  weedy  man,  who  had  been  an  iron- 
worker, and  his  wife.  The  wife  was  a  simple,  harmless  young 
woman,  who  had  evidently  been  a  domestic  servant.  A  rough, 
brutish  fellow  was  there,  with  two  young  children,  whom  he  took 
with  him  upon  begging  expeditions,  and  cursed  and  bullied  when 
be  got  them  home.  There  was  another  man  and  woman ,  also  with 
two  children,  who  were  kept  very  neat  and  tidy.  They,  too, 
begged  or  sang  for  a  living.  The  man  was  very  proud  of  having 
been  a  publican.  The  four  remaining  members  of  the  group  were 
two  well-dressed ,  middle-aged  men  ;  a  deformed  man  with  peculiar 
eyes,  dirty  and  silent;  and  an  old  woman.  The  two  former  had 
been  respectively  a  guardsman  and  a  groom,  but  were  now  aristo- 
cratic beggars,  and  good  for  anything  at  a  pinch.  By  aristocratic 
beggars  I  mean  that  they  never  troubled  themselves  with  villa 
residences,  but  drew  up  a  list  of  big  houses,  and  called  upon  them, 
I  know  this,  for  I  journeyed  with  them  on  the  following  day,  and 
shared  the  results. 

After  the  meal  they  started  tale-telling.  The  stories  were 
mostly  obscene.  However,  the  women  enjoyed  them  equally  with 
the  men,  and  they  were  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  the  children. 
This  lasted  until  midnight,  when  we  were  shown  to  our  sleeping- 
rooms.  When  morning  came  I  found  that  the  ex-guardsman 
and  the  groom  were  to  mate  together.  I  asked  leave  to  accom- 
pany them.  They  gave  it.  The  ex-guardsman  bought  a  morning 
paper  to  see  who  was  in  **town/'  This  absence  from  '*  town  " 
meant  their  presence  in  the  country,  and  to  call  upon  the  big 
country  houses  was  our  plan.  The  ex-groom  had  got  his  begging 
list  ready,  and  snugly  stowed  away  in  an  envelope  to  keep  it  clean, 
ad  off  we  started  in  the  direction  of  **  W.**  in  the  mizzling  rain. 
7e  had  fivepence  between  us.  We  bought  some  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  pennyworth  of  tobacco,  sharing  everything  fairly.  Soon 
after  we  took  the  business  of  the  day  in  hand,  and  leaving  the 
linain  road  we  cut  across  by-roads,  and  made  for  the  first  call. 
Phis  was  some  **  Hall/*  My  two  friends,  being  more  respectable 
in  appearance,  did  the  calling,  while  I  held  the  rough  overcoat  of 
the  ex-guardsman.  The  owner  was  away,  so  they  waited  upon 
the  butler  at  the  lodge-house.     This  obtained  sixpence. 

Our  next  call  was  Lady  M 'b.    She,  too,  was  out ;  but  the 
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cook  gave  us  some  bread  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  boiled  ham, 
which  we  quickly  ate  in  the  park.  We  had  now  been  walking 
some  twenty  miles,  and  the  third  place  on  the  list  was  a  few 
miles  ahead,  so  we  decided  to  gain  the  high  road  again  and  make 
straight  for  **  W.'*  At  a  village  about  four  miles  away  the  ex- 
guardsman  had  an  old  friend.  On  inquiry,  we  had  passed  his 
place,  so  they  returned,  leaving  me  to  try  a  house  or  two  in  the 
village.  This  I  did  with  no  success.  I  went  into  the  public- 
house,  and  asked  permission  to  sing,  but  the  landlord  surlily  told 
me  **  he  had  had  too  many  of  my  sort  already."  They  returned 
from  the  friend's  with  a  shilling.  This  made  our  funds 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  in  all,  for  supper,  bed,  and 
a  bite  in  the  morning.  Things  had  gone  badly,  and  my 
companions  used  a  few  expressive  oaths  bearing  upon  the  con- 
trariness of  things  in  general.  They  even  condescended  to  call 
on  a  villa  or  two,  I  holding  the  coat  meanwhile.  From  these 
they  got  sixpence.  With  this  sum  of  two  shillings  we 
were  fairly  safe.  We  had  walked  about  thirty  miles  and  were  all 
dead  tired.  They  were  determined  to  do  no  more  work — they  call 
it  work — this  day,  but  to  quickly  seek  a  doss-house,  have  tea,  and 
a  rest.  I  cheered  them  up  by  suggesting  going  out  and  singing 
at  the  public-houses  in  *'  W/*  while  they  rested. 

The  doss-house  was  reached,  in  which  there  were  a  motley 
crowd  of  thirty  men  and  five  young  women.  Here  we  had  our  fill 
of  bread,  butter,  tea,  and  lettuce,  after  which  I  went  out  alone  to 
try  to  sing  a  few  coppers  into  the  general  fund.  I  tried  about  five 
houses,  but  the  publicans  would  not  allow  this.  However,  I 
drew  sixpence  out  of  my  pocket-book,  spent  a  penny  on  a  shave, 
and  returned  to  my  companions  in  about  an  hour-and-a-half  *s  time 
with  the  remaining  fivepence.  I  led  them  to  believe  that  I  had 
sung  for  it,  and  they  never  doubted  my  story.  This,  however, 
was  not  from  any  lack  of  shrewdness  on  their  part;  for,  by  their 
conversation  en  route  ^  it  was  evident  that  they  had  never  allowed 
any  qualms  of  conscience,  or  experiences  of  prison  even,  to  deter 
them  from  any  venture  they  might  have  on  hand.  They  were  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  hunting  counties  as  any  surveyor.  They 
had  had  something  to  do  with  well-nigh  every  master  of  hounds, 
while  with  the  private  life  of  many  a  noble  huntsman  and  bunts- 
woman  they  were  not  a  little  conversant.  From  passing  glimpses 
of  their  lives,  I  should  imagine  that  their  evident  love  for  this  free 
and  unsettled  life  was  inherited  for  the  most  part,  and  possibly 
developed  by  usage.  They  had  no  idea  of  settling  down.  Seeing 
that  I  was  new  to  the  life,  they  suggested  various  easy  means  of 
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making  it  remnnerative.  One  was  the  splendid  opportunity  of 
visiting  tho  bedrooms  of  country-houses,  by  means  of  climbing  the 
spouting,  or  the  ivy,  or  any  other  kind  of  creeper,  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner  in  the  evening.  Though  this  suggestion  may  have 
been  intended  as  a  joke,  I  confess  that  I  think  it  was  intended  with 
all  seriousness.  They  commented  on  the  additional  facilities  my 
light  weight  and  comparative  youth  gave  me  for  such  a  venture. 

The  doss-house  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  one  of  the 
previous  night.  The  living-room  was  cleaner,  and  so  were  the 
cooking  utensils.  The  company  was  mixed,  for  the  most  part 
young,  with  a  sprinkling  of  middle-aged,  and  a  few  old  men. 
Most  of  the  young  people  were  between  twenty-four  and  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  belonged  to  a  grade  higher  in  the  social  Bcaie 
than  those  of  the  preceding  night.  Several  were  sellers  of  laces, 
fancy  flowers,  and  such  like.  Others  had  a  rag  and  bone  and 
general  oddment  cart  which  stood  out  in  the  yard. 

Next  morning,  after  we  had  breakfasted  on  the  remains  of  the 
evening's  meal,  supplemented  by  my  fivepennyworth  of  food, 
we  had  a  pipe,  and  considered  where  to  make  for.  The  ex- 
guardsman  was  making  for  "  L.*'  The  ex-groom  had  not  decided. 
I  had  calculated  upon  getting  clear  of  the  company  of  both.  The 
ex -guardsman  left  first,  we  continued  to  smoke  a  while.  Soon 
after  the  ex-groom  beckoned  me,  I  went,  and  we  made  for  the 
street ;  he  had  decided  to  go  my  way.  We  started  in  the  direction 
of  "  C." — a  large  industrial  centre.  My  companion  told  me  can- 
didly that  he  did  not  intend  to  share  the  day's  takings  with  me. 
I  told  him  that  I  quite  expected  this,  and  hinted  that  I  should  be 
all  right,  as  my  journey  was  nearly  over.  About  six  miles  out  I 
let  him  get  ahead,  having  wished  him  good-bye. 

At  6.30,  after  having  hidden  my  pocket-book  and  cash  in  a 
hedge-bottom,  I  lined  up  with  a  few  others  outside  "S."  work- 
house. I  joined  the  rest  of  the  bunch  in  the  yard,  after  having 
satisfied  the  master  of  my  bona  fides.  The  cross-examination  was 
surly,  and  I  was  told  "there  were  only  stones  here." 
Shortly  after  wo  were  all  admitted,  told  to  strip,  ques- 
tioned as  to  money,  pipes,  and  property,  and  sent  into  the  bath- 
room. There  was  only  one  bath  in  use,  half -filled  with  dirty 
warm  water.  Dirty  cloths,  to  serve  as  towels,  to  dry  with, 
completed  the  outfit,  and  the  hammocks  being  all  full  in  two 
wards,  we  were  given  three  sulphurous  blankets  instead  of  the 
ordinary  allowance  of  two,  and  shown  into  the  ward.  To  reach 
this  we  had  to  go  through  a  full  ward,  and  the  inmates  enjoyed  a 
little  humour  at  our  expense.    They  had  completed  their  day's 
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tasks,  and  were  therefore  to  be  freed  in  the  morning.  We  had 
ours  to  fa€e,  thus  the  fun,  Eeaching  our  ward,  the  beds  being 
full,  the  concrete  floor,  aided  as  best  we  might  with  the  three 
blankets,  was  to  be  our  bed.  The  side*windows  were  open  and 
the  ward  was  cold,  I  made  for  two  oakum  benches,  which,  with 
their  backs  together,  I  thought  would  be  preferable  to  the  cold 
floor.  At  about  7.30  eight  ounces  of  bread  were  given  us,  and 
a  bucket  of  hot  drinking  water  was  brought  in.  A  few  iron  mugs 
were  provided,  and  we  were  left  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The 
smell  of  sulphur  pervaded  everything.  It  was  in  the  water,  the 
bread,  and  the  atmosphere  seemed  full  of  it.  I  ate  my  bread  and 
watched  the  crowd.  They  were  a  merry  lot.  Most  of  them,  being 
old  hands,  had  smuggled  in  pipes,  tobacco,  and  matches,  and  they 
were  soon  smoking  away  jollily.  The  conversation  turned  upon 
their  experiences.  Their  ages  were  thirty  years  and  upwards* 
more  upwards  than  not.  The  chatting,  tales,  and  smoking,  the 
latter  broken  at  intervals  when  a  step  was  heard  in  the  corridor, 
continued  until  darkness  came  on.  Meanwhile,  two  or  three  more 
militant  individuals  had  closed  the  windows  with  the  aid  of  stools 
placed  one  upon  another,  for  they  were  quite  high  up  out  of  our 
reach.  The  porter,  to-morrow *s  taskmaster,  had  suspected  this, 
and  for  reasons  of  his  own  came  round  to  open  them.  **  You've 
shut  the  windows,  I  see,**  he  growled.     **  Yes,**  they  answered, 

**and  if  you  open  the windows  we'll  —  break  them/* 

With  that  he  went.  He  was  a  fat,  nervous  man.  and  evidently 
feared  to  go  too  far.  Night  closed  in,  and  the  chatting 
ceased. 

At  six  o'clock  the  bell  rang.  We  all  got  up,  folded  our  blankets 
and  carried  them  out  into  the  corridor.  Those  who  had  ham- 
mocks folded  them  up  and  fastened  them  to  the  wall.  Another 
eight  ounces  of  bread  and  a  mug  of  water  completed  our  break- 
fast. The  seven  o*c!ock  bell  rang,  and  we  were  told  off  to  our 
tasks.  The  allotment  of  the  tasks  convinced  me  of  the  task- 
master's nervousness.  Those  who  had  rated  him  severely  over- 
night about  the  windows  were  let  off  with  a  light  job.  Some 
eight  of  us  were  put  into  a  cell  apiece  with  half-a-ton  of  flint  to 
break  and  put  through  the  grating.  This  necessitated  the  stone 
being  broken  into  small  pieces  until  it  would  go  through.  A  large 
and  small  sledge-hammer,  and  a  shovel,  made  up  the  tools  for 
the  task.  There  was  no  oakum  picked.  The  rest  of  the  men 
were  employed,  some  to  sweep  up  the  sleeping  cells,  others  to 
wheel  round  the  load  of  stone  opposite  each  grating  for  to-mor- 
row's task,  and  the  remainder  to  saw  wood  in  the  yard.    Theae 
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jobs  are  light,  and  badly  BUperin tended,  stone-breaking  being  the 
job  that  none  care  about. 

I  started  my  task  with  good  grace,  and  a  determination  to  get 
it  done  as  soon  as  possible.  I  worked  hard,  but  made  little  pro- 
gress. The  flint  was  hard,  and  I  had  knocked  off  two  hammer- 
heads before  the  morning  was  well  spent*  The  flying  stone  cut 
my  trousers,  and  drew  blood  from  my  hands  and  legs.  By  dinner- 
time, when  we  ceased  work  for  an  hour,  I  had  broken  about  half, 
I  was  pretty  well  exhausted  by  this  time,  although  one  of  the  men 
had  finished  his  task.  We  had  another  eight  ounces  of  bread, 
one  and  a  half  ounce  of  cheese,  and  a  mug  of  water  for  dinner, 
after  which  we  returned  to  our  cells.  The  other  stone-breakers 
completed  their  tasks  about  half-past  two  o'clock,  and  being  now 
free,  and  the  taskmaster  absent,  came  into  my  cell  to  see  what 
progress  I  had  made.  After  some  remarks  about  ray  not  being 
used  to  the  job,  they  kindly  showed  me  how  to  find  the  grain  of 
the  stone,  and  broke  some  for  me.  I  was  very  grateful.  By  this 
time  I  was  about  beaten,  and  had  almost  decided  to  ring  for  the 
master  and  take  the  consequences.  They  dissuaded  me,  how- 
ever, and  one  or  the  other  of  them  helped  me  through  with  it, 
after  which  I  crawled  out,  almost  too  tired  to  thank  them.  This 
was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  now  free. 
After  a  rest  I  had  a  wash  ;  and  at  five  o^clock  we  had  tea — another 
eight  ounces  of  bread  and  a  mug  of  water.  I  quickly  retired  to 
the  sleeping  cell,  obtained  my  blankets,  and  got  into  my  hammock. 
From  this  time  till  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  fresh  arrivals  came 
in,  passing  through  the  ward  as  we  had  done  the  previous  evening. 
However,  I  soon  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep,  for  I  was  so  tired  that 
supper  did  not  trouble  me. 

The  following  morning  much  about  the  same  performance 
went  on.  However,  I,  and  I  expect  all  of  them,  did  it  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  on  the  preceding  morning.  After  we  had 
breakfasted,  and  claimed  our  bundles,  we  were  let  out.  In  all, 
I  had  been  in  the  house  about  thirty-six  hours.  During  that  time 
sixty-five  casuals  went  through  the  wards,  and  I  cannot  candidly 
say  that  there  was  one  of  them  who  had  been  a  regular  worker 
for  many  a  day.  To  those  who  are  used  to  the  stone  I  should 
say  that  it  is  no  very  great  hardship ;  while  to  a  man  of  a  soft- 
handed  calling  the  hardship  is  considerable.  I  laboured  under 
much  difficulty  in  not  knowing  anything  about  the  grain  of  the 
stono.  The  other  jobs  are  soft  ones ;  and  from  inquiries  I  find 
that  habitual  casuals  more  often  than  not  obtain  them.  There 
may  be  an  exception  where  the   taskmaster  is   impervious   to 
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terroriBm,  verHal  or  implied;  but  I  BhoDld  think  it  to  be  quite 
likely  to  be  the  rule  where  he  is  a  nervous  mau.  They  are  only 
human,  and  a  blow  from  a  hammer  is  not  a  thing  to  be  courted. 

The  foregoing,  though  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  does 
not  carry  ub  very  far  toward  the  goal,  to  reach  which  I  undertook 
the  journey.  In  conclusion  let  me  briefly  Bummajise  the  facts, 
with  a  view  to  a  rough  classification. 

Begging,'— 'From  my  own  experiences  I  should  say  that,  to  a 
real-out-of-work,  who  has  not  been  long  enough  upon  the  road 
to  lose  the  spirit  of  independence,  it  is  very  unremunerative. 
In  theory  one  would  think  otherwifie.  However,  bearing  in  mind 
the  impediments  to  anything  approaching  a  true  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  donors ,  coupled  with  the  natural  hesitancy  of  the 
conscientious  applicant,  this  will  at  once  be  obvious.  It  is  per- 
sistency that  succeeds  with  begging ;  and  this  element  the  real- 
out-of-work  lacks.  With  the  class  who  make  a  science  of  it,  I 
know  from  experiences  in  the  '*B.*'  doss-house  that  it  pays  very 
well*  A  hawker's  licence  is  their  visiting  card.  With  it  they 
are  safe  from  police  molestation,  Without  it  there  is  always  an 
element  of  risk. 

Women. — Of  these  the  percentage  is  very  small.  Some  are 
true  to  their  husbands  or  mates ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
marital  bonds  are  worn  but  lightly.  The  percentage  of  children 
is  very  small  also.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  possi- 
bility of  a  better  life  is  open  to  them,  nurtured  as  they  are  upon 
filthy  thoughts,  only  too  openly  expressed. 

Casual  Ward, — The  treatment,  as  I  said  before,  is  not  a  great 
hardship  to  those  who  are  used  to  it ;  but  it  is  at  once  demoralis- 
ing, and  a  hardship  to  those  not  used  to  it,  who  have  hitherto 
belonged  to  a  soft-handed  occupation.  Discrimination,  on  the 
part  of  the  officials,  is  difficult.  Where  you  get  a  nervous  man, 
easily  terrorised,  great  unfairness  is  likely  to  prevail,  and  in  some 
cases  does  actually  exist.  Where  the  official  is  a  good  disciplin- 
arian, such  as  I  met  with  in  other  workhouses,  the  tasks  are  likely 
to  be  imposed  with  more  justice. 

Effect  of  Treatment.— The  effect  is  mixed.  For  instance,  if 
the  casual  is  an  habitual,  fairly  strong,  and  young,  the  task  la 
not  likely  to  be  a  deterrent.  All,  except  myself,  in  "8.** 
workhouse  had  completed  their  work  by  2.30,  and  did  not  seem 
much  the  w^orse  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  is  successful 
in  getting  an  easy  task— sweeping,  sawing  wood,  or  wheeling  the 
stone  round  to  the  gratings— I  can  imagine  the  '*  House  *'  being 
looked  upon  as  a  good  friend  in  need. 
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standard  of  Efficiency^  Capacities^  and  Mental  Traits.— 
These  are  of  a  very  low  order.  A  high  standard  of  physical  eflS- 
dency  cannot  be  maintained  on  a  diet  almost  exclusively  of 
bread.  However,  to  provide  a  better  diet  would  be  decidedly 
harmful  I  for  its  attraction  would  be  great.  Mentally,  a  good  pro- 
portion of  them  have  an  atavistic  kink  in  their  make-up.  Others 
have  slipped  into  the  life,  and  have  apparently  little  desire  to  get 
out  of  it.  That  the  life,  its  freedom  and  the  absence  of  any 
settled  responsibility,  is  enjoyable  goes  without  saying.  For  six 
or  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve  they  have  weather  passing  fair. 
From  June  till  October  they  have  open-air  work,  haymaking,  pea, 
fruit,  and  hop-picking,  which  gets  them  a  good  pair  of  boots  upon 
their  feet  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  upon  their  back.  For  the 
remaining  fine  months  the  road  is  the  home  of  the  majority  of 
them.  For  the  winter  they  drift  into  the  town  which  is  more 
their  home  than  any  other,  the  place  of  thoir  birth,  there  to  eke 
out  the  wherewithal  for  life  till  the  days  become  longer  and  the 
flun  warmer.  That,  from  what  I  can  gather,  is  their  life.  Ap- 
parently, few  of  them  have  any  future  prospect  beyond  this. 

In  all,  I  met  about  200  men,  women,  and  children.  Out  of 
this  total  I  could  not  place  above  a  dozen  in  the  regular  working 
class. 

E.  Dillon  Clabkh 


Vaeutions  m  thb  Editions  of  J.  8.  Mill's  '•Pbinciples  op 
Political  Economy/' 

Thb  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  8,  Mill,  under- 
went seven  editions  during  hia  life,  each  being  revised  by  him  with 
frequent  and  important  alterations. 


Iftied.  .., 18i8 

Stidod 1849 

Srfed 1862 

4th  od ^  1867 

fitbed ,. 1862 


6th  ed ,.  ..  1865 

7th  ed. 1871 

8th  ed. 1878 

9th  od  1866 


These  were  in  two  volumes.  There  was  also  the  People's 
Edition,  which  Mill  published  in  one  volume,  in  the  same  year  as 
the  sixth  edition  (1865),  with  the  foreign  quotations  translated 
into  English,  omitting  the  Appendix.  It  was  in  double  columns, 
wretched  type  closely  printed ;  yet  it  was  kept  in  that  identical 
type  and  it  has  recently  been  re-issued  as  a  **  new  impression  " 
without  any  date  (except  1900)  and  nothing  to  show  that  it  was 
Mill's  own  People's  Edition.  The  omission  of  the  Appendix  is  a 
diatinot  loss,  as  it  gave  information  about  French  agriculture. 
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The  Preliminary  Kemarks  have  been  slightly  altered  in  the 
third,  fifth,  and  sixth  editions.  The  most  important  alteration 
is  the  addition  of  a  new  paragraph  in  the  sixth  edition  (i.  10, 
paragraph  on  property  in  slaves).  In  the  People's  Edition 
the  same  year  (1865)  this  twelfth  paragraph  has  been  accidentally 
interchanged  with  the  following  one  (p*  6)^  to  the  complete  dis- 
ruption of  the  reasoning. 

A  confusion  arises  between  Mill's  references  to  '*Laing** 
(Travels  in  Norway,  etc,)  and  the  one  reference  to  *'Mr.  Samuel 
Laing"  (ii.  Bk.  iv,  7,  §  5,  par.  3).  The  traveller^  the  elder 
Samuel,  (d.  1868),  was  the  father  of  the  latter  (d.  1897),  the 
Finance  Minister  in  India,  Chairman  of  the  Brighton  Baiiway, 
M,P,  and  author. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  edition  are  reprints  of  the  seventh  edi- 
tion. Both  of  them  have  a  misprint  (ii.  143,  line  9)  of  **  ribbon  " 
for  **  linen.*'  As  it  comes  in  the  midst  of  the  great  chapter  on 
**  International  Trade,**  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xviii.  §  7,  par.  3,  it  plays  havoc 
with  one  of  the  illustrations  and  reduces  the  argument  to  nonsense. 
There  ia  nothing  to  give  a  hint  of  the  mistake,  which  can  only 
be  corrected  by  collating  the  passage  with  the  other  editions,  re- 
vised by  Mill  himself,  none  of  which  have  anything  but  '*  linen.** 
The  passage  first  appears  in  the  third  edition  (ii,  141),  where  the 
argument  is  important. 

There  is  also  a  singular  addition  made  without  any  known 
authority  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  editions,  published  respectively 
seven  and  fifteen  years  after  Mill's  death.  In  Bk.  v.  ch.  ix.  §  7^ 
par,  6,  the  French  law  of  partnership  is  discussed.  The  first  sen- 
tence shows  in  what  it  is  superior  to  the  English  one,  followed  by, 
"  In  other  respects  the  French  system  is  far  worse  than  the 
English.*'  Someone  has  caused  it  to  be  altered  in  the  first  person, 
as  if  by  Mill  himself,  and  it  now  stands,  *'  In  other  respects  the 
French  system  [was,  and  I  believe,  still]  is,  far  worse  than  the 
English/'  We  have  put  the  interpolated  words  in  brackets,  (ii, 
519,  Une  6.) 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  an  extraordinary  misquotation  of 
James  MilFs  Ele^nents  of  Political  Economy  occurs  in  ch.  17  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  editions.  Miirs  father  (James  Mill) ,  writing 
on  "  Foreign  Trade  *'  (first  edition,  1821,  p.  86,  line  1),  said,  "  In 
these  circumstances  no  exchange  would  take  place."  This  ia 
correctly  given  in  the  first  seven  editions  of  Mill's  own  book 
(where  he  refers  to  his  father's  book  in  its  third  edition,  p.  120), 
but  in  the  eighth  (1878)  and  ninth  (1886)  it  is  altered  into  **ln^ 
the  circumstances,  no  change  would  take  place."      (The  it 
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are  oorfi.)  The  argument  is  deBtroyed  and  an  entire  mis-state- 
ment is  placed  on  record  I 

About  1891  a  very  misleading  edition  of  Mill's  work  was  pub- 
lished with  a  preface  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  (now  Lord  Avebury), 
as  one  of  the  Hmidred  Best  Books  he  had  recommended*  He 
said  that  he  left  the  publisher  to  choose  the  edition,  and  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  known  the  second  was  the  one  selected ;  it 
happened  to  be  at  that  date  the  latest  of  which  the  copyright  had 
expired.  But  it  is  full  of  errors,  which  Mill  himself  altered  in 
the  third  edition,  and  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his 
work,  as  completed  in  the  seventh  edition,  had  not  then  been 
written.  This  valueless  reprint  must  have  caused  much  mischief 
amongst  the  believers  in  "  best  books/*  Its  type  is  bad  and  too 
closely  printed,  without  margin. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  second  edition  and  note  some  of  the 
chief  changes  in  the  third  edition. 

In  the  second  edition  (1849) ,  Mill  enlarges  upon  Socialists  in 
the  chapter  "Of  Property"  (Bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  250).  He  had 
previously  criticised  Communism  as  a  system  of  society  '  *  in  which 
no  one  could  by  his  own  exertions  improve  his  condition.'*  So 
now  he  says  (i.  365),  "Par,  however,  from  looking  upon  the 
various  classes  of  Socialists  with  any  approach  to  disrespect,  I 
honour  the  intentions  of  almost  all  who  are  publicly  known  in  that 
character/*  He  adds  a  note  to  the  chapter  "  Of  Slavery  *'  (i.  309) 
to  say  that  Denmark  and  France  had  given  it  up,  and  continues, 
**  Still  more  recently  the  progress  of  the  American  mind  towards 
a  determination  to  rid  itself  of  this  odious  stain  has  been  mani* 
tested  by  very  gratifying  symptoms/'  This  passage — ^second 
edition,  1849— has  been  actually  reprinted  in  the  Best  Book  Series 
with  the  date  of  1891  on  the  title-page  t  The  footnote  referring 
to  "the  distress  lately  complained  of  in  Belgium,"  first  appears 
in  the  second  edition,  1849,  but  the  sentence  remains  intact  even 
op  to  the  ninth  edition  (1886,  i,  338),  Mill's  careless  references 
are  extremely  mystifying  to  the  modem  reader. 

By  1852  came  the  third  edition.  It  has  a  new  long  preface 
saying  that  several  chapters  had  been  "either  materially  added 
to  or  entirely  re-cast."  They  related  to  Ireland  ("  Means  of 
Abolishing  Cottier  Tenancy  ") ;  a  large  addition  to  "  International 
Values" ;  the  chapter  *'  Of  Property  "  mostly  re-written,  to  give 
enlarged  accounts  of  Socialism ;  and  additions  to  "Futurity  of  the 
Liabouring  Classes*" 

It  will  be  necessary  to  compare  the  second  and  third  editions 
with  some  detail,  owing  to  the  truly  remarkable  omissions  as  well 
No.  62.— VOL.  XVI.  X 
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as  the  still  more  important  additions,  most  of  which  were  retained 
to  the  ninth,  though  eometimes  modified-  They  show  the  effects 
of  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  184&-9,  and  of  the  gold  discoveries 
in  California  in  1851. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  i.  6.  §  9  (i.  99).  '*  This  truth,  that  pur- 
chasing produce  is  not  employing  labour/*  In  third  edition >  * '  This 
iheoTcm,''  &c. ;  retained  to  ninth.  Par.  3  is  re^written.  Second 
edition ,  '  *  The  demand  for  labour  is  constituted  solely  by  the 
funds  directly  set  apart  for  the  use  of  labom-ers/*  is  omitted  in 
third  edition.  The  second  edition  has  three  new>  vivid,  and 
picturesque  pages,  illustrating  the  use  and  misuse  of  Capital 
(i.  102-4)  in  which  the  owners  of  capital  are  called  A  and  B.  In 
third  edition  they  are  turned  into  a  long  footnote,  retained  as  such 
to  ninth  edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  i.  7,  §  4.  par.  3  (i.  131),  "  machinery  has 
done  little  of  importance/*  as  to  agriculture  (1849).  In  third 
edition  (1852)  this  is  altered  into,  *' machinery  is  only  now  be- 
ginning t'O  show  that  it  can  do  anything  of  importance  **  in  regard 
to  agriculture.  In  §  6,  referring  to  the  law  of  debtors,  second 
edition  (i.  139),  Mill  says,  *'  Of  late,  indeed,  law  has  thrown  a 
port  of  its  weight  into  the  other  scale,  by  a  course  of  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  insolvent  debtors,  which  is  almost  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  repudiation  of  engagements.'*  This  passage  is 
omitted  in  third  edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk*  i.  9,  §  4,  par.  3  (i.  179),  (on  large  and 
small  farming)  is  contradicted  by  this  footnote  in  the  third  edi- 
tion (i.  179) ,  * '  The  observations  in  the  text  may  hereafter  require 
some  degree  of  modification  from  inventions  such  as  the  steam- 
plough  and  the  reaping  machine.  The  eflfect,  however,  of  these 
improvements,  on  the  relative  advantages  of  large  and  small 
farms,  will  depend  not  on  the  efiBciency  of  the  instruments,  but 
on  their  costliness.  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  this  will 
be  such  as  to  make  them  inaccessible  to  small  farmers,  or  com- 
binations of  small  farmers.'*  For  many  years  past  there  has 
been  a  regular  trade  of  hiring  out  these  expensive  machines  to 
farmers  of  all  kinds,  which  is  a  different  way  to  Mill's  expectation* 

Second  edition,  Bk.  i.  13,  §  3,  par,  7  (i.  239)  begins,  "  Whether 
the  re|>eal  of  the  com  laws  is  likely,  even  temporarily,  to  give  any 
considerable  increase  of  margin  for  population  to  fill  op,  it  would 
be  premature  as  yet  to  attempt  to  decide.'*  These  words,  with 
a  few  similar  Unes,  are  omitted  in  third  edition* 

Second  edition,  Bk.  u.  1,  §  2,  par.  4  (i.  249).  MilFs  views  *•  01 
Property  *'*  suffer  some  change  between  1849  and  1852.     Here  ia 
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a  specimen.  '*Thi8  attention  is  not  likely  to  diminish ;  attacks 
on  the  institution  of  property  being,  in  the  existing  state  of  human 
intellect,  a  natural  expression  of  the  discontent  of  all  those  classes 
on  whom,  in  whatever  manner,  the  present  conBtitution  of  society 
bears  hardly ;  and  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  unless  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  can  be  checked,  such  speculations  will  never 
cease,  until  the  laws  of  property  are  freed  from  whatever  portion 
of  injustice  they  contain,  and  until  whatever  is  well  grounded  in 
the  opinions,  and  legitimate  in  the  aims  of  its  assailants,  is 
adopted  into  the  framework  of  society.**  In  third  edition,  after 
'*  diminish,"  there  are  merely  the  words,  *'  but  to  increase  more 
and  more,**  without  any  hope  held  out  about  **the  framework 
of  society/* 

Second  edition.  In  §  3  of  the  same  chapter  he  naively  ob- 
serves :  **  That  a  country  of  any  large  extent  could  be  formed  into  a 
single  co-operative  society  is  not  easily  conceivable."  But  he 
thought  there  might  be  small  socialistic  communities  all  over  a 
country,  with  a  Congress  to  manage  them  I  Mill  forgets  that  even 
a  Congress  is  but  formed  of  human  beings,  and  this  would  be  a 
task  only  fit  for  magicians.  This  paragraph  is  re-written  in  third 
edition,  much  as  it  now  stands  in  the  ninth.  His  distinction 
between  Communism  "  a  word  of  Continental  origin,  only  of  late 
introduced  into  this  country,**  and  Socialism,  "a  word  which 
originated  among  the  English  Communists  ....  is  now  on  the 
Continent  employed  in  a  larger  sense,**  first  appears  in  second 
edition  (i.  250),  and  is  retained  to  ninth. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  ii.  2,  §  1  (i.  268).  Mill*s  well  known 
passage,  **  Competition  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  necessarily 
a  cause  of  misery  and  degradation  to  the  labouring  class ;  as  if 
high  wages  were  not  precisely  as  much  a  product  of  competition  as 
low  wages/*  begins  in  this  second  edition.  In  third  edition  the 
phrase  ''unearned  advantage"  (now  called  "unearned  incre- 
ment **)  is  first  used  (i.  265,  lines  15-16). 

In  §  3  of  this  chapter,  Mill  makes  the  strange  suggestion  that 
fighting  in  warfare  is  alway^s  on  the  co-operative  system- 
apparent  ly  forgetting  the  existence  of  any  general — and  he  con- 
siders its  circumstances  '*  stirring  and  stimulating  to  the  feeUngs 
and  faculties/'  This  shows  the  book  was  written  during  what 
waa  called  England's  Forty  Years'  Peace  (1815-1853),  when  war 
was  admired  in  theory  as  much  as  peace  is  now.  This  is  omitted 
in  third  edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  ii.  4,  §  1  (i.  296).  **Only  through  the 
principle  of  competition  has  political  economy  any  pretension  to 
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the  character  of  a  science  ....  [it]  cannot  be  required  to  do 
anything  more.*'  In  third  edition  (i.  292)  these  words  are  added, 
*'and  indeed  cannot  do,"  before  **  anything  more/'  A  Tery 
distinct  assertion  as  to  its  powers ;  retained  to  ninth  edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  ii.  7,  §  2,  par.  1  (i.  345).  If  peasant  pro- 
perties  briog  anxieties,  Mill  thinks  they  make  the  owners  saperior 
to  an  English  labourer ;  * '  unless  he  has  aooeee  to  .  .  «  pariah* 
pay.  .  .  .  Then  indeed  he  may  feel  with  the  old  doggerel*" 

**  Hmng  iorrow,  gmI  amy  oara^ 
Tbo  parish  U  bound  io  find  na." 

This  couplet  is  omitted  in  third  edition,  in  spite  of  its  lively  air 
of  conviction  I 

Mill  wrote  much  about  Ireland  in  first  and  second  editions* 
Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  Cottiers, 

Second  edition,  Bk.  ii.  9,  §  1  (i.  383).  A  footnote  says  this 
chapter  (**0f  CJottiers**)  was  written  when  **the  great  change 
in  the  agricultural  economy  of  Ireland  ^  which  must  necessarily 
eoise  from  the  joint  operation  of  the  potato  failure  and  the  poor 
law  of  1847,  bad  not  yet  begun  to  take  effect.  The  form  which 
the  industrial  system  of  Ireland  is  tending  to  assume,  remains  still 
in  such  uncertainty  that  no  speculations  gronnded  on  it  can  at 
present  be  hazarded  with  any  prospect  of  advantage.**  This  is 
omitted  in  third  edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  ii.  10,  §  1  (i.  396)  the  chapter  on  "  Means 
of  Abolishing  Cottier  Tenancy.**  Perhaps  the  most  startling 
'*  means  **  is  in  par.  3.  **  Cottiers,  therefore,  must  oeaae  to  be. 
Nothing  can  be  done  for  Ireland  without  transforming  her  rural 
population  from  cottier  tenants  into  something  else.  But  into 
what?  **  Whilst  this  was  being  written  in  1849,  Irish  emigration 
to  America  had  begun ,  and  this  outburst  is  omitted  in  third  edition , 
where  Mill  is  naturally  astonished  at  the  "spontaneous  emigra- 
tion," which  made  millions  of  cottiers  "cease  to  be,'*  at  least  in 
Ireland,  without  his  having  to  arrange  what  to  do  with  them. 
His  disapproval  of  the  suggestion  that  Irish  cottiers  should  be 
turned  into  day-labourers,  first  appears  in  the  third  edition 
(i,  399)  retained  to  ninth  edition. 

In  §  5  of  the  same  chapter,  the  phrase  **  tenant-right  **  is  ex- 
plained thus  :  (second  edition,  i.  406.)  **  Under  this  equivocal 
phrase,  two  things  are  confounded.  What  it  commonly  stands  for 
in  Irish  discussion,  is  the  Ulster  practice,  which  is  in  fact  fixity 
of  tenure.  ,  .  .  But  to  convert  this  customary  limitation  of  rent  i 
into  a  legal  one,  and  to  make  it  universal,  would  be  to  establish  & 
fixity  of  tenure  by  law,  the  objections  to  which  have  already  beeaJ 
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stated/'  ,  .  .  *  "  The  same  appellation  (tenant-ri^ht)  has  of  late 
years  been  applied,  more  particularly  in  England,  to  something 
altogether  different  ....  that  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease  the 
landlord  should  make  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  *  unexhausted 
improvements.*  **  All  this  is  omitted  in  third  edition.  Instead, 
be  condemns  the  Tenant  Eight  League.  He  says  that  if  this 
[fixity  of  tenure]  were  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  would  be  a 
**  complete  expropriation  of  the  higher  classes  of  Ireland  '*  (third 
edition,  i.  463),  which  he  does  not  altogether  approve  of,  except 
in  an  extremity.  Nor  does  he  think  it  desirable  there  should  be 
none  but  peasant  proprietors  in  Ireland.  Mill,  in  second  edition, 
is  vehement  about  the  "wretched  attempts  as  yet  made  to  do 
good  to  Ireland,''  but  by  1852  these  remai'ks  were  already  out  of 
date,  and  they  are  omitted  in  third  edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  ii.  11,  §  1,  par.  2  (i.  417).  All  par.  2  is 
altered  in  important  points.  "  A  custom  on  the  subject  [of 
wages],  even  if  established,  could  not  easily  maintain  itself  un- 
altered in  any  other  than  a  stationary  state  of  society.  An  in- 
crease or  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  labour,  an  increase  or  a 
diminution  of  the  labouring  population,  could  hardly  fail  to 
engender  a  competition  which  would  break  down  any  custom 
respecting  wages,  by  giving  either  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  a 
strong  direct  interest  in  infringng  it/*  This  is  omitted  in  third 
edition,  which  only  retains  an  introductory  line,  **  Wages,  like 
other  things,  may  be  regulated  either  by  competition  or  by 
custom." 

Second  edition,  Bk,  ii,,  11,  §  6,  par.  4  (i.  438)  the  words, 
**  means  of  subsistence,*'  gives  place  in  third  edition  (i.  430)  to 
the  celebrated  phrase  **the  wages-fund,"  retained  to  ninth  edi- 
tion. The  modern  discovery  that  there  is  no  wages- fund,  was 
never  actually  grasped  by  MUl,  though  he  did  not  latterly  so 
strongly  assert  its  existence. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  ii.  13,  §  4,  par.  2  (i.  466)*  Blill  again 
refers  to  the  Irish,  and  he  makes  the  erroneous  statement  that  they 
*'  are  nearly  the  worst  adapted  people  in  Europe  for  settlers  in 
the  wilderness. ' '  This  is  omitted  in  third  edition ,  as  by  1852  facts 
had  proved  too  strong  for  his  theories  1 

Second  edition,  Bk.  ii.  14,  §  6  (i.  489).  Mill's  view  that 
restrictbn  of  work  even  by  trades'  unions  is  good— in  1849— he 
throws  over  in  1852.  Also  he  leaves  out  the  passage  (i.  490) 
against  Irish  immigrants  to  England. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  ii.  16,  §  5,  par.  3  (i.  622)  is  re-written  in 
third  edition  (i.  514).    It  is  about  rent  in  relation  to  capital  sunk 
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in  improvemezits.  Tba  third  edition  includes  the  first  mentiisi 
of  the  way  Bastiat  uses  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey's  book  in  defence  of 
proixtrty  in  land  (i.  514) ;  retained  to  ninth  edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  iii.  1,  §  1,  par,  1  (i,  532).  The  {ollowing 
passage t  though  retained  in  the  third  edition,  has  a  atriking 
alteration  in  the  words  here  placed  in  square  brackets.  *'  It  is 
a  case  of  the  error  too  common  in  political  economy,  of  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  necessities  arising  from  [laws  of  nature], 
and  those  created  by  social  arrangements/'  In  third  edition 
(i.  624)  these  words  replace  them  :  **  the  nature  of  things/' 

Second  edition,  Bk.  iii.  9,  §  3,  par.  1  (ii.  29).  "  If  the  coet 
of  production  of  gold  were  reduced  one-fourth  [by  the  discovery 
of  more  fertile  mines,]  it  might  hap|>en  that  there  might  not  be 
more  of  it  bought  for  plate/*  The  unexpected  gold  discoveries 
in  California,  1851,  caused  the  words  in  square  brackets  to  be 
omitted  in  third  edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  iii.  15.  §  2,  par.  2  (ii.  103).  '*  There  is  no 
commodity  which  is  invariable  in  its  cost  of  production.  Gold 
comes  nearest  to  the  idea ;  but  gold  is  liable  to  vary  in  cost  of 
production/*  etc,  In  third  edition  (ii.  102)  Mill  says  :  **  Gold 
and  silver  are  the  least  variable/*  &c.,  but  gives  no  reason  for 
including  silver.     Retained  to  ninth. 

Second  edition.  A  great  change  in  third  edition  is  the  ad- 
dition of  five  new  pages  and  a  long  footnote  to  Bk.  iii.  18.  The 
first  five  sections  are  retained,  the  new  pages  form  §  6,  §  7,  §  8  of 
the  third  edition,  while  §  6  of  the  second  edition  is  used  as  §  9  of 
the  third  edition,  and  closes  this  celebrated  chapter  *'  On  Inter- 
national Values/*  as  it  did  in  the  earlier  editions.  This  arrange- 
ment is  retained  to  ninth  edition.  The  third  edition,  §  6  (ii.  138) 
begins,  *'Thus  far  had  the  theory  of  international  values  been 
carried  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work.  But  intel- 
ligent criticisms,  and  subsequent  further  investigation,  have 
shown  that  the  doctrine  stated  in  the  preceding  pages »  though 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  yet  the  complete  theory  of  the 
subject  matter/'  This  is  retained  in  fourth  edition  (1857)  and 
fifth  edition  (1862),  but  in  the  sirth  edition  (1865)  Mill  gives  a 
valued  name  to  the  *'  intelligent  criticisms  (cMefiy  those  of  my 
friend  Mr.  William  Thornton)/*  and  this  addition  is  retained  to 
ninth  edition,  no  reason  being  given  why  it  should  not  have  been 
inBerted  in  the  third  edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  iv.  1,  §  3,  par.  2  (ii.  257).  '*  Which  of 
the  two  conflicting  agencies  *'  [increase  of  population  and  im- 
provement  in  agricultural   skill]    "is  gaining  upon   the  other , 
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might  be  conjectured  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the  money 
price  of  agricultural  produce/*  etc.  Though  this  passage  is  re- 
tained, it  has  a  corrective  in  a  short  new  footnote  in  third  edition 
(ii*  265),  which  is  retained  to  ninth  edition,  as  follows  :  *'  A  still 
better  criterion »  perhaps,  than  that  suggested  in  the  text,  would 
be  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  labourer's 
wages  estimated  in  agricultural  produce.*^ 

Second  edition,  Bk.  iv.  7  (ii,  315)  **  On  the  Probable  Futurity 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,**  is  altered  in  many  parts  in  third 
edition,  which  includes  the  first  reference  to  a  franchise  for  work- 
men (i.  327).  An  indignant  footnote  is  added  (ii.  331)  urging 
women's  suffrage,  beginning  :  **  It  is  truly  disgraceful  that  in 
a  woman's  reign  not  one  step  has  been  made  by  law  towards 
removing  even  the  smallest  portion  of  the  existing  injustice  to 
women."  It  is  repeated  in  fourth  edition  (ii.  335),  1857,  with 
the  addition  of  reference  to  **  Mr.  Fitzroy's  Act  for  the  Better 
Protection  of  Women  and  Children  against  Assaults,**  as  ''well- 
meant  though  inadequate.**  But  by  1862  the  footnote  was  well 
out-of-date,  and  it  is  omitted  in  fifth  edition. 

In  this  ch.  7  the  passages  in  second  edition  on  the  effects  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  on  the  organisation  of 
industry  (ii.  326),  are  omitted  in  third  edition;  ten  new  pages 
are  added  about  co-operative  societies,  chiefly  French. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  v,  1,  §  2,  par.  4  (ii,  342).  With  regard  to 
contracts:  Mill  excuses  non- performance  by  saying,  **his  mind 
or  his  circumstances  may  have  altered ;  or  not  even  that,  since 
the  omission  to  perform  may  be  a  mere  act  of  neghgence.**  In 
the  third  edition  he  omits  the  passage  in  order  to  insert  a  stronger 
one  m  the  same  direction  (ii.  358),  **  and  the  term  fraud,  which 
can  scarcely  admit  of  being  extended  even  to  the  case  of  voluntary 
breach  of  contract  when  no  deception  was  practised,  is  certainly 
not  applicable  when  the  omission  to  perform  it  is  a  case  of  negli- 
gence.**   This  dictum  is  retained  to  the  ninth  edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  v.  2,  §  3,  par,  3  (ii.  354),  its  last  four 
lines  are  omitted  in  third  edition  (ii.  370)  and  six  new  hues, 
entirely  contradictory  to  second  edition  are  put  instead.  (This 
is  a  not  uncommon  thing  in  these  t^vo  editions.  Mill  takes  for 
granted  no  one  will  notice  it!)  In  par.  5,  next  page  (ii,  355),  he 
says  :  *'  It  is  partial  taxation,  which  is  a  mild  form  of  robbery.** 
This  line  is  left  out  in  third  edition,  and  the  following  replaces 
it  (ii.  371)  :  "It  is  not  the  fortunes  which  are  earned,  but  those 
which  are  unearned  that  it  is  for  the  pubhc  good  to  place  under 
limitation  " — another  contradiction  !     A    further  quotation  will 
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show  Mill's  amazing  belief  that  education  of  the  masses  will 
prevent  their  being  jealous  I  It  is  on  the  same  page  of  the  second 
edition  (ii,  355),  ''It  is  the  part  of  a  good  government  to  pro-J 
vide,  that,  as  far  as  more  paramount  oonsiderations  permit,  the 
inequality  of  opportunities  shall  be  remedied.  When  all  kinds  ol 
useful  instruction  shall  be  as  accessible  as  they  might  be  mada»' 
and  v^hen  the  cultivated  intelligence  of  the  poorer  classes,  aided 
so  far  as  necessary  by  the  guidance  and  co-operation  of  the  state »-, 
shall  obviate,  as  it  might  so  well  do,  the  major  part  of  the  dis* 
abilities  attendant  on  poverty,  the  inequalities  of  fortune  arifiing 
from  people's  own  earnings  could  not  justly  give  umbrage/'  In 
third  edition  (ii.  371)  thiB  is  modified  as  follows  :  **  but  if  all  were 
done  which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  good  government  to  do, 
by  instruction  and  by  legislation  to  remedy  this  inequality  of 
opportunities,  the  difference  of  fortune  ....  umbrage/'  It  is 
retained  to  ninth  edition  in  this  form,  and  is  very  odd  reading  at 
the  present  day. 

In  the  §  4  of  the  same  chapter,  second  edition  (ii.  363)  OQj 
taxation  for  profits  on  business,  Mill  ad^ses  an  intermediate  ratei* 
one-half  of  the  net  income  being  taxed  on  the  higher  scale,  and 
the  other  half  on  the  lower.     But  in  third  edition  (ii.  379),  he  says 
instead  :  **  Or  perhaps  the  claims  of  justice  in  this  respect  mighty 
be  fiuflaciently  met  by  allowing  the  deduction  of  a  fourth  on  tt 
entire  income,  interest   included.'*    This   is   retained   to  ninth 
edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  v.  5,  §  2,  par.  3  (ii.  416).  Th^e  lines  are 
omitted  in  third  edition,  but  are  useful  as  throwing  a  hght  upoa 
advertising  in  1849.  **  In  this  country  the  amount  of  the  duty  iti 
moderate,  and  the  abuse  of  advertising,  which  is  quite  aa  con* 
spicuous  as  the  use,  renders  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  though  righl 
in  principle,  a  matter  of  less  urgency  than  it  might  otherwise 
deemed." 

Second  edition,  Bk.  v.  6,  §  1,  par.  2  (ii.  421),  "it  may  be 
doubted  if  so  great  an  aversion  to  taxation  would  not  produce 
more  evil  than  good/*  This  is  changed  in  third  edition  (ii.  437), 
**  it  may  be  doubted  .  .  .  ,  taxation  might  not  be  an  unqualified 
good/*    The  latter  form  is  retained  to  ninth  edition. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  v.  9,  §  7,  par.  6  (ii.  471)  :  "  A  compan| 
with  limited  responsibility  cannot  be  formed  *'  in  France  with- 
out leave  from  the  Conseil  d*Etat.  In  third  edition  (ii.  489), 
it  is  altered  to  "A  joint-stock  company,"  etc. 

Second  edition,  Bk.  v.  10,  §  5,  par.  6  (u.  603) :  MUl's  cha 
of  opiaion  on  combinations  is  worth  noting.     '*  Combinations  to 
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keep  up  wages  are  therefore  not  only  permissible  but  useful, 
whenever  really  calculated  to  have  that  efifect/'  In  third  edi- 
tion (ii*  621)  this  passage  is  replaced  by  the  following  :  **  Com- 
binations to  keep  up  wages  are  seldom  effectual,  and  when 
effectual,  are,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  assigned,  seldom 
desirable/* 

Second  edition,  Bk.  v*  11,  §  12,  par.  2  (u.  536)  :  "Another 
example  of  the  same  principle  [and  one  of  great  practical 
moment]  is  afforded  by  what  is  known  as  the  Wakefield  system 
of  colonisation."  The  words  placed  in  brackets  are  omitted  in 
third  edition,  the  rest  is  retained  to  ninth  edition. 

In  §  14  of  the  same  chapter  there  is  a  new  paragraph  in 
third  edition  (ii.  566)  in  which  Mill  again  refers  to  the  ''un- 
paralleled amount  of  spontaneous  emigration  from  Ireland/*  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  its  direction,  but  advises  Government  to 
'*  direct  "  it  '*  to  Australia,"  or  where  required »  and  where  it  does 
not  go  enough  of  itself.  This  was  in  1862,  when  America  was 
the  only  place  the  Irish  could  get  at.  Australia  was  far  behind 
in  the  race  for  emigrants  at  that  date. 

In  fourth  edition  (1857)  he  says  the  stream  of  emigration  is 
already  slackening,  and  government  aid  "on  the  self-supporting 
principle  is  again  becoming  necessary."  In  fifth  edition  U862) 
he  refers  to  emigration  to  **  the  seats  of  gold  discoveries  *'  (un- 
named seats,  too)  as  already  slackening.  In  sixth  edition  (1865) 
he  says  the  emigration  from  Ireland  '*  has  since  partially  re- 
vived," and  here  he  seems  to  lose  his  interest  in  Ireland,  for  the 
passage  remains  in  seventh  edition  (1871),  and  of  course,  there- 
fore, in  eighth  edition  (1878)  and  ninth  edition  (1886)  where  it 
becomes  absolutely  unmeaning  through  want  of  any  date. 

Bk,  V.  Chapter  11  completes  Mill's  book. 

We  have  now  made  it  clear  that  the  third  edition  has  much 
in  common  vrith  the  seventh,  and  it  remains  to  point  out  the  chief 
additions  in  the  other  editions,  which  are  indicated  in  the 
Prefaces. 

The  Preface  to  the  first  edition  (1848)  is  repeated  in  all  the 
others,  with  a  different  special  addition  to  each. 

To  the  fourth  edition  (1857)  a  few  lines  of  special  Preface 
explain  that  it  has  been  revised,  and  "additional  explanations 
inserted/*  especially  in  the  chapters  "  On  the  Influence  of  Credit 
on  Prices"  (Bk.  iii.  12),  and  "On  the  Regulation  of  a  Con- 
vertible Paper  Currency"  (Bk.  iii.  13). 

The  fifth  edition  (1862)  has  a  few  lines  added  after  a  dividing 
line  from  the  invariable  reprint  of  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition. 
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Mill  sayB  he  has  brongbt  up  the  facts  to  a  later  date»  and  added 
"additional  arguments  and  illustrations/' 

In  the  Preface  to  the  sixth  edition  (1865)  Mill  says  be  has 
revised  it  throughout,  **hke  all  previous  editions/'  and  added 
explanations  or  **  answers  to  new  obiections**  (a  significant 
phrase!)  He  has  altered  moat  the  chapter  *' Of  the  Rate  of 
Interest'*  (Bk,  iii.  23),  "and  for  most  of  the  new  matter  there 
introduced,  as  well  as  for  many  minor  improvements,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  my  friend  Professor 
Cairnes,  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  living  political  economists." 

The  seventh  edition  (1871)  has  a  Preface  that  is  slightly  in- 
accurate. For  Mill  says  this  edition  "corresponds  exactly  with 
the  last  Library  Edition  and  with  the  People's  Edition."  But 
it  does  not  do  so  in  every  detail,  being  brought  up  to  date  in  many 
places  and  a  long  passage  upon  fire-insurance  omitted.  Bk.  v. 
5,  §  1,  par.  6  (ii.  461).  He  adds  that  since  the  sixth  edition  : 
"there  has  been  some  instructive  discussion  on  the  theory, of 
Demand  and  Supply,  and  on  the  influence  of  Strikes  and  Tradet 
Unions  on  wages,  by  which  additional  light  has  been  thrown  on 
these  subjects;  but  the  results,  in  the  author's  opinion,  are  not 
yet  ripe  for  incorporation  in  a  general  treatise  on  Political 
Economy." 

This  Preface  to  seventh  edition  has  been  added  to  the  Preface 
to  the  first  edition,  and  both  reprinted  in  the  eighth  edition, 
without  any  dates  to  guide  the  reader  that  it  does  not  refer  to 
1878  (eighth  edition). 

In  ninth  edition  the  same  first  and  seventh  Prefaces  are  given, 
but  they  are  placed  with  their  titles,  and  a  footnote  to  say  the 
Preface  of  1871  (seventh  edition)  was  the  last  in  the  author's 
lifetime.  We  draw  attention  to  this,  as  it  is  the  only  edition  in 
which  it  appears,  and  it  is  not  generally  known. 

There  are  many  vital  omissions  and  additions  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  editions.  Yet  the  third  edition  forma 
the  chief  bulk  of  the  seventh,  and  therefore  its  date  being  1852, 
numberless  references  and  observations  based  on  them  are  lament- 
ably out  of  date,  and  become  ludicrous  by  1886  in  the  ninth  and 
latest  two-volumed  edition  1  Surely  the  difficulty  of  Mill's  monu- 
mental work  is  needlessly  increased  by  the  lack  of  any  hinta  on 
the  subject?  Perhaps  these  Notos  may  be  of  some  use  in 
unriddling  the  unsuspected  riddle. 

Miriam  A.  Euaa 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  VAGRANCY  COMMITTEE. 

The  Vagrancy  Committee,  appointed  by  Mr.   Walter  Long 

fuly,  1904,  have  issued  their  report  [C^.  2852]. 

The  final  recommendations  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :— 

The  duty  of  controlling  and  dealing  with  vagrants  and  casuals 
fuiure  to  be  phicrxl  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  the  present 
sual    %vardB    handed    over    to   and   controlled    by    the    police 
ithorities. 

Tickets  should  be  issued  by  the  police  to  persons  who  are  in 
mrch  of  work,  the  ticket  to  be  for  a  definite  route  and  available 
^.nly  for  a  month,  the  tx>lic6  having  power  to  alter  the  route  if 
^^tiafied  that  such  a  course  is  necessary.     Holders  of  such  tickets 
be  able  to  leave  the  casual  wards  early  in  the  morning,  carry- 
ing with  them  bread  and  cheese  for  a  midday  meal. 

A  kind  of  labour  bureau,  with  information  as  to  work  in  each 
t,  to  be  kept  at  casual  wards  for  the  inspection  of  work- 


Alteration  of  the  law  so  that  offenders  under  the  Vagrancy 
laws,  instead  of  being  sentenced  to  fourteen  days,  should  in 
future  be  sentenced  to  one  day's  imprisonment  and  the  conviction 
recorded.  Habitual  vagrants,  however,  i.e.,  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  more  than  three  times,  to  be  sent  to  labour 
colonies  for  detention  for  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than 
three  years. 

The  establishment  of  labour  colonies  for  habitual  vagrants  to 
be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  such  colonies  to  be 
eatabliabed  by  Councils  of  Counties,  County  Boroughs,  or  by  other 
Councils  or  by  philanthropic  bodies.  Exchequer  grants  to  be 
alkkcated  for  cost  of  maintenance,  etc.,  and  inmates  to  have  the 
power  to  earn  small  sums  of  money  by  their  work,  and,  by  means 
of  canteens,  to  supplement  their  food  allowance.  Discharge 
before  conclusion  of  sentence  to  be  allowed  on  certain  conditions. 

r     Industrial,  as  well  as  agricultural ^  work  to  be  carried  on.     Lodg- 

Bing-bouses  outside  Xjondon  to  be  licensed  annually  by  the  local 

^HBfebority. 

^P  Shelters  established  by  philanthropic  agencies  to  be  licensed 
and  regulated  by  local  authorities,  and  free  food  distribution  to 
be  subject  to  veto  of  the  same  authorities.     Sleeping  out  to  be 
as  a  crime  whenever  it  takes  place  in  buildings  or  on  en- 
premises,  or  is  a  danger  or  nuisance. 
Wom^i  not  to  be  taken  into  the  casual  wards,  but  into  the 
workhouse. 
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Children  of  persons  treated  as  Tagrants  (habitual),  i.e,,  chil- 
dren of  persons  detained  on  a  labour  colony,  to  be  sent  to  indtm*] 
trial  schools  and  other  places  of  safety. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  contains  varions  statements  as 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Committee  on  the  general  question,  and 
it  seems  that  they  have  had  in  their  mind,  all  the  time,  the  opinion 
that  vagrancy  has  not  ceased  to  exist  in  England  because  vagrants, 
instead  of  being  treated  as  criminals »  have  been  allowed  the  com- 
fortable and  generous  treatment  of  the  casual  ward. 

One  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Committee  should  have  taken  \ 
it  for  granted  that  a  large  number  of  the  people  whose  conditioii 
they  were  inquiring  into  were  hopeless  cases,  and  should  therefore 
be  treated  in  a  more  or  less  penal  manner.  For  right  at  the 
outset,  their  recommendations  appear  to  have  been  based  on  thd 
assumption  that  this  kind  of  poverty  is  really  a  crime,  for  which 
the  individual,  and  not  Society,  is  responsible. 

Take  their  first  recommendation.  The  cardinal  principle  on 
which  this,  and,  in  fact,  all  their  other  recommendations  are  based 
is  that,  in  future,  a  vagrant  or  a  casual  worker,  i.e.,  the  workman 
Who  leaves  his  home  to  tramp  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  in  search  of  work,  is  to  be  ticketed  and  registered,  assisted 
and  helped,  not  by  voluntary  charity,  or  the  Poor  Law,  but  by 
the  police  authorities  of  the  various  counties  through  which  he 
is  tramping.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  difiScult  to  understand, 
and  any  special  excellence  possessed  by  the  poUce  for  dealing 
with  the  unemployed  has  yet  to  be  brought  to  light*  The  pro- 
posal that  the  casual  docker,  tramping  from  Liverpool,  round  the 
coast  to  Hull,  should  be  obliged  to  register  himself  at  the  various 
police  stations  on  his  way,  and  should  be  treated  as  a  semi- 
criminal,  only  helps  to  show  what  was  the  predominating  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  Committee  when  they  framed  their  recom- 
mendations, namely,  that  this  special  kind  of  poverty  was  a  crime 
only  to  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  police.  The  bias  of  the 
Committee  is  still  further  shown  in  their  criticisms  on  the  present 
prison  dietary  scales  and  general  conditions ;  and  Captain  Eardley- 
Wilmot,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  question,  is  prominent  in 
dissociating  himself  from  the  rest  of  the  Committee  on  the  criti- 
cisms passed  on  the  treatment  of  short-time  prisoners,  etc. 

Many  of  their  recommendations  for  dealing  with  the  vagrajit 
are,  no  doubt,  both  wise  and  excellent.  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  by  handing  over  the  vagrant  to  the  police  you  are  putting 
him  oQ  the  same  level  as  the  ordinary  run  of  criminals,  there 
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are  very  great  admiDistrative  objections  to  be  urged  against  set- 
ting up  the  police  as  relieving  authorities.  Taking  the  metro- 
politan area,  we  find  that  at  present  there  are  relief  authorities  for 
aB  kinds  of  destitution  and  poverty.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
Poor  Law.  There  is  also  the  care  of  lunatics  by  the  County 
Council,  and  there  is  the  care  of  imbeciles  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board ;  while  the  unemployed  come  under  the  care  of 
the  Distress  Committees  and  the  Central  Body*  On  top  of  all 
this,  it  is  now  proposed  to  bring  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  as  a 
relieving  agency,  not  only  for  the  vagrant,  but  for  the  casual 
worker  who  may  be  tramping  from  one  end  of  the  metropolis  to 
the  other.  Recent  experience  is  teaching  us  the  need  for  bring- 
ing under  one  head  the  whole  of  the  relief  adminifitration,  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  throughout  the  kingdom.  Surely  if 
there  are  to  be  Distress  Committees,  or  if  there  is  to  be  any 
authority  apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  for  dealing  with  people  out 
of  work,  that  authority  should  be  the  one  for  carrying  out  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the  casual  I 
Opinion  in  London  seems  to  be  growing  toward  the  view  that 
the  London  County  Council,  strengthened^  it  may  be,  by  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  members  for  each  division  and  covering 
the  metropoUtan  poUce  area,  should  be  given  the  entire  control 
of  the  relief  agencies  at  present  administered  by  public  bodies,  sund 
should  organise  centrally  the  relief  of  the  poor  generally,  in  which 
would  be  included  vagrants  and  casuals.  Failing  this,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  rational  method  for  co-ordinating  relief  but  the 
estabhshment  of  a  directly  elective  authority  covering  the  whole 
of  the  metropolitan  police  area.  This  authority  would  take  over 
the  duties  now  entrusted  to  the  M.A3*,  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body,  and  the  whole  of  the  general  relief  work  of  the  district. 

There  are,  of  course,  objections  to  both  of  these  proposals,  but 
they  are  quite  insignificant  compared  with  those  to  be  raised 
against  adding  one  more  to  the  already  numerous  reUef  bodies. 

In  other  urban  centres  the  town  council  or  district  council 
should  carry  out  the  work,  and  in  purely  rural  districts  the  county 
council* 

When  we  come  to  the  working  proposals  of  the  Committee, 
some  of  them  are  most  excellent.  The  proposal  to  give  the  work- 
man in  search  of  work — and  there  are  thousands  of  them  passing 
through  the  casual  wards— tickets,  by  which  he  can  obtain  food 
and  rest  on  the  road,  has  been  advocated  for  years ;  and  it  is  a 
good  sign  that  a  Committee  such  as  this  should  come  forward  and 
recommend  it.    It  is  also  a  good  sign  that  such  a  Conmuttee 
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ehoald  have  advocated  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies.  But 
even  in  this  matter  the  bias  of  the  Committee  stands  oat  very 
clearly.  Instead  of  making  their  colony  an  agency  for  regenera* 
tion,  they  are  only  too  anxious  that  it  should  be  repressive.  Far^ 
instance,  the  dietary  scale  is  to  be  a  most  moderate  one.  They 
tell  us,  with  Bomo  degree  of  pardonable  pride,  that  whereas  it 
ooBts  4*.  6d.  to  Is.  per  week  in  some  labour  colonies  in  England 
to  maintain  an  inmate »  they  are  prepared  to  recommend  a  dietary 
scale  which  wilt  only  cost  about  1^.  6d.  per  head  per  week. 
The  dietary  table  is  set  out  below  :— 

Breakfast  and  supper  : — 

Bread,  8oz. ;  cocoa— made  with  cocoa  husk— 1  pint. 
Dinners  for  a  week  ; — 

Two  days— bread,  8oz. ;  pea  (or  lentil)  soup,  1  pint. 

»,  ,f         6oz. ;  cheese,  2oz. ;  potatoes,  cooked,  6oz. 

»,         2oz* ;  broth,  1  pint;  suet  puddings ^  l2oz. 
One  day— bread,  8oz. ;  stew,  1  pint. 
Salt  for  table  :  1  02.  per  5  men  daily. 

This  dietary  table  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  for  subsist- 
ence ;  perhaps,  even,  a  man  might  be  kept  alive  on  leas.  But 
although  an  inmate  is  to  be  allowed  to  spend  his  or  her  earnings 
on  food,  it  seems  to  be  open  to  strong  objection  to  lay  down  a 
rigorous  dietary  table  such  as  this,  simply  because  a  man  or  a 
woman  may  have  become  an  habitual  vagrant,  for  is  it  not  likely 
that  many  will  have  lost  strength  and  physique,  and  therefore  be 
unable  to  earn  by  work  extra  food.  The  same  may  be  aaid  ol 
the  three  years*  detention  scheme.  If,  after  the  three  years  are 
expired,  the  detained  one  is  to  be  turned  out,  only  to  return 
after  a  short  period  of  liberty,  it  does  not  seem  that  a  labour 
colony  of  this  kind  is  going  to  do  very  much  good. 

The  arrangements  for  dealing  with  women  are  an  advance  on 
anything  we  have  at  present;  and,  of  course,  it  is  the  correct 
thing  to  take  charge  of  the  children ;  but  why  tEe  latter  should 
be  sent  to  industrial  schools  is  difficult  to  see*  To-day  we  use 
industrial  schools  for  the  detention  of  children  who  have  been' 
guilty  of  some  wrong-doing.  Why  the  child  of  a  tramp  should 
be  punished  for  the  supposed  sin  of  its  parents  is  only  explained 
by  again  referring  to  the  bias  of  the  Committee* 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  should  be  modified. 
In  the  first  place,  no  new  authority  for  dealing  with  vagrants,, 
casuals,  &c.,  should  be  set  up.    But  to  whatever  body  the  relief' 
of  the  destitute  is  entrusted,  to  that  authority  should  be  entrusted 
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the  duty  of  providing  for  the  casual,  the  vagrant,  and  the  ne'er- 
do-well.  No  labour  colony,  established  for  this  purpose,  should 
be  governed  by  penal  laws.  Is  it  not  time  we  recognised  that  a 
more  excellent  way  must  prevail?  The  labour  colony  must  be 
a  place  where  a  man  need  only  remain  during  such  time  as  he  is 
being  taught  what  discipline  means  and  what  training  can  do ; 
where  the  best  means  of  Society  will  be  utilised  in  order  to 
stir  up  in  him  that  portion  of  goodness  which  is  in  him  as  in  us ; 
and  where,  at  the  end  of  his  training,  instead  of  being  pitchforked 
out  into  the  world  once  again  merely  to  take  his  chance,  some 
place,  some  comer  may  be  found  for  him,  where  he  can  really 
and  truly  make  a  new  start. 

Gbobge  Lansbuby 


Bbcent  Official  Publications. 

Census  of  the  British  Empire,  1901.     [C^.  2660.] 

Eepobt  with  summary  and  detailed  tables  for  the  several 
colonies,  &c.,  area,  houses,  and  population;  also  population  clas- 
sified by  ages,  condition  as  to  marriage,  occupations,  birthplaces, 
religions  degrees  of  education,  and  infirmities. 


Report  on  .  .  .  Feeding  of  Children  attending  Public  Elemen- 
tary SchooU.    Vol.  I.  [C^  2779],  Vol.  H.  [C^.  2784]. 


Feeding  of  School  Children  in  Continental  and  American  Cities. 

[C^  2926.] 


Bulletin  No.  2  (1906),  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  Ireland,  gives  particulars  as  to  Agricultural  Co-opera- 
tion in  Germany. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  (Washington)  for 
January,  1906,  deals  with  municipal  ownership  [and  industries] 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Bulletin  for  March  continues  the  Bureau's 
index-number  for  wholesale  prices. 
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Edwabd    Atkinson. 

On    December    11th »    1905,   Edward    Atkinson,   eootkomisi^l 
publicist »  and  man  of  affairs,  died   at  his  home   at   BrooUiseJ 
MaseachusettB,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.    Mr.  Atkmson  was  J 
born  in  Brookline  on  February  10th,  1827,  and  spent  the 
part  of  his  life  there  and  in  Boston,  actively  engaged  in  bosmc 
From  1878  until  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Boston  Manu-  I 
facturers*  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  an  association  which 
he  helped  to  found,  and  which  owed  much  of  its  success  to  his 
energy  and  ability.     Although  without  a  coUege  education,  Mr. 
Atkinson   had   what  is  even  more  important,  keen   intellectual 
curiosity  and  the  ambition  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the , 
groat  economic  and  political  questions  of  his  day.     The  list  of' 
his  published  writings  and  addresses  appended  to  this  sketch  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  breadth  of  hia  interests,  and  to  explain  why^. 
although  not  a  college  man,  he  was  welcomed  to  honorary  member^j 
ship  in  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  accorded| 
the  Ph.D*  and  LL.D*  degrees  by  other  American  universities. 

As  an  economist  Mr.  Atkinson  *s  chief  contributions  were  to 
the  literature  dealing  with  practical  questions.     Eis  writings  dis- 
play a  happy  combination  of  sound  judgment  and  wide  familiarity  i 
with  economic  facts.     Thus,  although  himself  interested  at  thsj 
time  in  a  protected  industry,  he  was  one  of  the  first  among  New] 
England  manufacturers  to  raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  free  trade,  | 
He  was  fond  of  meeting  the  argument  that  protection  is  necessary  J 
to  the  building  up  of  young  indastries  by  pointing  out  how  in  the] 
newer  portions  of  the  United  States  manufacturing  industries  gre^ 
up  as  soon  as  economic  conditions  wore  favourable  to  them,  al- 
though exposed  from  the  start  to  the  full  competition  of  the  same 
industries  well  established  in  the  older  sections.     Of  even  more 
importance  than  his  opposition  to  the  extravagant  extension  of 
the  protective  policy  which  has  occurred  in  the  United  States  was 
his  contribution  to  the  economics  of  food  utilisation.    The  "  Alad- 
din oven  **  which  he  invented,  and  the  work  on  **  The  Science  of 
Nutrition p*'  which  he  wrote  as  a  manual  to  accompany  it,  served, 
to  attract  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  increased  well-being^ 
through  improved  cooking  at  a  time  when  indigestion  threatened 
to  become  the  characteriBtic  American  ailment.     All  who  werej 
privileged  to  partake  of  the  products  of  his  wonderful  oven  be 
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witness  to  the  practical  value  of  his  invention  in  this  field.  The 
last  and  in  many  ways  the  most  characteristic  chapter  in  his  life 
of  devotion  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  public  good  was  his 
championing  of  the  cause  that  has  been  known  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  Europe,  as  *'  anti-imperialism.*'  When  the  discus- 
sion as  to  the  policy  which  the  United  States  should  pursue  towards 
the  recently  acquired  Philippine  Islands  was  at  its  height,  Mr, 
Atkinson,  although  then  in  his  seventy-third  year,  promptly  placed 
his  pen  and  his  ability  as  an  organiser  at  the  disposal  of 
the  party  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  The  maga- 
zine, the  Anti'lmperialist,  which  he  started  in  the  summer  of  1899, 
soon  attained  a  circulation  of  upwards  of  100,000  copies,  and  was 
not  without  influence  in  impressing  a  sobering  second  thought  upon 
those  charged  with  directing  the  poUcy  of  the  nation.  The  inde- 
pendence, fearlessness,  and  contempt  for  his  personal  ease  which 
he  displayed  on  this  occasion  will  cause  him  to  be  remembered  as 
a  true  patriot  even  by  those  who  considered  his  cause  mistaken. 

An  incomplete  list  of  the  published  writings  of  Mr.  Atkinson 
follows  :  — 

'*  Cheap  Cotton  by  Free  Labor  '•  (1861) ;  "  The  Collection  of 
Revenue'*  (1866);  ''Argument  for  the  Conditional  Reform  of 
the  Legal  Tender  Act  *'  (1874) ;  **  Our  National  Domain  *'  (1879) ; 
'•  Labor  and  Capital :  Allies  not  Enemies"  (1880) ;  *'  The  Fire- 
Engineer,  the  Architect,  and  the  Underwriter"  (1880);  ''The 
Distribution  of  Products*'  (1885);  '*  Bimetallism  in  Europe** 
(1887) ;  •*  The  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nation  **  (1890) ;  **  The 
Margin  of  Profits  '*  (1887) ;  *'  Taxation  and  Work  "  (1892) ;  ''  The 
Science  of  Nutrition**  (1896);  "Consumption  Limited,  Produc- 
tion Unlimited"  (1889);  The  Anti'lmperialist  (1899);  '* Pre- 
vention of  Loss  by  Fixe  "  (1900) ;  *'  The  True  Policy  of  Protec- 
tion'*  (1904);  *•  Facts  and  Figures  the  Basis  of  Economic 
Science  ••  (1904), 

H£NEY  R.  SkAQBB 


RnnoLPH    AcspiTZ. 

Rudolph  Auspitz,  who  died  at  Vienna  on  March  the  8th,  was 
a  very  interesting  personality,  both  in  politics  and  in  science.  He 
was  born  in  1837,  attended  the  Technical  High  School  at  Vienna, 
and  occupied  himself  afterwards  with  studies  in  physics  and  the 
higher  mathematics  at  Berlin  and  Paris.  Later  on  Auspitz 
founded  a  sugar  manufactory  in  Moravia.  From  1871  to  1900 
he  was  a  member  of  the  '*  Landtag  "  of  Moravia,  and  from  1873 
No.  62- — VOL.  XVI.  r 
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to  1890  and  16BS  to  1908  of  the  ' '  Beichsra t ' '  as  well .  The  m^gf 
and  talent  which  he  displayed  in  the  political  discussiom^ 
fityftdally  those  relating  to  economic  Bnbjects^  gave  him  a  le- 
markable  poaition  aooang  the  Liberal  party  ^  to  which  be  adhered 
with  in^anable  fidelity. 

In  many  oaaee  his  initiative  or  his  powerful  participation  in- 
fluenoed  the  attitude  of  the  legislative  bodies.  Mr,  Auspitz'a 
faTOorite  domain  was  in  the  problems  of  taxation ,  and  here  h^  often 
obtained  important  soooesses.  The  preaent  laws  concerDing  the 
taxation  of  angary  and  the  ^eat  reform  of  direct  taxation,  ^hlch 
paued  in  1806,  are  partially  his  work.  Minor  snggeatlons  by  hint 
that  haYe  had  some  praoticat  infiuence  are  almost  iBnmnerabk. 
Agreeably  to  his  general  political  opinions  he  was  a  strong  frae 
trader y  and  oombated  the  protectionistic  tendency,  which  com* 
menoed  after  1870,  although  his  own  interest,  as  a  sugar  producer. 
would  haYe  placed  him  on  the  protectionist  aide.  It  is,  generally* 
a  charaoteristic  point,  which  deserves  to  be  noted  ^  that  dming  hm 
whole  political  life  he  was  not  only  completely  free  from  any  pef* 
aonal  aspiration,  but  also  from  class  interest*  On  the  contrary,  be 
had  the  warmest  social  sympathies,  and  was  always  ready  ta 
abandon  capitalistic  interest  if  public  welfare  seemed  to  hiai  to  de^ 
mand  it.  Thus  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  progressive  taxation  of 
income  and  an  opponent  to  indirect  taxation.  Thus,  too,  be  re* 
mained  out  of  the  sugar-carteL  But  as  he  could  not  avoid  deriving 
profit  firom  the  measures  of  the  sugar-trust  the  prices  being  prac-j 
tically  dependent  upon  the  pohcy  of  the  trust  (and  alv^ays  regu- 
lated so  that  the  profits  are  supernormal) ,  he  decided  to  devote  this 
extra  profit,  due  to  the  action  of  the  trust,  to  a  benevolent  purpose, 
and  paid  year  by  year  this  sum  to  the  pension  fund  of  the  clerks 
of  the  sugar  industry.  This  was  not  made  known  to  the  public, 
but  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  the  president  of  the  assodation 
of  persons  employed  in  the  sugar  industry  stated  the  fact. 

As  a  theorist  in  economics,  Mr.  Auspitz  unquestionably  occu- 
pied a  high  rank.  He  brought  to  the  study  of  theory  a  mind  trained 
in  the  processes  of  mathematical  analysis  and  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  natural  science.  Together  with  Mr.  Bichard 
Lieben,  to  whom  he  owed  his  first  stimulus  to  theoretical  reseairch, 
he  worked— though  preoccupied  by  politics  and  business — ten 
years  at  the  "  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Theorie  dee 
Preises,"  published  in  1889.  In  Germany,  the  historical  school 
and  the  practical  discussion  of  political  and  social  questions  nearly 
excluding  any  other  line  of  investigation,  the  success  of  tiie  book 
was  but  small.    Abroad,  however,  especially  in  England,  the  wock 
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has  found  a  wider  public*  It  ie  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest 
works  of  the  mathematical  school  of  EconoraistB.  The 
authors  adopted  a  system  of  co-ordinates  different  from  those  of 
most  of  their  predecessors,  discussed  carefully  the  suppositions, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  pcmiit  this  mode  of  representation, 
and  made  some  very  valuable  applications  of  it.  They  adopted 
the  modem  theory  of  value  and  ranged  themselves  among  the 
so-called  *'  Austrian  economists/'  but  there  are  some  differences 
from  the  statement  of  Menger  and  his  followers,  Mr,  Auspitz 
has,  in  an  article  published  1890,  stated  his  stBind point  in  the  much 
controverted  question  of  value  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
Professors  Marshall  and  Edge  worth  have  done.  He  held  that  the 
modern  theory  of  value  is  a  completion  and  partial  correction ,  but 
not  a  destruction,  of  Bicardo's  views.  From  this  standpoint 
follows  the  fundamental  parallelism  between  production  and  con- 
sumption, the  symmetry  between  supply  and  demand.  The 
authors  start  from  the  pro|X)sition,  which  underlies  the  whole  work, 
that  the  price  must  be  equal  to  the  utility  of  the  last  portion  pur- 
chased and  also  to  the  cost  of  the  last  portion  produced.  The 
geometncal  statement  of  this  leads  to  the  notion  of  the  consumer's 
and  the  producer's  rent  and  to  the  representation  of  the  gain  of  the 
community.  The  development,  discussion  and  application  of 
tfaeee  views  are  carried  with  great  care  and  ability  to  many  interest- 
iog  results.  This  may  suffice  to  characterise  shortly  the  aims  and 
merits  of  this  work.  The  shares  in  the  joint  work  cannot  be 
distinguished,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  analytical  treatment 
[.principally  Mr.  Auspitz's  work,  while  the  system  of  curves  is 
tier  due  to  Mr.  Lieben.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  the 
book  will  be  read  and  appreciated  more  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

J.  SCHUHPETER 


FeDRLE     KOlPEBTiCO. 

With  the  passing  away,  on  April  7th,  of  Fedele  Lampertico, 
the  scientific  world  of  Italy  loses  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
figures.  In  these  latter  days  he  may  have  seemed  to  suffer 
edipte^  and  many  had  no  doubt  indeed  forgotten  him.  But  in 
a  fbnner  generation  he  shone  with  great  brilliance  and  exercised 
a  signal  influence  on  the  progress  of  higher  studies.  Born  at 
Vincenza.  June  13th,  1633,  in  a  family  Belonging  to  the  Venetian 
aristocracy,  which  still  maintains  a  high  standard  of  scientific 
and  literary  culture,  he  acquired  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  in 
history  and  economics,  philosophy  and  biology,  jurisprudence  and 
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literature  I  ia  the  strength  of  which  he  was  able  without  delay 
enter  on  public  life  in  his  city  and  bis  province.  Pedicat 
hiinaelf  with  special  ardour  to  political  economy  he  publii 
that  excellent  work  on  Gtanmaria  Ortes  e  la  Scienza  Economica 
al  8U0  Tempo  (Venazia,  1865),  in  which  he  expounded  wth  gre 
clearness  the  deep  and  abstruse  doctrines  of  the  greatest  and 
original  economist  of  Italy.  He  then  gave  to  the  world  a  book 
on  Statistiea  in  getierale  e  su  Melchiorre  Gioa  in  particoh 
(lid.  ed.,  Roma,  1879),  containing  a  discussion  of  the  bomij 
questions  raised  by  the  discovery  of  statistical  uniformities.  But 
the  movement  in  Italian  thought  and  the  progress  of  bis  own 
studies  drew  him  swiftly  away  from  the  modest  function  of 
loeutator  or  illustrator  of  other  men's  doctrines,  as  he  a) 
in  these  writings,  and  lifted  him  to  the  position  of 
original  affirmations  and  doing  battle  for  the  same.  He  was 
pelled,  like  the  rest  of  the  best  intellects  of  the  Pemosula,  by 
eyatematically  optimistic  theories,  such  as  those  proclaimed,  and 
maintained  with  a  wonderful  power  of  intellect  and  laoguagey 
Ferrara.  With  liuzzatti  and  Scialoja  he  called  a  congress 
Italian  economists  at  Milan  in  1875,  and  there  for  the  first  time 
affirmed  the  necessity  of  restoring,  in  political  economy,  a  str 
and  impartial  scientific  method,  testing  the  more  positive  do 
trines  of  the  classical  school  with  the  latest  conclusions  of  Gc 
criticism.  Liampertico  in  particular  set  himself  to  systematise 
the  new,  or  renewed,  scientific  tendency,  and  started  the  pubhca* 
tion  of  a  voluminous  treatise  of  political  economy,  Economia  dei 
Popoli  e  dcgli  Staii,  Between  1874  and  1884  he  issued  one 
troductory  volume  and  four  other  volumes  in  succession  ^  treatii 
respectively  of  the  production  {U  Lavoro)^  of  the  distributioll 
{La  Propriety),  and  of  the  circulation  (H  Commercio^  il  Cr€dit4)) 
of  wealth.  The  two  volumes  which  should  have  dealt  with 
population  and  finance  were  never  published.  Those  which  did 
appear  combine  to  give  a  very  exact  delineation  of  the  intellectual 
profile  of  the  author,  and  of  the  position  which  he  has  come  to 
occupy  between  the  different  schools  of  economics,  Lampertioo, 
who  is  in  fact  a  loyal  disciple  of  the  classic  English  school  of 
Adam  Smith  and  of  Cairnes,  constantly  incurred  the  censure 
poured  on  that  school  by  the  present  economic  vogue  of  Wagner 
and  Schaffle,  and  all  the  **  Socialists  of  the  Chair.''  And  yet  his 
tendencies  would  seem  to  render  him  liable  to  certain  of  the  criti- 
cisms fastened  on  Socialism  proper,  especially  that  of  Marx,  in- 
asmuch as  he  judges  it  necessary  that  the  State  should  interrena 
to  make  provision,  even  though  he  softens  the  crudest 
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metrics  and  the  more  trying  defects  in  proportion  of  those  theories. 
The  fact  that  he  insists  on  the  existence  of  natural  economic 
laws  does  not  exempt  him  from  this  imputation.  Economic  laws, 
according  to  Lampertico,  are  "  law-liroits  *'  (leggi'limiti) ;  they 
attain  their  fullest  meaning  only  in  the  anti-social  and  fictitious 
hypothesis  of  absolute  individual  egoism,  unchecked  by  positive 
law,  by  morality  and  by  custom.  And  they  may  be  regulated 
and  circumscribed  through  the  intervention  of  these  remedial 
^encies. 

With  the  fifth  volume  of  his  great  work,  published  in  1884, 
Lampertico 's  activity  in  the  field  of  economic  science  came  to  an 
end ,  unless  we  except  a  brief  biographical  notice  on  the  economist 
Luigi  Molinari  Valeriani  (1903),  and  a  note  contributed  to  the 
album  of  Adolf  Wagner's  jubilee  (1904),  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  give  noteworthy  samples  of  his  economic  learning  in 
speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate,  such  as  that  on  the  euBtoms 
tariff  (1883),  on  measures  for  abolishing  compulsory  corvie  (1881 
and  folU,  on  property  in  mines,  on  banks,  etc. 

Crowned  with  honours  in  his  own  country,  Lampertico 
received  much  flattering  distinction  from  other  lands.  It  may 
suffice  to  recall  the  fact  that  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
London  Statistical  Society >  and  honorary  LL.D.  of  Dublin 
University.  Conservative  in  religion,  in  politics,  and  in  economics 
— notwithstanding  his  complacency  in  the  **  Socialism  of  the 
Chair" — he  was  a  foe  to  all  irreconcilable  antagonism,  and  was 
gifted  with  a  rare  equanimity,  which  rendered  him,  in  the  most 
burning  questions,  a  greatly  desired  arbitrator,  even  by  men 
opposed  to  his  views.  His  judgments  were  ever  the  echo  of 
rectitude  and  of  justice ;  in  his  soul  there  sheltered  neither  wrath 
nor  rancour,  but  only  love  of  the  good  and  the  true.  He  was,  in 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  term,  a  man  of  the  old  school,  a  worthy 
Bon  of  the  generation  which  gave  a  Salisbury  to  England  and  to 
Italy  a  Cavour.  Hence  it  is  that  the  tributes  of  sorrow  over  his 
grave  uttered  by  the  ranks  of  the  extreme  Bight  are  mingled 
with  tokens,  no  less  sincerely  offered,  from  the  extreme  Left  both 
of  politics  and  of  scholarship*  For  to  the  latter  the  sorrowful 
thought  arises  that,  in  the  coming  battles  for  the  redemption  of 
humanity,  they  scarce  can  hope  to  find  in  the  forefront  of  their 
adversaries  one  so  noble ^  virtuous,  and  gifted  as  was  he  of  whom 
death  has  robbed  us. 
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Anton  Mengeb. 

Anton  Menger,  who  died  at  Rome  on  Febniary  6th,  wa^  th" 
youngest  of  three  brothers,  Carl,  the  celebrated  economist,  and 
Max,  a  distioguiehed  member  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath 
being  the  other  two.  Born  September  2l8t,  1841,  at  Maniow 
in  Galicia,  he  studied  jurisprndence  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1865.  While  practising 
as  a  baiTister  he  received  the  venia  legendi  for  the  law  of  civil 
procedure.  In  1874  he  became  professor  extraordinanus  of  this 
subject,  and  in  1877  he  succeeded  to  the  Chair,  occupying  the 
position  till  1899,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension.  In  that  year 
he  was  appointed  honoraiy  professor  of  the  law  of  civil  procedm^ 
and  philosophy  of  law,  but  he  made  no  use  of  his  right  to  deliver 
lectures.  His  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  the  philosophy 
of  law  signifies  that  he  had  for  a  long  period  taken  up  work  other 
than  that  of  civil  procedure.  In  point  of  fact,  whereas  all  his 
earlier  publicationa  dealt  with  civil  procedure,  his  writingB, 
from  1886  onwards,  treated  exclusively  of  subjects  relating  to 
social  ix>litic8.  In  1886  appeared  **The  right  to  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  labour,"  and  in  1890  he  published  a  criticism  on  the 
Bill  of  a  code  of  civil  law  for  the  German  Empire  under  the  title, 
''The  Civil  Law  and  the  Non-Propertied  Classes."  In  1895,  as 
Rector  of  the  Vienna  University,  he  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  on  **  The  Social  Problems  of  Jurisprudence."  His  latest 
publications,  which  appeared  in  1903  and  1905,  are  entitled 
"  New  Theory  of  the  State  "  (*'  Neue  Staatslehre")  and  **  New 
Ethics*'  (**Neue  Sittenlehre").  And  he  has  bequeathed  to  us 
the  completed  MS.  of  a  work  named  **  Politics  from  the  People's 
Point  of  View  "  (**  VolkspoUtik  '0. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Anton  Menger  is  the  fact  that  he 
was  at  once  jurist  and  Socialist.  Before  him  Socialism  had  been 
dealt  with  only  from  economic  and  philanthropic  standpoints. 
Menger  considered  its  juristic  aspect.  This  connection  of  juris- 
prudence with  Sociahsm  proved  especially  stimulating  to  the 
foiTOcr  science,  for  Menger  was  the  first  to  introduce  social  stand- 
points into  civil  law.  And  the  ideas  which  he  put  forward  mofit 
effectively  and  in  attractive  style,  in  his  criticism  on  the  Bill  of 
a  Code  of  Civil  law  for  the  German  Empire,  came  in  part  to 
take  shape.  The  Statute  Book  of  the  German  Empire,  and,  in 
a  yet  higher  degree,  two  Austrian  statutes,  that  of  civil  procedure. 
dating  from  August  Ist,  1895,  and  that  of  civil  executions, 
dating  from  May  27th,  1896,  bear  in  many  points  traces 
of  Menger's  influence.     His  aim^i  of  twenty  years  ago»   which 
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emed  at  the  time  revolutionary,  are  to-day  accepted  as  self- 
evidently  desirable. 

Two  thoughts  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Menger's  life-works. 
As  a  jurist  and  philosopher  of  law  he  represents  the  view  that 
the  law  is  only  the  expression  of  authority.  As  a  Socialist  he 
puts  forward  the  claim  that,  in  place  of  the  individualistic  state 
I  which  watches  over  the  interests  only  of  a  few,  there  should  be 
I  the  socialistic  or  democratic  labour-state,  in  which  the  several 
linterests  of  the  great  masses  form  the  leading  aim  of  the  State's 
ction.  Menger*8  hope  was  that  the  power  of  the  social  move- 
lent  would  increase  sufficiently  to  render  this  realisable.  But 
hi  considering  the  factors  which  would  be  effective  in  this  shift- 
ing of  power,  he  undervalued  the  influence  of  economic  conditions. 
Too  little  prominence  is  given  to  these  in  his  discussion  in  com- 
parison with  motions  of  a  juristic  and  ideal  nature*  And  herein 
lies  unquestionably  the  chief  defect  in  Menger*s  theories. 

In  his  "  New  Theory  of  the  State  *'  he  sets  out  the  rights  of 
^individuals  and  of  the  public  according  to  the  socialistic  ideal. 
fThe  fundamental  economic  right  of  each  individual  which  the 
::ialistic  state  aims  at  ensiiring  is  the  right  to  subsistence,  rather 
[than  the  right  to  the  whole  produce  of  labour.     Every  member  of 
l^ociety  must  have  access  to  the  things  and  services  requisite  for 
lleading  a  life  worthy  of  a  human  being.     And  this  right  is  to  have 
iprior  claim  to  the  satisfying  any  less  essential  wants  of  others, 
lus  the  object  to  be  attained  is  not  complete  equality »  but  only  a 
^far-reaching  similarity  in  economic  conditions.     Even  those  who 
reject  Menger*8  fundamental  axioms  and  attach  no  value  to  such 
a  juristic  Utopia  will  find  much  instruction  in  many  of  his  per- 
tinent disquisitions  on  law  and  politics.     This  holds  true  also  of 
the  *'  New  Ethics.**     Here  Menger  develops  the  idea  that  to  be 
moral  is  to  adapt  oneself  to  the  social  authority,  and  to  oppose  it 
is   to    be   immoral,       Menger 's   conclusion,  however,  that   the 
locality  resulting  from  the  sanctions  of  the  socialistic  state  is 
iperior  to  that  sanctioned  by  the  individualistic  state  does  not 
rseem  to  me  to  be  warranted.     The  morality  will  be  different,  but 
by  no  means  necessarily  betteT, 

The  importance,  then,  of  Menger's  work  lies  m  the  introduc- 

I  lion  of  social  perspectives  into  civil  law,  and  in  the  juristic  formu- 

llation  of  socialistic  postulates.  Even  if  his  ideas  had  not  exercised 

the  great  influence  on  jurisprudence  and  legislation   that  they 

have,  he  would  ever  have  remained    the    pattern   of   a   fearless 

p^hinker  who  shrinks  from  no  consequences,  of  a  warm-hearted 

advocate  of  the  non -propertied  classes,  and  of  a  very  gifted  writer. 
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Cixy  Notes. 

We  have  received  the  following  City  notes  from  **  E.  G."  : — 

The  Money  Marhet. — Owing  to  various  causes  the  money 
market  has  been  stringent  during  the  past  quarter.  The  renewed 
prosperity  in  trade ;  the  issue  of  considerable  loans  by  several 
foreign  Governments,  especially  that  of  Eussia ;  and  the  chronic- 
ally inflated  condition  of  the  speculative  markets  in  the  United 
States — have  all  contributed  to  this  result,  which  culminated 
in  an  advance  of  the  Bank  of  England  rate  to  4  per  cent,  early 
in  May.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendencies  in 
the  money  market  for  some  time  past,  to  which  reference  has 
often  been  made  in  these  notes.  In  addition,  there  was  bh 
auxiliary  cause  of  a  special  kind  which  had  a  considerable  tem- 
porary effect — the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco!  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  city  put  out  of  gcEir  a  certain  part  of  the  economic 
and  banking  machinery  of  the  United  States.  A  large  number 
of  banks  and  banking  branches  were  necessarily  shut  up  for  days 
and  even  weeks ;  a  kind  of  panic  affected  some  others  which 
were  able  to  remain  open  ;  and  there  was  naturally  a  great  demand 
for  deposits  and  for  banking  accommodation  on  the  banks  nearest 
to  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  reserve  centres  in  the  United  States.  The  resulting 
strain  for  a  short  period  was  considerable,  and  a  certain  move- 
ment of  gold  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  was  the  conse- 
quence. So  close  and  dii-ect  was  the  connection  between  an 
apparently  so  remote  a  cause  as  an  earthquake  and  the  stringency 
of  Euroi:)ean  money  markets.  But  for  the  peculiar  coDdition  of 
these  markets  at  the  moment  the  effect  might  not  have  been  so 
great,  but  the  money  market  mechanism  is  always  deUcate,  and 
in  no  circumstances  probably  would  an  event  like  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  fail  to  have  a  great  effect,  with  a  possibility  o£ 
general  panic  always  on  the  cards. 


Bank  Reserves. —ThesQ  events  have  led  to  a  continuation  of 
the  discussions  on  bank  reserves,  on  which  little  more  need  be 
said  at  present.  The  position  of  Lombard  Street  and  of 
European  money  markets  generally,  all  depending  on  the 
one  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  always  superficially  most 
critical  and  dangerous,  but  in  fact  credit  is  maintained,  partly. 
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there  is  bo  doubt,  on  accoimt  of  the  very  delicacy  and  sensitive- 
ness of  the  barometer,  which  cx>mpels  all  concerned  to  study  the 
warnings  closely  and  take  action  in  time. 


Consols, — The  stringency  of  the  money  market  has  been  re- 
flected in  Consols,  v^^hich  refuse  to  rise,  notwithstanding  the 
anxious  pleadings  on  all  sides  that  a  rise  ought  to  come,  now  that 
Government  has  changed  its  policy  somewhat  and  is  really 
making  large  appropriations  for  the  reduction  of  debt.  It  is  as 
well  to  repeat,  therefore,  what  has  been  so  often  urged  in  these 
notes,  that  the  price  of  Consols  necessarily  reflects  more  the 
general  conditions  of  the  money  market  and  the  markets  for 
Becurities,  than  it  does  the  special  condition  of  the  English 
Government's  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  debt  itself. 
Consols  are  only  a  portion  of  a  vast  mass  of  securities  which  rise 
or  fall  in  value  simultaneously  while  preserving  a  ratio  to  each 
other  that  varies  over  long  periods  but  does  not  vary  very  greatly 
from  moment  to  moment.  When  any  cause  operates,  therefore, 
on  one  portion  of  this  vast  mass,  either  for  improvement  or  the 
reverse,  the  effect  is  masked,  as  regards  this  one  portion >  say 
Consols,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  mass  over  which  the 
effect  is  distributed.  Thus  it  may  be  quite  true  that  there  is  now 
an  increased  appropriation  for  reduction  of  Government  debt  in 
England  as  compared  with  what  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago, 
but  for  the  moment  the  market  is  mainly  affected  by  Russian, 
German 9  and  other  Government  issues  as  well  as  by  the  general 
conditions  of  trade  and  speculation,  which  tend  to  make  money 
stringent.  Good  budgets  are  expedient  and  surpluses  are  excel- 
lent things  in  moderation,  but  the  weakness  in  Consols,  being  due 
to  general  causes,  is  not  likely  to  pass  aw^ay  by  means  of  any 
special  measures  which  the  EngUsh  Government  can  initiate. 


The  Budget. — There  is  little  to  criticise  in  the  Budget,  as  was 
foreshadowed  in  these  notes,  the  yield  of  the  taxes  being  now 
such  that  even  shght  reductions  are  exceedingly  costly  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while  retrenchment  on  a  large 
scaltj  is  also  most  difficult.  Hence  with  a  surplus  of  over 
ii3 ,000 ,(H)U.  Mx.  Aaquith  makes  a  few  changes  for  which  no  tax- 
payer is  particularly  thankful,  the  principal  change,  the  aboUtion 
of  the  coal  export  duty,  being  also  one  which  does  not  come 
home  to  the  general  consumer  and  taxpayer.     Still,  Mr.  Asquith 
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ought  to  have  good  opportunities  in  the  next  few  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  regular  growth  of  revenue,  provided  he  has  the 
courage  to  tackle  the  great  problem  of  the  recovery  of  Imperii 
revenues  from  their  appropriation  to  local  purposes.     The  present' 
writer  deprecates  the  one  remaining  feature  of  the  Budget,  the 
reopening  of  the  old  question  of  readjusting  and  graduating  tho_ 
Income  Tax  instead  of  the  plan  of  simple  reduction  and  resort  I 
to  other  taxes  being  tried.     This  is  to  make  **  false  route,"  an4| 
will  Icfid  the  Government  into  an  impasse,  as  such  action  has 
always  done.     The  moment  the  Income  Tax  is  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  a  financial  reserve  it  fails » and  for  that  essential  purpose 
inequalities  matter  very  little. 


Insurance  Losses. ^The  San  Francisco  earthquake,  like  theij 
Chicago  fire  many  years  ago,  has  profoundly  affected  manj5^ 
English  insurance  companies  as  well  as  American.  A  catas- 
trophe which  involves  the  destruction  of  a  great  city  is,  Low^- 
ever,  one  of  the  things  which  a  great  insurance  company  must 
always  count  among  the  possibilities  of  its  career.  Against  the 
temporary  loss  also  must  always  be  set  the  extension  of  business  | 
which  is  the  usual  result  of  a  great  fire,  and  of  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  loans  on  a  large  scale,  that  attract  much  attention. 
English  insurance  companies  have  undoubtedly  done  much  good 
business  and  made  handsome  profits  because  of  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  losses  which  they  formerly  sustained.  The  present 
earthquake  and  fire  seem  likely  to  produce  the  same  results.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  profits  of  an  insiu"ance 
company  depend  on  the  absence  of  losses.  The  contrary  is  the 
case.  It  is  the  proportion  of  losses  to  premiums  that  really 
matters,  along  with  the  quantity  of  business,  A  great  catastrophe 
tends  at  once  to  the  increase  of  business  and  the  advance  of  pre- 
miums, and  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole  a  good  thing  for  the 
companies  which  for  the  moment  have  heavy  losses  to  pay. 


A  Census  of  Production. —One  of  the  newest  things  which 
the  present  Government  proposes  is  the  taking  of  a  census  of 
production,  for  which  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament, 
The  census,  if  the  Bill  passes,  is  to  be  managed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  manufacturers  and  producers  are  to  be  compelled 
to  make  returns  of  raw  materials  used,  quantities  produced, 
workers  employed,  wages  paid  and  so  on,  all  for  the  year  1907, 
the  census  itself  being  the  work  of  the  year  1908.    It  may  be 
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hoped  that  busioess  men  will  offer  no  opposition.  The  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  will  have  its  nses,  eBp€cially  after  several 
censuses  have  been  taken »  so  that  one  can  be  compared  with  the 

'other.  The  greatest  difficulty  will  lie  in  the  definition  of  pro- 
duction to  be  given  by  the  authorities  who  are  to  have  charge  of 

,  the  census.  Are  the  employes,  for  instance,  of  Marshall  and  Snel- 
grove,  to  put  a  concrete  case,  to  be  classed  among  manufacturers 
or  producers,  and  if  not  why  not?    In  the  same  way,  is  the  work* 

.  man  employed  by  a  market  gardener  to  be  considered  a  producer, 

^  and  an  ordinary  gardener  employed  by  a  private  person  not  to 
be  80  considered?  Are  domestic  servants  again  to  be  treated  as 
producers  or  not?  Many  such  conundrums  will  come  up  for  con- 
sideration  and  settlement,  and  the  publications  of  the  census 
authorities  may  be  looked  forward  to  for  the  light  they  must 
throw  on  some  subtle  economic  and  business  questions. 

R.  G. 


liAfiocB  Notes. 

The  widespread  improvement  in  home  and  foreign  trade,  the 

f apparently  anomalous  prominence  of  the  unemployed  question, 

and  the  results  of  a  General  Election  that  has  placed  Labour 

in  a  conspicuous  position,  with  great  debating  and  considerable 

voting  power  at  Westminster,  are  features  of  the  moment. 


The  Labour  Gazette  chart  of  unemployment  now  stands  at 
3*6  per  cent.,  the  lendency  towards  improvement  that  has  been 
maintained  almost  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  a  year  still 
making  itself  felt.  The  present  figure,  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  April  average  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  2  per  cent. 
lower  than  the  figure  for  a  year  ago. 


In  face  of  this  improvement  and  of  the  resumption  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  average  conditions,  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  unemployed,  though  far  less  prominent  than  it  was 
during  the  winter  uionths,  is  still  attracting  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  finds,  perhaps,  its  chief  explanation  in  the 
persistent  propaganda  that  has  been  carried  on,  in  some  quicken- 
ing of  the  pubhc  sense  regarding  it,  in  the  legislation  of  last 
year,  and  in  the  administrative  effort  that  has  been  devoted  to 
it*  One  general  result  of  these  influences  has  been  that  the 
whole  question  has  taken  a  new  place  in  the  public  mind. 
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It  is  also  being  more  generally  recognised  that  average  con- 
ditions indicate  a  veiy  dififerent  state  of  things  when  they  are 
reached  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  exceptional  depression  to  that 
which  they  assume  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  exceptional  pros- 
perity* In  the  latter  case  men  should  be,  even  if  they  are  not* 
more  or  less  prepared  to  withstand  some  of  the  mischances  of 
industry.  In  the  former  case  they  are  already  hard-pressed  : 
resources  are  used  up,  debts  have  often  accumulated,  the  fortress 
of  the  home  has  been  too  long  assailed  further  to  resist  the 
pressure  caused  by  want  of  work.  Moreover,  the  maintenance 
of  the  average  in  the  aggregate  may  nevertheless  conceal  occupa- 
tions which  are,  on  the  one  hand,  especially  prosixTous  and  on 
the  other  especially  depressed,  and  may  thus,  for  various  reasons, 
be  but  the  index  of  much  real  distress. 


At  the  present  time,  apart  from  the  disorganised  and 
"sweated"  in^iustries,  the  group  of  occupations  in  which  the 
likelihood  of  this  is  greatest  is  that  of  the  building  trades,  and 
the  general  condition  of  these  affords  a  rather  remarkable  excep- 
tion to  that  prevailing  generally  elsewhere.  They  are  still,  in 
spite  of  signs  of  improvement  that  may  be  noted,  perhaps  the 
only  great  industry  that  is  in  a  depressed  condition,  not  only  in 
London  but  over  a  great  part  of  the  country.  It  is  significant, 
for  instance,  that  the  membership  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  has  decreased  by  more  than  1,100  since 
January,  and  that  in  this  Society  there  were  3,291  members  in 
receipt  of  unemployed  benefit  in  April.  The  very  general  decline 
in  the  prices  of  building  materials  has  as  yet  had  no  great  effect 
in  stimulating  building  enterprise,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  cost  of  labour  may  have  to  decUne  somewhat  before  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  makes  itself  felt.  In  this  group  of  trades 
also,  local  administration,  enforcing  regulations  made  ostensibly 
always  in  the  interests  of  public  health  or  safety,  doubtless  exerts 
in  some  directions  a  restrictive  influence,  the  scope  and  measure 
of  which  cannot,  however,  be  determined. 


It  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  districts  in  which  this 
group  of  trades  is  depressed,  revival  cannot  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  take  place  at  any  time.  The  centre  of  demand  may 
have  shifted,  and  this  consideration  is  a  reminder  that  in  dealing 
with  those  who  rank  as  the  "  Unemployed,**  wise  action  will  not 
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always  consist  in  the  provisioa  of  employment  under  conditions 
that  lead  to  the  retention  of  men  in  the  districts  in  which  they 
ippeu  to  be  living.  Under  many  conceivable  conditions  such 
tion  might  indeed  be  the  height  of  folly  and  shortsightedness. 


In  the  London  building  trades  themselves  it  is,  for  instance, 
possible  that  the  great  changes  which  are  being  introduced 
through  new  facihties  for  locomotion  and  transport  may  point  to 
the  risk  that  there  is  of  keeping  men  where  their  services  are 
no  longer  required.  The  centrifugal  force  that  enables  people 
to  cover  a  constantly  increasing  radius  in  their  daily  flight,  in 
and  out,  may  perhaps  indicate  that  the  outward  trend  should  be 
followed  1:^  a  considerable  section  of  the  o[)erative  builders  who 
live  now  within  the  borders  of  the  County  of  London.  It  may 
be  noted  that  if  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  more  active  centres 
of  this  group  of  trades  are  shifting,  there  should  be  here  con- 
siderable scope  for  the  working  of  those  Employment  Exchanges 
for  which  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  has  made  special  pro- 
vision, and  which  many  are  hoping  not  only  to  see  established 
in  London  and  in  other  parts  of  the  countiy,  but  established 
with  a  recognition  of  their  potential  usefuhiess  and  of  the  need 
for  their  careful  co-ordination. 


Eefeeencb  to  the  clause  in  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Act  relating  to  Employment  Exchanges  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  considerable  task  that  awaits  those  who  will  make 
it  a  special  aim  to  work  for  the  effective  administration  of  exist- 
ing laws.  The  need  of  this,  perhaps,  is  quite  as  great  as  that 
of  fresh  legislation,  and  it  would  be  a  not  unworthy  task  to  see 
that  effect  was  given  to  political  judgments  to  which  the  nation , 
through  its  representatives,  had  given  its  assent. 


It  may  be  that  the  new  "  Labom-  Party  "  will  give  special 
attention  to  this  task,  although  doubtless  it  will  be  very  far  from 
confining  its  energies  to  such  a  comparatively  humble  sphere, 
in  spite  of  the  tact  that,  with  great  foresight  and  some  restraint, 
it  has  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  draw  up  a  political  pro- 
gramme  of  its  own. 


This  decision  was  deliberately  arrived  at  at  the  recent  Con- 
gress, it  being  doubtless  felt  that  stability  is  more  likely  to  be 
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secured  by  the  Btrengthening  of  sympathetic  ties  than  by  flie 
enunciation  of  particular  political  ends.  Many  of  these  aie 
doubtless  known,  but  the  expression  of  opinions  by  many  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Party  as  to  what  they  had  most  at 
heart  in  entering  Parliament  are  in  many  cases  so  general  in 
character  that  many  men  of  wide  social  sympathies  might, 
irrespectively  of  party,  have  subscribed  to  them. 


The  suspicion  of  programmes  probably  underlies  the 
opinion,  for  instance,  expressed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Jowett,  M.P. 
for  West  Bradford,  when  he  writes  :  ''I,  therefore,  have  at 
Jieart,  more  than  anything  else,  the  organisation  of  the  working- 
class  vote,  and  along  with  it  the  vote  of  all  who  care  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  workers'  cause  as  a  separate  political  power 
in  the  State.  I  attach  more  importance  to  the  necessity  of 
organising  this  new  power  in  politics  than  I  do  to  the  project 
of  seeking  to  obtain  from  organised  Labour  a  premature  accept- 
ance of  the  Socialist  faith.'* 


These  are  the  words  of  a  man  who,  like  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, is  fired  by  something  of  the  nature  of  an  ideal  from 
which,  when  the  mind  turns,  attention  is  apt  to  be  fixed  on 
the  needs  of  individual  men  and  women.  It  is  Been  that 
these  needs  can  be,  to  some  extent,  met  by  the  provision  of 
the  material  requirements  of  life,  and  perhaps  a  paramount 
danger  of  the  present  time  is  to  over-emphasise  the  importance 
of  these  and,  even  in  this  age  of  unexampled  wealth,  to  exag- 
gerate the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  permanently  ensured. 
For  wealth,  gross  and  material  though  it  seems,  has  no  appre- 
ciable existence  apart  from  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  crumbles 
within  the  hand  that  rudely  grasps  it. 


The  Eeport  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  for 
1905  reflects  the  depression  and  partial  recovery  that  characterised 
that  year.  The  membership  shows  a  net  increase  of  2,55Q,  after 
allowing  for  deaths  and  exclusions— the  latter  numbering  4,608. 
The  total  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  only 
1,334  short  of  the  100,000  since  attained.  The  financial  position 
was  strengthened  during  the  year  by  about  £35,500,  and  the 
balance  in  hand  at  the  close  was  nearly  d£642,000.     This  is  a 
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large  sum,  but  the  expenditure  during  the  year  was  nearly 
i.'34-t,(X}0.  ^30,000  less  than  in  1904  was  spent  in  donation 
benefit,  including  out-of-work  benefit,  but  the  total  was  still 
nearly  £97,0CK).  Superannuation  benefit  is  steadily,  although 
slowly,  increasing,  and  now  exceeds  £116,000 — an  increase  of 
£5,000  during  the  year,  and  of  nearly  j£33,000  since  the  total  for 
1900.  But  during  the  same  five  years  the  membership  uf  this 
great  trade  union  has  increased  by  more  than  20,000. 

Ermest  Aves 


CuREBNT  Topics, 


f  MAY  20th  was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  bu'tb  ol'  John 

I        Stuart  Mill.     There  was  no  public  celebration  of  the  event,  but 

numerous  estimates  of  his  life  and  philosophy  appeared  in  the 

Press,     The   most  remarkable   study   was  that  written  by   Mr. 

John  Morley  in  the  Uterary  supplement  to  the  Times  on  Friday, 

May  18th. 


Professor  Smart  has  initiated  a  short  con-espondence  in  the 
Time*  on  the  taxation  of  land-values,  by  a  letter  on  April  17tb, 
!  in  which  he  complains  that  public  attention  is  being  diverted 
from  the  ''straight  issue"  by  ulterior  considerations,  such  as 
better  housing  of  the  working-classes^  bringing  down  rents, 
forcing  land  into  the  market,  etc.  The  real  question,  however, 
is  whether  there  is  any  class  who,  according  to  some  recognised 
principle  of  distribution,  are  not  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
rates.  He  concludes  that,  unless  the  existence  uf  this  class  can 
be  demonstrated,  *'the  only  honest  way  of  raising  more  money 
is  to  raise  the  rates." 


The  last  few  months  have  seen  the  birth  of  an  unusual 
number  of  Royal  Conomissions  and  Select  CJommittees.  In  in- 
troducmg  the  Budget  on  May  8th,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer pointed  out  that  there  were  "two  familiar  objections  to 
the  incidence  of  the  income-tax.  They  are,  firstly,  that  above 
the  limits  of  exemption  and  abatement  it  is  levied  at  a  uniform 
rate,  and  secondly,  that  no  difference  is  made  between  precarious 
and  permanent  income."  Accordingly,  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  appointed  to  inquiie  into  the 
graduation  and  differentiation  of  the  tax,  with  Sir  Charles  Bilke 
as  chairman. 
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The  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Canals  and  Inland  Navigation 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  promised  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  his  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  eve  of  the  General 
Election,  has  also  been  appointed  (March  6th).  The  terms  of 
reference  embrace  the  improvements  desirable  in  them  and  the 
causes  which  have  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  these  improve- 
ments by  private  enterprise.  In  addition,  the  Commissioners 
are  to  report  upon  *'the  expediency  of  canals  being  made  or 
acquired  by  public  bodies  or  trusts.'*  Lord  Shuttleworth  is  the 
chairman. 

Anotheb  Royal  Commission  of  some  importance  is  that  ap- 
pointed at  the  end  of  May  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of 
the  Mines  Acts  and  into  a  large  number  of  questions  relating  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners.  The  Commission  is  constituted 
mainly  of  employers  and  trade  union  leaders  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry. The  chairman  is  Lord  Monks  well  and  the  secretary 
Mr.  W.  S.  Harris. 


Persons  interested  in  the  economic  conditions  of  Denmark 
may  like  to  be  informed  that  there  exists  an  organisation  of  which 
the  object  is  to  assist  English  visitors  in  observing  those  conditions. 
The  visitors  are  conducted  through  the  schools,  the  co-operative 
dairies,  the  small  farms,  the  workhouses,  the  labour  bureau  and 
other  institutions,  while  the  life  of  the  country  is  explained  by 
some  of  its  representative  men  and  women.  The  visit  this  year 
will  extend  from  August  6th  to  August  18th.  The  necessary 
expenses  are  about  dOlO.  The  Swedish  Social  Union,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  organisers  of  the  Danish  visits,  has  arranged  for  a 
similar  party  to  go  to  Sweden  from  August  27th  to  September 
8th.  The  Honorary  Secretary  is  Miss  Butlin,  Old  Headington, 
Oxford. 

Professor  Andread^is,  the  correspondent  of  the  Royal 
Economic  Society  for  Greece,  has  been  appointed  an  **  ordinary  ** 
Professor  of  Public  Finance  and  Statistics  at  Athens. 


The  first  International  Congress  on  Unemployment  will  be 
held  at  Milan  on  September  28th  and  29th  this  year.  The 
Milanese  SocietJi  Umanitaria  (9  Via  Manzoni,  Milan),  founded 
by  the  late  philanthropist,  P.  M.  Loria,  provides  the  annual  sum 
of  half  million  lire  for  the  adjustment  of  evils  wrought  by  unera- 
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ployment.  The  Society  has  created  to  that  end  several  technical 
schools  for  workmen,  a  Registry  Office »  an  Insurance  Fund  for 
Unemployed,  a  Bureau  of  Labour,  a  Technical  Office  for  rural 
Co-operative  Societies,  a  Credit  Bank  for  Co-operative  Societies, 
an  Emigration  Committee,  and  it  is  prei>aring  to  have  two 
Labour  Colonies  and  to  promote  the  first  International  Congress 
on  Unemployment.  The  fee  for  admission  to  the  sittings  is 
10  lire. 


The  British  Association  meets  this  year  at  York  in  the  week 
beginning  August  1st.  The  President  of  Section  F  is  Rlr.  A.  L. 
Bowley,  and  the  Secretaries  are  Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman  (Recorder), 
Mr,  H.  0.  Meredith,  Mr.  D.  H.  Macgregor,  and  Mr.  B.  Scebohm 
Rowntree.  The  chief  subjects  for  discussion  will  be  Railway 
Transport  (upon  which  three  papers  ^ill  bo  read  by  railway  ex- 
perts, and  one  by  M.  Mahaim,  of  the  University  of  Li^ge),  Indus- 
tries (mainly  local),  and  Labour  Questions,  including  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  time  devoted  to  industrial  and  allied  topics,  two 
papers  will  be  read  on  the  Reserve  (one  contributed  by  Mr*  R. 
Inglis  Palgrave) ;  a  description  will  be  given,  it  is  expected, of  the 
pursuit  of  industrial  betterment  at  York  and  the  work  of  social 
secretaries,  while  lead -mining  in  Yorkshire,  local  agricultural 
problems,  some  aspects  of  the  woollen  industry,  and  domestic  in- 
dustries will  also  be  dealt  with.  Among  the  miscellaneous 
papers  are  two  on  theoretical  questions  by  Professor  Edgeworth 
and  Professor  Wicksell,  one  on  public  finance  by  Dr,  Cannan,  and 
one  by  Dr.  Bonar. 


The  present  year  will  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of 
the  activities  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society.  It  has  been  felt 
for  some  time  that  the  Society  might  with  advantage  take  a  some- 
what larger  part  in  the  promotion  of  economic  study  and  research , 
and  might  also  afford  valuable  opportunity  for  social  reunion  md 
interchange  of  opinion,  following  the  good  example  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  in  the  United  States.  Towards 
this  end  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  Economic  Congress  in  the 
October  of  each  year,  to  meet  in  London.  The  subjects  chosen  for 
discussion  at  the  first  Congress,  which  will  take  place  on  October 
2nd  and  3rd,  are  Small  Holdings  and  the  Taxation  of  Ground 
Values.  The  final  arrangements  will  shortly  be  commuxii- 
cated  to  all  Fellows.  It  is  already  possible  to  state  that  the 
discussion  on  Small  Holdings  will  be  introduced  by  papers 
No.  62.— VOL.  XVL  z 
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ontriboted  by  Lord  CarriiigtoD,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
altufe,  and  by  Miss  L.  Jebb,  Bpecial  commisaioQer  of  the  Co* 
operative  Small  Holdings  Association,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has 
also  promieed  t<>  take  part*  Mr.  Edwin  Cannan  will  open  the 
debate  upon  the  Taxation  of  Site  Values.  Among  otheiB  who 
will  either  read  papers  or  take  part  in  the  diBcussion  we  may 
mention  Lord  Onalow,  Mr,  Charles  Trevelyan,  M.P.^  and  Major 
Leonard  Darwin.  On  each  evening  there  will  be  a  dinner,  to  be 
followed  by  a  recieption  on  the  second  night,  to  which  Fellows 
will  have  the  privilege  of  introdocing  guests.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Congress  vrill  be  largely  attended,  not  only  by  those  of  this  country 
who  are  interested  in  — '^  thought  and  practice,  but  also  by 
distinguished  foreign  eco  i. 


In  addition  to  the  institution  of  an  annual  Congress^  the 
Council  will  from  time  to  time  appoint  small  committees  of  in- 
vestigation upon  special  subjects.  The  first  of  these  committer 
has  been  appointed  to  report  upon  the  data  for  forming  an  acetirate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  unemployed  in  oux  industrial  popu- 
lation. 


RECENT  PERIODICALS  AND  NEW  BOOKS, 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

Mabch,  1006.  The  Riie  and  Develnpmeni  of  Local  Legtslalion  by 
Private  Bill,  The  presidential  address  of  the  Kiaax  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Onslow.  The  Decline  of  Human  FertilHy  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Othet  Countriea  ae  Shawn  by  Corrected  Birth- 
rates.  A.  Newsholme  and  T.  H.  Stevbnson.  The  decline 
amounts  to  **8ocial  suicide/*  On  the  Changes  in  the  Marriage 
and  Birth  Rates  in  England  and  Wahs  during  the  Past  Cen- 
tury. G.  Udny  Yule,  The  changes,  which  are  tested  by  refined 
methods,  are  apparently  correlated  with  changes  in  the  course 
of  prices.  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdoyn  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (Part  XIV.)  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Averages,  Index  Numbers,  and  General  Results.  A.  L.  Bowley 
and  G.  H.  Wood.  By  a  skilful  use  of  index  nuiBbers  and  other 
statistical  methods,  the  change  of  average  earnings  in  this 
group  of  industries  is  traced  for  the  period  1850-1900  (during 
which  there  was  an  increase  of  45  per  cent.),  and  even  before 
that  period.  Note  on  Estimating  the  Relative  Influence  of 
Two  Variables  upon  a  Third.  R.  H,  Hooeeb  and  G.  Udky 
Yule.  Prices  of  Commodities  in  1905,  A.  Sauerbeck.  The 
index  number  for  1905,  based  on  forty-five  articles,  viz^  seventy- 
two,  is  the  highest  in  the  quinquennium  1901-5,  and  the  highest 
since  1891,  except  that  for  the  year  1900,  viz,,  seventy-five. 


The  Economic  Review. 

April,  1906.  The  Fiscal  Question.  L.  L.  Prick.  Encouragement 
to  tiscal  reform  is  derived  from  political  events  and  characters, 
and  from  the  weakness  of  the  opposite  cause,  as  proved  by  Mr. 
Balfour  in  his  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1682,  and  later 
writings,  and  as  exemplified  by  its  advocatesr-^Lord  Brassey, 
who  "  does  not  realise  the  essential  conditions  of  the  inquiry/* 
M.  Yves  Guyot,  **  who  shows  a  similar  lack  of  judicial  impar- 
tiality/' and  Mr.  Pigou,  who,  with  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review y  argues  in  a  circle.  Mr.  Pigou^s  conclusion  is  implicit  in 
hifi  premise,  **  freedom  of  exchange,"  **  the  general  conception  of 
individuals  competing  unrestrictedly.*'  In  the  future  "it  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  apply  with  any  satisfaction  a 
theory  based  on  the  conception  of  individuals  freely  competing 
with  one  another  to  the  practice  of  industrial  and  commercial 
societies,    where    monopoly    and    combinations,    whether    en- 
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tranohed  or  not  behind  tariflE  walls,  play  a  mora 
and  important  part."  Ohrigiian  SoddlUm.  J.  M.  Taomnom. 
Th0  Unearned  Increment.  A.  Hook.  The  nosL-retaoipeoliTe 
method  which  deals  with  future  inorementa  would  benmt  the 
next  ^msntioa.  A  mc»e  immediately  fruitful  letRineothra 
aoheme  is  suggested.  American  Railway  BaUe.  H.  O.  Baxb. 
Neglected  OpportuniUee  of  Oo-operaiion.    H.  W.  Woi^nr. 


The  Nineteenth  Centnify. 


Masoh,  1906.  The  BwpatriaUan  of  Cafital.  W.  H.  Miuuxnc  That 
"  importing  without  exporting  "  is  impossible— 4hat  **  PaOadiom 
of  Free  Trade  "-— proves  a  "  pitiable  fallacy.''  There  is  an  an- 
nual excess  of  some  £140,000,000  *'  imported  income  in  tiie  con- 
crete/' in  effect  **  goods  produced  by  British  capitalists  abroad/' ' 
half  of  which,  the  author  says,  referring  to  his  aztide  of 
December,  1906,  "  misht,  were  British  industries  placed  on  a 
proper  footing,"  be  produced  by  British  labour  as  advantageously 
as  they  are  now  by  foreign.  The  Unemployed  and  Tradee 
Unions.    D.  M.  Mobbisoh. 


The  Fortnightly  Bemeto. 


BIaboh,  1906.    Women's   Opportutdty.    Gkbtbudh   M.  Tookwxll. 
An  opportune  plea  for  reforms  in  conditions  of  female  labour. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 


Maboh,  1006.  Federation  in  Fiscal  Anarchy.  Fbof.  H.  Macaulat 
PosNBTT.  The  "  Brummagem  renovation  "  of  our  Eoipire  is 
vigorously  denounced.  The  Unemployed.  O.  P.  Googh. 
Various  remedies  are  recommended. 


The  National  Review. 


March,  1906.  Trade  Unions  and  the  Law.  Prof.  W.  J.  Asbolet. 
The  new  judge-made  definition  of  the  law  is  expedient,  so  far  as 
it  promotes  closer  organisation,  but  not  in  respect  of  picketing 
and  other  acts  affecting  non-members.  Our  Position  in  Foreign 
Markets.    J.  Holt  Schoouno. 

April.  Impression  of  South  Africa.  Rev.  W.  Cukningham.  The 
Transvaal  i^ords  a  *'  sort  of  reductio  ad  absurdum  "  of  Cobden- 
ite  principles.  The  Working  Man  and  Revenue.  St.  Lob 
Strachey.  The  working  man  is  not  taxed  out  of  proportion  to 
his  income,  but  too  highly  on  the  principle  of  graduation. 


The  Independent  Review. 

March,  1906.     The    Labour  Party  and   its    Policy.    J.  R.    Mao- 
DONALD,  M.P. 
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April.  Trade  Unions  and  the  Law,  P*  Snowden,  M.P.  The  Taxa- 
tion of  Monopolies,  J.  A.  Hobson.  A  "  legitimate  extension  of 
the  concept  of  unearned  increment  "  would  afford  a  "  new 
broad  basis  of  constructive  finance"  adapted  to  "our  policy 
of  social  reform/*  A  Labour  College,  E.  Bbucb  Forrest.  A 
fond  reminiscence  of  Ruakin  College  in  its  earlier  days. 

May.  Kaffirs  and  Consols,  F,  W.  Hirst.  Consols  have  declined 
from  106  in  1898  to  895  on  account  of  the  late  Government's 
borrowings.     In  spite  of  Chinese  labour,  Kaffirs  have  dropped. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston). 

Pebrdary,  1906.  The  Trunk  Line  Rate  System:  A  Distance  Tariff, 
W.  Z.  Ripley.  Paradoxes  of  Competition,  H.  L.  Moore. 
Vagueness  in  the  definition  of  competition  is  connected  with 
Coumot's  erroneous  treatment  of  certain  problems  in  monopoly. 
When  competition  is  only  between  a  few  producers  it  comes  to  be 
true  that  *'  labour  gets  what  it  produces."  The  Court  of  Pie- 
powder. Charles  Gross.  The  Anti-dumping  Feature  of  Cana- 
dian Tariff,  When  a  foreigner  sells  goods  to  a  Canadian  importer 
at  a  rate  lower  than  the  market  price  in  his  own  country,  the 
regular  duty  is  levied  on  the  normal  selling  price  in  the  country 
of  export,  and  also  the  difference  between  that  normal  price 
and  the  dumping  price  is  collGoted  as  a  special  duty.  The 
Agricultural  Development  of  the  West  during  the  Civil  War, 
E*  D.  FiTE. 


Political  Science  Quarterly  (New  York), 

March,    1906.     Sovereignty   and    Oovernmcnt,    F.    H.    Giddinos. 

Regulation  of  Railway  Rates.  A.  B.  Stickney.  In  view  of 
the  prevalent  system  of  rebates^  an  inter-State  commerce  investi- 
gation  committee  is  demanded.  The  Connecticut  Land  System, 
Nelson  P.  Mead.  Municipal  Home  Rule,  Frank  J.  GooDNOW. 
How  English  Towns  are  Managed.  Charles  H.  Hartshorne. 
Towns  are  better  administered  now  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
America. 


The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (Chicago), 

February,  1906.  The  Condition  of  the  Ocrman  Working  Man. 
Earl  D.  Howard.  Several  comparisons  with  America  (and 
England)  are  made,  e.g.,  the  well-to-do  working  men  in  Germany 
are  fewer;  but  poverty  is  more  level:  **  there  is  in  Berlin  nothing 
at  all  like  an  American  slum.  '*  Government  Regulation  of  RaiU 
way  Rates.  B.  H.  Meyer.  Referring  very  unfavourably  f-o  Prof, 
H.  R.  Meyer's  book,  Government  Regulation. 


J.     Lawrence 
Value/*    H.  J. 


March.  The  Unions  versus  Higher  Wages, 
Lacohlin.  a  New  Tax:  Seligman  '*  Social 
Davenport. 

May.     Municipal  Ownership  in  Oreai  Britain,    E.  W.  Bordett, 
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The  Tale  BeUe^  (Newhaven), 

FnBDABT,  1906.  Peetel  Retee  end  Liiemiure,  Chaeles  W.  BtTs^ 
■OW0.  The  Mvmieipal  Oee  Works  of  Bnlin.  Eobeet  C, 
Bbcxhu.    Tlie  history  of  a  prafltable  bugmeBs. 

BCat.    Thtf  Muniehal  Qee  Werke  cf  Berlin.    IL     H.  C    Bbooki 
The  Ffeedmenr%  Savimg  Banh9,    W.  L.  Fi^KrKo.     The  hi^torj 
of  an  attempt  to  foator  thrift  atmoDg  the  ^Danoipated  n^njes. 
Tfca  Tmrndium  from  Ome  to  Fre^  Labor   in    Ou6a.     H.    S. 


The  Januanr  number  of  the  AimaU  of  the  American  Academy 
of  PcUlieal  ana  Boeiai  Beienee  ia  devoted  to  "  Mumcipat  Owner* 
■nip  and  Mumoipal  Franchiaea."  There  are  a  dosea  artiekg  on 
municipal  aflaira  by  diflerant  wriiers,  historical  and  descnptiTe 
rather  than  oritioal.  Thoae  dealing  with  German  tramways  and 
the  Cocporation  of  Madrid  will  perhaps  he  of  most  iDter^gt  to 
Wngliah  readera.  The  maiorily  deal  with  Amencap  affairs,  and 
indioate  that  piogiess  ia  being  made  in  the  etniggle  for  purity, 
whilst  the  deaire  for  munidpaT  ownership  is  incsfBaaing.  Inetdeol^ 
aUy,  it  appeara  that  the  proteotiTe  system  of  the  United  fltataa  haa 
been  one  of  the  faotors  tending  to  delay  munieiplil  lefoon  (p.  18S). 


Journal  dee  Eoonomittee  (Puis). 

Maboh,  1906.  L*imigration  Italienne.  P.  Omo.  Us  vro^f  ds 
sttppftfSMon  de  Voeiroi  de  Parie,  E.  LsiouBmnm.  A  gradual 
suppression— not  next  year,  aa  M.  Lef6vie  propoaea — ia  deiii^ 
able.  Paru  Port  de  Mer.  E.  Boohbtin.  The  project  of  a 
canal  connecting  Paris  with  the  sea. 

April.     La  Repreaentation  de  V Agriculture.    P.  Bonnabd.     Le  Pre 
tendu  Antagonieme  6conomique  dee  Nations,    J.  NoviooH. 

Mat.  La  Protection  et  lee  Proarea  InduetrieU  de  I'ltcMe.  E. 
GnusTTi.  Le  Budget  de  la  ViUe  de  Paris  pour  1905.  E. 
Letoubneub.     Mouvement  Agricole.    M.  de  MoLmABi. 


Revue  d'Economie  Politique  (Paris). 

Mabch,  1906.  La  bienfaisance  au  point  de  vue  Sooiologique.  B. 
Dalla  Volta.  Philanthropy  and  evolution  are  reconciled.  La 
Demidre  Evolution  Doctrinale  du  SociaUsme,    I.  J.  Hitibb. 

Apbil.  La  Caisse  Regionale  de  Crddit  Agricole  du  Midi.  A. 
Chausse.  Karl  Knies.  M.  Defourny.  Le  Colonisation  des 
Pays  Neufs  et  la  Sauvegarde  de  la  Femme  Indigine,  J. 
Bbunhes. 

May.  La  Demiire  Evolution  Doctrinale  du  BodaUsme.  Le  Boeiai' 
isme  Juridique.  I.  J.  Hitieb.  L'evolution  du  CarteU  dans  la 
grande  Industrie  Allemande  de  la  houille  et  du  fer.  J.  Lsaotna. 
Le  MercantUistne  Liberal  h  la  fin  du  XVIL  sidcle.  Les  idSes 
de  M.  de  Belesbat.    A.  Schatz  et  B.  Caillebieb. 
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In  the  Revue  Economique  Internationale  for  April,  1906,  the 
capital  (richesBe)  in  France  is  estimated  by  way  of  succession,  which 
averages  about  6 J  milliards  (£260,000,000)  a  year,  a  figure  of  which 
the  expansion  may  have  been  checked  by  the  return  of  protec- 
tionism in  1892.  Multiplying  by  82,  the  mean  number  of  years 
during  which  fortunes  are  enjoyed,  we  have  a  total  of  over  200 
milliards.  About  one  per  mille  of  the  inheritors  take  a  quarter  of 
the  value  inherited;  two  per  cent,  take  more  than  two-thirds.  The 
Development  of  the  World's  Economy  is  handled  by  Prof.  Ik  am  a 
Sternegg,  with  interesting  reference  to  the  progress  of  Japan  and 
the  free  trade  policy  of  England. 

In  the  May  number  M.  Lewandowski  handles  a  cognate  subject, 
Le  Marcke  de  Paris,  M,  A.  Mettn  gives,  with  other  informs* 
tion  concerning  Le  Japon  Industriel,  some  statistics  of  the  growth 
of  wages  in  Japan  by  more  than  250  per  c^nt,,  it  seems,  between 
1887  and  1903. 

In  L'Economiste  FranQais,  May  9,  M,  E.  Pa  yen  discusses 
various  proposals  for  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  whether  on  Sunday  or 
on  some  other  day.  May  29,  M,  Paul  Leroy  Beactlibit  connects 
the  emigration  of  capital  from  France  with  the  hostility  displayed 
in  that  country  towards  funded  property  {richesse  acquise). 


JahrbUcheT  fiir  NationaldJconomie  (Jena). 

Fsbbuaby«  1906,  Beateuerung  der  Konsumvetine.  Dr.  Ortloff, 
Die  Entwicklung  des  Preisniveaus.  J.  Conrad.  The  index 
numbers,  of  which  the  construction  was  explained  in  VoL  VII. 
at  p.  642  of  the  Jahrbucher,  are  continued. 

March.  1906.     Ddnische  Preise,  1650^1750.     A.  Nielsen. 

April,  Zur  VereinheitUchung  der  Dcutachen  Arheifervenicherang. 
MoRiTZ  Wagner.  Zwei  Sanieningen  Ungesunder  Stadvieriel 
in  Birmingham  und  Birkenhead,     B.  Clemen. 


In  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Gesamie  Staatswissengehafi,  1906, 
Heft  2,  is  inter  alia  noticeable  Die  StaatUche  Th€orie  des  Oelded, 
by  Dr.  A.  Voigt»  referring  to  the  recent  work  of  G,  F.  Knapp, 
which  is  reviewed  above. 


Zeitschrift  fur  VolkswirUchaft  (Vienna). 

INn  XV.,  Heft  L  Die  EntwicTilung  des  Warenhandeh  in  Osier' 
rcich.  Dr.  Helene  Landau,  Uehrr  die  MathefnatiBche 
Methods  der  Theoratischcn  Okonomie.  J,  Schumpeter.  A 
sympathetic  study.  Die  belastnng  der  Industrie  durch  die 
Aliersversicherung,  F.  Bomaby.  An  examination  o7  the 
accounts  of  several  German  oompanies  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  insurance  of  old  age  is  not  a  great  burden  on  profits 
— some  3  per  cent.,  with  a  possibility  of  shifting. 
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Dfi   Economi&t  for  April,   1906,   oon tains  a  learned  paper  on 
medieval  money  of  acoount  (Bekemnunten)  by  Me.  N.  G.  PratsoK. 


Giomale  degli  Economisti  {Rome). 

Fesruahy,  1906.  La  leggenda  dorata  delV  Italia.  G.  Girettj.  Per 
la   aiaikiicn  comunale.     A.   Contento.     Di  una   ideale   siona 

economica  e  gmridiea.     G.  Arias. 

Mabch,  1906*  Francesco  Fcnara.  T.  Martello.  Teoria  del  CoaUt 
di  ReproduBione.  A.  Lokia.  La  DiBtnbuBione  della  Richessa 
fra  Regioni  Induainel  e  regioni  agncole  in  alcuni  ^tate,  C* 
Bhesciaki. 

April.  L'economia  maiematica  ed  il  nuovo  manuale  del  Prof, 
Pareto,  V.  Volteera,  La  camera  dei  deputati  e  ViispeiioTato 
del  locoro.  C.  Dhaooni.  L*Emigrazione  del  meMMogtomo.  A* 
Boaco.  Le  imposts  di  famiglia  e  di  valore  locativo  secondo  k 
ieoria  e  iT  diritio  podtivo.  J.  Tivaeoni,  Delia  ripercn^siom 
dei  dazi  -^ariahiLi.     M,  Fakno. 


In  ha  Reforma  Socials  (Turin)  we  may  notice  (March)  an  ap- 
preciative study  on  PtoI,  Pareto^s  contributions  to  the  Social 
Sciences,  by  Guibo  Seksini  (April):  a  continuation  of  the  ood- 
troversy  respecting  the  cost  of  strikes,  by  F.  Coletti  (May);  the 
laudation  of  a  new  treatise,  Prof.  G,  Yatenti's  Elements  di  Economic 
Politica,  by  E.  Sella, 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Blackley  (J.  J.)-  Thrift  and  National  Insurance  as  a  Security 
Against  Pauperism.     London :  Regan  Paul. 

[Can.  Blaoklej*8  scheme  is  reprinted,  together  with  a  memoir  and  an  intro- 
duction.] 

Cantlib  (J.).  Physical  BflEiciency.  London.  1906.  8vo. 
Pp.  216.     8«.  6d. 

[A  study  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  town  life  upon  the  population  of  Ortat 
Britain.] 

Davubs  (D.  H.).  CJost  of  Municipal  Trading.  London :  P.  8. 
Ring  and  Son.     8vo.     28. 

GoNNEB  (Pbof.  E.  C.  R.).  Interest  and  Saving.  London: 
Macmillan.     1906.     Pp.  172. 

Jaubes  (Jean).  Studies  in  Socialism.  Translated  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Mildred  Mintum.  (The  Socialist  Library,  III.) 
London.  Independent  Labour  Party.     1906.     Pp.  174. 

Reen  (F.  N.).   Parliamentary  Companies.   London :  Gee.   Pp.  61. 

Lanoe  (M.  E.).  Local  Taxation  in  London.  With  a  Preface 
by  Lord  Welby.    London :  P.  S.  Ring.     1906.     Pp.  46. 

Matheson  (Geobge).  The  @ugar  Convention,  its  Coat  and  Ckm* 
sequences.    London:  Published  by  the  Writer.     Pp.  16.    ?!^- 
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Pratt  (E.  A.).     Hallways  and  their  Ratee. 
1906.     8vo,     Pp.  372. 


London :  J.  Murray. 


Root 
7fi,  6d, 


(J.     W.)^     Colonial    Tarifffl.     Liverpool:     Boot.     1906. 


Root    (J.    W.).     Old    Age    Penfiiona.     (Radix    Series,    No.    6.) 
Liverpool:  Commerce  Chambers,  1906*     Pp.  22, 

Smith     (Abhitaob).      PrincipleB     and     Methods     of     Taxation. 
ODdon:  Murray.     1906.     Pp.  195. 

Smith  (Charles  W,).     International  Commercial  and  Financial 

ibling   in    *  *  Options    and    Futures  ' '    (marches   k    terme) :    The 

gnomic  Ruin  of  the  World.    London :  P.  8.  King.    1906.    Pp.  339. 

Sociological    Papers.     Vol.    XL     (Published   for  the  Sociological 
Society.)     London:  Macmillan.     1906.     Pp.  304. 

[Mr  F.  Galton  le^ds  off  with  a  papef  on  MuffoUos,     Prof.  P.  Qedctes  follows 
with  Cwici, 

Women's  Industrial  Council  Interim  Report  on  Home  Industries 
[if  Women  in  London,  1906*     London:  Women's  Industrial  Council. 
FPp.  45. 

[Papora  on  home  work  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  MaodoQ&ld»  Misa  B.  L.  Hutchins,  and  MIba 
Qlemientina  Black.] 

Synnott  (Nicholas  J.).     Proposal  for  a  New   Labourers*  Bill. 
An  attempt  to  solve  the  rural  housing  question  in  Ireland,     Naas: 
*  Leinster  Leader."     1906.     Pp.  18. 

Turner   (Stanley   H.).     The  Taxation  of  Land  Value.     Edin- 
burgh :  Blackwood.     1906.     Pp.  16. 

[Those  who  baae  taxation  of  land  values  on  the  aafininption  that  landowners 
>eive  benefits  without  oontrihutlng  to  the  looal  rates  are  mistaken,  as  much  of 
be  burden  is  shifted  on  to  landownersL  The  Bill  for  the  taxation  oE  land  values 
In  Scotland  is  oonfisoatory;  there  is  no  more  justifioation  for  taxing  a  person 
or  body  that  has  bought  them  than  for  singling  out  the  purohasera  of  Consols 
lor  exceptional  taxation,] 


Beale  (J.  H.).  The  Law  of  Foreign  Corporations  and  Taxation 
Fof  Corporations,  both  Foreign  and  Domestic*  Boston:  W.  J^  NageL 
[1904.     8vo.     Pp.    1149. 

Boyd  (William  K.).  The  Ecclesiastical  Edicts  of  the  Theodosian 
Code.  (Columbia  University  Studies.)  New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 
1906.     Pp.  120. 

Bullock  (C.  J.),  Selected  Readings  in  PubUo  Finance. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     1906.     8vo.     Pp.  671.     J2.26. 

[Prepared  for  use  of  classes.] 

Conant  (C.   a.).     Principles  of  Money  and  Banking. 
New  York:  Harper.     1905.     8vo.     Pp.  437,  487.     »4.00  net. 

Ellis  (Ellen  D.).  An  Introduction  to  the  History  o^^"«*£  " 
a  Commodity.  Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Co.  1905.  8vo. 
Pp.  117. 

[In    Bmi  Mftwr    OoUege   Monographs,     Traces    industriously  th©    hi«toty 
igar  to  the  close  of  the  soTenteenth  oentuty.} 
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PAIMmi.n  (F.  B.).  The  Fmtory  Legislation  of  the  State  ol 
New  Yorii.  (Ajnerioaa  Economic  Association.)  New  York:  Mfte- 
miUan  C!o.    1905.    Pp.  218. 

FiSHBB  (Pbof.  iBvniG).  A  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Infinitegimal 
GalcuIuB  deskned  especially  to  md  in  reading  Mathematical  Eoon- 
omicB  and  Stotisiioe.  2Dd  editioo.  New  York :  Macmillan  €a. 
1906.    Pp.  84. 

nSiii  wiond  •dittoa  ol  m  work  rsTiewdd  in  tbe  Ecosomio  Joueotax^  1SS0,  la 
Impipofad  hj  tfaa  addithm  of  a  prelimmary  BtatcmeDti  respeoting  **  Mmit«/1 

HoLLAHDXB  (J.  H.)  and  Baenett  (G.  E.).  Btudies  in  AmerkiaB 
Trade  tTnioniam.  Hew  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  8vo.  Pp.  3B0. 
13.76. 

pBlfliTOii  mmipi  Ij  ]n«mbe?9  of  the  EooBoniio  Senurtary  of  JohuA   Hopkins 
UBif.y  wlUi  lntw>dnrtlBa  Ij  Pro!  Holl^tider.] 

JomisoH  (Pbof.  Fmkch).  Money  and  Currency.  Boston  ;  Gimi 
*Go.    1900.    Pp.808. 

MuRHTAM  (G.  8.).  The  Negro  and  the  Nation,  A  Hietoi^  ol 
Anterioan  filateiy  and  Enfrancblaement.  New  York:  Henry  ^^"i^-  * 
Co.    12mo.    Pp.  486.    »1.76. 


J  A  briof  hifltoiy  of  ilaTerr  and  of  tha  wage  proldam  alnoe 
ol  oontdboUoa  to  the  nibjeot] 

Hall  (P.  F.).    Immigratioii  and  its  Efleot  upon  the  Unile^ 
Statea.    New  Tork:  Henry  Holt  ft  Co.    ISmo.    Pp.  898.    |L8Q. 
[Author  ta  seoretaxy  of  an  anti-lminigration  iooiely.] 

Habms  (B.).    Daratellung  tind  Kritik  der  Wirtachafta  und  Be- 
trieba  ayatematik   im   Bombartaohen   "  KapitaUamua.**^   Jalob.   L 
1906.    Heft  4. 


HiBHiDA  (SsxFz  Q.).  The  International  Poaitioii  of  Janan  at  a 
Great  Power.  (Columbia  University  Studies.)  New  TorK:  Mao- 
miUan  Co.     1906.     Pp.  289. 

HoBSON  (J.  A)*  Imperialism:  A  Study.  (Revised  editkm.) 
London:  A.  Constable  &  Co.     1906.     12mo.     Pp.  824.    2a.  6d. 

Meybb  (Huoo  B.).  Munioipal  Ownership  in  Great  Britain. 
New  York :  Macmillan  Co.     1906.     Pp.  840. 

Small  (A.  W.).  General  Sociology.  An  Exposition  of  the  Main 
Development  of  Sociological  Theory  from  Spencer  to  Batsenhofer. 
Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.     1906.     Bvo.     Pp.  729.     $4.00. 

[An  attempt  to  treat  the  works  of  Spencer,  Schaffle,  and  Rataanhofer  aa  paita 
of  a  system.] 

SwiPT  (M.  G.).    Marriage  and  Bace  Death.    New  York:  Swift 
Press.     1906.     12mo.     Pp.  270.     »1.10. 
[Socialistic  view  of  marriage.] 

Taylor  (H.   C).    Agricultural  Economics.    New  York:    Mao-' 
millan  Co.    Pp.  827. 


Aftalion  (A.).  Le  d^veloppement  de  la  fabrique  et  le  travail  a 
domicile  dans  les  industries  de  I'habillement.  Paris :  Lerose.  1906. 
Pp.  818. 
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Alpassa  (G.).  La  crise  agraire  en  Bussie.  Quarante  ans  de 
propria t^  ooUective,  Avec  une  preface  de  M.  J.  Flach.  (Bib). 
populaire  d'^cononiie  sociale,)  Paris:  V.  Giard  Sl  E.  Bri^re.  1905. 
18mo.     Pp,  245,     3.50  fr, 

[A  good,  brief  acootint  of  the  Eusaian  mir,  its  ocmBtitiition  atid  the  oauaos  of 
lis  ddo&denoe,  intended  to  throw  light  on  the  present  agrarian  unrest,] 

Charlety.  Documents  relatlfs  ^  la  vente  dea  Biens  Nationaux. 
1906.     Pp.  722. 

[The  first  volume  of  a  monumental  collection  which  will  extend  over  several 
years » including  all  the  hitherto  unpublished  documents  of  an  eoonomic  character 
reUtitig  to  the  French  Revolution.  The  publication  is  under  the  care  of  a 
CoxnmisBion  appointed  bj  the  Government.] 

GoKKARD.     La  femme  dans  llndustrie,     Paria:  Colin.     Pp.  286. 
[Interesting   lofotmation   as   to    the   wages   of  women  and  the  couditions  of 
their  work,  espeoially  In  the  smaller  iudustrte:i.] 

KovALEWSKv  (M.),  La  Crise  Russe.  NotoB  et  impre&sions  d'un 
temoin,     Paris:  Giard.     1906.     Pp.  304. 

Lerov-Bea0LIKu  (Paul).  L'art  de  placer  et  de  g^rer  sa  fortune. 
Paris:  Delograve.     1906.     Pp.  746. 

(A  fort  of  guide  to  investors  showing  how  to  avoid  lose  and  obtain  profit.] 

Mantoux  (P.).  La  revolution  industrielle  au  XVllI*  ei^cie, 
Essai  8ur  lea  commencementa  de  la  grande  Industrie  modeme  en 
Angleterre.  Paris:  E.  Comply  et  Cie.  1906.  8vo.  Pp.  544. 
10  fr. 

[**  The  fullest  and  best  study  of  the  industrial  revolution  that  we  possess/*  says 
iht  Quarterly  Jtmmal  a/  Economics,] 

Salvioli  (Prof.  G,).  Le  capitalisme  dans  lo  monde  antique. 
(Bibliotheque  Internationale  d'Eoonotnie  Politique.)  Paris:  V. 
Giard.     1906.     Pp.  320. 

MoLiKAHi  (G.  DE).  Questions  ^conomiques  k  lordre  du  jour. 
Paris:  OuiUaumin.     Pp.  788. 

VThe  principal  subject  treated  in  this  volnme  Is  the  labour  market.  The 
author  finds  in  the  bad  organisation  of  that  market  the  cause  of  the  diBputes 
between  labour  and  capital.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the  rationale  of  interest, 
on  bimetallltm,  the  history  of  Protection^  and  even  the  relation  of  Politioal 
Eeonomy  to  morals  and  religion.] 

Nagaoka  (M.  H.).  Histoire  des  relations  du  Japon  avec  I'Europe 
aux  XVI»  et  XVII<  siiolea,     Paria:  Jouve.     1905.     8vo. 

Neymarck  (A).  Finances  oontentiporaines.  Tome  III.  Ques- 
tiona  ^conomiquea  et  financi^rea  1872-1904.  Paris :  Guillauniin* 
1905.     8vo.     10  fr. 

SiEOP&iED  (Andr4),  Le  Canada.    Paria:   Colin.    1906.    Pp.  415. 
{**  Les  deiuc  raeet/*  the  »ub-lltlc,  limits  the  subjeot     There  is  aji  interceting 
chapter  on  '*  rimp^rialisme  Aoonomique.*'] 

TniBY  (E,).  La  Gr^ce  actuelle  au  point  de  vue  doononaique  et 
financier.     Paria:  Economiate  Europ^en*     1905.     Pp.  222. 


Bbenstein  (E.).     Die  heutige  Sozialdemokratie  in  Theorie  und 
Praxis.     Munich:   G.   Birk.     1906.     8vo.     Pp.   61.     1  in. 

[A  pamphlet  puhU«hed  in  reply  to  newspaper  attacks.] 
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CoHRAD  (Elbe).  Der  Verein  fur  SozialpoUtik  urrd  Beine  Wirk- 
samkeit  aui  dem  Gebi^te  der  sozialen  Fmga.  Jeui^ :  Fischer.  1906. 
8vo.     Pp.  ^2.     4  m. 

D^HBENFCRTH  (Gertr.)-  ^^^i  schleslscbes  Dorf  und  Riitermit 
Gesohicht©  und  soziale  Verfassung.  Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
1906.     8vo.     Pp,  188,     4,20  m. 

[In  SohmoUem  Potachuiigeii.] 

Halle  (E.  Von).  Dio  Weltwirtschaft  ein  Jahr-  uod  lesebucb. 
(Herausgegeben  von  E.  yon  H.)  L  Jabrgang.  1  TeiL  Inter- 
nationale Uberaichtea.     Leipsic :  Teubner*     1906.     Pp.  361, 

[Ho  mers  sialis^ie&l  almanack  ii  deaigoed,  but  a  rdadaU^  book  (if  we  migM 
io  par&pkr&ae  tin  U&ebu^h)  to  show  the  eot^neKion  of  figiires  and  dai^,  *  pactim 
of  Ibe  wbol^  garjBan^  that  the  lalxitir  of  Millions  hvkn  woven  in  the  past  jrwr 
"  am  flauEenden  w^bfitnM  der  Zeit/'] 

Harms  (Bernabd).  Arbeiterskammem  tmd  KaufmamiakaiimierD. 
Tubingen  Laupf.     Pp.  56. 

LAko  (Prof.  Ludwig),  Hundert  Jahre  I^Hpolitak* 
risjerte  Ueberaetzung  auB  dem  uogarischen  von  A,  Bosen.} 
Fromme.     1906.     Pp.  620, 

[A  c»onipcQheiisivQ  view  ot  t&rid  in  tbe  loading  nations  during  the  laal  oentorj 
culminates  in  three  chapters  dealing  with  recent  developmenta^ — the  German  tariff 
of  1902,  the  AuBtTO- Hungarian  tiecal  relations,  and  *^  Cuamberlain.*^] 

Levy  (H.).  Die  Stab  lin  dug  trie  in  den  Vereinigten  Btaaten  m 
ihren  beutigen  Produktions  und  Absatzverhaltniseen.  Berlin :  J. 
Springer.     8vo.     Pp.  872,     7  m. 

[A  sketch  of  the  histoij  of  the  iron  indusiry  ia  followed  hf  an  ^abormia 
acoouTit  of  ili  preaen&  it&te,  ooit  of  production,  the  Steel  OorporatiDn,  and 
especially  tlie  eUel  rail,  tin  plato  and  wire  combinational  The  author  la  Dozent 
at  Halla,] 

Maknstaedt  (H.).     Die  Konzentration  in  der  Eisen  Industrie  und    !| 

die  lage  der  eelnen  Walzwerke.     Jena:  G,  Fucber.     1906.     Pp.  6B, 

MtJHLEMANN  (C),  Untersuchungeo  uber  die  Entwickelting  der 
wirtschaftlichen  Kultur  imd  die  Giiterverteilung  im  KantoD  Bern. 
Bern:  Switzerland, 

[A  oomprehensive  investigation,  historical  and  statistic^  of  the  dcTelopment 
of  ecsonomic  and  social  relations  in  Bern  during  the  seveoteenth,  eighteenth^  and 
nlnetaenth  centuries] 

Petehs  (Max),  Scbi&brtaabgaben,  Ereter  Teil;  IH©  Bechts- 
frage,  (Schriften  der  Vemnfi  fiir  Bocialpolitik  CXV.)  Lelpsic: 
Duncker  &  Humblot.     1906,     Pp,  339. 

Bchkappek-Arhdt  (Dr.  Gottlieb).  Vortrage  und  auBsatze. 
Tubingen:  Laupp.     1906,    Pp,  320, 

Tuoak-Baranowsky  (M,),  Theoretische  Gmndlagen  dea  Manila- 
muB,     Leipaic:  Duncker  &  Humblot,     1905,     8vo.     Pp.  245.     6  m* 


Mtmo  (D.),    Teoria  di  valutastone.     Padova :  Galline. 

Nina.     La  teoria  del  lottxi  di  atato,     Turin :  Bocca,     8vo,     1906. 

[A  not  unfaTOtxfable  crLticism  of  the  lottery  EyBtenr] 

Talenti.     Principii  di  Seienza  Eeonomica.     Firenze:    Barbara. 
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The  EoTAL  Economic  Society  (incorporated  by  Royal  Charter^  190S) 
founded,  under  the  name  of  the  British  Economic  AsaociATiov,  at  a 
held  at  University  College,  London,  on  November  20th,  1890,  the  Right  Hon. 
G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P.  (now  Viscount  Goschen),  in  the  Chair.  The  object  of 
the  Society  is  the  advancement  of  economic  knowledge  by  the  iflsne  of 
a  Journal  and  other  printed  publications,  and  by  such  other  means  at  tlM 
Society  may  from  time  to  time  agree  to  adopt. 

The  Journal  is  intended  to  represent  all  shades  of  economic  opinioD,  and  to  be 
the  organ,  not  of  one  school  of  economists,  but  of  all  sohools ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  this  end  is  best  attained  by  the  issue  of  a  periodical  publication  under  tlis 
authority  of  the  Society. 

The  Society,  which  includes  a  large  number  of  foreign  and  colonial  FeUowti 
has  now  published  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Eeonomie  Journal  and  a  separate  index 
to  the  first  ten  volumes,  price  2^.  ^d.  (free  to  Fellows).  It  has  also  presented 
Fellows  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  rare  Tableau  (Eeononiique  of  Quesnay,  of  which 
a  few  copies  remain  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  London, 
and  of  Messrs.  Guillaumin,  14,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris,  price  2$,  6d,f  net. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  a  Guinea  (26^  francs).  There  is  at  present  no 
entrance  fee.  Any  Fellow  may  compound  for  his  future  yearly  payments  by 
paying  at  once  the  sum  of  Ten  Guineas  (265  francs). 

The  current  nmiibers  of  the  quarterly  Journal,  published  in  March,  June, 
September,  and  December,  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  sent  to 
Fellows  free  of  charge.  There  is  a  limited  supply  of  the  back  numbers  (except 
number  one)  which  are  to  bo  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  The  net 
pri(;e  of  the  Journal  is  bs.  each  copy,  or  one  guinea  for  the  annual  volume  bound. 
Clulh  (rases  for  binding,  gilt  lettered,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Macmillan 
*k  Co.,  Ltd.,  price  Is.  6d,  each. 

Remittances  should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Buxton,  Esq., 
50,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Fellowship  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaby,  Eoyal 
Economic  Society,  t),  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edokwobtb, 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

Adverti.scments  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Macmillan,  St.  Martin's 
House,  W.C. 
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should  be  licensed  to  beg,  a  privilege  confined  by  later  statutes i 
to  the  single  parish.     This  system  of  poor-relief,  as  supplemen- 
tary to  church  collections »  continued  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
long  after  general  laws  had  be^n  passed  for  other  means  of  raising 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  < 
in  a  few  places  still  later,  these  "  gaberlunzies,"  as  tbey  were 
called  on  account  of  the  wallet  they  carried  for  the  reception  of 
meal  and  other  provisions,  continued  to  wander  from  house  to 
house,  bearing  a  leaden  token  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
parish.     The  principle  upon  which  the  parishioners  were  expected' 
to  contribute  towards  this  eleemosynary  relief,  whether  through 
the  church  collections  or  by  direct  alms,  would  obviously  be  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  ability  ;  and  in  the  earliest  Act 
providing  for  compulsory  taxation  for  the  same  purpose  the  prin- 
ciple is  explicitly  retained.     In  1574^  an  Act  of  a  temrwrary, 
nature  was  passed,  declaring  that  the  ix>or  and  impotent,  oa^ 
distinguished  from  strong  and  idle  beggars,  should  have  lodging 
and  abiding  places  and  not  ne^d  **  to  beg  or  wander  about  to  the 
sklander  of  a  cristiane  comounwelth  that  hes  ressavit  the  evan- 
gel!/'    To  this  end  it  provides  that  elders  and  deacons  in  towns 
and  headsmen  of  landward  (rural)  parishes  shall  by  their  good. 
discretion  "  tax  and  stent  the  whole  inhabitants  within  the  pariah 
according  to  the  estimation  of  their  substance  without  exception 
of  persons/'  each  year  revising  the  stent-roll  for  any  alteration 
necessitated  by  death  or  by  "increase  or  diminution  of  men's 
goods  and  substance/*     In  the  Act  of  1579  the  provisions  aral 
re-enacted  in  all  essentials,  changing  only  the  adminifitmtive 
body.     The  taxation  clause  is  retained  verbatim,  but  there  is  a 
curious  sentence  which  would  appear  to  make  relief  a  matter  of] 
voluntary  commutation  on  the  part  of  the  paupers,  for  they  ard 
to  be  asked  **  what  they  may  be  made  content  of  their  own 
consent  to  accept  daily  to  live  unbeggand  **   (t,e.,  without  beg- 
ging)* In  these  Acts  there  is  also  a  recognition  that  some  parishes 
may  be  so  poor  that  money  payments  would  be  diflScult,  and  in 
that  case  the  authorities  may  continue  the  system  of  begging 
licences;  while  the  poor's  fund  of  the  parish  of  apprehension  is 
made  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  prisoners.'    The  ad- 

I  «*  Aaent  the  paniskment  of  gtrong  and  idle  beggmrs,  and  provision  tot  rastenta- 

on  of  the  poor  and  impotent."    Many  writora  wrongly  at^sert  that  the  Act  of  1579 

mt  the  first  to  provide  for  a  poor-rate,  and  this  Act  of  five  yean  earlier  h&s  bet 

ttxangely  neglected. 

'  This  proviaion  wa»  altered  In  1CI7,  when  the  justices  were  empowered  to  tmte 
every  pariah  for  a  weekly  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  ijoots  [6d,  stetllug]  ogtr 
below  one  shilling  6coK 
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Upon  the  whole  parishioners  or  inhabitantB,  according  to  the 
eetimation  of  their  estates  and  conditions.**  Possibly  of  still 
greater  significance  is  the  Act  of  1661  which  re-enacts  these 
instructions  to  the  justices,  but  deliberately  omits  the  provision 
for  taxation  for  the  regular  poor.  These  statutes  were  probably 
never  put  into  execution  at  all  by  the  justices,  and  in  1672  tl 
kirk-sessions  and  heritors  are  finally  given  the  duty  in  all 
ward  parishes.  With  the  exception  of  the  Act  of  1649,  which 
lays  a  peculiar  burden  upon  those  who  deal  rigorously  with  their 
tenants,  every  one  of  them  referring  to  taxation  takes  the  criterion 
of  ability  under  the  terms  **  substance,"  **  goods  and  sobstanoe,*' 
or  **  estates  and  conditions,**  while  in  practice  we  know  that  coe 
pulsory  assessments  were  practically  non-existent »  the  poor  being' 
provided  for  by  voluntary  alms  given  directly  or  through  the 
church  collections. 

In  the  year  1663,  however,  a  new  principle  is  introduced  for  a 
parochial  rate.  Two  years  earlier  the  legislature  had  turned  its 
attention  towards  providing  employment  for  vagabonds  and  the 
unemployed  by  giving  special  privileges,  such  as  freedom  from 
customs  duties,  to  persons  or  societies  introducing  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  the  Act  of  1663  followed  it  up  by  granting 
power  to  such  individuals  or  companies  to  compel  the  services  ^ 
vagrant  and  idle  persons  for  eleven  years,  feeding  and  clothir 
them  in  the  meantime.  In  addition,  the  parish  of  the  va 
was  to  pay  to  the  manufacturers  two  shillings  Scots  per  person' 
per  day  during  the  first  year  after  apprehension,  one  shilling 
Scots  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  after  which  the 
payment  of  the  parish  was  to  cease.  These  sums  were  to  be 
raised  from  the  parish  by  the  heritors,  half  being  paid  by 
heritors  themselves  and  half  by  **the  tenants  and 
according  to  their  means  and  substance/*  Many  writers  sf 
of  this  Act  as  if  it  prescribed  a  new  method  of  raising  the  poor*^ 
rate,  and  superseded  in  this  respect  previous  enactments.  But 
this  is  an  error,  confusing  the  regular  poor  with  the  vagabonds 
and  idle,  the  latter  of  whom  alone  are  referred  to  in  this  Act.* 
A  similar  division  of  the  charges  for  ix>or-relief  did  come  about 

1  C/.  Atkinflon  Local  Qotmnnuni  in  SoaUand  p.  d09»  when  it  is  said  ihi^i  Um 
Aet  "^foiw/en  oiu  h«lf  of  tho  ftS9d&sinetil  ....  to  the  Undownan.**  Ths 
memofmndam  hj  the  Scottish  Office  preeeoted  to  tbo  Royal  Cktrnmlsxioo  on  Looal 
Tixatioa*  C.  S764,  p,  95,  &l80  faUs  to  drmw  the  distinction.  The  view  in  iho  text  !■ 
borne  out  by  the  wording  of  the  Act  ifeaelf,  and  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  President 
Hope  (BuobAiiAQ  v.  Parker,  21st  Februiyry  1S37)  who  observed  r  *'  It  i«  not  applicable 
to  Ibe  poor  in  general  at  all  ^  it  ord&ine  all  ^rt^grant  and  idle  poor  to  be  appre- 
hmided  .  *  .  .  and  Eoroed  to  work,  ....  and  it  ii  only  for  tbie  poxpoee  that  an 
UNMmeDt  lA  aothori^  by  tbat  Act.*' 
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the  method  in  which  this  half  was  allocated  among  the  house- 
holders or  inhabitants,  it  was  frequently  disputed  whether  they 
were  to  be  rated  in  respect  of  the  immovable  property  which 
they  occupied  in  the  parish  or  in  respect  of  their  whole  substance. 
Those  who  favoured  the  latter  interpretation  aflfirmed  that  since 
the  proclamation  formulated  no  rule  it  was  necessary  to  refer 
back  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1579,  which  had  undoubtedly 
brought  personalty  within  the  purview  of  the  stent-rolL  Within 
the  landward  parishes  the  practice  was  by  no  means  uniform. 
The  question  was  raised  in  the  court,  in  1822,  and  again  in  the 
following  year,  whether  a  heritor  occupying  his  own  land,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  held  liable  in  both  capacities,  could  be  taxed 
as  an  inhabitant  upon  the  whole  of  his  means,  or  only  upon  the 
estimated  rental  of  the  property  he  occupied.  In  the  earlier  case 
the  court  decided  that  he  w^as  liable  as  a  householder  on  his 
means  and  substance,  but  reserved  the  further  question  whether 
it  included  his  whole  means  and  substance  where%"er  situated,  or 
only  his  means  and  substance  within  the  parish.  Meanwhile, 
the  case  was  settled  out  of  court.  In  the  latter  case  ^  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  it  included  all  personal  estate  wherever 
situated.  In  practice,  where  an  estimate  of  means  was  taken  as 
the  basis,  assessors  included  all  property  other  than  lands  and 
houses  for  which  the  owners  were  liable  in  the  parish  where  they 
were  situated,  and  besides  stock-in-trade,  shares,  ships,  4c,, 
they  always  appear  to  have  included  the  incomes  due  to  personal 
exertion  of  professional  men  and  artisans,  although  no  case  seems 
to  have  come  before  the  courts  with  reference  to  such  incomes. 
Yet  there  were  many  places  where  the  estimate  of  means  and 
substance  was  determined  on  the  easy  principle  of  rental,  and 
the  courts  did  not  interfere  with  the  practice,  simply  laying  down 
the  rule  that  if  this  criterion  were  adopted  at  all  it  must  be 
applied  to  all  inhabitants,  and  that  it  was  illegal  to  assess  some 
persons  by  reference  to  rental  and  others  in  the  same  parish  by 
reference  to  means  in  general.  Indeed,  in  1797,  the  court  went 
BO  far  as  to  afiirm  that  the  rental  method  was  preferable,  although 
it  was  allowed  that  the  assessor  could  take  a  direct  estimate  of 
wealth  instead ;  but  it  was  never  forgotten  that  the  inhabitants* 
share  was  intended  to  be  borne  in  accordance  with  ability,  and 
when  rental  was  taken  it  was  supposed  to  be  merely  a  convenient 
measure  of  ability.  Thus  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on 
parochial  law,*  commenting  upon  the  tendency  to  adopt  rental 


*  Ooohrane  v.  Man&on,  ibid. 

^  Dunlop,  '*  Parochi&l  Law.  **  3rd  Edition  XSil  :  p»  425. 
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as  the  basis,  says  :  '"  This  course  can  only  be  followed  with 
propriety  where  the  parish  is  exclusively  town  or  exclusively 
landward.  For  where  the  inhabitants  consist  partly  of  farmers 
and  partly  of  merchants  or  manufacturers  residing  in  towns  or 
villages,  Lf  the  rent  of  the  real  proj^erty  occupied  by  each  be 
taken  as  the  criterion  of  his  wealth,  the  farmer  who  pays  a  large 
rent  for  his  farm  will  be  most  unequally  burdened  in  comparison 
with  the  opulent  merchant  who  only  occupies  a  house  in  the 
town  or  village.'*  In  some  places  where  income  was  taken  as 
the  basis  those  inhabitants  who  fell  below  a  certain  minimum 
were  entirely  exempt.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  many 
diCBculties  would  arise  in  taxing  locally  in  respect  of  incomes 
from  jxfrsonal  property  and  exertion,  and  we  shall  refer  later  to 
some  of  those  which  subsequently  caused  trouble.  An  interest- 
ing  pronouncement  of  the  court  ^  in  1827  must,  however,  be 
mentioned  at  this  stage.  A  person  having  a  place  of  business 
in  a  burgh  warS  held  entitled,  under  an  Act  relating  solely  to 
burghs,  to  some  relief  because  he  lived  outside  the  bounds;  but 
at  the  same  time  this  was  held  to  be  inapplicable  to  landward 
parishes,  and  an  inhabitant  of  more  than  one,  it  was  definitely 
stated,  was  liable  in  both  places  on  his  whole  means  and  sub- 
stance. Probably  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  parishes 
levied  no  poor-rate  left  very  few  cases  of  such  double  taxation. 

The  proclamation  of  1693  lays  down  the  rule,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  so  called,  for  burghs.  The  magistrates  were  to  stent  them- 
selves for  poor-relief  in  the  manner  '*  used  and  wonted  in  laying 
on  stents/'  in  the  particular  burgh.  Consequently,  if  any  jioor- 
rate  was  levied  at  all,  the  system  adopted  was  in  no  case  exactly 
the  same  as  that  used  in  another  burgh.  Sometimes  the  whole 
of  the  tax  was  levied  from  owners  of  immovable  property  on  the 
basis  of  rental ;  in  other  cases  half  was  le\Tied  from  owners,  half 
from  occupiers;  in  others  the  occupiers  alone  were  rated,  and  in 
still  others  the  inhabitants  were  rated  on  an  estimate  of  their 
means  and  substance.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  venture 
upon  generalisations  respecting  burgh  poor-rates  before  1845, 
and  aa  local  usage  was  all-important,  a  legal  decision  for  one 
town  might  have  no  application  elsewhere.  In  the  case  last 
referred  to  ~  a  non-resident  occupier  of  business  premises  was 
held  liable  to  rates  in  Glasgow  in  respect  of  his  stock-in-trade , 
this  being  the  custom  of  that  city  regarding  non-residents;  but 
persons  who  dwelt  in  Glasgow  were  liable  in  resijcct  of  their  whole 


I  Buoh*aan  v,  P&rker, 
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means,  excepting  land  in  anotbar  parish.  Another  onse  ^  almosi 
at  the  end  of  the  period  before  the  reform  shows  that  difficulties 
existed  where  a  burgh  and  a  landward  district  were  within  one 
parish.  In  such  circumstances  the  burgh  sometimes  supported 
its  own  jKior  and  the  landward  district  did  the  same,  and  by  such 
division  rating  difiQcultiiB  in  a  mixed  area  with  different  classes 
of  occupiers  were  minimised.  In  other  eases  the  poor  bad  been 
managed  by  one  authority,  but  a  fixed  i>ercentage  of  the  cost 
contributed  by  the  burgh.  The  Court  of  Session  had  permitted 
such  separate  treatment,  but  the  House  of  Liords  reversed  the 
decision,  and  held  that  the  whole  area  must  be  dealt  with  as  a 
single  parish. 

The  Act  of  1845,  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  an  impor- 
tant commission  which  had  reported  in  the  previous  year,  estab- 
lished parochial  boards  fnow^  parish  councils)  over  the  whole 
country,  urban  and  rural,  but  still  left  it  optional  for  them  to 
impose  an  assessment  or  continue  to  rely  upon  church  oollections 
and  voluntary  contributions.^  If  a  board  determined  to  resort  to 
taxation  a  very  wide  option  as  to  methods  was  granted  by  the 
Act. 

(i.)  One-half  could  be  imposed  upon  owners  and  the  other 
half  upon  occupiers  of  lands  and  heritages  according  to  the  annual 
value. ^ 

(ii.)  One-half  could  be  imposed  upon  owners  of  lands  and 
heritages  according  to  the  annual  value,  '*  and  the  other  half 
upon  the  whole  inhabitants,  according  to  their  means  and  sub- 
stance, other  than  lands  and  heritages  situated  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland/' 

(iii  J  The  assessment  could  be  **  imposed  as  an  equal  per- 
centage upon  the  annual  value  of  all  lands  and  heritages  within 
the  parish  or  combination,*  and  upon  the  estimated  annual  in- 
come of  the  whole  inhabitants  from  means  and  substance  other 
than  lands  and  heritages.'* 

(iv.)  If  at  the  time  (1845)  a  imrish  imposed  a  poor-rat^?  under 
a  local  Act,  or  according  to  established  usage,  the  method  of 
assessment  could  be  adopted  by  the  new  authorities. 

Further,  if  the  first  of  these  methods  were  adopted,  the  lands 
and  heritages  might  be   **  divided  into  two  or  more  separate 

1  Mfl^trates  of  Dunb&r  v.  Duoheae  of  Eoxborgb^  1885. 

'  II  ft.n  aiaetameDt  were  det«nzutied  upon  the  cburoh  ooUectionii  were  heooe* 
forward  to  be  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  kirk-iesdonB. 

*  Tbe  anDual  value  is  defined  in  eection  87  as  the  nil  rental,  after  deduction 
for  repairs,  inanranoe,  etc. 

*  Pftfishe^  wore  permitted  to  combine,  but  the  power  baa  boeo  little  tiaad. 
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classes  accordiiig  to  the  purposes  for  which  such  lands  are  used 
and  occupied/'  and  the  rate  upon  occupiers  (not  upon  owners) 
varied  with  reference  to  such  classification.  This  provision  arose 
out  of  the  view  that  rents  did  not  always  bear  a  sufiBciently  c!ose 
relation  to  the  means  and  substance  of  the  tenant.  Whatever 
method  was  adopted  and  whatever  classification  was  made  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  ^now  Scottish 
Local  Government  Board)  instituted  by  this  Act ;  but  the  central 
department  had  no  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  could  not  require 
that  any  one  particular  method,  or  that  any  classification  at  all 
should  be  adopted.  And  the  local  body  was  at  Uberty  to  abandon 
a  classification  on  its  own  initiative,  though  in  other  respects  a 
method  once  adopted  could  not  be  departed  from  without  the 
permission  of  the  central  board.  The  Act  also  exempted  from 
asaeesment  on  means  and  substance  those  whose  incomes  did  not 
exceed  £30  per  annum,  and  a  |)erson  liable  in  more  than  one 
parish  had  the  option  of  determining  in  which  he  would  be 
assessed  on  means  and  substance  **  other  than  means  and  sub- 
stance derived  from  or  relating  to  the  occupancy  of  lands  and 
heritages,  or  the  carrying  on  of  trade  or  business  in  premises 
within  any  particular  parish/*  As  to  these  latter,  he  was  liable 
in  the  parish  in  which  the  lands,  heritages*  and  premises  were 
situated. 

The  number  of  assessed  parishes  rapidly  increasi^d,  the  first 
method  of  assessment  being  adopted  by  the  great  majority.  Up 
to  June,  1847,  558  had  resolved  to  adopt  an  assessment,  and  of 
the^e  431  chose  the  first  method— 76  of  which  were  **  classified  '* 
— 37  the  second,  34  the  third,  and  56  were  continuing  established 
usages.  But  by  1863,  although  the  number  of  assessed  parishes 
had  increased  to  680,  the  figures  show  a  diminution  in  those 
rating  on  means  and  substance,  and  a  greater  concentration  upon 
the  method  of  rental,  with  or  without  classification  foroccupiers,^ 
By  1860  this  was  still  more  marked,  for  while  752  parishes  were 
ossesised*  only  25  used  the  second  and  third  methods,  and  there- 
fore rating  on  means  and  substance  was  gradually  disappearing, 
although  no  legislative  discouragement  had  so  far  taken  place. 
In  the  next  year,  the  Poor  Assessments  Act,  known  as  the  Baxter 
Act,  was  passed,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  abolish  rating  on 
means  and  substance  in  the  parishes  u-heje  it  had  been  intro^ 
duced  since  1845,  and  to  withdraw  the  option  of  methods  (ii.) 
and  (iiij,  requiring  instead  in  the  parishes  affected  the  substitu- 

*  The  agupM  for  IS68  are  :~Firai  modd  567  (of  which  110  were  olaulfiad) ;  6#oond 
mode  29  ;  Third  mo^e  35  ;  Fourth  mode  i9, 
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tion  of  the  first  method  along  with  a  classification  which  cannot 
be  departed  from  without  the  consent  of  the  central  board.  Some 
few  parishes,  however,  still  retained  the  system  by  right  of  usage 
previous  to  1845,  the  last  to  maintain  it  being  Greenock  p  where 
it  survived  until  1880  on  a  ciuriously  progressive  scale. 
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Any  sum  above  ^£100  was  assessed  at  £2  Ss.  per  J£100.*  It 
seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  parochial  board  of  Grreenock  that 
arguments  for  the  exemption  of  a  minimum,  as  prescribed  by 
statute,  were  equally  valid  for  progression  at  least  up  to  £100 
of  income,  though  the  scale  seems  somewhat  arbitrary. 

There  were,  subsequent  to  1845,  a  number  of  cases  before  the 
courts  concerning  the  rating  on  means  and  substance,  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  from  our  point  of  view  were  those  which 
were  concerned  with  the  localisation  of  income  when  an  indivi- 
dual was  an  inhabitant  of  more  than  one  parish.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  even  a  workman  was  found  liable  to  assessment  in 
the  parish  in  which  he  earned  his  wages,  although  he  dwelt  in 
another,^  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  manager  of 
an  insurance  company  ^  was  liable  in  the  parish  where  the  offices 
were  situated,  so  far  as  bis  salary  was  concerned,  and  that  a 
procurator- fiscal*  had  likewise  to  pay  in  the  parish  w*here  his 
chambers  were.  Everything  seems  to  have  been  done,  so  far  as 
lay  in  the  power  of  the  courts,  to  bring  about  a  clear  and  definite 
system  of  rating  means  and  substance,  but  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared nevertheless,  because  it  was  entirely  unsuited  to  local 
assessment.  An  inhabitant  who  was  a  shareholder  in  a  railway 
compE^ny  was  rated  on  his  income,  but  there  was  no  legal  power 
to  rate  a  railway  company,  harbour,  or  water  authority,  partly 
or  wholly  within  the  parish,  on  means  and  substance.  It  wa« 
impossible  to  adopt  any  system  of  taxing  at  the  source,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  features  of  our  national  income-tax.  It  was 
also  impossible  to  obtain  correct  information,  so  that  complaints 
of  unfairness  in  levy  were  common ;  and  an  income-tax  without 
any   proper  machinery  for  ascertaining   income   can   never   be 


»  C.  9319  1 14393—4. 

»  Walkinahaw,  Nov,  39th,  1860, 


5*  Napier,  Deo.  18th,  1861 
•  Salmon,  Deo.  16th,  165, 
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satisfactory.*  It  may  well  be  imagined,  too,  that  the  aystem  was 
vary  oppressive  and  inquisitorial,  for  if  the  estimate  or  giiess  of 
the  parochial  authority  respecting  the  income  of  an  inhabitant 
were  excessive,  the  only  remedy  was  a  disclosure  of  his  affairs  to 

■a  local  body  of  neighbours.  There  were  other  anomahes  con- 
nected with  the  diflSculty  of  locaUaing  income,  the  best  known 
instance  of  which  is  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  **  who 
drew  his  £10,000  a  year  in  London,  but  had  a  small  place  in 
Scotland,**^  and  was  made  to  pay  the  local  income-tax  on  the 
whole  of  his  income.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  court  it 
appears  to  be  impossible  wholly  to  coixect  such  anomalies  save 
by  exempting  all  incomes  not  earned  within  the  parish,  and  so 
in  effect  abandoning  the  basis  of  total  income,  and  retaining  only 
a  partial  form  of  it  which  would  lead  to  still  worse  anomalies. 

,  One  of  the  reasons  why  Greenock  retained  the  system  so  long  was 
that  many  wealthy  persons,  such  as  shipowners,  did  their  business 
in  small  offices  and  would  bear  a  small  part  of  the  burden  if  rental 
were  the  basis,  while  shopkeepers  and  the  working-classes  would « 
it  was  said,  bear  a  disproportionate  share. 

But  though  the  attempt  to  assess  on  means  and  substance, 
er  it  had  received  reasonable  trial,  failed  to  give  satisfaction  in 

(Scotland,  the  principle  of  ability  was  not  entirely  abandoned  or 

[wholly  merged  into  the  easier  system  of  rental  If  the  progres- 
sive taxation  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Greenock  and  the  exempt 
tion  of  small  incomes  of  the  Act  of  1845  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  the  people  on  the  equity  of  rating  for 
poor-relief,  one  wonders  why  a  corresponding  desire  for  rating 
occupiers  of  smaU  houses  at  a  lower  percentage  than  those  of  large 
houses  did  not  make  itself  felt  when  rental  was  taken  as  a  primary 

» index  of  means.  But  such  a  principle  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recognised  in  connection  with  poor-rates,  although  it  exists 
to  this  day  in  the  biu*gh-rates  of  Glasgow.  In  1822  Greenock 
had  exempted  pToprietots  of  houses  under  £6  yearly  rent  from 
the  owners'  half  of  the  assessment,  and  were  it  not  that  all  rating 
legislation  in  Scotland  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  rates 
''stuck  where  they  fell*'  in  the  absence  of  statutory  powers  of 

'  One  of  the  seTen  commidaionars  of  1B44  (Mr.  Twialetm&j  usignfl  this  as  a 
llBftson  for  not  signing  tbe  majoritj  report  wbioh  did  not  reoommend  any  ohange 
I  methods  of  rating :  **  The  nsual  mode  of  levying  the  rate  on  what  \a  oaUed  '  means 
imd  substance,  *  U  similar  in  its  main  featores  to  the  inoome-tax,  but  it  is  unac- 
companied by  thoee  safegnards  with  which  the  levying  of  the  income-tax  has  beon 
Qunded  by  the  wiadosn  of  Parliament.     Either,  therefore,  s&fegnardfl  should  be 
Btiodiieed  for  the  parpose  of  ensuring  ^eorocy  and  fainieas,  or  the  attempt  to 
\  BQppoiied  means  and  substance  should  be  abandoned." 
*  Goschcn,  Local  Taction,  p*   SKH. 
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tion  of  the  first  method  along  with  a  classification  which  cannot 
be  departed  from  without  the  consent  of  the  central  board.  Some 
few  parishes,  however,  still  retained  the  system  by  right  of  usage 
previous  to  1845,  the  last  to  maintain  it  being  Greenock,  where 
it  BQi'vived  until  1880  on  a  curiously  progressive  scale* 
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Any  sura  above  JElOO  was  assessed  at  £2  5s.  per  £100.^  It 
seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  parochial  board  of  Greenock  that 
arguments  for  the  exemption  of  a  minimum,  as  prescribed  by 
statute,  were  equally  valid  for  progression  at  least  up  to  £100 
of  income,  though  the  scale  seems  somewhat  ai*bitrary. 

There  were,  subsequent  to  1845,  a  number  of  cases  before  the 
courts  concerning  the  rating  on  means  and  substance,  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  from  our  point  of  view  were  those  which 
were  concerned  with  the  localisation  of  income  when  an  indivi- 
dual was  an  inhabitant  of  more  than  one  parish.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  even  a  workman  was  found  liable  to  assessment  in 
the  parish  in  which  he  earned  his  wages,  although  he  dwelt  in 
another,^  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  manager  of 
an  insurance  company  ^  was  liable  in  the  parish  where  the  ofiSces 
were  situated,  so  far  as  his  salary  was  concerned,  and  that  a 
procurator-fiscai*  had  likewise  to  pay  in  the  parish  where  his 
chambers  were.  Everything  seems  to  have  been  done,  so  far  ad 
lay  in  the  power  of  the  courts,  to  bring  about  a  clear  and  definite 
system  of  rating  means  and  substance,  but  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared nevertheless,  because  it  was  entirely  unsuited  to  local 
assessment.  An  inhabitant  who  was  a  shareholder  in  a  railway 
company  was  rated  on  his  income,  but  there  was  no  legal  power 
to  rate  a  railway  company,  harbour,  or  water  authority,  partly 
or  wholly  vrithin  the  parish,  on  means  and  substance.  It  waa 
impossible  to  adopt  any  system  of  taxing  at  the  source,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  features  of  our  national  income-tax.  It  wjis 
also  impossible  to  obtain  con^ect  information,  so  that  complaints 
of  unfairness  in  levy  were  common  *,  and  an  income-tax  without 
any   proper  machinery   for  ascertaining   income   can   never   be 


1  0.  9319  §  14293—4, 

»  Walkinakaw,  Nov,  29th,  1850. 


'  Napier,  Deo,  ISth,  1S51, 
*  Salmon,  Doo,  Idth,  IB5U 
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satisfactory.*  It  may  well  be  imagined,  too,  that  the  system  web 
very  oppressive  and  inquisitorial,  for  if  the  estimate  or  guess  of 
the  parochial  authority  respecting  the  income  of  an  inhabitant 
were  excessive,  the  only  remedy  was  a  disclosure  of  his  affairs  to 
a  local  body  of  neighbours.  There  were  other  anomalies  con- 
nected with  the  difficulty  of  localising  income,  the  best  known 
instance  of  which  is  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell^  '*  who 
drew  his  £10,000  a  year  in  London,  but  bad  a  small  place  in 
Scotland/**  and  was  made  to  pay  the  local  income-tax  on  the 
whole  of  his  income.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  court  it 
ap|>ear8  to  be  impossible  wholly  to  correct  such  anomalies  save 
by  exempting  all  incomes  not  earned  within  the  parish,  and  bo 
in  effect  abandoning  the  basis  of  total  income,  and  retaining  only 
a  partial  form  of  it  which  would  lead  to  still  worse  anomalies. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Greenock  retained  the  system  so  long  was 
that  many  wealthy  persons,  such  as  shipowners,  did  their  business 
in  small  offices  and  would  bear  a  small  part  of  the  burden  if  rental 
ware  the  basis,  while  shopkeepers  and  the  working-classes  would, 
it  was  said,  bear  a  disproportionate  share. 

But  though  the  attempt  to  assess  on  means  and  substance, 
[after  it  had  received  reasonable  trial ,  failed  to  give  satisfaction  in 
Scotland,  the  principle  of  abihty  was  not  entirely  abandoned  or 
wholly  merged  into  the  easier  system  of  rental    If  the  progrefl- 
sive  taxation  exemplified  in  the  c^se  of  Greenock  and  the  exemp- 
tion of  small  incomes  of  the  Act  of  1846  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  the  people  on  the  equity  of  rating  for 
poor-relief,  one   wonders  why  a  corresponding   desire  for  rating 
occupiers  of  small  houses  at  a  lower  percentage  than  those  of  large 
bouses  did  not  make  itself  felt  when  rental  was  taken  ae  a  primary 
index  of  means.     But  such  a  principle  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recognised  in  connection  with  poor-rates,  although  it  exists 
to  this  day  in  the  burgh-rates  of  Glasgow.     In  1822  Greenock 
uad  exempted  propnetors  of  houses  under  £6  yearly  rent  from 
Ithe  owners'  hali  of  the  assessment,  and  were  it  not  that  all  rating 
r  legislation  in  Scotland  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  rates 
'stuck  where  they  fell'*  in  the  absence  of  statutory  powers  of 

t  One  o(  the  seven  oommisaionera  of  1844  {Mr.  Twi&leton)  msignt  this  m  h 
for  not  signing  th«  majority  report  which  did  not  reeoxnmend  any  oh&nge 
i  methods  of  rating :  "  The  usual  mode  of  levyiDg  the  rate  on  what  is  called  *  means 
I  anbstaDoe,  *  is  similar  in  its  main  features  to  the  inoome-tax,  but  it  is  unao* 
npanied  bj  those  safeguards  with  which  the  levying  of  the  inoome.tax  has  been 
ounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament     Either ^  therefore,  safeguards  should  be 
Eitioduced  for  the  pnrpoise  of  emsuring  secrecy  and  fairuess,  ur  the  attempt  to 
\  supposed  means  and  substance  should  be  abandoned.*' 
I  Oosohen,  £acai  Taxatwn^  p.   iMM. 
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tion  of  the  first  method  along  with  a  classification  which  cannot 
be  departed  from  without  the  consent  of  the  central  board.  Some 
few  parishes,  however,  still  retained  the  system  by  right  of  usage 
previous  to  184S,  the  last  to  maintain  it  being  Greenock,  where 
it  survived  until  1880  on  a  curiously  progressive  scale. 
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Any  sum  above  £100  was  assessed  at  £2  5s.  per  £100.*    It 

seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  parochial  board  of  Greenock  that 
arguments  for  the  exemption  of  a  minimum,  as  prescribed  by 
statute,  were  equally  valid  for  progression  at  least  up  to  £100 
of  income,  though  the  scale  seems  somewhat  arbitrary. 

There  were,  subsequent  to  1845,  a  number  of  cases  before  the 
courts  concerning  the  rating  on  means  and  substance,  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  from  our  point  of  view  were  those  which 
were  concerned  with  the  localisation  of  income  when  an  indivi- 
dual was  an  inhabitant  of  more  than  one  parish.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  even  a  workman  was  found  liable  to  assessment  in 
the  parish  in  which  he  earned  his  wages,  although  he  dwelt  in 
another,^  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  manager  of 
an  insurance  company  ^  was  liable  in  the  parish  where  the  offices 
were  situated,  so  far  as  his  salary  was  concerned,  and  that  a 
procurator-fiscal*  had  likewise  to  pay  in  the  parish  where  his 
chambers  were.  Everything  seems  to  have  been  done,  so  far  as 
lay  in  the  power  of  the  coiuis,  to  bring  about  a  clear  and  definite 
system  of  rating  means  and  substance,  but  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared nevertheless,  because  it  was  entirely  unsuited  to  local 
assessment.  An  inhabitant  who  was  a  shareholder  in  a  railway 
company  was  rated  on  his  income,  but  there  was  no  legal  i^- 
to  rate  a  railway  company,  harbour,  or  water  authority,  f  . 
or  wholly  within  the  parish,  on  means  and  substance.  It  wa« 
impossible  to  adopt  any  system  of  taxing  at  the  source,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  features  of  our  national  income-tax.  It  was 
also  impossible  to  obtain  correct  information,  so  that  complaints 
of  unfairness  in  levy  were  common ;  and  an  income-tax  without 
any  proper  machinery  for  ascertaining   income  can   never   be 


»  C.  9319  g  14293^4. 

»  Walkiiiahaw,  Nov.  29th,  1850. 


'^  Napier,  Deo.  ISth,  1S51. 
*  Salmon,  Dec.  ISth,  18&L 
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eatisfactory,^  It  may  well  be  imagined » too,  that  the  system  was 
very  oppressive  and  inquisitorial,  for  if  the  estimate  or  guess  of 
tlie  parochial  authority  respecting  the  income  of  an  inhabitant 
were  excessive,  the  only  remedy  was  a  disclosure  of  his  affairs  to 
a  local  body  of  neighbours.  There  were  other  anomalies  con- 
nected with  the  difficulty  of  localising  income,  the  best  known 
instance  of  which  is  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  **  who 
drew  his  £10,000  a  year  in  London,  but  had  a  small  place  in 
Scotland/*^  and  was  made  to  pay  the  local  income-tax  on  the 
whole  of  his  income.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  court  it 
appears  to  be  impossible  wholly  to  correct  such  anomalies  save 
by  exempting  all  incomes  not  earned  within  the  parish,  and  so 
in  effect  abandoning  the  basis  of  total  income,  and  retaining  only 
a  partial  form  of  it  which  would  lead  to  still  worse  anomalies* 
,  One  of  the  reasons  why  Greenock  retained  the  system  so  long  was 
^  that  many  wealthy  persons,  such  as  shipowners,  did  their  business 
in  small  offices  and  would  bear  a  small  part  of  the  burden  if  rental 
w^ere  the  basis,  while  shopkeepers  and  the  working-classes  would, 
it  was  said,  bear  a  disproportionate  share. 

But  though  the  attempt  to  assess  on  means  and  substance, 
after  it  had  received  reasonable  trial,  failed  to  give  satisfaction  in 
Scotland,  the  principle  of  abihty  was  not  entirely  abandoned  or 
wholly  merged  into  the  easier  system  of  rental.  If  the  progres- 
sive taxation  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Greenock  and  the  exemp- 
tion of  small  incomes  of  the  Act  of  1845  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  the  people  on  the  equity  of  rating  for 
poor-relief,  one  wonders  why  a  corresponding  desire  for  rating 
occupiers  of  small  houses  at  a  lower  percentage  than  those  of  large 
houses  did  not  make  itself  felt  when  rental  was  taken  as  a  primary 
index  of  means.  But  such  a  principle  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recognised  in  connection  with  poor-rates,  although  it  exists 
to  this  day  in  the  burgh-rates  of  Glasgow.  In  1822  Greenock 
had  exempted  proprieiOTS  of  houses  under  ^£6  yearly  rent  from 
the  owners*  half  of  the  assessment,  and  were  it  not  that  all  rating 
legislation  in  Scotland  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  rates 
*' stuck  where  they  fell"  in  the  absence  of  statutory  powers  of 

^  One  oi  the  sevea  oommiasioners  of  1S44  (Mr.  Tmsletnn)  usigns  thU  as  ft 
ffiftBOD  for  not  RigDiDg  tbe  majority  report  which  did  not  recommeDd  any  ohjuige 
ia  methods  of  rating :  ' '  The  usual  modo  of  levying  the  rate  o»  what  U  cailod  *  means 
and  sabsiaooe, '  Ib  siniilar  in  ita  m&ln  features  to  the  inoome  tax,  but  it  U  unac- 
companied by  those  safeguards  with  which  the  leTryiog  of  the  income-tax  has  been 
surrounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  Either^  therefore^  safeguards  should  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  secrecy  and  fairness,  or  the  at^ 
aasasa  supposed  means  and  substance  should  be  abandoned^'* 

I  Ooeoben,  Local  Taxatism,  p.  20i. 
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tion  of  the  first  method  along  with  a  classification  which  cannot 
be  departed  from  without  the  consent  of  the  central  board.  Some 
few  parishes y  however,  still  retained  the  system  by  right  of  usage 
previous  to  1845,  the  last  to  maintain  it  being  Greenock,  where 
it  survived  until  1880  on  a  curiously  progressive  scale. 
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Any  sum  above  :E100  was  assessed  at  ^2  Ss.  per  £100,*  It 
seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  parochial  board  of  Greenock  that 
arguments  for  the  exemption  of  a  minimum,  as  prescribed  by 
statute,  were  equally  valid  for  progression  at  least  up  to  ^£100 
of  income,  though  the  scale  seems  somewhat  arbitrary. 

There  were,  subsequent  to  1846 ,  a  number  of  cases  before  the 
courts  concerning  the  rating  on  means  and  substance,  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  from  our  point  of  view  were  those  which 
were  concerned  with  the  localisation  of  income  when  an  indivi- 
dual was  an  inhabitant  of  more  than  one  parish.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  even  a  workman  was  found  liable  to  assessment  in 
the  parish  in  which  he  earned  his  wages,  although  he  dwelt  in 
another,^  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  manager  of 
an  insurance  company  ^  was  liable  in  the  parish  where  the  offices 
were  situated,  so  far  as  his  salary  was  concerned,  and  that  s 
procurator-fiscal^  had  likewise  to  pay  in  the  parish  where  his 
chambers  were.  Everything  seems  to  have  been  done,  so  far  as 
lay  in  the  power  of  the  courts,  to  bring  about  a  clear  and  definite 
system  of  rating  means  and  substance,  but  it  graduaUy  dis- 
appeared nevertheless,  because  it  was  entirely  unsuited  to  local 
assessment.  An  inhabitant  who  was  a  shareholder  in  a  railway 
company  was  rated  on  his  income,  but  there  was  no  legal  power 
to  rate  a  railway  company,  harbour,  or  water  authority,  partly 
or  wholly  within  the  parish,  on  means  and  substance*  It  was 
impossible  to  adopt  any  system  of  taxing  at  the  source,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  features  of  our  national  income-tax.  It  was 
also  impossible  to  obtain  correct  information,  so  that  complaints 
of  unfairness  in  levy  were  common ;  and  an  income-tax  without 
any  proper  machinery  for  ascertaining   income   can   never   bo 


'  C*  9319  1 14293—4. 

*  Walkiushaw,  Nov.  29th»  1860, 


V  Napier,  Deo.  ISUi,  Id51. 
^  Salmoo,  Doo,  18th,  1861, 
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Batisfactory.*  It  may  well  be  imagined,  too,  that  the  system  was 
very  oppressive  and  inquisitorial,  for  if  the  estimate  or  guess  of 
the  parochial  authority  respecting  the  income  of  an  inhabitant 
were  excessive »  the  only  remedy  was  a  disclosure  of  his  affairs  to 
a  local  body  of  neighbours.  There  were  other  anomalies  con- 
nected with  the  difficulty  of  localising  income,  the  best  known 
instance  of  which  is  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  "  who 
drew  his  £10,000  a  year  in  London,  but  had  a  small  place  in 
Scotland/**  and  was  made  to  pay  the  local  income-tax  on  the 
whole  of  his  income.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  court  it 
appears  to  be  impossible  wholly  to  correct  such  anomalies  save 
by  exempting  all  incomes  not  earned  within  the  parish,  and  so 
in  effect  abandoning  the  basis  of  total  income,  and  retaining  only 
a  partial  form  of  it  which  would  lead  to  still  worse  anomalies. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Greenock  retained  the  system  so  long  was 
that  many  wealthy  persons,  such  as  shipowners,  did  their  business 
in  small  offices  and  would  bear  a  small  part  of  the  burden  if  rental 
were  the  basis,  while  shopkeepers  and  the  working-classes  would, 
it  was  said,  bear  a  disproportionate  share. 

But  though  the  attempt  to  assess  on  means  and  substance, 
after  it  had  received  reasonable  trial,  failed  to  give  satisfaction  in 
Scotland,  the  principle  of  ability  was  not  entirely  abandoned  or 
wholly  merged  into  the  easier  system  of  rental.  If  the  progres- 
sive taxation  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Greenock  and  the  exemp- 
tion of  small  incomes  of  the  Act  of  1845  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  the  people  on  the  equity  of  rating  for 
poor-relief,  one  wonders  why  a  corresponding  desire  for  rating 
occupiers  of  small  houses  at  a  lower  percentage  than  those  of  large 
houses  did  not  make  itself  felt  when  rental  was  taken  as  a  primary 
index  of  means.  But  such  a  principle  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recognised  in  connection  with  poor-rates,  although  it  exists 
to  this  day  in  the  burgh-rates  of  Glasgow.  In  1822  Greenock 
had  exempted  pfoprieioTs  of  houses  under  M  yearly  rent  from 
the  owners'  half  of  the  assessment,  and  were  it  not  that  all  rating 
legislation  in  Scotland  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  rates 
** stuck  where  they  fell"  in  the  absence  of  statutory  powers  of 

1  One  of  the  seven  eommiBsionera  of  1844  (Mr.  Twifil&tnn)  asslgDB  this  as  ft 
roaaOD  for  nol  Bigning  the  majority  report  whioh  did  not  reoommeod  any  ohaji^e 
in  metbodd  of  r&ling :  *  *  The  nraal  mode  of  levying  the  rate  on  what  is  oaUed  *  means 
and  tnbrtanoe,  *  is  atmUar  in  its  main  features  to  the  income-tax,  but  it  is  unac- 
oompaiued  by  those  safegaards  with  which  the  levying  of  the  iocome-taz  has  been 
sorrounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  Either,  therefore,  safeguards  should  be 
introduced  (or  the  purpose  of  ensuring  secrecy  and  fairness,  or  the  attempt  to 
MiesB  supposed  moans  and  subetanoe  should  be  abandoned.  ** 

t  Ooecben,  Local  Tazationt  p.   204. 
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dedoclioo,  <me  nitfi^  be  famptaMl  to  ne  in  tUs's  llMWij'tf  ^ 
ddenoe.  The  tmdeiiGj  to  divide 
mban  and  nind  portioiu  befoce  lfi86  did, 
attempt  to  omroome  the  diflkolty'- 
trative  nature— of  rating  <m  a  i 
of  diffeient  Idnds  of  ivupertj  nUeh  * 
index  of  ability;  and  the  system  of  rlasriftnation*  peftnitied  bj 
the  Act  of  1845  was  obvioos^  nieant  to  bring  the  §nt  nwlliod  tf 
afleessmmt  into  ooneqKnidenoe  willi  tiie  means  and  sobstanee  of 
the  seoond  and  fhitd  methods  if  the  parishionem  wen  Hot  saA-^ 
dently  homogeneoos.  In  other  woEds,  dassififlatkm  was  based 
upon  the  view  that  in  parishes  vrhich  oontained  diffevent  kinds  of 
prqierty  the  rents  did  not  sdeqnately  represent  tilesbility  of  Ihs 
inhabitants,  and  that  those  (e.g.  fanneni)  vdiose  rents  vrete  Ui|^ 
in  proportion  to  their.income  should  obtain  oonEeq^ondu^  reliof. 
By  the  Baxter  Act  a  few  parishes*  were  compelled  to  adopt  a 
system  of  classification  on  abandoning  rating  on  means  sad  sub- 
stance, while  all  other  parishes  coold  introdnce  it  with  the  oonsent 
of  the  central  board,  which  was  very  seldom  withheld,  even  when 
the  particular  echeme  of  classification  drawn  up  by  the  parochial 
authority  was  of  questionable  propriety.*  The  central  departmrat 
from  its  inception  attempted  to  foster  the  method  by  advice. 
The  First  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  says :  *'  In  a  parish 
which  was  whoUy  urban  or  wholly  rural,  where  the  property  vras 
of  one  denomination,  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  of  land  in  the 
one,  and  of  houses  in  the  other,  offered  a  ready  means  of  estimating 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  means  of  each  inhabitant.  .  .  .  But 
in  parishes  partly  urban  and  partly  rural  an  equal  rate  laid  upon 
all  tenants  in  proportion  to  their  rents  would  have  fallen  upon 
the  two  classes  very  unequally  in  proportion  to  their  means.'* 
Even  in  wholly  urban  parishes  an  equal  rate,  without  classifica- 
tion, would  fall  unequally,  ''  for  shops  are  presumed  to  represent 
a  smaller  amount  of  means  in  proportion  to  the  rent  paid  for 
them  than  dwelling-houses."  Again,  in  1868,  a  circular  of  the 
Board  is  still  more  emphatic  :  ''  Assessment  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  was  originally  established  on  the  equitable  principle  that 
everyone  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  his  income,  and  that 
principle  has  never  been  abandoned."    The  circular  proceeds  to 

1  Clasaifioation  only  applied  to  oooupiers'  rates,  bat  sometimes  it  has  bem 
iUegally  applied  to  owners  also. 

»  Twenty-two  in  number. 

s  Many  parishes  had  but  two  classes,  agricultural  land  and  other  property; 
others  had  three,  four,  or  five,  or  more  classes,  and  varied  greatly  in  the  reUllTO 
positions  of  different  kinds  of  property  in  the  scale. 
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advocate  classification  as  the  only  equitable  principle,  now  that 
the  Baxter  Act  has  taken  away  the  methods  of  direct  assessment 
on  means  and  substance  save  in  a  very  few  parishes.  Down  to 
1895  the  same  advice  was  constantly  given:  ''Wherever  there 
are  different  classes  of  property  a  classification  is  expedient.  .  .  . 
The  rate  on  agricultural  or  pastoral  subjects  ought  not  to  exceed 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  rate  on  dwelling-houses.  In  the 
intermediate  class  or  classes,  shops,  manufactories,  railways, 
mines,  quarries,  and  similar  subjects  are  included."  ^  It  was  the 
general  belief  at  one  time  that  if  a  parish  had  adopted  a  classifica- 
tion it  could  not  be  abandoned  without  the  consent  of  the  central 
board ;  but  in  1889  the  court  decided  *  that  this  applied  only  to 
the  parishes  under  the  Baxter  Act,  and  thereafter  the  number  of 
classified  parishes,  which  had  never  been  so  high  as  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  ,^  declined  somewhat  to  under  one-fifth  in  1896,  and 
some  of  these  were  very  unprincipled,  while  others  had  called  for 
judicial  decisions  by  careless  drafting.  Dissatisfaction  with  a 
particular  form  of  classification  was  not  infrequent,  and  a  chance 
majority  on  the  local  body  sometimes  abandoned  a  system  sud- 
denly to  the  injury  of  many.  The  parochial  unit  is  too  small 
to  be  entrusted  with  such  an  option,  and  so  it  was  often  suggested 
that  the  system  should  be  made  compulsory  with  a  statutory 
classification  as  the  best  available  means  of  keeping  in  view  the 
principle  of  ability.  The  relief  given  by  it  to  agricultural  occu- 
piers appears  to  us  to  be  very  questionable,  too,  so  long  as  the 
great  majority  of  parishes  refused  to  adopt  the  system ;  for  if  in 
one  parish  they  paid  rates  to  the  extent  of  only  about  one-fourth 
of  those  paid  by  neighbours  in  surrounding  parishes  the  differential 
advantage  would  tend  to  accrue  to  owners  rather  than  to  occu- 
piers. The  Agricultural  Bates  Act,  however,  introduced  a  dis- 
turbing element;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  more  proper  to  say  that 
it  effected  partially  and  temporarily,  though  not  in  the  best 
manner,  the  purpose  which  compulsory  classification  was  meant 
by  its  advocates  to  serve.  In  the  unclassified  parishes  the  occu- 
piers of  agricultural  lands  and  heritages*  are  relieved  to  the 
extent  of  five-eighths  of  their  parochial  rates ;  in  classified  parishes 
where  the  existing  scheme  already  relieved  them  to  an  equal  or 
greater  extent,  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  per- 

1  Circalftr  of  the  Local  Goyernment  Board,  dOth  Oct.  1895. 

»  Brace  V,  Ratepayers  of  Fordoun. 

"  Of  course  in  a  parish  containing  only  agricultural  land  and  heritages  classification 
served  no  purpose.     Very  many  of  the  unclassified  parishes  were  of  this  character. 

*  There  is  no  distinction  for  this  purpose  between  the  farm-house  and  the  land 
as  exists  in  England. 
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mftted  itB  oontiniiaiioe  i  and  where  tiie  f onner  xdiflC  WM  not 
equal  to  the  new  the  dasaification  is  aoflpendedp  and  no  nem 
scheme  can  be  adopted  during  the  continuance  of  the  Act.  Thus 
while  the  system  has  not  quite  ceased  to  exist  it  is  now  of  Utile 
importance,  for  if  a  parish  abandons  its  scheme  tiie  agricottaiml 
occapiers  are  still  rdieved  by  the  operation  of  the  AgEioattanl 
Bates  Act,  though  occupiers  of  shops,  if  focmfirly  cisnsod 
separately,  would  suffer  by  the  change. 

Stanlrt  HobsfaUi  TuBimB 


ALIEN   TEANSMIGEANTS 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most 
men  that  nearly  a  million  aliens  have  left  England  for  non- 
European  countries  alone  in  the  six  years  from  the  Ist  of 
January,  1900,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1905.  The  exact  number 
was  967,682,  the  figure  for  last  year,  which  established  a  record, 
being  188,422.  Since  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  it  be 
contended  that  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreigners  have 
come  from  the  alien  community  that  is  settled  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  most  of  them — nearly  all, 
as  will  be  proved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  figures — are  strangers 
who  have  arrived  here  but  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their 
journey  to  other  lands,  America  principally.  They  are  but  birds 
of  passage,  alien  transmigrants  who  have  put  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  into  the  coffers  of  our  shipping  and  railway 
companies  and  into  the  pockets  of  our  tradesmen. 

These  great  facts  were  overlooked  by  the  anti-alien  agitators, 
who  successfully  engineered  and  carried  through  that  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  legislation,  the  Aliens  Act  of  1905. 

The  alien  agitation  was  worked  up  chiefly  on  the  monthly 
lists,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  giving  the  numbers  of 
foreigners  who  arrived  from  the  Continent.  These  were  placed 
before  the  public  in  undigested  form  to  glut  the  insatiable  crav- 
ing for  big  figures  which  the  agitation  fostered.  From  the  Board 
of  Trade  offices  the  return  went  forth  regularly  month  by  month, 
and  could  be  purchased  by  anyone  for  a  halfpenny,  although,  as 
a  rule,  there  was  no  need  for  this,  owing  to  the  promptness  with 
which  the  newspapers  reprinted  the  figures.  But  another  return 
that  was  issued  from  the  Board  of  Trade  was  steadfastly  over- 
looked, and,  for  all  the  attention  which  it  obtained,  might  just 
as  well  not  have  been  published.  It  was  the  monthly  statement 
of  the  numbers  of  natives  and  foreigners  who  left  the  country 
for  places  out  of  Europe,  and  its  overlooking  was  inevitable.     It 
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wa0  not  a  printed  sheeti  and  oomld  not  be  purchased  either  for 
a  halfpenny  or  any  other  gum.  Thie  return  was  issued  on  a  efaeet 
about  twioe  the  size  of  foolscap;  moreover,  it  was  lithographed, 
and  its  onmbrons  form  and  cnrions  appearance  rendered  it  in- 
evitable that  the  few  who  were  privileged  to  see  it  should  regard 
it  as  an  unintelligible  official  doooment  that  had  no  wgniflnMine. 
The  only  places  into  which  it  seems  to  have  found  its  waj  won 
the  London  newspaper  offices.  And  yet  those  who  protesood  to 
have  studied  the  alien  question  cannot  be  absolved  from  tiie  ehacgs 
of  having  ignored  this  aU-important  letum,  ixdubh  showed  Oat 
there  was  an  outflow  as  well  as  an  infliow  of  aliens.  The  xetum 
was  reprinted^  in  abbreviated  form,  in  the  official  pnblicjitMns 
The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Laham 
Gazette,  two  valuable  penny  periodicalSi  the  fanner  pabfisliBd 
weekly  and  the  Gazette  monthly,  whidh  never  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived proper  api»reciation  from  the  public 

The  extraordinary  ignorance  with  regard  to  this  emigration 
return  was  strikingly  illustrated  during  the  second  reading  driwte 
of  last  year's  Aliens  Bill.  Mr.  Emmott,  one  of  the  membos 
for  Oldham,  did  me  the  honour  of  quoting,  &om  an  article  of 
mine  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  that  while  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  called  attention  to  the  ino'ease  of  14,000  in  the  number 
of  immigrants  in  the  first  three  months  of  last  year,  he  had 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  foreign  eioigrants  who  had  left  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  same  period  had  increased  by  16,000. 
Promptly,  Sir  Howard  Vincent  interrupted  with  a  request  for 
the  source  of  that  information.  Mr.  Emmott  mentioned  my 
signed  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  paid  me  a  flatter- 
ing compliment  for  my  grasp  of  the  subject.  I  was  amazed  that 
Sir  Howard  Vincent,  the  chairman  of  the  **  Committee  of 
Members  of  Parliament  on  Alien  Immigration,**  should  be  un- 
aware of  the  figures,  and  I  wrote  to  him,  pointing  out  their 
ofiBcial  source.  Sir  Howard's  ignorance  of  the  actual  facts  ex- 
plained his  mischievous  memorandum  of  August  10th,  1901,  to 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  which  stated  that  233,966  aliens  arrived 
for  sojourn  between  January  1st,  1897,  and  July  Slst,  1901. 
It  was  apparent,  also,  that  this  remarkable  ignorance  was  at  the 
root  of  the  amazing  statements  as  to  the  number  of  alien  settlers 
by  the  then  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Akers  Douglas,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Bill,  and  I  approached  Mr.  Maurice  Levy,  the 
member  for  Loughborough,  with  a  request  that  he  should  put 
down  a  question  suggesting  that  the  Cinderella  emigration  re- 
turns should  be  brought  into  the  official  light  of  day  in  the  form 
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of  a  monthly  Paxliamentary  return,  price  one  halfpenny,  together 
with  its  ugly  sisters,  the  immigration  figures.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  two  were  really  one  return,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
already  admitted  this  by  combining  them  in  its  annual  report 
on  emigration  and  immigration. 

Mr.  Levy  kindly  put  the  question,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  who  was  then  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  promised,  on  June  29th  last,  that  the  emigra- 
tion return  would  be  issued,  and  since  last  July  this  has  been 
done.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  undo  the  mischief,  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  did  his  utmost  to  discount  the  effect  of  the  emigra- 
tion figures  by  asseverating  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July 
3rd — a  few  days  later — that  the  figures  of  the  outgoing  foreigners 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  statistics  of  those  who 
came  in.  Anti-alienists  appear  to  be  incapable  of  grasping  the 
fact  that  British  vessels  are  the  omnibuses  and  the  railways  of 
the  seas,  and  that  England  itself,  owing  to  its  unrivalled  position 
and  plenitude  of  coast  line,  is  a  kind  of  international  Clapham 
Junction  for  the  reception  and  distribution  of  passengers  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  following  table  the  figures  are  given  of  the  number  of 
aliens  who  arrived  from  the  Continent,  the  number  of  foreigners 
who  left  England  for  places  out  of  Europe,  and  also  the  number 
of  foreign  seamen,  who  are  enumerated  on  arrival,  but  not  on 
leaving,  among  the  crews  of  outward-bound  vessels.  The  Board 
of  Trade  returns  admit  that  very  few  of  these  men  are  pro- 
spective settlers,  and  that  practically  all  of  them  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  arrivals,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  last  census 
report,  which  stated  that  nearly  all  the  foreign  seamen  enu- 
merated—19,695— were  on  ships  in  English  ports  at  the  time. 

Aliens  who  left 
Alien  arrivals  from  England  for  non- 

the  Continent.  European  countries.  Foreign  seamen. 

1900 149,137  124,722  14,960 

1901 149,760  124,864  16,146 

1902  900,011  174,291  16,962 

1903 207,191  181,639  13,432 

1904 194,986  174,364  12,863 

1906 196,687  188,422  13,793 

By  deducting  the  number  of  those  who  left  and  the  foreign 
sailors  from  the  arrivals,  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  annual 
influx  may  be  obtained,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  be  very  small.  It 
is,  however,  even  smaller  than  here  shown,  for,  as  will  be  ob- 
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was  not  a  printed  sheet,  and  could  not  be  purchased  either  for 
a  halfpenny  or  any  other  sum.  This  return  was  issued  on  a  sheet 
aboot  twice  the  size  of  foolscap;  moreover,  it  was  lithographed, 
and  its  cumbrous  form  and  curious  appearance  rendered  it  in- 
evitable that  the  few  who  were  privileged  to  see  it  should  regard 
it  as  an  unintelligible  official  document  that  had  no  significance. 
The  only  places  into  which  it  seems  to  have  found  its  way  were 
the  London  newspaper  offices.  And  yet  those  who  professed  to 
have  studied  the  alien  question  cannot  be  absolved  from  the  charge 
of  having  ignored  this  all*important  return,  which  showed  that 
there  was  an  outflow  as  well  as  an  inflow  of  aliens-  The  return 
was  reprinted,  in  abbreviated  form,  in  the  official  pubheations 
The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Gazette y  two  valuable  penny  periodicals,  the  former  published 
weekly  and  the  Gazette  monthly,  which  never  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived proper  appreciation  from  the  public. 

The  extraordinary  ignorance  with  regard  to  this  emigration 
return  was  strikingly  illustrated  during  the  second  reading  debate 
of  last  year's  AMens  Bill.  Mr.  Emmott,  one  of  the  members 
for  Oldham,  did  me  the  honour  of  quoting,  from  an  article  of 
mine  in  the  Manchester  Guardmn^  that  while  the  Home  Seere* 
tary  had  called  attention  to  the  increase  of  1 4^000  in  the  number 
of  immigrants  in  the  first  three  months  of  last  year,  he  had 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  foreign  emigrants  who  had  left  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  same  i^^riod  had  increased  by  15,000. 
Promptly,  Sir  Howard  Vincent  interrupted  with  a  request  for 
the  source  of  that  information.  Mr.  Emmott  mentioned  my 
signed  article  in  the  Manchester  Gtuirdian,  and  paid  me  a  flatter- 
ing compliment  for  my  grasp  of  the  subject.  I  was  amazed  that 
Sir  Howard  Vincent,  the  chairman  of  the  *' Committee  of 
Members  of  Parliament  on  Alien  Immigration/*  should  be  un- 
aware of  the  figures,  and  I  wrote  to  him,  pointing  out  their 
official  source.  Sir  Howard's  ignorance  of  the  actual  facts  ex- 
plained his  mischievous  memorandum  of  August  10th,  1901,  to 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  which  stated  that  233,966  aUens  arrived 
for  sojourn  between  January  1st,  1897,  and  July  Slst,  1901. 
It  was  apparent,  also,  that  this  remarkable  ignorance  was  at  the 
root  of  the  amazing  statements  as  to  the  number  of  alien  settlers 
by  the  then  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Akers  Douglas,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Bill,  and  I  approached  Mr.  Maurice  Levy,  the 
member  for  Loughborough,  with  a  request  that  he  should  put 
down  a  question  suggesting  that  the  Cinderella  emigration  re- 
turns should  be  brought  into  the  official  light  of  day  in  the  form 
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of  a  monthly  Paxliamentary  return,  price  one  halfpenny,  together 
with  its  ugly  sisters,  the  immigration  figures.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  two  were  really  one  return,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
already  admitted  this  by  combining  them  in  its  annual  report 
on  emigration  and  immigration. 

Mr.  Levy  kindly  put  the  question,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  who  was  then  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  promised,  on  June  29th  last,  that  the  emigra- 
tion return  would  be  issued,  and  since  last  July  this  has  been 
done.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  undo  the  mischief,  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  did  his  utmost  to  discount  the  effect  of  the  emigra- 
tion figures  by  asseverating  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July 
3rd— a  few  days  later — that  the  figures  of  the  outgoing  foreigners 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  statistics  of  those  who 
came  in.  Anti-alienists  appear  to  be  incapable  of  grasping  the 
fact  that  British  vessels  are  the  omnibuses  and  the  railways  of 
the  seas,  and  that  England  itself,  owing  to  its  unrivalled  position 
and  plenitude  of  coast  line,  is  a  kind  of  international  Clapham 
Junction  for  the  reception  and  distribution  of  passengers  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  following  table  the  figures  are  given  of  the  number  of 
aliens  who  arrived  from  the  Continent,  the  number  of  foreigners 
who  left  England  for  places  out  of  Europe,  and  also  the  number 
of  foreign  seamen,  who  are  enumerated  on  arrival,  but  not  on 
leaving,  among  the  crews  of  outward-bound  vessels.  The  Board 
of  Trade  returns  admit  that  very  few  of  these  men  are  pro- 
8i)ective  settlers,  and  that  practically  all  of  them  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  arrivals,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  last  census 
report,  which  stated  that  nearly  all  the  foreign  seamen  enu- 
merated—19,695— were  on  ships  in  English  ports  at  the  time. 


1900... 

1901  .. 

1902  .. 
1908... 
1904... 

Alien  arrivals  from 
the  Continent. 

149,187 

149,750 

200,011 

207,191 

194,986 

Aliens  who  left 

England  for  non- 

European  countries. 

124,722 
124,854 
174,291 
181,589 
174,854 
188,422 

Foreign  seamen. 
14,950 
15,146 
15,962 
18,482 
12,868 

1905.. 

196,587 

18,798 

By  deducting  the  number  of  those  who  left  and  the  foreign 
sailors  from  the  arrivals,  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  annual 
influx  may  be  obtained,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  be  very  small.  It 
is,  however,  even  smaller  than  here  shown,  for,  as  will  be  ob- 
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tioD  of  the  first  method  along  with  a  classificatioD  which  canDot 
be  departed  from  without  the  consent  of  the  central  board.  Some 
few  parishes,  however,  still  retained  the  system  by  right  of  usage 
previous  to  1845,  the  last  to  maintain  it  being  Greenock,  where 
it  survived  until  1880  on  a  curiouBly  progressive  scale. 


annuftlljf  was  assesBod  at 


fl. 

d. 

3 

0 

£65 

8 

6 

70 

4 

6 

80 

6 

0 

m 

8 

0 
0 

100 

£65    anntially,  was  assessed  at    13 


Any  sum  above  £100  was  assessed  at  £2  5s.  [Der  £100.^  It 
seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  parochial  board  of  Greenock  that 
arguments  for  the  exemption  of  a  minimum,  as  prescribed  by 
statute,  were  equally  valid  for  progression  at  least  up  to  £100 
of  income,  though  the  scale  seems  somewhat  arbitrary. 

There  were,  subsequent  to  1845,  a  number  of  cases  before  the 
courts  concerning  the  rating  on  means  and  substance,  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  from  our  point  of  view  were  those  which 
were  concerned  with  the  localisation  of  income  when  an  indivi- 
dual was  an  inhabitant  of  more  than  one  parish.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  even  a  workman  was  found  liable  to  assessment  in 
the  parish  in  which  he  earned  his  wages,  although  he  dwelt  in 
another,*  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  manager  of 
an  iasurance  company  ^  was  liable  in  the  parish  where  the  offices 
were  situated,  so  far  as  his  salary  was  concerned,  and  that  a 
procurator- fiscal^  had  likewise  to  pay  in  the  parish  where  his 
chambers  were.  Everything  seems  to  have  been  done,  so  far  as 
lay  in  the  power  of  the  courts,  to  bring  about  a  clear  and  definite 
system  of  rating  means  and  substance,  but  it  gradually  dis- 
apj>eared  nevertheless,  because  it  was  entirely  unsuited  to  local 
assessment.  An  inhabitant  who  was  a  shareholder  in  a  railway 
company  was  rated  on  his  income,  but  there  was  no  legal  power 
to  rate  a  railway  company,  harbour,  or  water  authority,  partly 
or  wholly  within  the  parish,  on  means  and  substance.  It  was 
impossible  to  adopt  any  system  of  taxing  at  the  source,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  features  of  our  national  income-tax.  It  waa 
also  impossible  to  obtain  correct  information,  so  that  complaints 
of  unfairness  in  levy  were  common ;  and  an  income-tax  without 
any  proper  machinery  for  ascertaining   income  can   never   be 


»  C.  9819  S  1429a^4. 

»  WaUdashaw,  Nov.  29tb,  1850. 


«  Napier,  Dec.  IStb,  1851. 
*  Salman,  Deo,  18th,  185L 
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satisfactory.*  It  may  well  be  imagined,  too,  that  the  system  was 
very  oppressive  and  inquisitorial,  for  if  the  estimate  or  guess  of 
the  parochial  authority  respecting  the  income  of  an  inhabitant 
were  excessive*  the  only  remedy  was  a  disclosure  of  his  affairs  to 
a  local  body  of  neighbours.  There  were  other  anomalies  con- 
nected with  the  difficulty  of  localising  income ^  the  best  known 
instance  of  which  is  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  **  who 
drew  his  £10,000  a  year  in  London,  but  had  a  small  place  in 
Scotland,"*  and  was  made  to  pay  the  local  income-tax  on  the 
whole  of  his  income.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  court  it 
appears  to  be  impossible  wholly  to  correct  such  anomalies  save 
by  exempting  all  incomes  not  earned  within  the  parish,  and  so 
in  effect  abandoning  the  basis  of  total  income,  and  retaining  only 
a  partial  form  of  it  which  would  lead  to  still  worse  anomalies. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Greenock  retained  the  system  so  long  was 
that  many  wealthy  persons,  such  as  shipowners,  did  their  business 
in  small  offices  and  would  bear  a  small  part  of  the  burden  if  rental 
were  the  basis,  while  shopkeepers  and  the  working-classes  would, 
it  was  said,  bear  a  disproportionate  share. 

But  though  the  attempt  to  assess  on  means  and  substance, 
after  it  had  received  reasonable  trial,  failed  to  give  satisfaction  in 
Scotland,  the  principle  of  abiUty  was  not  entirely  abandoned  or 
wholly  merged  into  the  easier  system  of  rental.  If  the  progres- 
sive taxation  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Greenock  and  the  exemp- 
tion of  small  incomes  of  the  Act  of  1845  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  the  people  on  the  equity  of  rating  for 
poor-relief,  one  wonders  why  a  corresponding  desire  for  rating 
occupiers  of  small  houses  at  a  lower  percentage  than  those  of  large 
houses  did  not  make  itself  felt  when  rental  was  taken  as  a  primary 
index  of  means.  But  such  a  principle  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recognised  in  connection  with  poor-rates,  althou^^h  it  exists 
to  this  day  in  the  burgh-rates  of  Glasgow.  In  1822  Greenock 
had  exempted  proprietoTs  of  bouses  under  £6  yearly  rent  from 
the  owners'  half  of  the  assessment,  and  were  it  not  that  aU  rating 
legislation  in  Scotland  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  rates 
** stuck  where  they  fell"  in  the  absence  of  statutory  powers  of 

I  One  ol  the  sGren  oommiadooan  of  lSi4  (Mr.  Twislekiny  aasigni  thU  m  a 
FQa&on  for  not  signing  the  majority  report  which  did  not  reconmiend  any  change 
in  methods  of  rating : '  •  The  usual  mode  of  levying  the  rate  on  what  is  caUed  *  means 
and  substanoe, '  is  similar  in  its  main  features  to  the  income-taiE,  but  it  u  unao- 
companied  by  those  salaguarda  with  which  the  levying  of  the  inoome-tax  has  b«eii 
surrounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  Either,  therefore,  safeguards  should  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  i^eorecy  and  fairness,  or  the  attempt  to 
jgiaas  ntppoced  meaoi  and  substance  should  be  abandoned/' 

*  Qoioheiif  Looal  Taxaliont  p.  90^ 
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horses.  In  another  vessel,  from  Libau,  with  234  steerage 
passengers,  the  state  of  things  was  even  worse.  The  whole 
of  the  after  deck  was  occupied  by  147  Bussian  ponies.  The 
medical  oflicer  recommends  that  the  facts  should  be  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Russian  Consul-General  in 
London.' 

And  in  those  foul  places,  I  may  add,  are  women  and  children 
medically  examined  on  arrival  in  this  free  country.  No  accommo- 
dation is  provided  on  shore  for  the  purpose.  In  his  book.  The 
Closed  Door,'  Mr.  E.  H.  Sherrard,  one  of  the  most  extreme  of 
anti-alien  writers,  has  detailed  his  (Xirsonal  experiences  of  the 
fearful  condition  of  a  foreign  emigrant  ship. 

The  Russian  refugee  in  particular  firmly  believes,  and  not 
without  cause,  that  he  stands  a  much  better  chance  of  admission 
to  America  by  arriving  on  an  English  boat,  and  a  break  of  the 
journey  hero  enables  him  to  recover  from  the  terrible  hardships 
which  he  has  to  undergo  in  fleeing  from  the  Continent.  There 
he  is  treated  more  like  an  animal  than  a  human  being.  Some- 
times he  is  not  able  to  take  off  his  clothes  for  a  whole  week,  and 
it  is  only  when  ho  first  stops  on  English  soil  that  he  understands 
—or  did  until  the  beginning  of  this  year— the  real  meaning 
of  that  vague,  but  wonderful  word,  freedom.  Proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  largo  volume  of  transmigrant  traflSc  through 
London,  which  is  ofticially  ignored,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
traordinarily largi*  number  of  shipping  agencies  which  have 
sprung  up  in  tlio  Kast  Knd  in  recent  years.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  the  Alien  Commission  by  the  late  -Mr.  Hawkey,  the  Customs' 
Exaniinin«:  OlVicer,  who  had  th(^  handling  of  the  immigrants,  and 
who  understood  Yiddish  and  some  Polish,  that  the  transmigrants 
frequently  paid  their  fares  to  agents  in  Russia,  and  received  from 
them  tickets  for  f.ondon  and  the  address  of  an  agent  in  the 
Metropolis  by  whom  they  were  handed  their  tickets  for  America. 
Mr.  Hawkey  explained  in  detail  the  reason  for  this,  and  his 
remarks  arc  of  interest  as  showing  the  methods  of  the  German 
comj>anies  in  fighting  British  comi)etition,  and  also  how  they 
were  outwitted  by  Kussian  agents. 

The  German  companies,  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the 
Hamburg-American  Line,  have  shij^s  going  to  America,  and 
iheso  passengers  might  go  by  their  ships,  and  if  they  do  not 
go  by   their   ships,   the   Hamburg- American   liine   and    the 

'  Daily  News,  February  14th,  1906. 
-  Digby,  Long  and  Co..  1902. 
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satisfactory.*  It  may  well  be  imagined,  too,  that  the  system  was 
very  oppressive  and  inquisitorial,  for  if  the  estimate  or  giiess  of 
the  parochial  authority  respecting  the  income  of  an  inhabitant 
were  excessive,  the  only  remedy  was  a  disclosure  of  his  affairs  to 
a  local  body  of  neighbours.  There  were  other  anomalies  con- 
nected with  the  difficulty  of  locaUsing  incx>me,  the  best  known 
instance  of  which  is  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  '*  who 
drew  his  £10,000  a  year  in  London,  but  had  a  small  place  in 
Scotland,*'^  and  was  made  to  pay  the  local  income-tax  on  the 
whole  of  his  income.  In  spit-e  of  the  attempts  of  the  court  it 
appears  to  be  impossible  wholly  to  correct  such  anomalies  save 
by  exempting  all  incomes  not  earned  within  the  parish,  and  so 
in  effect  abandoning  the  basis  of  total  income,  and  retaining  only 
a  partial  form  of  it  which  would  lead  to  still  worse  anomalies* 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Greenock  retained  the  system  so  long  was 
that  many  wealthy  persons,  such  as  shipowners,  did  their  business 
in  small  offices  and  would  bear  a  small  part  of  the  burden  if  rental 
were  the  basis,  while  shopkeepers  and  the  working-classes  would, 
it  was  said,  bear  a  disproportionate  share* 

But  though  the  attempt  to  assess  on  means  and  substance, 
after  it  had  received  reasonable  trial,  failed  to  give  satisfaction  in 
Scotland,  the  principle  of  ability  was  not  entirely  abandoned  or 
wholly  merged  into  the  easier  system  of  rental  If  the  progres- 
sive taxation  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Greenock  and  the  exemp- 
tion of  small  incomes  of  the  Act  of  1846  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  the  people  on  the  equity  of  rating  for 
poor-relief,  one  wonders  why  a  corresponding  desire  for  rating 
occupiers  of  small  houses  at  a  lower  percentage  than  those  of  lajge 
bouses  did  not  make  itself  felt  when  rental  was  taken  as  a  primary 
index  of  means.  But  such  a  principle  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recognised  in  connection  with  poor-rates,  although  it  exists 
to  this  day  in  the  burgh-rates  of  Glasgow.  In  1822  Greenock 
had  exempted  propTieiors  of  houses  under  £6  yearly  rent  from 
the  owners*  half  of  the  assessment,  and  were  it  not  that  all  rating 
legislation  in  Scotland  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  rates 
•* stuck  where  they  fell"  in  the  absence  of  statutory  powers  of 

^  One  of  the  seven  commUdoners  of  1844  (Mr.  Twialeton)  aesigns  tbis  as  a 
reason  for  not  Bigning  the  majority  report  which  did  not  recommend  any  change 
in  methods  of  rating :  '*  The  nsnal  mode  of  levying  the  rate  on  what  is  oaUed  *  meani 
and  snbstanoe,  *  is  simiJar  in  its  main  features  to  the  income*t&x,  hut  it  ia  unae- 
oompajiied  by  those  safeguards  with  which  the  levying  of  the  inoome-taz  has  been 
sonromided  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  Either,  therefore,  safegnards  should  be 
Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  secrecy  and  fa i mesa,  or  the  attempt  to 
MSOTi  supposed  means  and  substance  should  be  abandoned.'* 

*  Ooaohetit  Local  TaxcUum,  p.  SK>4* 
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which,  by  the  way»  admits  men  of  all  religions,  has  practically 
cleveloi}ed  into  a  dispt^rsion  centre.  Founded  in  1885  for  tlie 
purpose  of  protecting  alien  arrivals  from  dockyard  sharks,  and 
to  provide  transmigrants  with  a  temporary  hotel,  it  ia  a  semi- 
charitable  institution,  which,  by  the  aid  of  tJie  shipping  com- 
panies,  is  stlf-supixirting.  Every  discouragement  is  offered  tu 
intending  settlers,  and  every  possible  facility  afforded  to  immi- 
grants to  leave  the  country.  The  institution  now  acts  as  its  own 
shipping  agent,  and  since  its  establishm«.^nt  many  thousands  have 
been  despatched  for  America,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  the  Argen- 
tine. The  Shelter  bore  practically  the  whole  brunt  of  the  abnormal 
rush  of  refugee  Russian  deserters  at  the  end  of  1904  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1905  without  appealing  to  the  public »  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  public  appeal  which  it  has  made  was  for  funds  for  the 
new  building,  which  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  lack  of 
such  an  institution  in  Liverpool  compels  the  shipping  companica 
to  make  use  of  the  local  workhouse  as  the  hotel  of  some  of  tlic 
waiting  travellers.  The  accommodation  is  paid  for,  but  although 
the  number  of  such  boarders  is  stated  in  the  Poor  Law  returns, 
given  in  the  annual  reports  on  Emigration  and  Immigration,  it 
is  seldom  deducted  by  those  who  quote  the  figures.  The  late 
Home  Secretary  apologised  once  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
stating,  in  introducing  the  Bill  of  1904,  that  the  annual  influx 
was  80,000;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  repeating  the  statement 
in  the  following  year,  and  aHding  10,000  to  the  number  by  way 
of  emphasis.  And  it  is  worthy  of  mention— -although  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  is  a  mere  triviality,  due  to  a  clerical  or  a  printer's 
error — that  in  the  report  of  Emigration  and  Immigration  for  1904, 
issued  a  day  before  the  second  reading  of  last  year's  Bill  came 
on,  the  number  of  the  aliens  left  in  this  country  after  all  in- 
coming and  outgoing  traflRc  had  been  taken  into  consideration, 
was  stated  to  have  been  19,000  in  1903  (the  previous  year)  instead 
of  14,000.  The  mistake  was  rectified  two  or  three  days  later, 
but  the  figure  had  already  been  used  in  the  debate,  and  had 
succeeded  in  giving  a  false  impression  to  so  astute  an  observer 
and  keen  student  of  the  question  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  It  may 
be  remarked,  en  passant,  that  the  figure  14,000  is  stated  in  the 
report  to  be  still  subject  to  the  deduction  of  the  13,000  odd  foreign 
seamen  arriving  in  1903,  thus  showing  that  the  actual  influx  of 
aliens  in  that  year  was  less  than  a  thousand.  Under  the  circum* 
stances,  the  Board  of  Trade  return,  owing  to  the  facility  it  offers 
for  arriving  at  an  absolutely  wrong  conclusion ,  calls  for  immediate 
simplification.     It  may  have  been  another  coincidence,  but  on 
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the  very  day  on  which  the  last  Aliens  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  the  Hamborg-American  and  North 
German  Lloyd  steamship  companies  published  their  reports  of  the 
alien  immigrants  rejected  at  the  German  ports  and  proventad 
from  leavinR  thero  for  the  United  SUtea  in  1904.  It  is  left  to 
be  assumed  that  these  rejections  are  "dumped"  down  in 
England.  These  reports  received  much  more  attention  than  did 
an  English  report— that  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners* 
Association— earlier  in  the  year.  This  body  represents  a  tonnage 
of  about  three  and  a  half  million »  and  its  reference  to  the  alien 
agitation  concluded  :  -*'  The  transit  trade  in  emigranta  is  carried 
on  in  the  face  of  very  keen  competition,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  no  obstscle  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  sooh 
trade.'*  The  report  for  last  year,  lately  issued,  expresses  satia- 
faction  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  the  safeguarding  of 
the  transmigrant  traffic,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
the  association  has  to  say  next  January  after  a  year's  working 
of  the  measure.  Interesting,  also,  and  instructive  should  be  the 
official  report. 

It  was  stated  during  the  committee  stage  of  tbe  Aliens  Bill  that 
notices  were  even  then  being  posted  at  Russian  and  German  rail* 
way  stations  drawing  attention  to  the  English  measure,  and  ad- 
vising intending  emigrants  for  America  to  book  direct  by  Oensan 
lines  and  avoid  England. 

That  they  are  doing  so  is  further  proved  by  the  daorsase  whieh 
has  already  taken  place  among  the  Eaat  End  shipping  agents. 
The  shippers,  too,  are  also  beginning  to  complain  thus  early.  A 
Ixmdon  pasnenger  agent  is  reported  aa  saying' :— "The  Act  is 
driving  away  our  passenger  traffic,  and  causing  ua  no  end  of 
anxiety.  The  promoters  of  it  have  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
British  shipping  industry,  and  we  are  hoping  to  see  it  soon 
altered.**  And  the  Daily  Netts  of  February  16tb  had  the  foUow- 
ing:— 

Our  shippers  are  losing  the  great  emigration  traffic  to 
Canada,  the  United  States,  the  Argentine,  and  other  coun- 
tries which  formerly,  by  reason  of  lower  English  rates. 
touched  our  shores.  Making  the  most  of  hindrances  and  re- 
jections under  our  Aliens  Act.  the  German  linea  are  securing 
the  business.  In  some  cases  they  are  granting  a  bonus  to 
English  companies  who  undertake  to  carry  no  steerage  paa- 
sengers  to  Canada  who  are  not  of  British  birth.    That  bonoa 
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is  adequate  compensation  for  the  time  being,  but  will  it  be 
continued  when  the  traffic  has  accustomed  itself  to  the  new 

channels? 

More  specific  was  a  statement  in  the  Daily  News  of  July  6th 
that  a  big  steamship  combine  was  being  organised  in  Finland 
with  the  object  of  conveying  emigrants  direct  from  the  Baltic 
to  Canada. 

Not  only  shippers  and  their  agents  are  suffering.  The  ten- 
tacles of  the  Aliens  Bill  are  far-reaching,  and  woe  betide  the  peace 
of  mind  and  the  trade  of  all  who  are  caught  in  their  clutches. 
For  example,  Mr.  Baker,  the  European  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  complains  of  the  additional  trouble  and  responsi- 
bility cast  on  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  regular  conyeyance 
of  emigrants  between  Europe  and  America.  The  emigrants  pass 
through  England  from  Grimsby  to  Liverpool;  on  the  way  they 
have  to  be  guarded  like  convicts,  lest  they  escape.  The  company 
has  had  to  place  guaranteed  bonds  up  to  £10,000  with  the  au- 
thorities to  cover  possible  fines.  All  this  imposes  cost  and  trouble 
on  the  nation  in  providing  extra  police  and  inspectors,  and  on 
shipowners  in  examining  and  looking  after  their  passengers. 
There  is  also  direct  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  Bill  to  safe- 
guard the  transmigrant  traffic.  The  Jewish  Chronicle  of  February 
2nd  called  attention  to  the  case  of  five  men  who  were  rejected, 
after  appeal,  although  they  produced  their  tickets  for  America. 
The  tickets  liad  been  l)ought  in  this  country,  and  the  unfortunate 
travellers  wen^  excluded  simply  because  they  could  not  state 
where  they  had  l)e(*n  purchased.  Nothing  of  this  kind  of  perse- 
cutioti  is  permitted  by  the  Bill,  and  the  incident  points  to  the 
necessity  of  inciuiry.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  po  into  details  of  the  hardships  inflicted  by  the  rejection  of 
genuini?  political  and  religious  refugees,  of  cases  where  pas- 
sengers have  been  refused  admission,  although  their  friends  pro- 
duced th(^  necessary  mo^e3^  of  the  instance  of  a  deserter  sent 
back  to  certain  death  because  his  brother  arrived  an  hour  late 
with  the  £d  ransom,  and  of  the  four  deported  men  who  were 
kept  under  lock  and  key  for  five  days  on  the  Silvia,  simply,  ac- 
cording to  Lloyd's  News  of  January  30th,  because  the  Port  of 
Ijondon  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  a  shed  and  re- 
ceiving house.  Already  we  seem  to  he  drifting  towards  the  dis- 
rc^putable  state  of  affairs  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Governor 
of  Darlinphurst  Gaol,  New^  South  Wales  : — "The  Alien  Eestric- 
tion  Act  is  responsible  for  the  reception  of  seventeen  persons  who 
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can  scarcely  be  classed  as  criminals,  but  they  undergo  the  same 
discipline  and  disabilities."  The  workhouse  as  the  poor  trans- 
migrants' hotel  is  bad  enough,  but  this  is  the  prospect  for  the 
future  opened  up  by  such  alien  legislation  as  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
and  British  rule  already  provides  a  precedent !  Enough  to  make 
mere  mention  of  but  a  few  of  the  hard  cases  that  accumulated 
in  one  short  month  of  the  working  of  the  Act,  to  show  how  our 
national  reputation  is  being  dragged  in  the  mire,  and  how  our 
shipping  trade  is  being  crippled. 

And  for  what?  For  168  rejections  in  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  out  of  a  total  of  48,801  steerage  arrivals.^  This  gives 
the  insignificant  percentage  of  '3.  And  since  the  issue  of  instruc- 
tions to  ensure  the  admission  of  persecuted  refugees,  the  number 
of  exclusions  has  fallen  even  below  that  figure.  The  estimated 
annual  expenditure  under  the  Act  is  £24,000,  and  if  300  aliens 
are  rejected  this  year — an  outside  estimate,  under  the  circum- 
stances— it  will  be  at  a  cost  to  the  British  taxpayer  of  £80  per 
head.  The  first  quarter's  return  as  to  arrivals  also  shows  that 
the  steerage  passengers  landed  in  London  have  fallen  from  11,408 
in  January,  February,  and  March  last  year  to  6,586  in  the  same 
period  of  1906.  The  number  of  arrivals  in  London  in  1905  was 
43,447,  and  in  1904,  51,556,  giving  an  average  for  each  month  of 
over  3,600  last  year  and  of  nearly  4,300  in  the  previous  year.  It 
may  be  deemed  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  and  even  of  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  Port  of  London  should  show  so  large  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  foreign  arrivals,  since  it  is  known  that  nearly  all  the 
aliens  who  come  to  London  by  boat  travel  in  foreign  bottoms. 
But  at  other  ports  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and  the  total  divides 
itself  almost  evenly  into  two  parts.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  supplied 
the  following  figures  in  an  answer,  on  JulySrd  last,  to  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bright  :— 

To  London.         To  other  ports.  Total. 

Brought  on  British  ships   2,180  93,288  95,463 

Brought  on  Foreign  ships 49,376  60,147  99,623 

Totals  for  1904 61,666  143,430  194,986 

But  even  if  the  whole  of  the  immigrants  were  brought  by 
foreign  vessels,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  leave  mostly 
by  English  boats,  and  that  the  Enghsh  railway  companies  benefit 
by  the  heavy  traflBc  across  from  Grimsby  and  Hull  to  Liverpool, 
and  from  London  to  the  latter  port  and  Southampton. 

Ill-conceived,  undigested,  and  in  no  way  understood  by  those 
who  framed  the  measure,  the  Aliens  Act  was  rushed  through 
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hurriedly  by  means  of  the  closure  and  without  eufficient  considera- 
tion, although  it  was  shown  during  its  few  days  in  committer 
that  its  cx>nsequences  were  likely  to  be  more  far-rcachirig  than 
its  most  enthusiastic  admire^ rs  had  imagined.  Ostensibly  aimc^d 
at  protecting  BritiBb  workmen,  but  cynically  withholding  from 
them  the  little  help  which  could  have  been  afforded  by  Mr,  Keir 
Hardie's  amendment  to  prevent  the  entry  of  contract  labour  during 
periods  of  trade  disputes,  it  is  already  proving  a  bounty  to  the 
foreign  shipper,  and  has  delivered  a  blow  at  a  frreat  British  in- 
dustry from  which  it  must  be  saved  ere  it  is  too  late.  And  this 
a[>art  from  all  moral  and  human  considerations. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  new  Administration  to  annul  the  Act  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment— all  but  the  provisions  for  the  ex- 
clusion and  expulsion  of  those  who  are  lunatics,  who  are  suffering 
from  disease,  and  of  criminals.  Only  this  part  of  the  measure 
IS  necessary.  The  rest  is  a  heritage  that  is  a  veritable  Pandora *3 
casket.  And  the  manner  of  banding  over  the  bequest  was  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  agitation  and  with  the  passing  of  the 
measure.  The  arrangements  for  its  enforcenient  and  for  its 
continuation  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Haldane  Porter, 
whoso  connection  with  Major  Sir  William  Evans  Gordon  as  hiB 
secretary,  and  whose  own  writings  on  the  alien  question,  put 
him  outside  the  category  of  unbiassed  men.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  many  things  calling  for  immediate  inquiry  and  reform. 

M,  J,  Landa 


MAKSHALL    AND    EDGE  WORTH    ON    VALUE. 

If  it  be  but  a  futile  intellectual  pastime  to  fight  moribund 
theories,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  and  expediency 
of  subjecting  to  a  rigorous  inquiry  such  scientific  views  as  now 
hold  the  field  and  derive  influence  and  prestige  from  the  eminence 
of  their  upholders.  Among  such  doctrines  in  our  own  field  of 
knowledge  there  is  none  more  prominent  than  the  theory  of  value, 
concerning  which  there  have  recently  been  advanced  by  eminent 
thinkers  certain  opinions  with  which  I  am  unable  fully  to  agree. 

I  allude  more  especially  to  the  views  of  Professors  Edgeworth 
and  Marshall,  in  which  they  attempt  to  show  that  market  value 
is  indeterminate  by  its  nature. 

Professor  Edgeworth  ^  takes  the  case  of  two  producers  who  are 
mutually  competing,  but  who  are  protected  from  all  other  com- 
t^etitors,  whether  these  be  producers,  or  buyers  of  their  special 
commodities.  Under  such  conditions,  he  says,  one  of  the  two  pro- 
ducers will  immediately  offer  his  wares  at  such  a  value  as  will 
insure  to  him  a  maximum  of  profit.  But  then  the  other  com- 
petitor will  hasten  to  offer  his  wares  at  a  little  lower  value,  to 
undersell  his  rival,  and  will  offer  his  stock  at  an  ever-diminish- 
ing figure,  so  as  not  to  fail  in  disposing  of  the  whole  of  his  stock. 
At  this  point  the  value  will  have  sunk  to  its  lowest  limit.  But 
then  the  other  producer,  knowing  well  that  his  competing  rival 
can  lower  his  price  no  further,  will  offer  his  own  produce  at  a 
higher  price.  Thus  it  will  go  on,  till  they  have  returned  to  the 
starting  point ;  and  from  this  there  will  be  another  descent  to  the 
minimum  value.  In  this  fashion  value  will  oscillate  perennially 
between  a  maximum  and  a  minimum,  without  ever  being  able  to 
attain  a  level  of  stable  equilibrium.  Now  the  condition  of  things 
which  is  here  assumed  is  in  substance  a  dual  monopoly ;  in  other 
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words,  it  is  assumed  that  the  production  of  a  given  commodity 
is  monopolised  by  two  producers  only.  Well  then,  it  ^eems  to 
me  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  general  law  of  monopoly-value  will 
operate  in  the  most  simple  and  obvious  manner ;  and  that  is,  that 
the  two  monopolists,  instead  of  carrying  on  an  unprofitable  war 
of  cheapening  and  heightening  prices,  will  settle  the  value  between 
them,  a  value  which  will  assure  to  their  collective  capital  the 
maximum  profit.  And  such  value  will  be  unique  and  strictly 
determinate. 

Professor  Marshall  ^  also  affirms  that  the  market  value  of  the 
commodities  is  indeterminate,  because  many  values  may  satisfy 
the  law  which  governs  them.  As  he  puts  it,  let  there  be  A,  pro- 
ducer of  a,  and  B,  producer  of  b,  mutually  exchanging  their  own 
commodities,  A  begins  by  offering  7  a  for  65  b  ;  and  let  us  grant 
that,  at  this  value,  B  acquires  exactly  7  a,  neither  more  nor  less* 
This  means  that  the  value,  7  a  =  65  b,  perfectly  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  the  balance  of  exchange.  But  we  may  suppose 
that  the  first  to  make  an  offer  is  not  A,  but  B^  and  that  he 
offers  44  b  for  13  a.  Well  then  it  may  happen  that,  at  that 
value,  A  may  be  disposed  to  acquire  precisely  44  b  by  offering 
13  a.  By  such  an  hy[x>the8is  this  second  value  assures  no  less 
perfectly  a  balance  of  exchange ;  that  is  to  say,  this  second  value 
is  also  possible.  In  this  manner,  according  as  the  bargain  IB 
begun  by  one  producer  or  the  other,  the  rule  of  the  exchange  is 
different ;  and  this  forces  on  us  the  conclusion  that  the  exchange- 
able value  is  indeterminate* 

Next,  to  determine  under  what  conditions  the  value  of  a 
product  is  unique,  and  under  what  conditions  it  is  not  so.  Pro* 
fessor  Marshall  distinguishes  according  as  the  marginal  utility  of 
the  product,  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  the  first,  is  variable 
with  the  value  at  which  the  previous  units  of  the  latter  have  been 
obtained »  or  whether  it  is  constant.  He  aflSrms  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  value  is  manifold  and  indeterminate,  and  only  in  the 
second  case  is  unique  and  determinate.  Let  us  suppose  for 
instance  that  the  exchange  begins  with  A,  who  gives 
4  a  for  40  hA 

2  a  for  17  b,  I  Total  7  a  for  65  b, 
1  a  for     8  b,J 

Beyond  this  point  B,  having  only  35  b  left,  no  longer  feels 
disposed  to  give  8  of  them  to  get  on©  a,  while  A,  having  already 
66  b,  does  not  ask  for  any  more.  Hence  under  such  oonditionB 
the  value  of  the  last  portion  of  b  will  bo  la^  8  b* 
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But  let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  exchange 
begins  with  B,  and  that  he  succeeds  in  giving 


15  b  for  6  a,^ 

7  b  for  2  a, 

8  b  for  2  a, 

9  b  for  2  a, 
5  b  for  1  a, 


Total  44  b  for  13  a. 


At  this  point  A,  having  already  given  13  a,  is  not  disposed 
to  give  one  more  to  get  5  more  b ;  and  B,  having  already  13  a, 
wants  no  more.  Hence  at  this  point  equilibrium  is  established, 
that  is  to  say,  the  last  increment  of  the  product  is  bought  and 
sold  at  the  value  5  b  =  l  a.  Thus  we  have  two  values  and  two 
points  of  equilibrium ;  and  since  it  might  be  demonstrated  that 
other  values  are  possible,  we  ought  to  conclude  that,  under  such 
conditions,  the  value  is  indeterminate. 

This,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  be  so,  if  the  utility  of  the 
last  portion  of  the  product,  given  in  exchange  by  each  of  the 
contracting  parties,  were  to  remain  unchanged,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  series  of  values  previously  agreed  upon.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  exchange  begins  with  A  and  that 
he  gives 


5  a  for  60  b,^ 
1  a  for    9  b, 
1  a  for    7  b, 
1  a  for    6  b, 


Total  8  a  for  72  b. 


and  that  beyond  this  point  there  is  no  further  exchange.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  exchange  begins  with  B,  we  get,  by  hypo- 
thesis, B  giving 

15  b  for  5  a,^ 


4  b  f  or  1  a, 

5  b  for  1  a, 

6  b  for  1  a. 


Total  30  b  for  8  a. 


Here  we  find  that  in  both  cases  the  value  of  the  last  offered 
dose  of  a  is  la=6b,  and  that  of  the  last  offered  dose  of  b  is 
6b  =  la;  in  other  words,  that  under  such  conditions  the  marginal 
value  is  unique  and  determinate.  And  it  is  unique  precisely 
because,  whatever  be  the  series  of  values  previously  agreed  upon, 
B  still  feels  disposed  to  acquire  the  last  dose  of  a  for  6  b,  and  A  to 
acquire  the  last  six  doses  of  B  for  1  a. 

Now,  Professor  Marshall  continues,  there  is  only  one  kind  of 


produce,  the  tnarginal  ntilitr  of  which  reinains  Qnchaoged,  wfaa^ 
ever  be  the  valaee  pTevioosly  agreed  upon,  and  that  is  money . 
For  inB^Unce,  when  anyone  boys  for  personal  consumption,  be 
geneially  spends  a  amall  part  of  his  total  private  raottrces;  if 
he  bays  for  commercial  purposes,  be  has  the  reselling  in  view, 
and,  therefone,  his  potenttal  resources  are  not  dimimabed.  Hence 
in  evety  case  there  is  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  power  at 
biB  dispo&al  of  giving  away  money;  in  other  words «  tbe  final 
utility  of  tbe  latter  remains  for  bim  unchanged.  And  front  this 
Pmfesaor  Marshai]  draws  the  conclasion  that  the  barter  may  grwe 
rise  to  seTeral  values,  but  thai  the  sale  always  brings  about  a 
onique  value . 

Now,  before  discussing  the  skilful  arguments  of  the  eminent 
economist,  we  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish,  acoordinp 
as  the  exchange  in  question  takes  plane  between  two  monopolists, 
or  between  one  moDOpollst  and  a  producer  under  conditions  of 
free  competition,  or  again  between  two  producers  tmder  free  oom- 
petition ;  for  the  result  in  each  case  is  absolutely  different.  II 
our  A  and  B  are  two  monopolists,  Marshall's  remarks  are  nnex- 
ceptioiiabk.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  given  two  mo* 
nepotists,  the  valoe  agreed  upon  is  different  aecprding  as  tbe 
exchange,  or  the  offer  of  tbe  product » is  begun  by  the  one  or  the 
other  contracting  party.  And  it  is  certain  that  if,  under  snch  con- 
ditions, the  exchange  begins  with  A^  the  value  that  gives  A  maxt* 
mum  profit  is  the  one  decided  upon,  while,  if  the  exchange  beginia 
with  B,  the  value  that  gives  to  B  the  maximmn  profit  is  the  one 
decided  upon.  But  this  is  not  saying  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
value  is  indeterminate.  On  the  contrary,  precisely  becanse,  under 
such  conditions,  exchange  results  in  two  different  and  mutually 
exclusive  values,  precisely  on  that  account  the  two  monopolists 
will  be  compelled  to  settle  on  a  mean  value,  equal  to  tbe  mean 
of  the  two  values  of  maximum  i»x)fit8.^  In  other  words,  in  tbe 
concrete  case,  from  the  two  values, 

7  a  =  65  b,l  value  of  A's  maximum  profit, 
13  a  =  44  b, J  value  of  B*s  maximum  profit, 

we  come  to  the  mean  value,  10  a  =  54*5  b,  which  will  be  tbe 
normal  and  definitive  value  between  the  two  products. 

But  things  turn  out  very  differently  when,  on  the  other  band, 
we  have  a  monopolist  exchanging  with  another  producer  who  ia 
operating  under  free  competition.     For  in  such  a  case  there  is 

^  See,  for  a  demonstration  of  this  thesis,  my  II  valore  dtUla  unoneia  (Soil  «d. 
Torino,  1901). 
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established  immediately  the  value  which  corresponds  to  the  mono- 
polist's maximum  gain,  the  other  contracting  party  being  in  no 
way  able  to  contest  it.  If,  for  example,  the  monopolist  is  A, 
the  value  will  be  definitely  settled  at  7a  =  65b.  B  can  then  only 
oppose  this  value  with  another  value  more  favourable  to  himself 
by  limiting  his  offer  to  44b ;  but  it  is  just  this  that  he  cannot  do, 
since  he  is  producing  under  conditions  of  free  competition,  which 
exclude  the  possibility  of  artificially  limiting  the  supply. 

There  is  again  a  difference  in  procedure  when  the  case  is  one 
of  the  market  value  of  products  obtained  under  conditions  of  free 
competition.  When  it  is  a  question  of  monopoly  goods,  the  pro- 
ducer can  always  reserve  a  pdrtion  of  the  supply;  and  hence 
the  increase  in  price  of  a  given  commodity,  whereby  the  demand 
is  diminished,  may  be  accompanied  by  a  correlative  reduc- 
tion in  the  supply,  may,  that  is,  be  carried  out  without  upsetting 
the  balance  between  supply  and  demand.  Under  such  conditions, 
therefore,  there  may  arise  a  series  of  increasing  or  of  decreas- 
ing prices  of  the  given  commodity,  each  of  which  insures  equally 
the  balance  between  supply  and  demand,  and  may  hence  be 
normal  and  definitive.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
question  of  commodities  obtained  under  free  competition,  the 
matter  is  absolutely  different.  Under  these  conditions  the  in- 
crease in  price  of  a  given  commodity,  while  it  does  necessarily 
restrict  the  demand,  does  not,  for  that  matter,  restrict  the  supply, 
but  on  the  contrary  expands  it,  bringing  new  producers  or  new 
supplies  into  the  market.  It  follows  that,  under  such  conditions, 
if  the  givQji  price  of  a  product  insures  equilibrium  between  supply 
and  demand,  any  rise  in  price  whatever  over  such  a  level,  while  it 
reduces  the  demand,  necessarily  increases  the  supply,  and,  there- 
fore, suspends  the  equilibrium.  In  other  words,  the  equilibrium 
between  supply  and  demand  under  such  conditions  can  only  be 
obtained  on  the  basis  of  the  value  previously  established ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  value  is  unique  and  determinate. 

To  illustrate  this  by  the  figures  used  above,  if  a  and  b  are 
two  monopoly  commodities,  it  happens  that,  at  the  value : 
la=3*3b,  A  offers  13a  for  44b.  If  now  the  value  of  a  increases 
so  that  la  =  9*2b,  B  will  certainly  not  ask  more  than  7a,  but  A 
has  every  facihty  to  reduce  his  output  to  exactly  7a,  and  in  this 
way  the  new  value  is  no  less  possible  than  the  first.  But  let  us 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  free  competition,  and  that 
the  value  had  settled  itself  at  la  =  3'3b,  and  that  13a  could  be 
exchanged  for  44b.  If  now  the  value  of  a  rises  to  la  =  9*2b,  the 
demand  falling  thereby  to  7a,  the  supply  of  a  will  inevitably 
No.  63. — VOL.  XVI.  0  Q 
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increase,  inasmuch  as  the  enhanced  value  of  the  wares  will  call 
forth  new  supplies  and  new  producers.  Hence  the  new  value  of  a, 
while  it  reduces  the  demand  for  a  to  7,  increases  the  supply  of  it 
over  13a.  Hence  the  new  value  absolutely  excludes  the  possibility 
of  an  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply.  And  since  the 
demonstration  holds  for  any  value  whatever  which  diverges  from 
that  previously  fixed,  viz.,  la  =  3*3b,  we  must  thus  conclude  that 
such  value  is  unique  and  determinate. 

This  is  equally  true  if,  instead  of  exchanging  the  two  portions 
of  a  and  b  en  bloc,  we  take  a  series  of  exchanges  in  small  con- 
secutive portions.  Even  if  exchange  operates  in  this  segmentary 
manner,  what  we  have  to  consider  is  the  collective  value  of  the 
total  quantity  sold  and  bought  of  each  commodity.  Now  it  is 
always  certain  that,  in  cases  of  monopoly,  the  value  of  the  total 
produce  sold  by  A  or  B  can  rise,  thanks  to  a  permanent  restric- 
tion in  the  supply,  bringing  about  a  new  equilibrium  between  the 
lowered  demand  and  the  contracted  supply ;  under  competition, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  possible,  because  the  rise  in  value, 
while  it  constricts  the  demand,  expands  the  supply.  Wherefore 
it  remains  always  true  that  a  monopoly  may  yield  several  values, 
but  competition  leads  necessarily  to  a  value  which  is  unique. 

And  this  consideration  gives  us  the  reason  for  the  difference, 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Marshall,  between  barter  and  sale.    The 
first,  namely,  will  give  rise  to  a  plurality  of  values,  the  second  to  a 
unique  and  determinat-e  value.     Marshall  attributes  this  fact  to 
the  constancy  in  the  marginal  utility  of  money — a  feature  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  products;  but,  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  such  an  authority,  I  must  confess  that  his  arguments  in 
this  connection  do  not  appear  to  me  so  cogent  as  to  warrant 
unreserved  acceptance.     Marshall  himself  admits  that  the  final 
utility  of  money  is  not  in  every  case  invariable,  but  that  this 
invariability    is   liable    to    not    a  few    exceptions.     If,  namely, 
wo  could  formulate  in   one  concrete  figure  the  final   degree  of 
utility  of  money,  which  has  hitherto  not  been  done,  and  cannot 
be  conceived  as  being  done  in  the  present  state  of  economic  metro- 
logy— we  should  find  that  it  presents  the  greatest  divergences 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  contracting  parties,  to  their 
tastes,  to  the  actual  condition  of  their  domestic  and  economic 
affairs,  etc.,  and  that  the  affirmed  constancy  of  the  final  utility  of 
money  finds  in  concrete  fact  no  positive  guarantee.     The  differ- 
ence between  barter  and  sale  is  not  connected  with  the  s^x^cific 
charactei's,  more  or  less  determinable,  of  the  final  utility  of  money, 
but  h'es  simply  in  this,  that  barter  may  go  on  between  two  kinds 
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of  monopoly  produce,  while  sale  takes  place  necessarily  between 
a  commodity  which  may  either  be,  or  not  be,  monopolised,  and 
money,  which  is  obtained  under  conditions  of  free  competition. 
In  other  words,  barter  may  happen  under  conditions  of  bilateral 
monopoly,  while  sale  happens  in  every  case  under  conditions 
either  of  unilateral  monopoly  or  of  full  competition.  Now  as 
bilateral  monopoly  implies  plurality  of  values,  while  unilateral 
monopoly  and  competition  give  rise  to  unique  and  determinate 
value,  we  have  here  in  a  nutshell  the  explanation  of  how  barter 
immediately  leads  to  several  values — of  which  we  have  to  take  the 
mean  to  get  the  definite  values — while  sale  leads  necessarily  and 
immediately  to  a  value  which  is  unique  and  determinate. 

ACHILLB    LORU 


c  c  2 


THE    UNITY    OF    POLITICAL    AND    ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE* 

SL  One  part  of  the  knowable  world  is  human  society.  The 
Bcienca  of  society  is  systematised  knowledge  of  society  as  a 
causally  connected  whole.  It  is  divisible  into  departments*  though 
it  is  itself  more  than  the  Bum  of  these.  The  departments  deal 
with  society  in  various  aspects »  chief  among  which  are  the  reli- 
gious»  the  political,  and  the  economic.  In  all  of  these  the  centre 
is  man.  It  is  not«  indeed,  in  him  that  ultimate  explanations  lie, 
for  man  himself  is  unexplained.  But  the  science  of  society,  in  ita 
process  from  cause  to  cause,  stops  at  the  gateway  of  philosophy. 
To  explain  in  terms  of  human  volition  completes  its  humbler  taak. 
For  it,  **  les  eeules  changements  importants  .  .  .  s'operent  dans 
les  id«5e3,  les  conceptions  et  les  croyanoes.  Les  ^v^nemcnts 
memorables  de  Thistoire  sont  les  effete  visibles  dea  invisibles 
changements  de  la  pensee  des  hommes/'^  The  causes  that  it 
seeks  reside,  as  Bentham  held,  in  mental  facts,  though  not,  of 
course,  as  he  also  held,  in  mere  pleasure  and  pain.  This  is  true 
of  all  departments  of  the  science  of  society.  Mind  is  the  root  in 
which  they  all  begin.  From  it  they  grow  and  spread,  and  as- 
sume a  multitude  of  forms.  Various,  however,  as  these  appear, 
the  unity  of  origin  carries  with  it  a  unity  of  essential  structure. 
It  is  this  unity,  as  between  the  political  and  economic  branches 
of  social  science,  that  my  paper  seeks  to  display. 

{2.  In  the  &rst  place,  the  mental  facts  that  underhe  both 
sciences  are  similar.  They  are  the  whole  body  of  desires  and 
aversions,  including,  of  course,  the  desire  for  right  and  the 
aversion  to  wrong-doing.  This  resemblance  is  generaL 
Within  it  there  fall  others  that  are  more  particular.  The  deter- 
mining  desires  are  mixed  as  regards,  on  the  one  hand,  egoiam 

^  The  analogy  worked  out  iB  thU  paper  was  roughly  aog^led  in  my  sioie  A 
Fairalkl  b$twim%  Mkmomicat  and  Politiatl  Theory  io  Ihe  Boovoiao  Jouvjcju.  te 
laDA,  190ft. 

*  Lo  Boo  :  La  ptifchoioffu  eUs  fouUs^  pL  i. 
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and  altruism,  on  the  other,  means  and  ends.  First,  in  both 
departments  they  are  partly  solf-regarding  and  partly  extra  re- 
garding. Just  as  some  persons  desire  tea  for  their  own  use  and 
others  for  purposes  of  charity,  so  some  desire  the  passage  of  a  law 
with  a  view  to  their  private  gain,  and  others  because  they 
believe  that  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Nor  are  these  two  motives  generally  separated  from  one  another 
and  distributed  among  different  persons ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
almost  invariably  blended.  Secondly,  in  both  cases  the  object 
desired  may  be  desired  either  as  means,  or  as  end,  or  partly  as 
one  and  partly  as  the  other.  Thus,  aii  economic  acquisition  may 
be  sought  chiefly  for  its  indirect  use  in  facilitating  the  passage 
of  a  law,  or  a  law  for  the  help  it  will  give  toward  the  gratification 
of  economic  aims. 

Furthermore,  the  desire  for  a  particular  commodity  or  law  is 
not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  circumstances  of  that  object 
alone.  It  waj,  indeed,  be  thus  self-sufficing,  but  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  some  function  of  the  supply  of  other  commodities  or  laws 
that  serve  as  complements  to,  or  substitutes  for  it.  For  example, 
the  desire  for  tea  depends  partly  on  the  quantity  of  sugar  avail- 
able, and  the  desire  for  a  law  against  duelling  on  the  existence 
of  an  adequate  provision  of  legal  tribunals. 

§3*  In  the  second  place,  in  both  departments,  desires  do  not 
operate  upon  events  directly.  Before  ideas  can  become  forces 
they  must  be  translated  into  effective  demand.  Effective  demand, 
howevit-,  is  not  based  mcjely  on  desire,  nor  is  its  intensity  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  desire.  In  economics  it  means,  as  every- 
body knows,  desire  for  a  commodity  or  service  conjoined  with  the 
possession  of  purchasing  power.  In  politics  it  means  desire  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  conjoined  with  the  means  of  influencing  the 
legislative  machine.  These  means  consist  partly  in  the  reserve 
power  of  physical  force,  whereby  a  real  control  may  be  exercised 
over  a  government  legally  quite  independent  of  the  classes  con- 
cerned.* In  a  democratic  country,  in  ordinary  times,  they  are 
broadly  equivalent  to  voting  power. 

The  effective  demand  of  the  community,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  operating  force,  is  compounded  from  the  demands  of  the 
separate  members.  It  is  not,  however,  necessarily  compounded 
by  mere  summation,  for  the  parts  may  be  mutually  dependent 
on  one  another.  Thus,  in  economics  the  demand  of  A  may  be 
partially  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  commodity  possessed  by 

1  Diotjr  ithowfl  ihfti  WaIi^^  *  ^na  wst  pliftble  to  this  lype  ol  iofluenoe 

(ram  olMMt  noi  pommmm  \  11), 
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B  and  vice  versA,  so  that  mere  summation  would  be  faUacious.^ 
Similarly,  in  politics,  the  opinion  of  an  assemblage  of  persons 
may  be  quite  different  from — sometimes  superior,  sometimes  in- 
ferior to — the  sum  of  the  opinions  of  the  individuals  assembled. 
In  economic  and  political  theory  alike,  *'We  should  not  yield 
ourselves  to  the  illusion  that  the  individual  is  fitted  up  with  bis 
essentials  all  by  himself,  and  that  then  society  is  constituted  by 
the  aggregation  of  such  single  specimens.  The  individual  is,  in 
fact,  the  later  product ;  and  disengages  himself  into  his  indepen- 
dent wholeness  as  the  ripest  fruit  of  a  collective  development."  ■ 

The  last  point  need  not,  perhaps,  be  pressed.  From  the 
general  relation  between  desire  and  effective  demand  there  follow, 
however,  two  important  conclusions.  The  first  is  that,  even 
where  desires  remain  unaltered,  the  demand  built  on  these  desires 
may  be  modified.  In  economics  this  occiurs  when  the  wealth  of 
the  various  classes  in  the  community  is  varied ;  in  politics  when 
the  constitutional  machine  is  reformed  so  as  to  extend  or  other- 
wise remodel  the  franchise.  In  economics  changes  of  this  kind 
are  gradual.  In  politics,  in  the  absence  of  automatic  schemes  for 
the  redistribution  of  seats,  such  as  have  been  introduced  into 
Australasia  and  the  Transvaal,  they  are  abrupt. 

The  second  conclusion  that  follows  is  that,  when  the  desire  for 
any  given  commodity  or  law  rises,  the  effective  demand  for  it  need 
not  rise,  unless  the  desire  for  other  commodities  or  laws  has  not 
risen.  If  these  have  risen,  the  increase  of  intensity  among  them 
may  draw  off  so  much  of  the  available  money  or  political  energy, 
that  the  given  desire,  despite  its  own  increase,  may  be  mani- 
fested in  an  effective  demand  actually  smaller  than  before. 

§4.  In  economics  and  politics  alike  Demand  calls  out  Supply. 
In  the  one  case  the  suppliers  are  the  producers  of  goods 
and  services;  in  the  other,  they  are  the  wielders  of  the 
legislative  machine.  No  doubt  the  object  supplied  is  different 
in  the  two  cases.  In  economics  it  is  usually  divisible  into 
small  units.  In  politics,  however,  a  law  is  in  general  either 
passed  or  not  passed.  It  is  true  that  local  option  and  contracting- 
out  clauses  are  sometimes  introduced ;  but,  even  with  these,  there 
is  a  substantial  difference  between  the  large  packets  in  which  legis- 
lative goods  arc  supplied  and  the  marginal  increments  familiar 
to  economic  theory.  This  difference  leads  to  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  the  significance  of  the  phrase  *  *  Demand  calls 
out  Supply,'*  as  used  in  the  two  spheres.     In  economics  it  means 

^  Cf.  my  paper— /Sowuj  Remarks  on  Utility^  Economic  Journal. 
"  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  11,  32. 
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that  an  increafie  of  demand  cauees  a  greater  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity to  be  supplied.  In  politics,  however,  since  the  commodity 
ifl  a  single  unit,  this  quantitative  relation  does  not  subsist.  Rather, 
the  object  is  either  produced  or  not  produced  according  as  the 
demand  is  above  or  below  a  certain  level.  Demand  calls  out 
supply  when,  by  rising  beyond  that  level,  it  brings  the  object  into 
being.  In  politics,  therefore,  the  ultimate  adjustment  is  much 
rougher  than  in  the  generality  of  economic  problems. 

§5.  Though,  however,  the  goal  of  adjustment  differs  in  these 
respects,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  route  by  which  it  is 
reached.  In  the  first  place,  in  economics  and  politico  alike 
supply  invariably  lags  behind  demand.  In  the  one  it  is  a 
commonplace  that  supply  often  reaches  its  maximum  when  the 
tide  of  demand  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  ebb.  In  the  other 
**  it  may  well  happen  that  an  innovation  is  carried  through  at  a 
time  when  the  teachers  who  supplied  the  arguments  in  its  favour 
are  in  their  graves,  or  even^and  this  is  well  worth  noting— when 
in  the  world  of  speculation  a  movement  has  already  set  in  against 
ideas  which  are  exerting  their  full  effect  in  the  world  of  action 
and  legislation/' ' 

In  the  second  place ,  the  factors  that  determine  the  extent  of 
the  lagging  are  very  similar  in  the  two  spheres.  In  economics 
this  laggiug  is  least  in  regard  to  commodities  the  natural 
machinery  for  whose  production  can  be  readily  altered  in  amount 
and  character.  In  politics  it  is  least  when  the  moral  machinery 
for  effecting  legislative  change  can  be  readily  adapted  or  renewed. 
The  degree  of  readiness  depends  in  both  cases  partly  on  the 
l»bysical  construction  of  the  machinery  and  pai*tly  on  the  other 
uses  in  which  it  is  liable  to  be  employed. 

Physical  constmction  is,  of  course,  important.  In  economics 
it  is  obvious  that  simple  machinery  can  be  constnicted  more 
rapidly  than  complex,  and  that,  therefore,  the  supply  of  those 
commodities  that  are  made  with  simple  machines  will  lag  least 
behind  demand.  In  politics,  again,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
caste  system,  or  a  traditionary  reverence  for  governing  families,  or 
long  terms  of  appointment  for  legislators  greatly  extends  the  time 
required  to  make  machinery  capable  of  supplying  the  new  demand. 
On  the  other  hand,  institutions  that  provide  for  frequent  elections 
or  other  formfi  of  appeal  to  the  people  lessen  the  time  required. 

The  extent  of  the  interval  of  lagging  does  not,  however,  depend 
solely  on  the  way  in  which  the  machinery  of  supply  is  constituted. 
It  is  also  inar*»  n  respect  of  any  object  if  that  machinery  is  also 
^,  Um  and  Opinion,  p,  17. 
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same  character  in  the  history  of  the  English  Reform  Acts,  mv- 
riage  laws,  and  EducatioD  Acts.^ 

This  reflex  influence  of  supply  upon  demand,  besidcB  indicat- 
ing the  great  responsibility  of  legislators  and  merchants,  senrfie 
partly  to  explain  the  large  measure  of  continuity  that  prerailB 
in  the  production  alike  of  commodities  and  of  legislation.  The 
supply  of  a  commodity  once  undertaken  is  not  readily  dropped, 
partly  indeed  for  fear  of  the  loss  involved  in  scrapping  plant,  but 
partly  because,  when  consumers  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  commodity,  their  demand  for  it  is  by  that  very  fact  rendered 
more  extensive  than  it  was  before.  In  like  manner  in  politics, 
when  a  measure  has  been  passed,  the  community  adapts  itself  to 
the  new  conditions.  The  loss  and  disturbance  involved  in  repeal 
would  therefore  be  much  greater  than  any  that  could  have  fol* 
lowed  fi-om  a  refusal  to  pass  it  in  the  first  instance.  The  Chinese 
Labour  Ordinance  of  the  Transvaal  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the 
same  way,  custom  avails  to  establish  the  position  of  a  minister 
who  has  once,  perhaps  quite  independently  of  general  opinion, 
been  raised  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  front  bench  rank. 

Nor  is  the  influence  which  suppliers  may  exercise  on  demand 
limited  by  their  power  of  actually  pro^lucing  some  object  and 
exhibiting  it  as  a  model  for  popular  instruction,  A  similar  effect 
may  be  brought  about  by  advertisement.  By  this  means  demand 
can  be  created  without  any  preliminary  experimental  supply.  The 
method,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  economic  sphere,  needs  no  com- 
ment. In  the  political  sphere  its  analogue  is  foimd  in  an  agita- 
tion by  some  leading  politician,  a  member,  for  instance,  of  the 
Inner  Cabinet.  In  this  way  it  is  always  possible  that  a  pro- 
posal, hitherto  regarded  as  academic,  may  be  brought  into  the 
sphere  of  **  practical  politics/'  Prominent  illustrations  are  Glad- 
stone's conversion  to  Home  Rule  and  Mr,  Chamberlain's  repu- 
diation of  Free  Trade.  In  both  these  cases  demand  was  pro- 
foundly modified  by  the  action  of  the  controllers  of  supply* 

Finally,  in  economies  and  politics  alike,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  suppliers  cannot  actually  alter  the  character  of  demand, 
but  can  take  advantage  of  the  fluctuations  which  naturally  oocur 
in  it.  In  the  case  of  durable  commodities  owners  can  hold  up 
their  supply  till  such  time  as  they  think  the  demand  has  reached 
its  highest  and  then  offer  to  sell.  This  is  done  in  land  speculation, 
and  also,  for  short  periods,  in  the  marketing  of  seasonal  articles 
like  cotton.  Under  the  English  Parliamentary  system  an  exactly 
similar  power  is  wielded  by  Minist-crs.  For,  subject  to  the  Sep- 
*  I^w  and  OpinUm,  pp.  41-6* 
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that  an  increase  of  demand  causes  a  greater  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity to  be  supplied.  In  politics,  however,  since  the  commodity 
is  a  single  unit,  this  quantitative  relation  does  not  subsist.  Rather, 
the  object  is  either  produced  or  not  produced  according  as  the 
demand  is  above  or  below  a  certain  level.     Demand  calls  out 

.iupply  when,  by  rising  beyond  that  level,  it  brin^^s  the  object  into 

'being.     In  politics,  therefore,  the  ultimate*  adjustment  is  much 
rougher  than  in  the  generality  of  economic  problems. 

§5.  Though,  however,  the  goal  of  adjustment  differs  in  these 
respects,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  route  by  which  it  is 
reached.  In  the  first  place,  in  economics  and  politics  alike 
supply  invariably  lags  behind  demand.  In  the  one  it  is  a 
commonplace  that  supply  often  reaches  its  maximum  when  the 
tide  of  demand  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  ebb.  In  the  other 
**  it  may  well  happen  that  an  innovation  is  carried  through  at  a 
time  when  the  teachers  who  supplied  the  arguments  in  its  favour 
are  in  their  graves,  or  even — and  this  is  well  worth  noting — when 
in  the  world  of  speculation  a  movement  has  already  sot  in  against 
ideas  which  are  exerting  their  full  effect  in  the  world  of  action 

fand  legislation.*"  * 

In  the  second  place,  the  factors  that  determine  the  extent  of 
the  lagging  are  very  similar  in  the  two  spheres.  In  economics 
this  lagging  is  least  in  regard  to  commodities  the  natural 
machinery  for  whose  production  can  be  readily  altered  in  amount 
and  character.  In  politics  it  is  least  when  the  moral  machinery 
for  effecting  legislative  change  can  be  readily  adapted  or  renewed. 
The  degree  of  readiness  depends  in  both  cases  partly  on  the 
physical  construction  of  the  machinery  and  partly  on  the  other 
uses  in  which  it  is  liable  to  be  employed. 

Physical  construction  is,  of  course,  important.  In  economics 
it  is  obvious  that  simple  machinery  can  be  constructed  more 
rapidly  than  complex,  and  that,  therefore,  the  supply  of  those 
>mmodities  that  are  made  with  simple  machines  will  lag  least 
behind  demand.  In  poHtics,  again,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
caste  system,  or  a  traditionary  reverence  for  governing  families,  or 
long  terms  of  appointment  for  legislators  greatly  extends  the  time 
required  to  make  machinery  capable  of  supplying  the  new  demand. 
On  the  other  hand,  institutions  that  provide  for  frequent  elections 
or  other  forms  of  appeal  to  the  people  lessen  the  time  required. 

The  extent  of  the  interval  of  lagging  does  not,  however,  de|)end 
solely  on  the  way  in  which  the  machinery  of  supply  is  constituted. 

^Jt  is  also  increased  in  respect  of  any  object  if  that  machinery  is  i»' 

*  Dicey,  Ldto  and  Opimon^  p.  17. 
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ourselves  what  we  like.  Thus  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
altruism,  rather  than  the  spontaneous  expression  of  egoism,  conrc* 
sponds  to  our  deepest  judgment,  the  judgment  of  our  best  self,  as 
to  the  good  or  evil  in  human  life.*'  ^  Even,  therefore,  if  it  were 
true  that  the  freedom  of  each  did  conduce  to  a  maximum  satisfac- 
tion of  the  desires  of  all,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  conduced  to 
their  maximum  good  or  true  satisfaction.  This  conclusion  is 
obviously  applicable  to  both  economics  and  politics. 

Secondly,  the  argument  is  erroneous  in  its  inference.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  conjoint  pursuit  by  each  of  his  individual  interest 
necessarily  tends  to  forward  the  general  interest.  For — apart 
from  the  formal  failure  of  such  an  inference — desires  are  not  in 
general  commensurate  with  the  power  of  securing  their  ful&lnaent. 
In  economics  very  various  intensities  of  desire  may  be  reprcsentcjd 
by  equal  demand  prices,  owing  to  variations  either  in  the  purchas* 
ing  power  of  different  persons,  or  in  the  temperament  of  persons 
of  equal  purchasing  power.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  argued  that, 
because  free  competition  maximises  apparent  satisfaction  in  terms 
of  money,  it  must  maximise  real  satisfaction.  In  political  demo* 
cracy  the  analogue  of  purchasing  power,  namely »  voting  power,  is 
indeed  equal  for  all ;  but  the  disharmony  due  to  variations  of 
temperament  among  the  citizens  remains.  The  demand  of  a 
person  who  desires  a  particular  law  very  little  is  as  effective  as 
that  of  one  who  desires  it  very  much,  and  the  aversion  of  a 
majority,  merely  because  it  is  a  majority,  may  nullify  a  much 
more  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  a  minority.  The  doctrine  of 
Maxi7nu7n  Satisfaction  thus  fails  in  much  the  same  way  in  each 
of  the  two  sciences. 

A.  C.  Pioou 

1  Praciical  Ethics,  p.  SIO.  rfofessor  Sorley  BtiggetU  th&t  the  root  of  Ihii 
divergence  m&y  lie  in  Ihe  circomBtance  thut  **  the  individtial  inkeB  u  the  gnlde  of 
hie  own  action  the  egoistic&l  qualities  wbtob  give  fiuooegs  in  the  iitruggte  bdtw««Q 
different  individualR,  but  recomineud$  in  nU  bis  fellowd  in  the  same  oonimuntty  that 
Ibey  fbould  cultivate  those  altmi^tio  qualities  which  will  lead  to  the  advantage  ot 
■ooiely/'    {Recmt  T^dencUt  m  Ethics,  p.  75.) 


REVIEWS 

The  Taxation  of  the  Liquor  Trade.  By  Josbph  Rowntbbb  and 
Abthub  Shebwell.  (London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. ,  Ltd. 
Vol.  I.     Pp.  537.     10s.  6d.) 

This  book  is  the  first  serious  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  sale  (as  distinct  from  the  manu- 
facture) of  intoxicant  drinks  from  the  economist's  standpoint.  No 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  Messrs.  Eowntree  and  Sherwell's 
earlier  work  on  the  temperance  question  needs  to  be  told  that 
this  book  contains  the  records  of  a  vast  amount  of  careful  research. 

A  severe  criticism  of  the  **  temperance  policy  "  of  the  London 
County  Council  leads  our  authors  to  state  their  own  theory  of 
reduction  : — "  While  we  are  spending  time  and  effort  and  money, 
and  incurring  great  risks,  in  our  endeavour  to  secure  a  reduction 
of  licences,  we  could  easily  effect  a  greater  reduction  than  the 
most  ardent  temperance  reformer  anticipates  by  a  simple  but  just 
revision  of  the  licence  duties." 

The  licence  duties,  as  fixed  in  1880,  are  : — £3  10s.  for  a  beer- 
house, j94  for  a  wine  and  beer  licence  (each  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  house),  and  for  a  spirit  or  "full*'  licence  a  sum 
rising  from  J94  10s.  for  a  house  worth  less  than  £10  a  year  to 
£60  for  one  worth  over  £700.  Chapter  VI.  shows  what  absurd 
results  follow  from  this  scale  of  duties  :  — 

A  house  rated  at   £46  pays  44  per  cent. 
>»         >»  76     „     88        „ 

360     „      14        „ 
»»         II        2,000     ,,        3        ,, 

The  scale  of  charges  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  displays 
similar  inequalities,  and  "in  the  case  of  public  houses  assessed 
at  more  than  £400  annual  value,  the  publican  contributes  more 
to  the  compensation  fund  than  he  does  to  the  revenue." 

The  chief  anomaly  of  both  scales  is  the  **  arbitrary  maximum 
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limit  at  a  comparatively  low  point."  In  London  alone  453 
ordinary  public  houses  are  rated  at  d07OO  and  upwards,  and  only 
pay  £60  each,  while  28  of  them  are  worth  over  de3,000  a  year. 
Yet  small  houses  worth  less  than  £50  manage  to  pay  duties  equal 
to  from  44  to  60  per  cent.  It  may  well  be  said  that  "  the  in- 
equality is  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  almost  incredible." 

**The  inadequacy  of  the  taxation  imposed  upon  publicans  in 
this  country  receives  further  and  greater  emphasis  when  we 
compare  the  licence  duties  charged  here  with  the  duties  charged 
in  the  United  States."  Seventeen  States  have  a  fixed  minimum 
to  which  the  county  and  municipal  authorities  may,  and  usually 
do,  add  charges  of  their  own,  in  addition  to  the  universal  federal 
tax  of  £5  ]  and  twenty-two  States  adopt  the  population  basis, 
usually  with  local  power  of  increase.  Taking  all  cities  in  the 
States  "  with  a  population  of  30,000  and  upwards,  the  average 
rate  of  licence  duty  is  more  than  five  times  the  average  rate 
charged  in  similar  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom" — ».6.,  j£147 
instead  of  £27  ;  and  in  twenty-one  New  England  cities  the  average 
is  actually  £268.  This  disparity  does  not  arise  entirely  from  the 
smaller  number  of  licences,  for  122  American  cities  yield 
£7,395,000,  as  against  £816,000  in  164  EngUsh  cities— i.e.,  £413 
per  1,000  instead  of  £41.  To  compare  similar  towns — Boston 
receives  ten  times  as  much  from  licences  as  Manchester,  while 
on  the  Greater  New  York  basis  London  would  receive  an  excess 
over  its  present  revenue  of  £2,787,000,  **or  a  sum  equal  to  a 
rate  of  Is.  4d." 

In  small  towns  similar  high  duties  prevail,  and  sometimes  in 
rural  districts  they  are  deliberately  fixed  at  a  prohibitive  figure. 
Speaking  of  Mississippi  (with  no  city  of  over  15,000  inhabitants), 
which  has  a  minimum  duty  of  £185  for  a  **  town  "  and  £245  for 
a  "city,"  our  authors  say  :— "  The  effect  of  this  high  rate  of 
taxation  is  naturally  to  restrict  the  number  of  saloons,  and  in 
this  way  it  subserves  temperance  interests.*'  The  converse  of 
this  appears  in  Louisiana.  Its  chief  city,  New  Orleans,  **  has 
an  exceptionally  low  standard  of  licence  taxation,"  and  **  the 
result  is  an  excessive  number  of  saloons."  Elsewhere  in  the 
State  *'  the  system  of  high  licence  largely  prevails,  with  results 
that  are  said  to  be  eminently  satisfactory." 

In  New  York  State  high  licence  stamped  out  the  small  beer- 
houses, reduced  the  number  of  saloons,  added  two  and  a  half 
millions  to  the  revenue,  and  halved  the  cost  of  collecting  it. 
*'The  annual  revenue  from  liquor  licences  in  the  single  city 
of  New  York  exceeds  by  upwards  of  £100,000  the  total  annual 
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revenue  from  licences  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom/* 
Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell  may  well  conclude  that,  '*  judged 
by  the  standards  of  licence  taxation  enforced  in  all  communities 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  standards  imposed  in  this  country 
are  extraordinarily  inadequate.*' 

And  the  balance  is  ncft  redressed  by  a  lower  taxation  of  alcohol 
in  the  New  World-  Spirits,  indeed,  pay  only  Ss*  6d.  per  gallon 
instead  of  lis.,  but  spirit-dealers  pay  from  £40  to  £5W.  Beer, 
too,  owung  to  our  **  war  taxation,'*  pays  a  little  loss,  but  brewers 
pay  from  £10  to  £1,220,  In  1896  (the  latest  available  year)  the 
total  yield  of  liquor  taxation  in  the  States  was  31  millions  (11 
from  licences),  or  10s.  2d.  per  gallon  of  alcohol.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  it  was  34^  millions  (2  from  licences),  or  Ss.  3d.  per 
gallon  (now  98.  Id.).  Taxation  in  Massachusetts  produces 
lis.  2id,,  and  16s.  2id.  in  New  York. 

What  actual  reforms  do  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell  pro- 
pose? Regarding  rental  value  by  itself  as  unsatisfactoi-y »  they 
examine^  and  reject,  five  other  suggested  bases  of  taxation  ; — 
(i)  A  **  fixed  uniform  charge  **  is  inadequate  in  towns  and  pro- 
hibitive in  the  country;  (ii)  A  *'  fixed  minimum  with  local  powers 
of  increase  '*  works  well  in  America,  but  is  open  to  the  objections 
urged  against  No.  (i) ;  (iii)  **  Declared  value/*  the  basis  of  com- 
pensation as  well  as  of  taxation,  was  proposed  by  the  majority 
of  Lord  Peers  Commission,  but  compensation  is  a  temporary 
expedient;  (iv)  **  Amount  of  trade  done'*  presents  practical  diffi- 
culties, and,  I  may  add,  would  amount  to  a  further  tax  on  alcohol ; 
(v)  **  Population,**  which  is  now  adopted  in  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  twenty-two  American  States,  **ha8  much  to  com- 
mend it,**  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  semi-rural  districts,  and  a 
difference  between  main  thoroughfares  and  small  streets  in  the 
same  town. 

Our  authors  finally  adopt  the  system  of  '*  Public  Tender,"  with 
which  they  w  ould  combine  a  '  *  statutory  minimum  duty  propor- 
tioned lo  the  pi>puIation.'*  a  time-limit,  and  the  present  require- 
ments of  **  character  and  fitness  in  the  licensee.**  This  system 
**  has  been  found  to  operate  with  complete  success  **  in  Sweden, 
it  **  would  automatically  determine  and  secure  to  the  community 
the  full  commercial  value  of  a  particular  hcence,"  and  prevent 
claims  for  "alleged  vested  interests.**  This  is,  no  doubt,  true, 
but  I  do  not  sec  clearly  how  public  tender  can  be  applied  success- 
fully  to  existing  hotels  and  tlieatres. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  book  is  by  far  the  most 
important  work  on  the  English  licensing  system  that  has  yet 
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appeared.  It  should  be  rt?ad  by  all  economUts  and  social  re* 
fonnerfl,  and  it  may  be  recommendeii  especially  to  the  CbariceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  finance  committees  of  county  councils. 
Finally,  it  indicates  that  financial  readjustment  which  must  pre- 
cede all  practical  temperance  reform, 

J,  E.  Allen 


Cotton  Spinning  and  Manufacturing  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  T.  W.  Uttley,  B.A.,  Gartaide  Scholar, 
(Manchester;  The  UiiiverBity  Press,  1905,  Pp.  lii.,  69. 
Demy  8vo,     Is,  net.) 

This  ia  the  second  volume  of  the  ''  Economic  Series"  of  the 
Publications  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  and  the  first  of 
the  *'  Gartside  Eeports/'  In  1902,  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  jubilee  of  the  Owens  College,  Mr.  John  Henry 
Gartside,  of  Manchester,  a  wealthy  bleacher  and  calico-printer, 
gave  ilO^OOO,  to  establish,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  a  series  of 
scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  "Gartside  Scholarships  of 
Commerce  and  Industries."  These  scholarships  are  tenable  by 
students  of  the  Manchester  University  for  two  years.  The  holders 
must  be  of  British  nationality,  and  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-three  years.  They  must  be  acquainted  with  two 
modern  languages  besides  English,  of  which  German,  as  a  rule, 
must  be  one.  The  purj[30Be  is  to  enable  students  to  go  abroad 
to  study  commerce  and  industries,  and  the  examinations  to  be 
passed  prior  to  election  must  include  modem  languages, 
chemistry,  geography,  the  elements  of  economics,  modern 
history,  and  the  elements  of  English  manufacturing,  especially 
textile  industries.  Part  of  the  time  must  be  spent  in  either  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  or  the  United  States  of  America,  but  study 
and  travel  in  some  other  country  or  countries  is  also  permitted".  It 
is  stipulated  that  the  scholars  shall  make  formal  reports  to  the 
authorities  of  the  University  and  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  appointed  as  electors,  who  shall  cause  them  to  be  pub- 
lished if  considered  valuable.  The  scholarships  are  to  be  worth 
about  £80  each  per  annum  for  the  time  spent  in  England,  about 
£160  per  annum  for  the  time  spent  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  about  £250  per  annum  for  the  time  spent  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  present  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  author's  visit  to 
various  cotton-mills  in  the  United  States.  The  densest  con- 
centration of  cotton  manufacturing  in  America  is,  he  tells  us, 
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still  in  New  England,  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  As  is  well  known,  however,  there  has 
been  in  recent  years  a  very  rapid  increase  of  cotton-spinning  in 
the  Southern  States,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cotton  plantations.  This 
advance  has  been  mainly  in  ring  frame  spinning,  which  implies 
the  production  of  relatively  coarser  counts  of  yarn  in  the  Southern 
States  than  in  the  Northern  States.  King  spinning  does  not 
require  such  highly  skilled  labour  as  *'mule**  spinning,  and, 
moreover,  the  "  troublesomeness  "  of  the  American  mule  spin- 
ners' union  is  said  to  have  stimulated  the  adoption  of  the  newest 
method.  Mr.  Uttley  presents  some  interesting  comparisons  of 
the  costs  of  production  by  the  Northrop,  or  Draper,  looms,  and 
the  ordinary  plain  looms.  The  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
former  is  shown  to  be,  even  in  America,  very  much  less  than 
might  be  supposed,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  higher  capital 
expenditure  at  present  represented  by  the  automatic  loom.  In 
Lancashire,  apart  from  this  consideration,  the  greater  variety  of 
the  cotton  goods  produced  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in 
connection  with  the  apparently  less  adaptable  character  of  the 
new  looms.  Mr.  Uttley*s  comparisons  seem  to  have  been  worked 
out  with  much  painstaking  care.  Even  in  America  the  new 
looms  will  have  to  be  run  at  a  higher  speed,  or  be  worked  more 
economically,  or  come  down  in  price,  before  competing  very 
effectively  with  the  plain  looms  at  Fall  River,  for  instance.  Some 
interesting  details  respecting  the  housing  of  the  operatives  in 
different  localities  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  other  costs  and 
conditions  of  labour  there,  are  also  given.  As  a  whole,  the  mills 
of  the  Southern  States  are  said  to  compare  favourably  with  the 
Northern  mills.  Water  power,  an  important  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  cotton  industry  even  in  New^  England, 
is  very  largely  employed  in  the  Southern  States,  particularly  in 
Georgia,  and  is  likely  to  come  into  further  use  as  the  source  of 
electric  power,  which  will  render  the  location  of  the  mill  at  the 
foot  of  the  water-fall  no  longer  necessary.  The  negro  does  not 
seem  to  be  destined  to  enter  largely  into  the  labour  supply  of 
the  Southern  cotton-mills ;  his  intellect  is  not  improved  by  the 
noise  and  monotony  of  the  machinery,  and  his  erratic  nature,  as 
compared  with  white  operatives,  makes  him  unsuitable  to  the 
industry.  He  requires  more  supervising  than  he  is  worth  in  a 
cotton -mill.  With  reference  to  child  labour  the  conclusion  seems 
unavoidable  that  the  organisation  of  the  Southern  cotton-mill 
industry  is,  after  all,  somewhat  primitive ;  the  excuse  is  that  tht: 
paid  operatives  *  *  bring  in  their  little  brothers  and  sisters  to  help 
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them  in  the  mill/'  the  managers  declining  responsibility  on  the 
ground  that  the  children  are  not  wage-earners.  Mr.  Uttley 
declares  that,  in  this  particular,  "the  Southern  manufacturer 
is  pecuUarly  blind.**  Nearly  all  the  Southern  States— Georgia 
is  an  admitted  exception — have  laws  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  children  below  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  but  only  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  where  the  minimum  is  fourteen  years,  are 
inspectors  employed  to  enforce  the  law.  Shortness  of  working 
capital  is  said  to  be  a  weakness  peculiar  to  the  South.  The  ten- 
dency there  is  to  avoid  the  towns  and  construct  an  entirely  new 
settlement  when  building  a  new  mill.  Space  for  increase  of 
plant  is  generally  allowed.  Something  very  nearly  approaching 
the  truck  system  seems  to  be  in  vogue,  and  in  South  Carolina 
a  fortnight's  wages  are  always  held  in  hand  by  the  employers. 
Mr.  Uttley  gives  some  account  of  what  he  calls  fine  spinning  and 
weaving  in  the  Southern  States.  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
very  exact  investigation  by  experts  is  required,  and  would  be  of 
value.  I  have  reasons  for  receiving  statements  respecting 
**  fine  "  spinning  in  America  with  some  scepticism. 

It  is  always  useful  and  interesting  to  have  descriptions  of  what 
our  industrial  neighbours  and  competitors  are  doing;  and  the 
advantages  of  travel  to  a  student  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon. 
But  it  would  perhaps  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  direct  practical 
importance  of  such  books  as  these  Gartside  reports  are  likely  to 
prove  to  national  industry  and  trade.  Lancashire  mill  owners, 
machinists,  and  merchants  keep  themselves  well  informed  on  all 
technical  matters  through  their  own  agents  or  employes,  or  by 
means  of  their  own  personal  investigations  and  travel ;  and  the 
practical  expert  will,  as  a  rule,  be  likely  to  understand  much 
more  than  the  academically  trained  student.  It  is  perhaps  desir- 
able to  utter  this  warning  in  justice  to  an  industry  so  highly 
organised  as  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry.  It  is  even  con- 
ceivable that  students  turned  out  under  Mr.  Gartside's  generous 
scheme  may  prove  more  useful  to  our  competitors  than  to  our- 
selves, in  consequence  of  their  travels  giving  them  opportunities 
of  obtaining  employment  in  foreign  and  colonial  enterprises,  for 
which  some  knowledge  and  experience  of  our  own  older  under- 
takings may  be  of  value.  There  has  been,  perhaps,  in  recent 
years,  too  strong  a  tendency  to  assume  that  the  13ritish  producer 
has  everything  to  learn  from  his  imitators ;  and,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  advertisement,  it  may  be  wished  that  a  little  more  should  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  The  utility  of  Mr.  Uttley's  book  would 
be  increased  if  it  included  a  glossary  explaining  the  peculiarly 
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American  terms  not  infrequently  found  in  his  pages;  a  new 
vocabulary  has  sprung  up  in  the  American  cotton  industry. 
Objection  may  be  properly  expressed  to  the  revival  of  the  term 
"hands/'  as  applied  to  the  labourers.  Since  Carlyle's  attack 
upon  it,  the  word  in  this  sense  had  almost  disappeared  from 
Lancashire,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  term  ''operatives." 
"Hands"  has  lately  been  coming  into  use  again  by  some  of 
the  younger  writers  on  industrial  topics.  It  is  an  unpleasant 
reminder  of  the  bad  old  days. 

F.  J.  Faraday 

Ethics  and  Moral  Science,  By  L6vy-Bruhl.  Translated  by 
Elizabeth  Lee.  (London:  Constable  and  Co.,  1905. 
Pp.  xii,  233.) 

The  main  thesis  of  this  essay  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words  : 
it  is  an  elaborate  argument  for  the  position  that  ethics  must  be 
based  on  a  scientific  sociology  and  that  a  "  rational  art  '*  of  social 
practice  must  be  dependent  upon  a  previous  "science  of  social 
laws.'-  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  this  previous  science  has 
still  to  be  constructed,  and  that  "  the  rational  ethical  art  "  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  thing  hoped  for,  rather  than  even 
approximately  realised.  By  a  scientific  sociology  the  author 
understands  a  sociology  which  consists  in  substituting  the 
methodical  effort  to  "know"  for  the  philosophical  reflection 
which  seeks  to  "understand."  Comte's  sociology,  for  example, 
**  was  still  a  philosophy  of  history,"  and  was  further  vitiated  by 
an  attempt  to  combine  a  rehgious  with  a  scientific  attitude 
towards  the  same  "ethical  or  social  reality."  Contemporary 
sociologists,  again,  with  the  exception  of  Durkheim  and  his 
school,  are  infected  by  a  craving  after  the  "intelligibility"  of 
social  phenomena  as  a  whole  as  distinct  from  the  exact  knowledge 
of  particular  facts  and  particular  laws.  "  Sociology  now  aims 
at  being  exactly  positive.  Veritably  physical,  it  tends  to  divide 
itself,  like  its  elder  sister,  physics,  into  a  multiplicity  of  sciences 
distinct  and  connected,  each  with  special  tools  for  its  work,  and 
special  processes  and  methods." 

We  may  freely  concede  to  Professor  L6vy-Bruhl  that  the 
attempt  to  **  understand  "  has  not  always  been  duly  balanced  by 
the  effort  to  "know,"  and  that  the  historical  method  has  been 
more  often  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

But  have  not  the  exponents  of  the  historical  method  them- 
selves contributed  something  to  the  criticism  of  its  claim,  not 
merely  to  supplement,  but  to  supersede  any  other  method? 
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II:  is  triia  tb^it  what  ethics  studies  is  an  ''is/*  but  it  is  also 
an  "  is  "  which  is  the  conception  of  an  '*  ought  to  be/'  Ethical 
facts  are,  in  short,  judgraents  of  value,  and  the  order  of  values 
has  an  '' objective"  validity  of  its  own,  quite  as  much  as  the 
order  of  nature.  How  is  it  possible  to  trace  the  history  of  moral 
ideas  without  introducing  conceptions  of  value  at  every  point? 
How  can  the  comparative  study  of  moral  institutiona  be  purely 
empirical?  And  though  it  is  true  that  the  natural  history  of 
morals  is  the  history  of  social  conditions ,  it  does  not  follow  that 
moral  ideas  are  fully  accounted  for  by  being  resolved  into  their 
historical  antecedents,  or  the  ** series"  of  social  phenomena  in 
general.  Nor  is  it  at  all  evident  that  a  "  rational  art  "  of  social 
practice— which  consists,  or  rather  is  to  consist,  in  ''modifying 
the  given  ethical  reality  of  rational  processes  for  the  good  of 
human  interests  ''—has  to  wait  upon  the  consensus  of  sociological 
science.  Institutions,  customs,  laws,  and  the  ideas  of  which 
they  are  expression  have  not  only  a  past»  but  a  present  signifi- 
cance—a significance  which  lies  in  their  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  the  time.  Professor  Bruhl  holds  that  we  can  only  *' ration- 
ally **  decide  for  or  against  the  preservation  or  acceptation  of  this 
or  that  ethical  practice  **  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  positive 
science  of  social  reality."  Is  such  a  '*  positive  science"  ever 
likely  by  itself  to  supply  a  criterion  of  values?  Is  it  not  much 
more  Likely  to  divert  attention  from  the  practical  value  and 
immediate  promise  of  existing  tendencies?  Professor  L^vy- 
Bruhrs  insistence  on  a  disinterested  and  scientific  study  of  moral 
and  social  facts,  as  also  upon  the  solidarity  of  social  phenomena, 
is  excellent ;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  than  one  neglected 
element  in  a  theory  which  assimilates  ethical  to  physical  science, 
and  makes  history  not  the  handmaid,  but  the  mistress  of 
**  rational  ethical  or  social  art.**  A  merely  descriptive  and  his- 
torical ethics  neglects  the  central  question  of  ethical  interest — 
the  question  of  moral  valuation.  It  may  be  very  good  history, 
but  it  is  not  really  ethics. 

Though  we  cannot  regard  the  general  argument  as  free  from 
vagueness  or  confusion,  the  details  are  full  of  interest  and  sug- 
gestion, and  the  criticisms  of  current  tendencies  in  sociology,  as 
well  of  prevailing  systems  of  ethics,  are  often  very  pertinent. 
The  author,  as  might  be  expected,  takes  sufficient  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  * '  content  of  ethical  truths  ' '  is  modified  by 
changes  in  the  economic  **  series  '*  of  phenomena.  On  the  other 
hand,  **  historical  materialism  is  difificult  to  maintain  if  it  claims 
to  subordinate  all  evolution  of  society  to  its  economic  life." 
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The  translation  seems  adequate,  but  in  being  credited  with  the 
statement  that  truths  of  fact  are,  according  to  Locke,  ''invari- 
ably provable,"  the  author  is  undeservedly  misrepresented.  It 
should  have  been  "only  probable."  Sidney  Ball 

The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  By  Pierre 
Lbroy-Beaulibu.  Authorised  Translation  by  H.  Adding- 
ton  Bruce.  (New  York  and  London  :  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Co.,  1906.     Crown  8vo.     Pp.  vi.,  396.) 

We  can  easily  understand  (and  appreciate)  the  laudable 
patriotic  motive  which  may  have  led  to  the  translation,  primarily 
intended  for  Americans,  of  this  interesting  **  inventory  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  "  of 
the  present  century.  The  facts  and  figures  contained  in  the  suc- 
cessive chapters  form  a  very  handsome  testimony  to  the  com- 
manding place  already  taken  by  that  country,  and  to  the  yet 
more  brilliant  destiny  awaiting  its  inhabitants  in  the  approaching 
future.  The  French  author  states,  indeed,  that  he  has  drawn 
his  statistical  material  from  the  Report  of  the  Twelfth  Census, 
and  from  other  authoritative  official  and  private  publications, 
issued  by  Americans  themselves ;  and  he  adds  the  remark  that 
it  is  with  ''far  less  assurance  *'  that  he  submits  the  inferences 
which  he  has  drawn  from  facts  thus  obtained  and  from  personal 
observation.  His  **  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  economic  great- 
ness** of  the  States,  and  the  **  views**  he  "entertains"  about 
that  country's  '*  future,**  are  advanced,  accordingly,  with  becom- 
ing modesty,  and  his  book,  he  admits,  was  written  originally 
for  **  Old  World  readers.*' 

But  the  glowing  picture  drawn  therein  is,  we  think,  likely  to 
gratify  New  World  observers.  It  will,  we  beUeve,  minister  to  the 
pride  rather  than  foster  the  misgiving  of  the  American  people.  In 
their  own  expressive  slang  it  may  confirm  their  prevalent  belief 
that  they  can  **  lick  creation,"  for  it  shows  that  in  not  a  few 
important  spheres  of  economic  action  they  have  already  won  an 
evident  superiority  over  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  has  proved,  by  previous  in- 
vestigations into  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  important 
countries,  such  as  Eussia,  that  he  is  a  shrewd  and  informed 
observer,  does  not  fail  to  discriminate.  In  his  Preface  he  says 
that  he  has  *  *  striven  to  f re^  himself  from  the  error  of  confound- 
ing transitory  with  permanent  phenomena  *' ;  and  a  conspicuous 
instance  in  his  book  of  a  direct  conflict  with  popular  opinion  is 
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his  statement  that  the  huge  American  **  trusts*'  are  not  hkely  to 
survive  "acute  and  prolonged''  depression,  but  may,  on  the 
contrary,  afford  a  fresh  example  of  the  indiscreet  extravagant 
ambition  which  "o'erleaps  its  seL**  He  does  not  conceal  the 
disadvantage  of  the  American  climate  in  some  portions  of  the  area 
of  the  States  for  agricultural  production ;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
day  of  large  food  exports  is  already  passing  by.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  menace  offered  to  the  competing  countriea  of  the  older 
world  by  the  growing  tide  of  exports  of  manufactures  from  the 
States  is  but  at  the  commencement  of  that  large  development 
which  it  seems  certain  to  attain ,  in  spite  of  the  rising  demand  of 
the  immense  home  market  provided  in  America  itself. 

As  a  general  rule,  M,  Leroy-Beaulieu  surveys  the  land  and 
its  inhabitants  through  rose-coloured  spectacles.  It  would  not 
indeed  be  easy,  or  perhaps  possible,  to  prove  that  he  has  used 
a  magnifying  glass  in  examining  the  rich  natural  resources  of 
the  country,  or  the  opulent  stores  of  enterprise  and  talent  com- 
manded by  the  people.  So  far  as  human  foresight  can  predict, 
they  are  bound  to  gain  a  supremacy  in  trade  and  industry, 
whether  they  do,  or  do  not,  depart  in  greater  measure  from 
that  traditional  ideal  of  individual  liberty  which  M.  Leroy- 
Beauheu,  like  his  brother,  the  well-known  economist,  esteems 
perhaps  imduly  highly.  They  certainly  seem  likely  to  extend  the 
scope  and  multiply  the  instances  of  that  State-interference  which 
he  deprecates.  We  feel,  however,  a  doubt  whether  he  sees  dis- 
tinctly,  or  recognises  fully,  the  reverse  side  of  the  shield,  the 
front  of  which  he  displays  vdth  eager  legitimate  admiration. 
For  there  is  another  side,  and  it  has  lately  been  disclosed 
by  Dr.  Shad  well  in  a  most  instructive  book,  published 
recently,  and  noticed  in  this  Journal.  That  **  slovenliness  " 
which  often  dogs  impetuous  haste,  and,  in  Dr.  Shadwell's 
view,  is  characteristic  of  much  American  work,  would  hardly 
be  suspected  by  a  reader  of  the  enthusiastic  judgments  offered 
in  the  present  volume.  He  might  hastily  conclude  that  all 
was  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds,  and  that  the  Am^cans 
possessed  in  rich  abundance  the  brains  and  temperament  which 
were  fitted  to  turn  to  full  account  their  amazing  natural  wealth 
and  their  unprecedented  opportunities.  Of  the  municipal  corrup- 
tion, which  has  become  a  byword,  or  of  the  strained  relations 
between  masters  and  men,  which  darken  the  horizon  scanned 
by  the  acute  observer,  we  do  not  hear  much  in  these  glowing 
chapters.  We  had  imagined  that  it  had  been  established  that 
there  was  a  marked  alarming  tendency  in  the  purely  American 
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race  to  die  out  in  two  or  three  generations ;  and  this  symptom  of 
premature  decay  is,  we  think,  scarcely  disproved  by  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu's  ingenious  statistics,  which  show  that  the  earlier  strain 
of  the  more  virile  immigrants  is  still  sufficiently  predominant 
in  that  composite  mixture  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  States 
consist  to  neutralise  the  possible  deterioration  caused  by  the 
advent  of  later  less-desirable  new-comers.  There  has  certainly 
been  a  change  in  the  constituent  proportions  of  the  crowd  of 
immigrants  which  enters  the  United  States  every  year,  and  the  re- 
markable capacity  for  assimilation  of  unpromising  material 
which  the  Americans  have  shown  in  their  past  is  now  exposed 
to  a  severer  test.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  with  characteristic 
optimism  hardly  deems  the  danger  serious. 

Yet,  after  all  the  deduction  which  less  kindly  critics  might 
make  from  the  bright  colours  he  has  introduced  into  his  pic- 
ture of  America,  the  epithets,  **  astonishing  *  *  or  **  prodigious" 
naturally  rise  upon  our  lips  when  we  study  attentively  the  country 
and  its  people.  There  can,  moreover,  be  no  question  of  the  dili- 
gence and  skill  with  which  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  collected  and 
arranged  his  material.  In  four  convenient  parts  he  presents  a 
vivid  narrative,  copiously  illustrated  by  appropriate  statistics. 
The  country  and  the  people  are  first  described,  and  here  he  does 
not  minimise  the  serious  problem  of  the  large  and  growing  negro 
population.  Nor  does  he  overlook  the  defects  of  American 
statistics  on  some  most  important  points,  or  omit  to  notice 
annoying  material  discrepancies  between  the  official  informa- 
tion forthcoming  from  different  sources.  He  proceeds,  in 
the  three  remaining  sections  of  his  book,  to  deal  with  rural,  with 
industrial,  and  with  commercial  America.  The  conspectus  he 
presents  is  full — perhaps  too  full — of  facts  and  figures,  but  his 
arrangement  is  suitable  and  lucid,  and  his  commentary  is  per- 
tinent and  compact.  For  gaining  a  convenient  survey  of  the 
economic  condition  of  this  important  country  at  this  notable 
stage  of  its  development  we  know  no  handier  means  than  those 
offered  here,  although  the  impartial  student  should  recollect  that 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  more  disposed  to  praise  than  blame,  and  is 
more  ready  to  admire  without  reserve  than  to  question  §ind  dis- 
tinguish. His  translator,  we  may  add,  seems  to  have  done  his 
work  with  skill  and  pains. 

L.  L.  Prior 
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Mr.  Meyer  certainly  draws  an  alarming  picture  of  the  unsysi*' 
tematic  and  objectionable  coanner  in  which  our  municipal  authori' 
ties  have  opposed  private  trade.  Whether  his  ways  of  express- 
ing his  views  are  ahvays  jadicious  the  reader  must  judge.  In 
his  concluding  chapter  we  are  told  that  "  nowhere  in  Great  1 
Britain  has  the  electric  street  railway  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  decentralising*'  the  population;  and  that  ''  in  this  matter  the 
British  cities  have  shown  an  indiiferenca  to  and  a  disregard  of  the 
pubhc  health,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  that  for  brutality  have  so  , 
parallel  in  the  records  of  private  industry  "  (p*  324),  Coming 
from  an  intelligent  foreign  critic,  after  a  very  careful  discussion « 
these  words  are  startling.  The  accusation  against  our  local 
authorities  that  they  are  indifferent  to  suffering  is  grossly  unfair; 
but  in  reading  these  outspoken  comments  I  cannot  but  feel  some- 
thing of  the  sensations  of  the  clergyman  in  the  story,  who  thanked 
the  bystander  for  expressing  sentiments  suitable  to  the  occasion 
in  words  he  himself  could  not  possibly  have  used.  I  wish  that 
some  of  the  energy  now  devoted  to  the  creation  of  garden  citiea 
might  be,  not  diverted ,  but  used  also  to  force  our  authorities  to 
consider  questions  relating  to  subui^ban  locomotion  in  a  more 
rational  manner.  To  many  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this 
book  approbation  may,  however ^  be  given  without  any  qualifica- 
tion. We  are  warned  that  the  public  are  being  completely  blinded 
to  their  own  interests  by  the  argument  **  that  a  business  in  which 
had  been  invested  *  the  people's  money'  must  not  be  impaired 
by  "  private  competition  (p.  325) ;  and  a  study  of  this  work,  though 
one-sided,  would  certainly  help  to  cure  our  blindness  to  some  of 
our  own  faults  * 

Leonard  Darwin 


Government  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates,  By  Hugo  Bichard 
Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1905.    Pp.  xxvii— 486.    Price  6s.  6d.  net.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  the  fact  that  on  its  title-page  it 
appears  to  be  concerned  with  the  economics  of  transport  will  not 
deter  English  economists  from  reading  this  book.  For  it  throws 
very  interesting  light — and  it  is,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first 
book  in  the  English  language  to  do  so — on  an  important  side  of 
the  fiscal  policy  of  Germany.  It  is  true  that  the  German  story 
only  occupies  one-fourth  of  the  book.  But  to  our  thinking  it  is 
much  the  most  original  and  valuable  portion.     The  story  of  the 
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remaining  Continental  countries  and  of  Australia  is  little  more 
than  an  impressionist  sketch,  while  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
volume,  which  deals  with  the  United  States,  we  cannot  think 
that  Professor  Meyer  shows  quite  suflScient  academic  detach- 
ment of  mind.  Take,  for  instance,  his  criticism  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission.  With  every  inclination  to  agree 
with  Professor  Meyer's  conclusions,  the  present  writer  is  bound 
to  admit  that  the  Commission  have  more  to  say  for  themselves 
than  the  Professor  allows.  We  may  cite,  as  one  example,  the 
**  basing  point**  system  of  rate-making — the  system,  that  is, 
under  which  through  rates  are  only  given  between  important 
centres,  so  that  traffic  from  a  local  station,  say,  fifty  miles  north 
of  New  Orleans  to  a  local  station  fifty  miles  south  of  Cincinnati, 
would  have  to  pay  the  local  rate  back  to  New  Orleans  pltis  the 
through  rate,  thence  to  Cmcinnati  plus  the  local  rate  from  this 
latter  city  to  its  destination.  This  system,  common  in  America, 
more  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  has  vigorously  opposed — without  much  success 
hitherto,  it  must  be  acknowledged — and  Professor  Meyer  equally 
vigorously  champions.  He  may  be  right— from  the  railway  point 
of  view  he  certainly  is ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  as  measured  by  the  lowest 
average  rate,  he  probably  is  right  also.  But  the  system  looks 
unfair  on  the  fact  of  it ;  undoubtedly  works  considerable  injustice 
as  between,  for  instance,  a  town  just  big  enough  to  be,  and  a 
neighbouring  town  just  not  big  enough  to  be  a  '*  basing  point"  ; 
and  has  been  condemned,  as  strongly  as  by  the  Commission  itself, 
by  economists  of  distinction  who  have  specially  studied  the  sub- 
ject, amongst  others,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Professor  Kipley  of 
Harvard.  It  must  be  admitted,  in  fairness  to  Professor  Meyer, 
that  in  his  chapter  on  Australia  he  makes  out  a  strong  case 
against  sliding-scale  rates — or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  **  taper- 
ing'* rates — (Staff eltarife,  Tarifs  4  base  dicroissante)  in  a  new 
country,  and  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  sliding-scale  rates  are 
almost  a  necessary  alternative  if  the  basing-point  system  is  not 
to  be  adopted.  For  all  that,  we  cannot  see  that  Professor  Meyer 
is  entitled  to  adopt  so  positive  an  attitude.  He  knows,  if  he 
will  permit  us  to  say  so,  too  much  about  his  subject.  On  a 
subject  so  new  and  so  intricate  as  the  influence  of  methods  of 
railway  rate  making  on  the  development  of  a  new  country,  positive 
assertion  may  well  be  left  for  those  who  are  not  hampered  by  any 
excess  of  knowledge. 

Having  ventured  to  criticise  Professor  Meyer,  perhaps  the 
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present  writer  may  be  permitted  to  express  hh  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  Professor* 8  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  in  his 
last  paragraph  :  — 

**  The  verdict  of  the  experience  of  the  countries  of  Continentftl 
Europe  and  of  Australia,  as  well  as  the  verdict  of  the  experience  of 
the  United  States,  under  both  tho  Federal  Iiiter^State  Commerce  Com* 
mission  and  the  several  State  Commissions,  is  umnietakable.  It 
IB  impossible  for  the  State  to  conserve  and  promote  the  public  welfara 
by  intervening  in  the  regulation  of  railway  rates  beyond  the  point  of 
seeking  to  abolish  secret  personal  diBcriminations,  guaranteeing  that 
all  rates  shall  be  reasonable  per  &e,  and  providing  that  those  rates 
which  involve  the  question  of  relative  reaBonableness  shall  embody 
compiomises  which  were  made  with  intelligence  and  in  good  faith/ 

The  verdict  of  English  experience  only  confirms  that  of  the 
other  countries  mentioned.  The  present  vrriter  has  on  two  occa- 
sions recently  discussed  the  question  of  the  extent  of  State  inter- 
ference, which,  in  the  public  interest,  is  ideally  desirable,  with 
two  men  of  eminence  in  their  respective  brajiches  of  the  railway 
profession,  the  one  an  American  and  a  lawyer,  the  other  an 
Englishman  and  a  practical  manager.  Both  of  them  agreed  v^ith 
him  in  a  conclusion  formulated  somewhat  as  follows  :■ — "  The 
State  should  only  interfere  to  secure  (fl)  absolute  publicity  and 
lb)  equality  of  rates  under  similar  circumstances*  If  a  railway 
manager  can  show  in  two  given  cases  that  an  inequality  of  rates 
is  bona  fide  caused  by  circumstances  of,  in  his  judgment,  com- 
mercial dissimilarity,  he  should  be  permitted  to  take  his  own 
course.  He  may  be  wrong,  but  he  is  more  hkely  to  be  right 
than  any  State  tribunal.  Such  a  tribunal  can  usefully  act  as  a 
forum  conscientiae y  express  opinions,  and  give  advice.  It  should 
only  exercise  compulsion  when  the  manager's  action  is  such  that 
no  reasonable  person  could  honestly  justify  it.'*  A  somewhat 
lame  and  negative  conclusion  and  one  that  would  render  super- 
fluous not  a  few  score  volumes  of  legal  reports  and  text-books. 
But  as  there  is  not  the  remotest  hope  that  it  will  find  acceptance 
in  practice  in  any  single  country  in  the  civilised  world,  perhaps 
there  is  no  necessity  to  expatiate  upon  it. 

Professor  Meyer's  criticism  of  Prussian  railway  history,  since 
Bismarck  first  adopted  a  policy  of  State  ownership,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  can  best  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism. 
Railways  can  only  exercise  their  full  beneficial  influence  in  de- 
veloping the  trade  of  a  country  when  their  rates  are  based  on  the 
principle  of  charging  what  the  traffic  can  bear ;  a  government  must 
necessarily  be,  or  at  least  seem  to  be,  impartial  between  com- 
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peting  interests— cannot,  that  is  to  say,  venture  to  adopt  thw 
principle;  therefore  governments  should  not  own  railways  or 
even  control  their  rates.  And  in  defence  of  hist  theais  he  cer- 
tainly brings  forvv^ard  some  remarkable  facts. 

**  Geographically,  ^lannheim,  at  the  head  of  navigation  lor  sizable 
vesBels  on  the  Hhine,  is  in  the  same  position  as  St.  Louis,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  for  sizable  vessels  on  the  Mississippi.  In  1900 
there  were  carried  Into  and  out  of  Mannheim  7»000,000  tons  of  freight 
by  vessels,  and  5,300,000  tons  by  rail.  In  that  same  year  there  were 
carried  into  and  out  of  St.  Ix»uj8  700,000  tonB  of  fi^ight  by  vessel 
and  24,600,000  tons  by  rail.  Mannheim  is  the  product  of  the  State 
ownership  of  the  railways,  which  system  has  paralysed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  and  neighbouring  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
immeasurably  better  equipped  with  capital  than  is  Mannheim.  .  . 
The  Hallway  Department  may  not  give  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and 
other  cities  railway  differentials  which  will  put  those  cities  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  cities  served  by  rivers  and  canals,  for 
that  would  bo  departing  from  the  hard  and  fast  scheme  of  rates  based 
on  the  distance  tariff  principle.'*  [pp.  455-6.] 

Indeed,  the  famous  Prussian  Finance  Minister  von  Miquel 
laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  State  railway  rates  must  be  in- 
flexible. '*  The  system  of  government  ownership  will/'  he  said, 
*' break  down,  unless  it  shall  prove  possible  to  find  refnge  from 
the  jealousies  and  conflicts  of  local  and  sectional  interests  behind 
the  stone  wall  of  a  system  of  hard-and-fast  railway  rates,  which 
admits  of  no  exercise  of  discretion.'*  This  stone-wall  system  of 
railway  rates  protects  German  producers  in  competition  with 
each  other  from  discriminative  treatment,  and  protects  them 
also  as  a  body  from  foreign  competition.  But  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  encouraging  German  exports,  gaps  are  made  in  the  wall, 
and  the  results  are  remarkable.  One  would  expect  a  priori  that 
the  Rhine,  a  rapid  stream,  would  carry  more  traffic  downwards 
than  upwards.  But  in  fact  we  Bnd  that  of  the  exports  from 
jBermany  to  Holland  the  river-borae  proportion  decreased  between 
n873  and  1898  from  69  per  cent,  to  49  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
and  the  rail-borne  proportion  incj-eaeed  from  20  per  cent,  to  46 
per  cent.  Into  Germany  the  railway-bome  proportion  fell  from 
43  per  cent,  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while  the  water-borne 
increased  from  55  per  cent,  to  82  per  cent.  Import  traffic,  that 
is,  was  met  on  the  railway  by  the  stone  wall;  exports  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  the  special  export  tariffs. 

English  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  wont  to  pass  resolutions 
—mostly  without  discussion— to  the  effect  that  English  trade  m 
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haudicapped  in  competitioQ  with  foreigners  by  the  higher  EngliBh 
railway  rates.  They  give  no  proof  of  their  assertion,  possibly 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  figures  to  prove  or  disprove  it  are 
Dot  in  existence.  But  perhaps  they  Mrill  be  interested  to  leam 
that  an  eminent  German  authority  calculates  that  "  in  Germany 
the  transportation  charges  constitute  28  per  ctmt.  of  the  cost  of 
producing  pig-iron,  aa  against  10  per  cent,  in  England**  (p,  '23). 
Not  a  few  other  points  bearing  on  our  own  fiscal  problem  are 
raised  in  Profeaaor  Meyer's  book.  On  p,  209  there  is  a  table 
showing  that  the  difference  between  the  London  Gazette  pric^ 
and  the  Nebraska  farm  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  fell  between 
1870  and  1889  from  29s.  9d.  to  lis.  8d.  Since  then  it  has  prac- 
tically remained  stationary.  On  p,  240  he  endorses  one  of  the 
main  arguments  of  our  tariff  reformers  in  the  following  words  :  — 
'*  The  leading  advantage  which  the  American  manufacturer  has 
over  the  British  and  German  manufacturer  is  the  size  of  bis  un- 
impeded home  market,'*  On  p,  95  he  teUs  us  that  ''German 
men  of  affairs  {apparently,  however,  referring  only  to  the  iron 
trade),  in  discussing  the  future  of  Germany,  are  inclined  to  leave 
Great  Britain  out  of  consideration,  and  to  confine  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  conditions  of  production  in  the  United  States/' 

Lastly,  we  may  notice  that  the  Australian  Conmion wealth  has 
supplied  us  with  a  definition  of  railway  rates  which  are  respec- 
tively differential  and  preferentiaL  It  reminds  one  of  the  old 
distinction  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  A  differential 
rate  is  **  a  legitimate  reduction  in  rates  made  in  order  to  develop 
traffic."  A  preferential  rate  is  a  rate  that  *'  aims  to  give  one 
city  traffic  that  properly  belongs  to  another."  Will  anyone,  even 
Professor  Meyer,  be  inclined  to  be  too  hard  upon  a  Prussian 
railway  official  who  is  unable  to  construe  and  apply  this  luminous 
definition?  W.  M.  Acworth 


The  Clothing  Industry  in  New  York. 
POPB.  (Social  Science  Series. 
University  of  Missouri.) 


By  Prof.  Jesse  Eliphalrt 
Vol.  I.     Published  by  the 


The  clothing  trade,  in  Professor  Pope's  definition,  includes 
only  **  men's  and  children's  outside  wearing  apparel  and  women's 
cloaks."  It  thus  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  what  in  England 
we  call  the  **  tailoring  trade." 

The  history  of  that  modern  branch,  the  **  ready-made  tailor- 
ing," is  curiously  parallel  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     It  has 
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in  America,  as  here,  partly  superseded  second-hand  clothing, 
partly  supplied  a  new  market  extending  **  downward  to  the 
manual  labouring  class,  as  well  as  upward  into  the  professional 
and  capitalistic  classes."  In  both  countries  the  early  manufac- 
turers of  ready-made  clothing  seem  to  have  been  also  dealers  in 
second-hand  garments,  which  is  possibly  the  reason  why  Jews 
early  prevailed  in  the  trade,  where  they  continue  to  prevail.  The 
various  stages  of  this  ready-made  trade  are  carefully  traced ;  the 
great  impetus  given  by  the  invention,  in  1846,  of  the  sewing 
machine,  the  subdivision  of  work,  the  introduction  of  cheap 
labour  and  home  work,  the  appearance  of  the  middleman,  the 
differentiation  of  the  tailor  into  a  group  made  up  of  cutter,  baster, 
**  operator  ''  (or,  as  we  should  say,  **  machinist  **),  finisher,  and 
presser — in  short,  we  follow  step  by  step  the  change  from  the 
craftsman  to  the  factory.  Thus,  with  an  accompaniment  of  low 
wages  and  long  hours,  but  with  wages  tending  to  rise  (except 
probably  in  the  case  of  home  workers),  and  with  hours  tending 
somewhat  to  diminish,  the  trade  increased  between  1860  and 
1880  to  the  extent  of  about  6(X)  per  cent. 

The  housing  and  sanitary  conditions  of  a  large  number  of 
workers  were  for  some  years  deplorable  to  an  almost  indescribable 
degree.  In  Chapter  V.  is  lepeated  the  instructive  history  of  New 
York's  struggle  to  repair  evils  which  it  had  omitted  to  prevent. 
A  sample  of  the  laws  found  necessary  is  that  (passed  as  late  as 
1903)  which  required  that  each  room  should  have  a  window,  and 
that  windows  should  open  upon  a  recess  not  less  than  six  feet 
wide.  No  wonder  that  an  endeavour  was  presently  made  to 
regulate  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  living-rooms.  The  first 
enactment  required  a  licence  for  the  room,  and  a  descriptive  tag 
for  the  garment,  and  forbade  the  employment  in  any  tenement 
used  for  eating  or  sleeping  of  persons  who  were  not  members  of 
the  family  residing  in  it.  The  law  has  undergone  various  modi- 
fications, of  which  the  most  important  are  those  making  the 
owner  of  a  tenement  responsible  for  its  unlawful  use  and  requiring 
(on  the  responsibility,  of  course,  of  the  landlord)  a  certain  sani- 
tary standard  in  the  common  parts  of  a  tenement  house  as  well 
as  in  the  private  rooms  of  the  tenants.  By  the  action  of  these 
laws  the  course  of  the  trade  has  been  turned  towards  the  trade 
workshop  as  distinguished  from  the  domestic  workshop,  and  such 
domestic  workshops  as  remain  have  been  brought  up  to  a  better 
standard.  Deficient  ventilation  is  still  common,  partly  because 
many  workers  are  hostile  to  fresh  air ;  but  at  least,  as  Professor 
Pope  points  out,  fewer  hours  are  spent  in  the  workshop,  and. 
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mortiover*  their  ''  ventilation  .  .  .  is  probably  better  than  in  the 
homes  of  a  niajurity  of  the  workera/' 

This  trade  has  been  tho  field  of  varied  and  often  conflicting 
methods  of  payment,  the  employers  generally  preferring  a  piece 
rat^   and  the   unions  generally   a   time   rate.     Since   1901    the 
unions,  which  had  unwisely  tried  to  fix  a  maximum  time  rate, 
have  contented  themseUes  vrith  fixing  only  a  mioimum,  and 
the  hostihty  of  the  employers  has  diminished  ;  while  the  unions 
on  their  part,  having  compiled  '*  carefully  itemised  schedules  " 
of  piecework  prices,  such  as  the  EngUsh  tailor  knows  by  the 
name  of  "the  log,"  have  relaxed  their  resistance  to  piecework. 
Both  systems  now  exist  side  by  aide,  sometimes  for  different 
processes  of  the  same  garment.     A  third  method  toward  which 
Professor    Pope   seems    not    unfavourable   also    appears.     This 
consists  of  a  time  wage  conditional  upon  the  turning  out  of  a 
fixed  amount  of   work.      This  method  is  particularly  liable  to 
insidious    reductions    in    slack     times,    and    reductions    being 
notoriously  more  difiicult  to  recover  than  to  resist,  the  unions 
were  probably  well  advised  in  their  opposition,  which  ''  has  been 
no  small  factor   in  the  decline  of   the  Sfystem  *"  now   by   oo 
means  prevalent.     Organisation  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade 
has  been  difficult  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  home  work  and  of 
small  workshops,  and  has  advanced  with  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.     The  presence  of  many  Jewish  workers, 
also,  has  created  a  special  difficulty  indicated  in  the  following 
sentences:   *' The  Jew's  conception  of  a  labour  organisation  is 
that  of  a  tradesman  rather  than  a  wrorkman  ...  be  considers 
his  employment  in  the  clothing  industry  as  merely  temporary." 
And,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  true,  both  in  England  and   in 
America,  that  though  Jewish  tailors  remain  a  constant  factor, 
each  individual  Jewr  tailor  is  apt  to  develop  into  a  small  trader. 
Space  forbids  a  detailed  examination  into  the  rules  of  the  United 
Garment  Workers*  Union,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  enlightened 
and    wrell-considered.     The    society    has    succeeded    in    greatly 
diminishing  overtime,  and  in  practically  abolishing  the  objection- 
able custom  under  wrhich  the  essential  accessories  of  the  work 
wrere  furnished  by  the  worker.     Its  policy  has  been  *  *  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  all  labour  disturbances.''     Yet  small  local  strikes 
are  frequent,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  season  trades.     Moreover, 
there  is  at  present  a  disposition  to  become  much  more  militant, 
and  to  enforce  by  a  stringent  boycott  the  use  of  the  union  label. 
The    Employers'    Association,    likewise,    has    **a    black-listing 
scheme,"  and  it  is  obvious  that  dangerous  elements  are  accumu- 
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lating  on  both  sides.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  the  union  that 
the  worker  owes  nearly  all  his  progress.  **The  trade  unions 
easily  take  rank  above  all  the  other  social  forces  at  work  on  the 
east  side  ;  the  union  has  been  to  the  father  what  the  public  school 
has  been  to  the  child.  It  has  raised  his  standard  of  living, 
instructed  him  in  American  ideals,  awakened  his  dormant  con- 
sciousness, and  widened  his  mental  horizon." 

Professor  Pope  and  the  University  of  Missouri  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  a  volume  full  of  research  and  upon  having 
stored,  accessibly,  a  great  accumulation  of  valuable  facts;  and  it 
is  perhaps  ungrateful  to  complain  that  there  is  a  lack  of  interest 
and  of  charm  in  the  record.  English  readers  have  perhaps  been 
spoiled  by  Sir  Charles  Booth  and  by  Mrs.  Webb,  who  combine 
with  solid  knowledge  a  delightful  gift  of  literary  presentation. 
That  gift  Professor  Pope  does  not  possess,  and  his  volume  is 
only  likely  therefore  to  be  read  by  the  very  few  persons  who  are 
specially  interested  in  his  subject.  This  is  a  pity,  because  it 
would  be  immensely  advantageous  for  the  public  at  large  to  read 
and  grasp  the  history  that  he  has  written. 

Clementina  Black 


Some   Columbia  University  Publications. 

The  Economics  of  Land  Tenure  in  Georgia.  By  Enoch  Marvin 
Banks,  Ph.D.  (vol.  xix..  No.  1,  pp.  142).  History  and 
Criticism  of  the  Labour  Theory  of  Value  in  English  Political 
Economy,  By  Albert  C.  Whitaker,  Ph.D. (vol.  xix.,  No.  2, 
pp.  195).  Combination  in  the  Mining  Industry:  A  Study  of 
Concentration  in  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Production.  By 
Henry  Raymond  Mussey,  Ph.D.  (vol.  xix.,  No.  3,  pp.  168 
and  Charts).  (New  York  :  Columbia  University  Press;  The 
Macmillan  Company,  Agents.  London :  P.  S.  King. 
Price  4s.  net  each.) 

Two  works  on  applied  and  one  on  pure  economics  comprise 
the  present  batch  of  publications,  the  two  former  confining  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  conditions  during  some  40  or  60  years,  in 
certain  specified  industries ;  Land  Tenure  in  Georgia  in  one  case 
and  Concentration  in  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Production  in 
the  other.  Mr.  Banks *s  monograph  is  mainly  a  statistical  and 
historical  narrative,  the  more  purely  economic  reasoning  being 
reserved  for  the  final  chapter.  Chaper  I. ,  by  way  of  introduction, 
traces  the  growth  of  large  holdings  before  1860,  and  presents  the 
No.  63. — VOL.  XVI.  e  e 
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case  for  negro  slavery,  *'  not  so  much  in  justification  of  it  as  it  there 
existed ,  as  in  explanation  of  its  persistent  hold  upon  the  people  of 
the  State."  Chapter  II,  is  occupied  with  the  conditions  and  ten- 
dencies in  landowning  since  the  war.  The  rise  and  influence  of 
the  **  agricultural  credit  system/'  and  the  means  by  which  relief 
from  its  burdens  is  made  possible,  form  the  best  part  of  the  work. 
The  treatment  of  **  Landowning  among  the  negroes  '*  is  not  much 
inferior,  though  by  comparison  heavy,  and  is  followed  by  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  various  systems  of  farm-holding  in  actual  exisV 
ence.  Finally,  the  concluding  chapter  sees  the  application  of  the 
distinction  between  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  economic  problenM  j 
and  considers  the  probable  future  developments  of  the  system. 
Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  liberal  but,  on  the  whole,  judicious 
use  of  statistics,  and  the  author  shows  himself,  when  free  from 
their  trammels,  to  possess  a  simple  and  easy  style  and  a  power 
of  clear  narration.  Further,  he  appears  to  be  endowed  with  some- 
thing of  Mr,  Gladstone's  capacity  for  shedding  a  ray  of  light  upon 
even  the  dulness  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Mussey  [Combination  in  the  Mining  Industry]  adopts  a 
different  method,  devoting  his  first  chapter  fco  an  exposition  of  the 
Theory  of  Concentration,  namely,  that  with  the  growth  of  capital 
concentration  in  the  control  of  the  mines  is  inevitable,  Monopoly 
being  the  logical  conclusion.  The  causes  of  this  are  found  in  the 
oo-existence  of  an  increased  cost,  due  to  the  Law  of  Diminishing 
Eeturns,  and  of  a  fall  in  price,  the  result  in  part  at  least  of  the 
purely  local  phenomenon  of  the  committal  of  much  of,  at  any  rate, 
the  Lake  Superior  ore  to  particular  iron-makers.  The  book  as  a 
whole  is  an  attempt  to  study  the  * '  tendencies  inherent  in  large- 
scale  production  "  as  presented  by  one  phase  of  the  steel  industry » 
which  with  the  making  of  iron  is  '*  pre-eminently  the  industry  of 
large  capital."  Of  its  six  chapters,  the  first  deals  with  the  theory 
and  the  second  with  the  natiual  conditions  of  concentration. 
Following  this  the  author  deals  in  turn  with  the  three  periods  in 
the  growth  of  the  industry,  namely  that  of  small  capital  and  ex- 
ploitation, concluding  about  1873,  secondly  moderate  capital  and 
preparation,  coveiing  something  less  than  20  years,  and  thirdly 
large  capital  and  concentration,  extending  roughly  from  1892  to 
1901.  The  economies  and  advantages  of  large  scale  production  and 
the  possibility  of  further  concentration  are  considered  in  a  final 
chapter,  entitled  **  The  Present  Situation;  Monopolisation." 
There  is  also  an  appendix  of  tables,  chart  and  map;  and,  like 
Mr.  Banks,  the  author  is  not  afraid  to  use  statistics,  though  less 
happy  in  their  manipulation.     It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mussey  *8 
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subject  neoesBitated  a  preliminary  discusBion  of  the  theory  of  con- 
centration, resulting  in  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  and  over- 
lapping and  the  obtrusion  of  reservations  and  side  issueB,  The 
comparison  of  this  with  the  clear  and  symmetrical  development 
of  Land  Tenure  in  Georgia  is  certainly  unfavourable ;  and  though 
affording  proof  of  ability,  knowledge  and  industry,  this  work 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  way  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Banks* 

In  dealing  with  the  Labour  Theory  of  Value,  Mr.  Whitaker 
found  two  courses  open  to  him,  and  he  appears  to  have  chosen  the 
less  convenient  one.  In  our  view,  to  rt^strict  himself  to  a  critical 
survey  of  some  eight  economists  p  beginning  with  Adam  Smith  and 
ending  with  Cairnes  —  what  he  calls  an  **  intensive  study  *'  of  the 
chief  writers — appears  far  less  calculated  to  exhibit  clearly  the 
development  of  this  theory  than  the  rejected  *'  extensive  ''  method. 
In  the  first  place  the  beginnings  of  the  most  important  theories 
and  changes,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  rent,  are  often  found  in  the 
less  important  writers ;  and  the  method  here  adopted  of  a  critical 
survey  of  a  few  economists,  some  of  whom,  according  to  the 
author,  '*  contributed  nothing  but  error  to  the  theory  of  value/' 
produces  the  impression  that  the  historical  has  been  unduly 
sacrifk'i'd  to  tlie  critical  side  of  the  subject.  It  would  appear,  too, 
that  the  Labour  Theory  of  Value  stands  more  in  need  of  a  clear 
and  simple  narration  than  of  that  form  of  minute  criticism  of 
which  Mr.  Whitaker  is  master.  For  ourselves  we  should  doubt 
whether  he  has  been  altogether  happy  in  his  choice  of  a  subject, 
for  his  great  critical  faculty  and  power  of  seeing  distinctions  would 
be  far  better  devoted  to  some  subject  where  such  criticism  is  more 
needed.  He  has  clearly  exposed  many  minor  differences  and  some 
real  inconsistencies.  But  this  sometimes  comes  to  resemble  the 
hair-splitting  of  the  mediseval  scholiasts,  arguing  as  to  the  number 
of  angels  that  could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  pin.  Not  a  few  of 
the  discrepancies  indeed  are  so  slight  as  to  constitute  a  distinction 
without  a  difference ;  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have 
devoted  a  larger  space  to  the  influence  of  the  English  Labour 
Theory  on  German,  and  especially  Marxian,  Socialism.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  confess  that  these  defects  are  largely 
due  to  the  exigencies  of  his  method.  The  pity  is  that  he  has  not 
seen  6t  to  adopt  a  more  historical  and  **  extensive  '*  survey,  in 
which  full  play  would  probably  have  been  given  to  his  keen  critical 
insight. 

N.  B.  Deable 
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Pre-MaUhusian  Doctrines  of  Population:  A  Study  in  the  Historjf 
of  Economic  Theory,  By  Chables  Emil  Stangblanb. 
Ph.D.,  sometimt^  University  Fellow  in  Economics.  (New 
York :  The  Columbia  University  Press.  London  :  P.  S. 
King  &  Son*  [VoL  xxi.,  No.  3,  of  Studies  in  History, 
Economics,  and  Pyblic  Law,  edited  by  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science  of  Columbia  University.]  Pp,  356.  Price 
$2.50.) 

Db.  Btangeland's  research  is  so  laborious  and  so  serviceable  a 
piece  of  work  that  one  hesitates  to  do  the  fault-finding  which 
seems  to  be  called  for  by  his  first  chapter,  on  ''Classical 
Doctrines."  This,  the  most  important  part  of  his  field  of  survey 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  is  but  scantily  covered  in  com- 
parison with  the  rest.  Among  the  ancients,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  only  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  some  of  Aristotle *s  cita- 
tions, that  population-doctrine  emerges  as  **  economic  theory" 
at  all.  Aristotle,  however,  is  treated  by  Dr.  Stangeland  with 
extreme  brevity  ;  and  for  the  legislation  of  Pheido  at  Corinth,  and 
the  restrictive  practice  stt  Crete,  he  refers  us  solely  to  Bertheau, 
not  mentioning  the  Politics^  ii.,  10,  where  the  unpleasant  tradition 
in  regard  to  Crete  is  specified.  There  are  other  naive  references* 
**  Sue.  Demonax  *'  appears  to  be  a  miscarriage  of  a  second-hand 
reference  to  bucian's  Life  of  Demonax ;  names  in  all  other  cases 
being  given  fully ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  we  are  referred  to  an 
''op.  cit.*'  not  previously  mentioned.  In  the  section  on  Borne » 
again,  for  two  statements  as  to  the  agrarian  and  sumptuary  laws  of 
Juhus  CsEsar  we  are  referred  to  the  article  on  Population  in  the 
Grand  Dictiomiaire  Universel  and  to  Suetonius  on  Juhus,  c.  20, 
whereas  the  authority  for  the  statement  of  the  Dictionnaire  is  also 
Suetonius,  c.  43,  and  Eusebius  as  cited  by  the  commentators 
thereon. 

The  classical  section  as  a  whole  is  thus  somewhat  slightly 
handled ;  and  what  appears  to  be  disproportionate  attention  is 
given  to  the  sacred  books  and  the  Christian  Fathers,  where  the 
doctrine  presented  is  not  economic,  but  ethical.  A  sectdoo 
dealing  with  the  ascertained  ideas  of  savages  and  barbarians, 
again,  might  usefully  have  preceded  the  chapter  on  *'  Religions 
and  Population,*'  which  in  itself  is  unduly  sketchy.  For  a  loose 
sentence  about  the  teaching  of  *'the  sacred  books  of  Zoroaster^ 
the  Zendavesta,'*  the  sole  authority  offered  is  again  the  Grand 
Dictionnaire,  and  for  the  next  sentence,  as  to  Persian  philopro- 
genitiveness,  the  only  references  are  to  Madame  Blavatsky  and  (o 
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Nietzsche's    Thus    Spake    Zaraihustra — and    without   page,    at 
that. 

From  the  third  chapter  onwards,  however,  Dr.  StaDgeland*8 
investigation  is  thorough  and  satisfying.  He  makes  it  substan- 
tially appear  that  a  scientific  view  of  the  population  problem 
emerges  in  the  modem  world  only  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
in  all  likelihood  as  a  result  of  Greek  studies.  Machiavellij  in  his 
Istofie  and  Dtscorsi,  and  More  in  his  Utopia,  have  glimpses  of 
part  of  the  truth  ;  Dlrich  von  Hntten  and  Sebastian  Franck  come 
nearer  it»  alongside  of  the  theological  optimism  of  Luther,  which 
may  have  moved  them  to  their  deeper  reflection  ;  a  clear  anticipa- 
tion of  the  **  law  "  of  Malthus  appears  in  the  Sovinium  Viridarii, 
variously  ascribed  to  Raoul  des  Presles  and  Philotheo  Achillo ;  and 
there  are  approaches  to  it  in  the  contemporary  work  of  Bishop 
Patricius  of  Siena,  De  Institutione  Repuhlicm.  Thenceforth  it 
is  never  wholly  lost  sight  of ;  and  the  broad  interest  of  Dr. 
Stangeland's  research  consists  in  the  conspectus  it  yields  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  scientific  theory,  which  are  always  conditioned  by 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  In  Germany  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  naturally,  the  idea  of  hmitation  does  not 
press  itself  :  in  the  England  of  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law,  it  no 
less  naturally  does.  Bacon  recurs  to  it  again  and  again ;  and 
Raleigh  practically  reaches  the  scientific  truth.  Mercantilism 
stands  for  an  interlude  of  expansive  empiricism,  comparable  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Romans  of  the  imperial  period,  who  craved 
population  for  military  ends,  without  ever  contriving  to  forward 
it  by  their  laws.  Such  a  hook,  however,  as  Samuel  Dugard's 
riept  WoXvirathia^,  Of,  A  Discourse  Concerning  the  Having  Many 
Children  (1695),  shows  that  individualist  notions  of  prudence  sub- 
sisted in  England  in  the  teeth  of  mercantilist  optimism ;  and  in 
France,  where  they  seem  to  have  been  later  in  taking  joot,  in 
the  period  of  recuperation  after  Louis  XIV.,  the  diluted  wisdom 
of  F^nelon,  set  forth  in  Telernaque,  becomes  the  stimulant  of  the 
chool  of  Montesquieu.  Dr,  Stangeland  in  this  connection  makes 
^the  odd  blunder  of  stating  that  **  the  famous  poet  Francois  de 
F^nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  embodies  his  views  on  popula- 
tion, as  on  so  many  other  matters,  in  poetical  form  in  the 
Telemachus,'*  further  referring  to  P^nelon's  **  lines."  To  this 
entertaining  view  of  that  venerable  work  Dr.  Stangeland  has  been 
led  by  his  perusal  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Rev.  John 
L.  Ross,  done  in  a  blank  verse  which  might  have  suflQced  to  repel 
all  suspicion  of  *'  poetry.*'  As  Dr.  8tangeland*s  book  was  re^d 
in  MS.  by  two  American  professors,  and  by  another  academic 


friend,  it  would  appear  that  TiUmaque  is  beoomiDg  a  *'  classic  *' 
indeed,  A  note  by  our  author  to  a  mentioD  of  Voltaire  :  *'  His 
real  name  wae  Francois  Marie  Arouet/'  suggestB  yet  further 
mutations  of  taste;  as  does  the  reference  :  *' tome  premiere/* 

If  there  is  anything  to  be  said  in  criticism  of  Dr,  Stangeland's 
later  chapters  it  is  that  be  is  somewhat  over-liberal  of  space  to 
literature  which  hardly  contributes  to  ''  economic  theory,"  and 
sometimes  overpraises  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Suessmilch.  But  he 
has  none  the  less  made  clear  how  continuously  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus  was  led  up  to  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  by 
writers  of  various  nations.  So  general  was  the  preparation  that 
Malthus 'a  notoriety  is  easily  seen  to  be  ascribable  to  his  special 
political  application  of  a  doctrine  already  well  known,  not  to  any 
sense  of  shocking  novelty  in  the  theory  itself.  A  survey  of  the 
vogue  of  the  doctrine  and  its  modifications  since  Malthus  would 
be  further  illuminating ^  and  Dr,  Stangeland  could  be  trusted  to 
do  it  carefully.  Meanwhile,  the  present  volume  might  be  scienti- 
fically strengthened  by  a  systematic  indication  of  the  actual 
course  of  population,  and  a  study  of  the  processes  of  causation. 
In  some  parts  this  would  be  facilitated  by  a  fuller  use  of  the 
excellent  work  of  Lucien  Schone,  a  closex  study  of  which  might 
have  guarded  Dr.  Stangeland  against  some  mistakes.  The  book 
is  also  well  worth  an  index,  which  it  lacks. 

J.   M.  EOBERTSON 


H 


The  Ecdesiastical  Edicts  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  By  W,  E, 
Bo¥B,  (Columbia  University  Studies.  New  York  :  Colum- 
bia University.     Pp.  120.) 

If  this  monograph  is  to  be  taken  as  an  average  specimen  of 
the  work  required  from  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
Columbia  University,  it  shows  that  the  standard  to  be  reached 
is  a  hjgh  one.  It  is  altogether  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  bring- 
ing rapidly  into  focus  the  struggles  between  paganism  and 
Christianity,  and  between  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  and  especially 
the  relationship  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  during 
the  later  Empire  of  Eome,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in3f>erial 
edicts  in  the  Theodosian  Code.  It  shows  a  careful  examination 
of  the  tests  and  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  contains 
a  number  of  acute  and  suggestive  comments.  Particularly  inter- 
esting are  Chapters  V.  and  VI. 

Unfortunately  there  are  a  good  many  slips,  especially  misprints 
of  Latin  words  (e.g.  pp.  47 nl  and  82n3),  which  require  correction. 

H.  GooDx 
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The  Factory  Legislation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  By  P.  R. 
Fairchild,  Ph.D.  (Published  by  the  American  Economic 
Association.     November,  1906.     Pp.  212.     Price,  $1.90.) 

This  is  a  very  useful  summary,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  author*8  self-imposed  limitations 
excluded  the  topics  of  the  regulation  of  tenement  house  industry 
and  bakeries.  These  highly  interesting  and  controversial  sub- 
jects having  been  ruled  out,  the  book  appears  a  somewhat  dull, 
though  able  and  conscientious,  monograph.  Factory  legislation 
in  the  State  of  New  York  dates  practically  from  the  year  1886, 
the  earlier  Acts  having  been  ineffective  and  unimportant.  The 
movement  for  regulating  child  labour  became  successful  through 
the  coahtion  of  two  social  forces  dissimilar  in  origin,  vi^.^  trade 
unionism  and  organised  philanthropy.  In  1884  the  Working 
Men's  Assembly  combined  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  to  agitate  for  the  regulation  of  child  labour, 
and  in  1886  the  employment  of  children  under  13  was  prohibited, 
the  employment  of  minors  under  18  and  of  women  under  21  was 

I  regulated,  and  the  hours  of  work  were  limited  to  60  per  week. 
Women  under  21  were  not  included  under  the  Factory  Act  until 
1899.  In  Chapter  X.  Dr,  Fairchild  gives  the  results  of  a  very 
interesting  investigation  into  the  effects  of  the  limitation  of 
women's  hours  of  work.  The  statistics  published  by  the  factory 
inspectors  show  that  between  1887  and  1900  there  was  **  a  general 

'  tendency  towards  shorter  hours  of  labour,*'  but  that  the  reduction 
had  taken  place  mainly  within  the  legal  limits,  that  is  to  say; 

J  both  the  percentage  of  factories  working  less  than  48  hours  and 

'  the  percentage  working  49  to  54  hours  a  week  have  increased  in  a 
very  marked  way,  while  the  percentage  working  54  to  60  hours 

.bas  actually  decreased.  Dr.  Fairchild  points  out  that  the  legal 
limit  being  60  hours,  the  shortening  of  hours  observed  cannot  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  law.    I  would  suggest,  however,  that 

ithc  shorter  hours,  though  not  directly  due  to  legal  enactment, 
may  be  indirectly  influenced  by  it.  The  institution  of  common 
rules  for  hours  and  conditions  of  employment,  it  has  been  often 
pointed  out,  tends  to  favour  the  better  class  of  employers.  Under 
unregulated  competition  it  is  generally  found  that  some  masters 
work  shorter  hours  than  others,  either  because  they  are  more 
humane,  or  have  better  machinery,  or  wish  to  attract  the  best 
workers,  or  find  they  get  better  work  done  in  shorter  hours.  Let 
as  suppose  that  previous  to  legal  regulation  factory  A  works 
12  hours,  and  factory  B,    with    better  machinery    and    better 
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management,  works  only  11  hours.  The  master  of  B  would  prelex 
to  work  only  10  hours  a  day,  because  he  thicks  on  the  whole  thr 
work  would  be  better  done  and  better  organised,  but  he  oumol 
afford  to  do  so  while  A  works  12  hours.  The  passiug  ol  a  Factory 
Act  then  restricts  all  factories  to  11  hours,  and  brii  '  ►to  thu 
level  of  B.  B  wishes  to  maintain  a  position  of  su^  . : . :y  lo  A 
and  have  the  first  choice  of  hands,  and  with  his  better  appltancet 
and  management  he  can  now  reduce  working  hours  to  10.  This 
is  no  fiction,  but  plain  historic  fact.  Eobert  Owen  wsis  able 
to  reduce  working  hours  to  about  10|,  while  his  competitors 
worked  13  or  14.  Some  good  employers  of  the  present  day  can 
limit  them  to  8  or  9,  because  their  rivals  may  not  exceed  10  or  lOJ, 
Another  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Factory  Law  by  the  New^  York  Courts  (Chapter  \T].),  which 
shows  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on 
questions  of  employer's  liability  tend  in  the  direction  of  incresasiQig 
the  employer's  responsibility  for  accidents  and  injuries  to  the 
employed.  In  1888  the  Court  of  Appeals  decided  that  even  a 
boy  under  14  must  be  considered  to  have  voluntarily  assumed  all 
the  risks  of  employment,  and  that  the  employer  was  not  liable 
for  injury  caused  by  an  accident,  even  though  he  had  neglected 
to  provide  the  machine  guards  required  by  the  law.  Ijater  deci- 
sions  show  a  spirit  of  less  extreme  individualism  as  far  as  children 
are  concerned. 

Dr.  Fairchild's  book  is  marked  by  an  eminently  fair  and 
impartial  tone,  and  his  investigations  should  be  studied  by  those 
who  are  ijiterested  in  the  great  social  problems  that  are  shapiog 
themselves  in  the  States. 

B.  L.  HoTcmKs 


The  Modern  Trust  Company,  its  Functions  and  Organisation. 
By  F.  B.  KrRKBBiDE  and  J.  E.  Stebrett,  C.P.A.  (Mac- 
raillan  *  Co.,  New  York  and  London,  1905.     Pp.  xi.  +  309.) 

The  trust  companies  of  the  United  States  now  number  1 ,427 
and  their  deposits  amounted  to  £470,000,000  in  the  middle  of 
1904,  or  rather  more  than  half  the  deposits  in  the  national  banks. 
The  main  differences  between  the  two  classes  of  institutions  are 
that  banks  may  issue  notes  and  discount  their  customers'  paper, 
but  may  not  advance  money  on  real  estate  or  lend  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  their  capital  to  any  one  individual,  while  trust  oom* 
panics  have  not  the  right  of  issue  and  in  some  States  are  pro* 
hibitcd  from  discounting  bills,  but  are  free  from  restrictions  as 
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to  the  nattire  and  amount  of  their  loans.  The  functionB  of  a 
trust  company  are  banking ;  acting  as  trustee  under  corporate 
mortgages  and  trust  deeds,  including  the  authentication  of  bonds, 
the  payment  of  interest,  the  registration  of  stock  and  transfers ; 
the  execution  of  individual  trusts  j  the  care  of  securities  and 
valuables;  life  and  fidelity  insurance,  which,  however,  are  passing 
into  the  hands  of  special  companies.  They  are  incorporated  under 
State  laws,  and  in  recent  years  have  increased  more  rapidly  than 
national  banks.  According  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
"  these  companies,  organised  under  State  laws  originally  designed 
to  provide  for  companies  doing  a  strictly  trust  business,  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  Uberal  character  of  those  laws,  and  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  new  organisations  are  merely  commercial  banks, 
having  trust  company  privileges,  perhaps,  but  in  reality  doing 
comparatively  little  strictly  trust  business,"  The  importance  of 
the  trust  companies  as  a  supplement  to  the  ordinary  banks  is 
occupying  more  and  more  of  the  public  attention,  since  they  enjoy 
great  freedom  from  Governmental  interference,  restriction,  and 
control,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Massachusetts  requires  a  legal 
reserve  to  secure  deposits.  The  formation  of  underwriting 
syndicates  to  float  new  railway  issues  or  to  6nance  industrial  con- 
solidations or  **  trusts  "  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
American  financial  world  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  great  trust 
oompanies  have  played  their  part  therein ,  too  great  a  part  accord- 
ing to  Mr*  Lawson,  of  **  Frenzied  Finance,**  and  other  less 
violent  critics.  The  authors  of  the  present  treatise  discourage  all 
such  stockjobbing  enterprises,  remarking  that  **  an  Interest  should 
never  be  taken  in  underwriting  syndicates  unless  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  securities  has  already  been  demonstrated.*' 

Messrs.  Kirkbride  and  Sterrett  are  only  incidentally  concerned 
with  the  higher  financial  problems  of  the  trust  company ;  what 
one  might  call  financial  mechanics  are  their  main  theme.  The 
practical  work  of  every  department  of  the  oflBce^  from  the  duties 
of  the  president  to  the  best  methods  of  registering  correspondence, 
are  successively  brought  under  review.  The  merits  of  bound 
versus  loose-leaf  ledgers,  the  different  ways  of  filing  papers,  the 
most  efficient  means  of  check,  are  doubtless  questions  of  more 
immediate  interest  to  an  accountant  or  bank  clerk  than  to  the 
economist t  but  they  also  serve  to  indicate  the  infinite  complexity 
of  a  large  business  and  the  division  of  labour,  the  check,  and  the 
routine  which  makes  a  body  of  clerks  simulate  a  machine.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  numerous  copies  of  ledger- pages,  forms  of 
account,  all  the  documents  in  use  in  a  banking  business,  and  may 
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be  recommended  to  every  bookkeeper  anxious  to  know  wbetfaer  k 
has  reached  the  ntmost  limit  of  efficieDcy. 

Hentiy    W.  Macbosi 


Money  and  Currency. 
Ginn  &  Co.) 


By  Joseph  Feench  Johnson.     (BosIqo  : 


Few  subjects  are  more  interesting  than  the  theory  of  money 
The  variety  of  monetary  experiments  has  given  the  coooomist  i 
better  opportunity  for  testing  and  illustrating  his  theories  in 
relation  to  this  branch  of  economics  than  he  possesses  in  relation 
to  any  other.  We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  surprised  if  book  after 
book  is  written  on  the  subject,  or  if  most  of  the  books  add  bnt 
little  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Professur 
Johnson's  book  was  not  needed.  It  makes  no  important  addilioD 
to  the  subject.  The  exposition  is  not  remarkably  lucid  ;  the  writ- 
ing is  not  remarkably  elegant ;  at  times  the  fundamental  difference 
between  money  and  the  metal  of  which  it  may  be  made  is  not 
suflBciently  emphasised.  Until  the  underlying  conceptions  are  madf 
evident,  all  details  as  to  coinage,  credit,  banking  or  kindred  topici 
will  prove  confusing  to  the  reader.  Further,  the  peculiar  charac* 
teristics  of  the  precious  metals  are  not  sufficienty  made  clear.  N*v 
doubt  it  may  bo  true  that  **The  supply  of  a  commodity  produced 
under  conditions  of  free  competition  is  so  regulated  that  its  value 
in  the  long  run  coincides  with  the  cost  of  producing  it  under  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions  " — but  how  long  is  the  *'  long  run  " 
in  the  case  of  gold?  Gold  lasts  a  long  time;  people,  it  is  true, 
will  not  mine  gold  at  a  loss,  but  the  cost  of  production  of  gold  si 
any  given  time  has  very  little  influence  on  the  value  of  gold  &t 
that  time.  That  the  price  of  (say)  boots  tends  to  coincide  with 
the  **  cost  of  production  "  of  boots  is  true,  because  boots  wear  out 
quickly  ;  if  the  cost  of  production  of  gold  became  and  remained 
infinite  for  a  century  the  value  of  gold  would  not  tend  to  become 
infinite:  but  is  not  a  century  a  **Iong*'  time?  In  short,  the 
author  is  a  pronounced  **  metallist  "  ;  as  such  he  gives  a  moel  fair 
account  of  the  bimetallic  controversy ;  perhaps  he  is  a  little  too 
lenient  to  some  of  the  nonsense  talked  by  the  '*  gold  bugs,*'  but 
on  the  whole  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  his  treatment  of  the 
dispute,  and  his  discussion  of  the  subject  is  the  most  readable  and 
attractive  paii;  of  the  book. 

Canadian  readers   will  be  gratified   to   find    thr    i]  _  s*; 

which  the  author  bestows  on  the  Canadian  banking  b-  i  it 
has,  without  doubt,  many  good  points,  yet  to  fix  the  linxit  of  tbc 
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ates  issued  at  the  amonnt  of  the  banks*  capital  can  hardly  be  a 
ieoretically  perfect  system.     The  Canadian  system  does,  how- 
ever, deserve  much  mora  attention  than  is  commonly  paid  to  it 
[in  England. 

The  treatment  of  index   numbers  is  meagre ;  the  statistical 
theory  is  not  explained,  and  there  is  no  proper  reference  to  the 
liteniture  of  the  subject,     A  further  and  more  serious  defect  is 
Itbat  the  author  in  his  references  to  the  literature  at  the  end  of 
chapter  only  refers  to  books  written  in  the  English  language, 
ere  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  this.     Students  must  read 
•     books  in  various  languages  il  they  are  to  make  any  full  study  of 
the  subject,  and  the  necessary  references  should  have  been  sup- 

I plied.     There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  all  important  books 
are  either  v^ritten  in  or  have  been  translated  into  English. 
I  C.  P.  Sangeb 

,L€    Travail   au    Canada,     By    Albert    M6tin      ^Tf^ris.     1905. 
8vo.     Pp.  34.) 

The  publications  of  Le  Music  Social  for  the  year  1905  include 
the  little  brochure  bearing  the  above  title,  and  sketching  the  con- 
dition of  the  industrial  population  of  Canada.  It  is  a  useful  sum- 
mary of  the  existing  situation,  and  gives  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion in  a  brief  compass.  The  extent  of  manufacturing  activity 
in  relation  to  the  population  is  first  dealt  with ;  the  chief  features 
of  the  industrial  legislation  of  the  different  provinces  receive 
attention  in  the  second  section  of  the  essay;  while  the  develop- 
ment and  aims  of  labour  organisations  occupy  the  final  and  longest 
section. 

The  outline  of  factory  legislation  is  unfortunately  somewhat 
defective.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  on  what  principle 
the  Factory  Act  of  Manitoba  is  included,  while  that  of  Nova 
Scotia  receives  no  mention,  though  the  mining  laws  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  referred  to.  The  omission  is  the  more  strange,  as 
I  reference  to  Nova  Scotia  would  have  made  the  enumeration  com- 
plete, the  New  Brunswick  Act  being  of  too  recent  a  date  for  inclu- 
[sion.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
Manitoba  that  factory  inspection  has  been  actually  instituted  may 
I  afford  the  clue  to  the  silence  respecting  Nova  Scotian  factory  legis- 
{lation.  Another  difficulty  affects  the  statement  as  to  Manitoba. 
Tlie  legislation  of  the  prairie  province  w^ent  to  a  somewhat  extreme 
point  in  1900,  in  prohibiting  child  labour,  while  defining  a  child 
as  anyone  under  sixteen.    About  a  year  before  the  date  on  the 
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cover  of  this  pamphlet,  a  more  moderate  definition  WM  adopted, 
identical  with  that  of  ODtario,  making  thirteen  for  boy«  and  four- 
teen for  girls  the  Jiraits  of  age  for  prohibition  of  factory  employ- 
ment. At  the  same  time»  the  restriction  of  labour,  for  yoimg 
girls  and  women,  to  eight  hours  per  day  and  forty -eight  houTB  par 
week,  was  altered  to  nine  hours  per  day  and  fifty -four  hottni  per 
week.  Newly-adopted  legislation  is  apt  to  require  revisioo  in  the 
light  of  experience »  and  only  great  care  can  succeed  in  keepti^ 
track  of  such  changes  in  foreign  law-making.  This  is  suffideiitly 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that  M.  M^tin*s  account  has  the  Manitotea 
legislation  of  1900  as  its  basis,  spite  of  the  important  cha 
of  1904. 

In  deaUng  with    labour  organisation  a  point  is  noted  wliidi  i 
of  great  importance,  namely,  that  many  of  the  Canadiao 
unions  are  organised  as  local  branches  of  federations  whose  bt 
quarters  are  in  the  United  States.     This  feature  is  provocative  i 
somewhat  sharp  criticism  from  those  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
a  strike  or  other  manifeBtation  of  union  activity  in  the  Doc 
It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  Canadian  workmen  should 
times  have  the  policy  of  their  organisations  determined  rather  bj 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  United  States  than  by 
which  affect  the  Canadian  branches  directly  and  most  powerfulll 
It  is  true  that  the  Dominion  has  its  own  federations  of 
and  by  no  means  all  are  organically  connected  with  the  fe 
tions  south  of  the  international  boundary  line.     According  to  tbiP 
figures  cited  by  M.  M^tin,  the  international  unions  account  for 
a  ooneiderable  majority  of  all  Canadian  unionists. 

The  programme  of  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labour  Congr 
includes  somewhat  more  extensive  political  action  than  that 
its  English  prototype.  Socialistic  tendencies  are  marked  in  some 
labour  organisations,  especially  among  the  miners  of  Britisil 
Columbia,  but  no  agreement  to  support  the  demands  of 
SociaUst  Party  has  been  arrived  at  among  the  trade-unionists 
generally.  Doubtless  several  points  of  the  programme  of  the  Coo-^ 
gress  might  be  described  as  socialistic,  but  this  programme  omit 
the  most  fundamental  and  comprehensive  of  the  demands  of 
groups  which  frankly  declare  for  socialism* 

As  M.  M<5tin  remarks  in  his  concluding  sentences  ^  there 
be  traced  in  the  social  legislation,  and  in  the  organisation  of 
workers  of  Canada,  influences  whose  origin  is  British  and  ot 
of  American  origin,  w^hile  the  French  element  of  the  populatiocP 
has  been  responsible  for  special  modifications  of  the  plans  derived 
from  the  two  sources   named.     Thus  Canada,  in  the   realm  of 
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ym,  as  in  other  matters,  offers  something  special  and  original 
the  student,  not  merely  a  alightly  modified  reproduction   of 
[what  can  be  studied  elsewhere. 

A.  W.  Flux 

Rivoluiion   Industrielle  aux  dix-huitthne  sUcle.     By  Paul 
Maktoux.     (Paris :  Comely.     1906.     Pp.  544,) 

With  the  exception  of  Arnold  Toynbee^s  unfiniahed  sketch, 
and  the  last  volume  of  I>r.  Cunningham's  **  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,*'  there  is  no  book  dealing  at  any  length  with  the 
economic  history  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  The  aub-title,  there* 
fore,  of  M.  Mantoux's  book,  **An  Essay  on  the  Beginnings  of 
Large  Scale  Industry  in  England/'  raises  expectations^  and 
within  the  limits  laid  down  in  the  introduction  M.  Mantoux  gives 
T<  singularly  interesting  narrative  of  a  singularly  interesting  period. 
These  limits  preclude  him,  indeed,  from  dealing  with  a  good 
deal  which  is  vitally  connected  with  the  subject-matter  of  his 
book.  He  has  left  on  one  side,  perhaps  wisely  (save  for  a  brief 
sketch  of  Malthusianism),  all  reference  to  economic  theory.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  equally  desirable  to  draw  the 
sharp  distinction  which  he  makes  between  ' '  the  laws  which 
control  industry  and  industry  itself/*  It  is  true  that  in  the  period 
described  not  organised  action  but  individual  initiative  was  the 
conspicuous  feature*  Yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  attain  any  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  social  history  even  of  the  eighteenth 
century  without  a  fuller  account  th^  he  gives  of  the  economic 
fabric  on  which  the  new  forces  worked,  and  of  the  degree  to 
which  they  were  aided  or  retarded  by  legislation.  In  the  first 
part  of  his  book,  for  example,  **The  old  form  of  industiy  and 
its  evolution/'  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  attemjt  to  deal 
with  the  vexed  problem  of  the  degree  to  which  Elizabethan  regula- 
tions were  alive  at  the  beginning  of  M.  Mantoux*s  period.  How 
far  was  the  assessment  of  wages  by  Justices  of  the  Peace  a  fact, 
and  what  were  its  effects?  Which  are  we  to  believe  as  to  ap- 
prenticeship regulations,  Adam  Smith  or  Eden?  Mr.  Unwin 
has  shown  that  within  ten  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Statute 
of  Apprentices  complaints  were  made  that  it  was  a  dead  letter. 
In  1706  we  find  a  judge  stating  in  court  that  *'a  custom  to 
exclude  people  from  a  trade  was  a  strange  custom/'  Among  the 
petitions  which  poured  in  to  the  committee  on  the  apprenticeship 
laws  in  1812  was  one  declaring  '*  that  the  pretensions  to  the  allow- 
ance of  universal,  uncontrolled  freedom  of  action  to  every  in- 
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dividual,  founded  upon  the  same  delusive  theoretic  principle  which 
fostered  the  French  Revolution,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  tie 
irisiilar  aituation  of  this  kingdom/'  Was  this  a  revival,  or  i 
survival,  or  merely  a  negligible  piece  of  eccentricity?  Sadi 
matters  have  some  bearing  upon  the  industrial  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  M.  Mantoui 
was  altogether  judicious  in  eschewing  the  study  of  the  institutioBal 
side  of  the  period.  But  on  this  point  no  two  readei^  wHl  feel 
quite  the  same. 

As  a  recompenae  for  these  shortcomings,  if  shortoomiiigs  thej 
are,  M.  Mantoux  gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
changes  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  **  great  industry." 
On  the  technical  discoveries  there  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
anything  now  to  be  said.  His  description  of  the  commercial  ex- 
pansion which  went  hand  in  hand  with  them  provides  the  logical 
raison  d'Hre  which  makes  their  speedy  success  intelligible.  He 
displays  a  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  of  English  life  in 
the  eighteenth  century  which  in  a  foreigner  is  at  once  compli- 
mentary and  somewhat  overwhelming.  To  take  ooe  ioataDce 
out  of  several — his  account  of  the  change  undergone  by  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  and  of  the  part  which  it  played  in  the  development 
of  North-east  England,  Originally  the  local  market  for  the  coal 
and  salt  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  wool  of  Ireland,  and 
assessed  in  1636  to  pay  £5  ship  money  as  against  the  £2,000 
demanded  from  Bristol,  it  had,  thanks  to  its  colonial  trade,  at- 
tained, when  Defoe  visited  it,  a  position  which  later  made  it 
one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  nascent  cotton  industry. 
In  M.  Mantoux* 8  skilful  hands  its  history  becomes  an  epitome 
of  the  changes  which  during  the  eighteenth  century  were  altering 
the  status  of  towns  in  every  part  of  England. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  book  M.  Mantoux  deals  with  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  developing  new  lines 
of  union  and  demarcation  between  social  classes.  He  has,  he 
tells  us  in  his  introduction ,  had  access  to  the  unpublished  papers 
of  Wedgwood,  and  to  the  business  correspondence  of  Boulton 
and  Watt,  With  this  opportunity  for  seeing  from  the  inside 
the  working  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  establishments  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  is  able  to  give  a  picture  of  the  kind  of 
problem  which  faced  the  business  man  of  the  period  in  a  way 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  before  been  attempted. 
Following  up  this  hne  of  research,  he  devotes  considerable  space  to 
the  character  and  antecedents  of  the  new  class  of  employers  which 
was  developed  as  the  commission  system  receded  before  factory 
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industry,  and  he  comes  to  the  conchision  that  these  novi  homines 
were  recniited  mainly  not  from  among  the  small  masters,  hut 
from  the  fast  disapf)earing  yeomanry .  '*  The  yeomanry  provided, 
so  to  speak,  the  materials  for  a  society  in  the  making.  The  in- 
dustrial revolution  opened  to  their  unemployed  energies  a  new 
career ;  the  most  enterprising  and  fortunate  of  the  yeomen  threw 
themselves  into  it,  and  fought  their  way  up.**  In  the  same  way 
the  earliest  factories  absorbed  not  the  artisan  class,  but  a  floating 
agricultural  population. 

In  dealing  with  the  change  in  the  status  of  the  artisan  which 
took  place  in  the  eighteenth  century,  M.  Mantoux  is  treading  on 
^roimd  which  is  more  familiar.  His  account  of  the  aims  of 
the  working  classes  and  of  the  bewiiderment  of  aucxiesaive  Govern- 
ments brings  out  very  clearly  tlie  impracticable  conservatism  of 
the  former  and  the  Government's  dread  of  all  combinations  as  a 
possible  source  of  revolution ;  in  particular  he  shows  that  in  Par- 
liament and  among  the  employers  themselves  there  existed  a 
considerable  party  which  was  favourable  to  many  of  the  working 
i^class  demands,  and  which  succeedetl  in  extracting  from  Pitt  the 
Bll-inteutioned  but  unenforceable  Arbitration  Act  of  1800.  M. 
Mantoux's  account  of  the  origin  of  trade  unions  follows  that  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  it  is 
any  longer  possible  to  state  quitt^  definitely  that  **  it  was  in  the 
woollen  industry,  between  1700  and  1780,  that  the  first  working 
class  organisations  were  formed/*  The  instances  given  in  Mr. 
Unwin*8  recent  book  on  **  Industrial  Organisation  in  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries'*  seem  to  show  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  something  like  embryo  unions 
were  forming  in  various  London  trades.  Perhaps  the  difference 
is  due  to  the  ambiguity  attaching  to  the  word  "working-class." 
The  typical  "  workman  "  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  small 
master,  who  was  gradually  beiog  transformed  into  a  wage-earner, 
and  adding  his  long-inherited  traditions  of  association  to  the 
economic  pressure  which  formed  the  modern  trade  union. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  M,  Mantoux's  essay  is  pro- 
vided with  a  good  bibliography,  and  written  w4th  a  vivacity  which 
would  give  interest  to  a  much  less  excellent  book, 

R.  H.  Tawney 


La  MunicipaUsatioti  du  Pain.     By  F,  G.  TejiEREUjI.     (Eome  : 
Forzani.     1905.     Pp.  66.) 

The  author,  who  is  a  Professor  of  the  University  of  Catania 
in  Sicily^  gives  in  this  pamphlet  an  interesting  account  of  the 
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establishment  of  Municipal  Bakeries  in  that  town  and  in  Palenno^ 
and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  this  branch  of  municipal  tiwi€ 
generally. 

Before  1902  bread  was  made  in  Catania  at  a  number  of  privite 
bakeries,  under  unhealthy  conditions,  by  sweated  workmen,  ibe 
price  not  being  low,  and  the  quality  inferior.  The  mumcipaUty 
regulated  the  price  of  bread,  but  did  not  attempt  to  regulate  its 
quality,  and  its  interference  led  to  constant  friction*  Here,  no 
doubt,  were  reasons  enough  for  a  reform  of  some  kind  ;  bot  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  main  underlying  cause  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  municipal  bakeries  appears  to  have  been 
a  socialistic  movement  for  the  benefit  of  workmen.  The  public 
bakery  commenced  operations  in  October,  1902,  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  badly  managed.  About  £4,700  wa«  lost  during 
the  first  fifteen  months,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed 
was  raised  from  404  to  657.  The  price  of  bread  was,  it  is  true, 
somewhat  reduced,  but  the  quality  was,  if  anjrthing,  inferior, 
and  the  hygienic  conditions  were  not  much  ameliorated.  In 
short,  the  consumers,  regarded  also  as  citizens,  were  undoubtedly 
injured,  with  the  exception  of  the  bakers'  labourers  and  the  con- 
sumers of  third-class  bread  (about  20  per  cent*  of  the  population), 
the  price  of  that  quality  being  kept  unduly  low.  The  above- 
mentioned  loss  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  due  to  arrange- 
ments,  apparently  of  a  permanent  nature,  which  were  made  with 
the  intention  of  compensating  the  private  bakers,  who  were  all 
squeezed  out  of  the  competitive  field  by  various  means  in  order 
that  a  complete  monopoly  might  be  established.  This  monopoly 
was,  it  is  true,  interfered  with  for  a  time  by  the  establishment 
of  a  co-operative  bakery,  which  produced  better  bread  at  a  lower 
oost^  and  sold  it  at  a  lower  price  than  that  produced  by  the  muni* 
cipality ;  a  convincing  proof  of  their  bad  management. 

At  Palermo  the  conditions  of  the  private  bakeries  were  e^en 
worse.  Here,  however,  the  municipality  merely  established 
bakeries  and  mills  to  compete  with  the  private  traders,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  create  a  monopoly.  The  results  are  said  to 
have  been  decidedly  beneficial,  for  the  private  bakers  both  reduced 
their  prices  and  produced  a  better  article. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  author  on  the  general  question 
of  municipal  bakeries  is  that  a  monopoly  should  not  be  estab- 
lished, but  that  it  cannot  be  decided  without  reference  to  local 
circumstances  whether  it  is  better  to  trust  wholly  to  private 
trade  or  whether  a  boulangetie  municipale  de  comparaison  should 
be  established.     Here  we  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  discussing  two 
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questions  at  once,  namely,  the  establishment  of  municipal  trade 
and  the  method  of  combating  industrial  rings.  In  cases  where  a 
monopoly  should  on  no  account  be  established,  municipal  trade, 
according  to  my  view,  stands  condemned ;  for  it  is  best  defended 
on  the  ground  that  it  obviates  some  of  the  evils  which  arise  from 
our  competitive  industrial  system.  Nor  does  Professor  Tenerelli, 
I  think,  sufficiently  realise  the  evils  which  are  likely  to  arise  from 
attempting  to  fight  a  bakers*  ring  by  establishing  a  boulangcrie 
de  comparaison.  The  arguments  against  municipal  trade  depend- 
ing on  the  danger  of  corruption,  and  the  diversion  of  the  attention 
of  Local  Authorities  from  more  important  duties  hold  good, 
though  with  diniinished  force,  against  this  proposal.  Then  again, 
if  the  private  bakers  succeed  in  combining  and  under-selling  the 
municipal  bakery,  what  are  the  authorities  to  do?  Are  they  to 
close  their  works?  Or  are  they  to  lower  their  prices,  and  make 
good  the  deficiency  out  of  the  rates?  In  the  latter  case,  will  it 
not  be  said  that  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town  is  receiving  a 
bounty  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder ;  and  also  that  the  com- 
petition against  the  bakers  is  unfair?  Or  if  the  bakers  combmc 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  bread,  what  in  that  case  are  the  authori- 
ties to  do?  If  they  sell  at  the  market  rate  they  will,  in  fact,  he 
joining  in  the  ring,  and  their  efforts  will  have  been  a  failure. 
If  they  sell  below  the  market  price,  how  is  it  to  be  decided  who 
are  to  be  the  happy  consumers  of  the  limited  quantity  of  low- 
priced  bread,  and  is  there  not  a  danger  of  middlemen  getting  an 
undue  profit?  Do  not  these  considerations  show  that  a  demand 
for  a  monopoly  is  certain  to  arise  sooner  or  later,  as  at  Catania 
and  elsewhere?  These  considerations  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  held  in  view  in  comparing  the  boulangerie  de  com- 
parauon  with  private  trade  pure  and  simple,  which,  however, 
the  author  does  seem  to  prefer  on  the  whole.  The  results  of  the 
establishment  of  a  co-operative  bakery  at  Catania  are  instnictive, 
and  prove  that  beneficial  effects  would  have  resulted  from  such 
a  movement  during  the  ftgime  of  the  private  bakers.  One  is 
really  tempted  to  say  that,  if  a  community  is  so  feeble  that  it 
cannot  take  some  such  step  in  order  to  fight  a  bakers'  combina- 
tion, it  indicates  that  the  world  will  be  benefited  by  its  extinction 
in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

This  pamphlet  is  worth  reading,  not  only  on  account  of  this 
general  discussion,  but  also  because  it  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  a  preconceived  socialistic  idea  inducing  a  community 
to  adopt  an  unwise  reform  in  circumstances  where  reform  was 
no  doubt  requii-ed.  Is  there  not  a  similar  infiuence  at  work  in 
No,  G3.— VOL.  XVI.  p  p 
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Eogland  which  is  causing  us  tu  iiegkct  mv  cunwiuuratR^u 
reformn  necessary  with  regard  to  mono|x)lies  reaiaitung  in  i 
haods  m  this  country  and  making  us  think   only  what  t   , 
should  be  muoicipaliBed  and  what  should  Dot? 

Xjeonabd  DjiBwni 


L'Espansione  Commerciale  e  Coloniale  degli  Staii  Modemi.    By 
Maeco  Fani*o,     Torino;  Bocca.     Pp.  xv. +  449.) 

The  theory  that  the  growth  of  population  forms  the  molm 
power  of  commercial  and  colonial  expansion,  and  that  saooefi 
failure  are  alike  the  result  of  demographic  conditions,  waa 
gested  in  Professor  Fanno's  treatise  on  colonial  land 
It  is  the  fundamental  principle  and  constantly  recurriiig 
of  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  study  now  under  re^ 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  simple,  and  ils  logical  oo 
herency  very  striking.  Its  first  two  hundred  pages  are  Glled  mih 
historical  surveys,  and  include  the  stories  of  the  colonial  aod 
commercial  expansion  of  England,  France,  Holland »  Germany, 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  Japan,  The  author  deals  i 
the  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  with  the  general  laws 
ditioning  the  development  he  has  described,  and  finally  the  in- 
fluence of  those  laws  on  theories  of  racial  characteristics  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 

Fanno  takes  the  break-up  of  the  feudal  system  as  his  starting- 
point,  and  he  shows  that  in  that  comparatively  simple  era  when 
the  natural  condition  of  a  country  was  one  of  self -containment 
capital  quickly  accumulated  in  quantities  too  great  to  find  profit- 
able employment.  He  repeats  the  theory  of  his  former  book  that 
early  commerce  deals  with  products  produced  under  different 
climatic  conditions.  At  first  this  expansion  is  confined  to  trade 
only.  Soon,  however,  the  ineflQciency  of  native  production  leads 
to  the  formation  of  plantation  colonies.  Capital  is  employed 
not  only  in  trading,  but  in  production  itself*  But  how  is  labour 
to  be  found?  Here  Fanno  introduces  his  explanation  and  his- 
torical justification  of  slavery.  The  mother  country  gives 
capital,  but  she  has  so  far  no  surplus  of  population,  and  ec 
tion  is  very  slight^almost  non-existent.  The  few  emigrant 
become  landholders.  To  supply  the  need,  then,  can  only  be 
done  by  introducing  slavery,  and  since  the  climate  is  too  sevc 
for  the  European,  the  negro  is  found  to  be  the  most  profitabi 
investment.  Fanno  treats  this  question  as  though  it  lay  altogether 
in  the  past.     True,  in  the  most  prominent  of  early  eiamplee— ^ 
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tthat  of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America— slavery  haa  come 
to  an  end.     But  in  Africa  to-day  European  nations  have,  under 
circumstances  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  paet  era,  intro- 
duced every  sort  and   kind  of  unfree  labour*     There  are  found 
BurpluB  capital,   products  climaiicully   unsuitud  to  Euro|x*»  in* 
etfieient  native  production,  uncertainty  or  absence  of  labour,  con- 
ditions said  to  make  outdoor  work  impossible  for  white  men. 
Fanno,   however,  regards  slavery   as  the  special   character- 
istic of  a  form  of  colonisation  prior  to>  and  less  imj)ortant  than, 
the  modern  type,  namely,  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  vacant 
lands  having  temperate  climates.    It  is  in  this  that  the  **  economic 
demographic  **  factor  plays  the  chief  part.     Under  pressure  of  a 
^B   growing  population,  extensive  culture  of  the  soil  no  longer  gives 
^m  a  sufficient  return.     The  adoption  of  an  intensive  system,  and 
^M  its  progressive   improvement   by  means  of   machinery,  offers  a 
^^  new  field  for  capital,  and  drives  from  the  land  the  small  pro- 
,        prietor  and  the  greater  number  of  agricultural   labourers.     The 
^K  coincident  decay  of  domestic  manufactures  and  the  beginning  of 
^^  capitalist  industry  necessarily  follow.     The  **  expropriated  **  and 
j        the   agricultural  labourer  swell   the   ranks  of   wage-earners  and 
proportionately  lower  their  conditions  of  living*     This,  however, 
is  at  the  moment  an  advantage  to  the  capitalist,  and  he  attempts 
by  legislation  to   keep   them    in   the   country.     But   this   is   not 
possible f  and  it  is  at  this  stage  in  each  nation's  history  that  copious 
emigration  begins.     But  colonisation  cannot  proceed  in  vacant 
lands  unassisted  by  capital,  and  capital  is  fully  engaged  at  this 
moment  at  home.     Emigration ,  therefore,  flows  to  other  countries 
or  to  already  established  colonies.     This  accounts  for  the  strange 
changes  in  emigration   statistics.     Thus  English  emigration   in 
the  early  part  of  last  century  was  chiefly  to  America.     German 
emigration,  at  its  height  in  1880,  has  decreased  as  her  Imperial 
policy  has  become  more  and  more  expansive.     Italy  at  the  present 
moment  sends  a  steady  stream  of  her  {)eopIe  to  the  United  Statea 
and  the  Argentine.     It  ia,  then,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  trans- 
formation to  industrialism  that  emigration  is  most  copious.     How 
does   that   transformation    continue?    Intensive   cultivation,   at 
first  providing  sufficient  food  and  raw  material,  soon  begins  to 
fail.     More  and  more  of  the  population  becomes  absorbed  into 
the  industrial  machine,  and  the  need  of  obtaining  agricultural 
products  from  without  is  pressing.     This  stage  was  reached  by 
.England  in  the  eighteenth  century.     The  problem  for  her  w^as 
[how  to  find  a  market  where  she  might  exchange  her  industrial 
[products  for  agricultural.     The  self-contained  countries  of  Europe 
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offered  no  opening.   Her  colonial  system  was  the  solution  adciptej 
Colonies  within  the  temperate  cliraes  could  provide   her  oeedi 

Their  natural  development,  however,  would  have  been  to  main 
facture  their  own  raw  materials.  The  mother  country  prcventcl 
this,  and  bound  them  to  her  under  a  restrictive  and  prohibitive 
system.  On  this  foundation  England  built  up  her  immeui 
superiority  in  industrial  production,  at  the  cost,  as  Fanno  frankj^ 
admits,  of  the  development  of  her  colonies  themselves.  But  H 
enabled  her  in  1846  to  throw  open  her  markets  without  fear  qI 
rivals,  and  it  was  the  means  by  which  she  protected  herself 
during  the  years  of  transition  from  agriculture  to  industrialism,  i 
The  history  of  France  is  not  dissimilar,  save  that  she  had  to 
face  the  competition  of  England  and  raiee  her  customs  barrien 
against  her  greater  eEBcieney,  ThiSj  then,  makes  up  the  fii*( 
part  of  the  modern  expansion  of  Europe,  What  is  to  account  fof 
the  free-trade  movement  which  culminated  in  1860  and  was  m 
active  retreat  by  1880,  and  the  indifference  of  Europe  to  colonies, 
which  was  followed  by  an  outburst  of  Imperialistic  zealfj 
England's  position  is  simple  enough.  After  1846  her  colonien 
had  done  their  work;  she  no  longer  needed  to  protect  herseli; 
in  their  markets.  Colonial  autonomy  was  the  necessary  aiii& 
natural  result  of  her  commorcial  supremacy.  The  European  situa^j 
tion  is  more  complex.  That  country,  says  Fanno,  which  presenta 
the  greatest  diversity  in  the  comparative  cost  of  its  productioBi 
is  in  the  most  favourable  condition  of  all  the  competitors  in  int^i^ 
national  commerce.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
England,  France,  and  Belgium  occupied  this  position  in  regard 
to  industry,  the  other  States  in  regard  to  agriculture.  The  in- 
terests of  all  were  therefore  met  by  a  system  of  free  exchange. 
Free  trade  was  victorious  all  along  the  line.  The  revival  of  pro- 
tectionist doctrine  was  therefore  attributed  by  the  economists  to 
superficial  causes-— such  as  trade  depression,  over-production,  and 
the  rest*  Fanno  finds  a  more  fundamental  cause,  an  element 
which  was  neglected  in  the  classical  theory  of  international  trade. 
It  is  that  cost  of  production  varies  with  the  amount  produced, 
and  the  amount  produced  with  the  whole  number  of  producers. 
Thus  one  by  one  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  forced  to  in- 
dustrialism and,  in  the  face  of  fully  eflScient  industrial  nations,  feo 
protect  their  markets  meanwhile  by  tariff  walls.  It  is  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  population  that  have  made  protection  necessary* 
Under  statical  conditions,  free  trade,  he  considers,  would  be  the 
only  possible  ix^licy.     The  result  of  the  natural  grow^th  of  popula- 
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tion  in  Europe,  he  points  out.  has  been  hastened  by  the  competi- 
tion with  American  agriculture. 

On  England,  the  industrial  competition  of  Europe  has  had  the 
effect  of  impairing  her  commercial  pre-eminence  and,  Fanno  ap- 
parently considers,  permanently  impairing  it.  It  has  created  a 
natural  ebullition  of  tariff  proposals,  but  beyond  that  the  author's 
position  is  not  clear.  The  protective  policies  of  all  countries  but 
England,  and  of  her  colonies  likewise,  have  had  the  effect  of 
placing  her  in  commercial  isolation.  Fanno  seems  to  see  no 
remedy  for  this.  When  he  points  out  that  preferential  system  with 
her  colonies  would  not  be  of  much  value,  because  it  would  tie  her 
to  colonial  markets  which  now  take  only  39  per  cent,  of  her  pro- 
ductions, he  perhaps  explains  the  cause.  There  needs  no  remedy 
to  such  a  disease. 

The  outburst  of  Imperialism  coincident  with  the  growth  of 
industry  is  not  far  to  seek.  Industry  is  the  most  fertile  field  for 
begetting  capital,  and  the  growth  of  surplus  capital  in  European 
countries  and  America  has  been  prodigious.  But  capital,  says 
Fanno,  is  centrifugal,  always  seeking  employment  further  and 
further  from  the  old  centres.  He  also  adopts  the  dictum  of  Marx 
that  commercial  capital  is  the  most  powerful.  Thus  the  different 
industrial  nations  struggle  for  new  markets,  and  modem  Im- 
perialism comes  into  being.  It  is  thus  strictly  economic  in 
motive,  founded  on  the  economic  conditions  which  are  the  out- 
come of  the  growth  of  population. 

But  why  is  it  that  one  nation  is  before  the  other  in  this  pro- 
gress? Fanno,  in  his  very  interesting  comparison  of  the  Latin 
and  Anglo-Saxon  races,  puts  aside  altogether  the  claim  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  to  higher  national  characteristics.  The  pre-emin- 
ence of  England  as  a  colonising  country  and  her  industrial  eflB- 
ciency  generally  are  caused  by  the  differences  between  northern 
and  southern  countries.  The  extreme  fertility  of  the  southern  soil 
kept  back  the  pressure  of  population,  and  so  staved  off  the  trans- 
ition to  industrialism.  Thus,  comparing  England  and  Italy,  the 
change  became  necessary  in  the  former  with  less  than  half  the 
population  to  the  square  mile.  He  analyses  closely  changes  in 
national  character  at  different  points  in  economic  development. 
*'  One  by  one,  then,  every  difference  which  in  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  sphere  serves  as  a  point  of  comparison  between 
the  northern  and  meridional  countries,  is  illuminated  and  ex- 
plained by  our  theory."  He  follows  out  this  argument  in  the 
following  chapter  on  national  power. 


The  line  of  future  development  suggested  by  Professor  Faii» 
is  the  Gompletion  of  the  cycle  back  to  self -con  tain  meat.  How 
he  comes  to  this  is  difficult  to  see,  for  he  regards  any  ©fcep  Inm 
industrialisin  to  agriculture  as  retrograde,  axid  yet  must  soe  that 
the  time  when  population  will  have  spread  over  the  reinaininp 
waste  lands  will  come.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  British 
Empire.  The  colonies,  and  especially  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, aim  steadily  at  increasmg  their  manufacturing  outptit. 
By  no  means  feeling  pressure  from  the  growth  of  popolatiou, 
Australian  leaders  certainly  fix  before  them  a  definite  goal.,  seetirig 
to  develop  equally  industrial  and  agricultural  resources,  to  spring 
fully  armed  from  the  forehead  of  Jove.  The  economic  positioo 
of  the  old  countries  before  the  economic  independence  of  thtj 
new  provides  at  least  some  cause  for  misgiving: 

Mamon  PhIIiUFS 


TeoTta  di  palutazione. 
Padua,  190G). 


By  Leopoldo  di  Muho  (Fratelli  Gallina 


All  systems  of  laud  timure  have  their  defects ;  in  England  we 
are  familiar  with  a  kasehoM  system  which ,  on  the  whole ,  is  most 
successful  in  discouraging  improvements  to  the  land,  whether 
urban  or  rural;  in  addition  to  this  our  system  of  settlements  of 
real  property  increases  the  difficulty  of  improvements.  From  time 
to  time  the  Legislature  intervenes  with  a  Land  Drainage  Act,  a 
Settled  Land  Act,  or  a  Market  Gardeners'  Act  to  deal  with  the 
evil  when  the  scandal  has  become  very  great ;  but  wherever  various 
persons  have  interests  in  one  piece  of  land  there  is  the  fundamental 
problem  :  if  the  land  is  improved  how  ought  the  costs  of  the 
improvement  to  be  home  and  how  ought  the  benefit  of  the  improve- 
ment to  be  shared?  Unless  some  general  guiding  principles  <^ii 
be  laid  down,  no  legislation  can  hope  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  a 
way  which  is  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large.  Professor 
di  Muro  attacked  this  fundamental  problem  in  his  now  well- 
known  Econornia  ed  Estinio  dei  MigUoTamenii  FondiariiJ  It  is  not 
surprising  that  his  views  were  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism  ; 
the  question  is  so  important  that  the  more  discussion  of  it  the 
better.  His  present  book  consists  of  three  chapters;  in  the  first 
he  briefly  expounds  the  system,  in  the  second  he  gives  numerous 
illustrations,  in  the  third  he  discusses  various  points  of  economic 
doctrine^  and  in  so  doing  answers  many  criticisms.  The  first  two 
chapters  are  little  more  than  a  re-exposition,  with  some  develop- 
'  See  Economic  iouBtr^L,  1903,  p.  92* 
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ments,  of  the  theories  contained  in  the  earlier  work;  the  third 
chapter  is  the  one  to  which  the  economist  will  naturally  turn. 
Probably  few  readers  will  need  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  not 
complete  free  competition  in  the  matter  of  land,  so  that  the  State 
must  in  some  respects  limit  freedom  of  contract  in  regard  to  it. 
In  England,  where  freedom  of  contract  in  ordinary  matters  is  the 
general  rule,  the  Legislature  has  continually  intervened  in  the 
matter  of  land.  Professor  di  Muro  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
element  of  risk  in  profits.  He  contends  that  risks  which  are 
actuarially  determinable,  and  can  therefore  be  insured  against,  are 
to  be  included  in  cost  of  production  ;  profits  are  due  to  taking  risks 
in  the  strict  sense,  that  is,  risks  which  cannot  be  estimated  and  in- 
sured against.  When  capital  is  expended  on  improving  land  there 
is  a  risk  that  the  increased  value  of  the  land  due  to  this  expenditure 
may  be  less  than  the  capital  expended.  If  so,  how  should  this 
loss  be  borne?  We  may  perhaps  vary  the  question  :  How  is  it, 
in  fact,  borne,  and  is  this  the  proper  way  to  bear  it  ?  How  the  loss 
is,  in  fact,  borne  depends  upon  law  and  custom.  In  England,  for 
example,  the  capitalist  who  lends  money  for  an  improvement  in 
land  generally  takes  very  little  risk;  unless  he  happens  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  land,  when  he  frequently  does  risk  and  lose  a 
good  deal  of  capital.  Whether  the  actual  method  is  the  best 
depends  partly  upon  the  actual  state  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  It  would  be  most  interesting  if  some 
economist  well  acquainted  with  the  land  law  of  his  country  were 
to  describe  the  actual  methods  of  financing  improvements  and 
then  criticise  these  in  the  light  of  Professor  di  Muro's  views. 
Unfortunately,  few  persons  have  the  requisite  grasp  of  theory  and 
knowledge  of  facts. 

Although  Teoria  di  valutazione  is  primarily  meant  for  those 
who  have  read  Economia  ed  Esiimo,  etc.,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  earlier  volume  before  the  latter. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  latter  work  sets  out  the  author's  system 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  it ;  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  any  person  was  prevented  from  reading  the 
third  chapter  of  the  present  book,  either  because  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  earlier  book  or  because  he  was  frightened  by  the  many 
tables  with  which  Teoria  di  valutazione  is  adorned. 

C.  P.  Sanger 
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Der  Vercin  fur  Sozialpolitik  und  seine  Wirksamkeit  auf  dern 
Gchiet  der  gewerbUchen  ATheiterfmge.  Von  Dr.  Else 
Conrad.  (Jena  :  Fischer,  1906.  Pp.  195.) 
For  the  last  four-and-thirty  years  the  Vercin  jut  SoziatpoHiik 
has  furnished  the  centre  of  interest,  and  has  organised  the  forcses, 
of  most  of  the  work  of  economic  investigation  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  Germany.  It  is  appropriate^,  therefore,  that 
history  should  be  written  by  one  who  is  the  daughter  of  Profe€ 
Conrad  and  the  grnnddaughter  of  Bruno  Hildebrand.  HiW 
brand  never  himself  contributed  much  to  the  actual  constrac 
of  the  **  Political  Economy  of  the  Future."  The  years  between 
1848,  when  his  well-known  book  appeared,  and  1872,  when  the 
Verein  wn.E  founded,  were  occupied,  as  it  were,  by  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness.  But  if  he  did  not  himself  quite  enter  into  the 
Promised  Land,  he  had  freed  his  followers  from  the  yoke  of 
Adam  Smith;  and  the  **  Socialists  of  the  Chair"  of  the  early 
'seventies  could  take  up  the  work  at  the  point  at  which  he  had 
left  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  His  son-in-law,  Professor 
Conrad,  the  father  of  the  writer  now  under  review,  also  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  the  history  of  German  economics,  but 
a  place  of  a  different  kind.  He  has  been  the  successful  architect 
of  that  typical  product  of  German  learning,  the  Handwbrterbtirh, 
the  editor  of  the  economic  journal  least  open  to  the  charge  of 
partisanship,  the  author  of  the  manuals  which  the  average  young 
German  gets  up  for  examination  purposes,  the  guide  and  friend 
of  many  generations  of  students  at  Halle — especially  of  Americans. 
Seldom,  then,  has  any  dedication  been  more  in  keeping  with  the 
fitness  of  things  than  that  which  appears  on  the  first  page  of  Dr. 
Else  Conrad's  dissertation. 

And  the  dissertation  is  a  very  model  of  its  class.    It  is  business- 
like and  absolutely  systematic.     First  comes  an  introduction  on 

(1)  German  economics  before  the   foundation  of   the    Empire, 

(2)  the  economic  development  of  Germany  in  the  decades  preced- 
ing 1871,  (3)  the  development  of  Social  Democracy,  and  (4)  the 
period  of  company  promotion  (Die  Griinderperiode).  Of  these 
the  last  section  is  the  most  novel  :  it  shows  how  the  Liberal 
(laissez-faire)  party  had  come  to  be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of 
impartial  observers  by  the  association  of  many  of  its  members 
with  financial  undertakings  of  a  dubious  character,  and  bow 
closely  connected  with  the  Stock  Exchange  was  the  Press  which 
attacked  Wagner,  SchmoUer,  and  Brentano  as  more  dangerous 
than  avowed  Socialists.  Then  comes,  in  Part  I-,  an  ac<M3mit  of 
the  controversy  occasioned  by  Wagner's  speech  on  the  Social 
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iQuestion  in  October,  1871,  and  the  coining  of  the  term  "  Katbe- 

srsozialisinus'*  by  Oppenhoim,  leading  up  to  the  formation  of 

Itbo   VcTein,     Tart  II.  sets  forth  the  attitude  of  the   Verein  to 

[ibe  Labour  QueBtion,  under  the  several  heads  of  (1)  Factory 

I  Legislation ,  (2)  the  Law  of  Combination,  (3)  the  Law  of  Breach 

fof  Contract,  (4)  the  Housing  Question,  (5)  the  Question  of  Handi- 

{crafts,  (6)  the  Question  of  Apprenticeship.     Under  each  of  these 

I  beads  Mias  Conrad  works  conscientiously  through  the  material, 

and  gives  us  a  brief  and    on  the  whole    clearly  written  summary 

of  the  reports  and  speeches  at  the  annual  meetings*     And  she 

'  tries  to  discover  whether  these  discussions  had  any  influence  upon 

legislation  by  a  similar  account  of  contemporary  debates  in  the 

Beichstag.     Her  conclusion  on  this  head  is  a  surprisingly  negative 

one*    But  it  may  be  douGted  whether  she  has  gone  quite  the  right 

way  to  work  to  answer  her  own  questions.     Active  politicians 

are  seldom  men  who  are  Hkely  to  be  influenced  by  the  aaidemic 

discussions  of  the  day.     So  far  as  they  are  affected  by  general 

ideas  at  alh  these  ideas  they  commonly  acquired  in  their  youth. 

The  real  influence  of  the  discussions  of  the  'seventies  is  to  be 

found  rather  in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  men  of  the  ^nineties— in 

the  attitude,   for   instance,  of   the  young  ofBcials  trained    by 

the    professorial    economists    in    the    'seventies,    and   beginning 

twenty   years    later   to    reach    positions    in    which    they   could 

make  their  opinions  felt ;  or  in   the  attitude  of   the  younger 

Bociahsts  of  the  Revisionist  school,  who  know  perfectly  well,  now, 

that  between  either  the  aspirations  or  the  methods  of  the  ofiicial 

representatives  of  economic  science  and  their  own  there  is  really 

no  impassable  gulf. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  in  Dr.  Else  Conrad^s  book  we  have 
some  materials  for  s  history,  and  not  the  history  itself.  The  stages 
in  the  history  of  the  Verein,  from  the  ardent  days  of  attempted 
propaganda  to  the  cooler  days  of  monographic  investigation ,  are 
indicated,  but  do  not  stand  out  clearly.  The  different  strains  of 
thought  within  the  Vereiti  itself — the  common  basis  of  ideas 
the  divergences  in  their  application— may  be  suspected  by 
Icareful  reader,  but  are  not  clearly  indicated.  The  story,  when 
i*  comes  to  be  written,  will  be  full  of  the  interest  of  diaracter 
iwell  as  of  ideas  :  Professor  Wagner,  the  extreme  Hadical  (to 
^1106,  for  convenience,  a  terra  he  would  not  like),  with  his  "  social  ** 
doctrine  of  taxation^  and  yet  the  champion  of  agrarian  protec* 
tion ;  Professor  Brentano,  the  champion  of  Trade  Unionism 
against  the  "  Industrials,'*  and  yet  in  later  years  the  most  brilliant 
defender  of  the  supposed  interests  of  the  Industrials  agaiB' ' 
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increase  of  the  duties  on  corn  ;  Professor  Schmoller,  angenog  the 
deductive  economists  by  his  Olympian  survey,  and  yet  oootinuaUj 
criticised  for  his  '*  compromising  "  spirit  in  practical  affairs;  th- 
Stumm  attack,  which  for  a  time  brought  the  old  associnies  { 
gether  again ;  the  creation  of  a  new  society  for  propaganda,  ti: 
Gesellscliaft  Jiif  Sozial  Reform^  and  the  doubt  wh^  ■       *'      '* 
may  not  have  outlived  its  usefulness — here  are  sut  • 
a  philosophic  pen.     And  then  the  laiige  significance  of  the 
—the  places  of  the  university  in  modem  German  life,  tbe  pn*^ 
especially  of  the  scientific  (or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  disintevestedl 
student  of  ecoDomic  affairs  in  a  society  rapidly  transforming  itaalf 
in  the  ways  of  modern  capitalism — hen^  is  a  theme  which  BOioe 
day,  we  w^ll  hope,  will  be  adequately  treated.     But  on  topics  like 
these  Dr.  Else  Conrad  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  aerioufilj 
thought   as  yet.     Meanwhile  here  are  some  stones  for  the  buiUi- 
ing,  put  ready  for  a  future  user.     And  if  I  have  seemed  to  be 
chary  in  praise  for  preliminary  work  of  this  kind,  I  w^ould  like  to 
put  the  balance  right  by  saying  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  patie 
system  which  such  dissertations  breathe  that  we   need   ak 
everything  else  just  now  to  acclimatise   in  our   English   nm* 
versities,  W.  J*  ASHLSt 


Die  Konzcntfation  in  dcr  Eiscnindiistrie  und  die  Lage  det  reinm 
Walzwerke,  Von  Heinrich  MannstactU.  Dr.  phil.  et  rer,  {joL 
(Jena.  Gustav  Fischer,  1906,     Pp.  G3). 

This  escellent  little  pamphlet  gives  an  admirable  survey  of 
the  German  iron  industry  of  the  last  hundred  years.     The  obje 
of  the  author  is  to  stndy  the  condition  of  the  *'  pure  '*  rolhxif 
mills,  i.e.,  those  not  connected  with  blast-furnaces  or  steel  smell 
ing  plants,  in  the  face  of  the  great  concentration  of  the  iron  ai 
steel  trades  into  kartells.     There  is  no  problem  more   bitterlfj 
disputed  in   iron   circles  in   Germany  alike   in   the   Press   and 
before  the  Kartell  Commission.     It  does  not  exist  to  the 
extent  in  this  country,  though  Mr,  Axel  Sahlin  a  few  years 
gave  a  lugubrious  forecast  of  the  future  of  the  '*pure'*  blast- 
furnaces and  **pure'*   rolling-mills.     Concentration  in  the  iron 
industry  has  passed  through  three  stages— the  grovrth  of  the  unit^ 
extension  to  embrace  other  branches  of  the  industry,  and  cornel 
mercial  alliance.     In  1871  there  were  213  blast-furnace  works  in 
Germany,    employing   23,191    workmen    in    the    production    of 
1,563,000  tons  of  pig-iron  ;  in  1904, 100  works  produced  10,058,(XIO 
tons  with  the  help  of  35,384  workmen.    Even  in  the  'fifties  tbcrt 
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[were  some  comparatively  large  '*  mixed  **  works,  but  the  oppor- 
jtunity  of  large-scale  industry  only  came  with  the  invention  of 
Bessemer.     On  the  one  hand  the  utilisation  of  the  blast-fiimace 
gases  for  he^iting  the  blast  and  the  technical  improvements  which 
IfoUowed  in  the  wake  of  that  great  discovery  made  a  large  output 
[of  pig-iron  possible ;  on  the  other  hand  the  use  of  fluid  iron  in 
I  the  converter  was  a  cheap  way  of  turning  large  quantities  of  iron 
jinto  steel.     The  difficulties  of  finding  suitable  ore  at  prices  which 
Icompared  with  those  in  England  delayed  the  development  of  the 
[German  steel  industry  until  the  invention  of  the  basic  process  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  allowed  use  to  be  made  of  the 
cheap  and  abundant   ores  of   Lorraine  and    Luxemburg,     The 
tendency  was  to  ndd  steel  works  to  blast-funiaces  in  order  to  use 
the  pig-iron  molten  instead  of  having  to  remelt  it  when  cold.    In 
proportion  as  steel  ousted  wrought  iron  the  puddling  works  con- 
verted themselves  into  pure  rolling  mills,  purchasing  their  raw 
I  material  from  the  steel  works.     At  first  they  got  their  supplies 
'  of  ingots  cheap  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  steel  makers,  but 
the  introduction  of  the  soaking-pits  (invented  by  Mr.  Gjers,  of 
Middlesbrough)  into  Germany  in  the  'nineties  made  it  possible 
to  roll  large  iron   forms   with  the  original  ingot  heat  without 
reheating*     The  steel  works  promptly  set  up  their  own  trains  of 
roUs  in  order  to  exploit  this  new  aource  of  saving,  and  the  day  of 
[trouble  for  the  pure  rolling  mills  began.  Finally,  another  great  ad- 
vantage was  given  to  the  mixed  works  when,  working  on  the  ideas 
first  put  abroad  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaites,  German  inventors  used 
[the  waste  furnace  gases  in  gas  engines  for  the  blast,  driving  the 
rulls,  etc.     Dr.   Mannstaedt  measures  the  advantage  possessed 
by  a  mixed  works  over  a  pure  rolling  mill  at  14.87  marks  per 
ton  of  raw  steel.    To  equip  a  new  steel  works  with  ore  and  coal 
I  fields,  etc,  costs  £2,750,000  for  a  production  of  3-400,000  tons 
[per  annum.     Such  is  the  extent  to  which  technical  improve- 
ments have  forced  consolidation. 

When  the  depression  of  trade  set  in  in  1901  the  home  market 

was  relieved  by  a  gigantic  export  of  half -stuff  and  finished  goods, 

but  two  factors  oontributed  to  cause  an  increased  output— the 

^utilisation  of  blast-furnace  gas  in  gas  engines,  and  the  desire  of 

those  who  foresaw  the  necessity  for  a  steel  kartell  to  extend  their 

I  works  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  large  quota  in  the  union  when 

j  it  took  phce.     Out  of  the  bad  times  arose  the  great  kartell  of  the 

mixed  steel  works  which  by  its  policy  has  awakened  so  much 

bitterness.     Dr.     Mannstaedt     considers     that     its     technical 

.  superiority  is  so  great  that  none  of  the  means  proposed  for  the 
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(iefence  of  the  pure  rolling  mills  can  be  effective.  Yet  he  adiaiti 
that  the  speedy  disappearance  of  these  works  would  ereate  too 
much  local  suffering  and  disturbance,  and  he  urges  that  th^ 
should  form  kartells  and  enter  into  alliance  with  the  StoUwerlfr 
vorband.  It  would  suit  the  great  union  to  keep  them  in  esistenec. 
at  Iea@t  for  a  long  time,  for  they  would  act  as  a  fly-wheel  to  the 
industry,  obtaining  employnaent  in  good  times  and  standing  idle 
in  periods  of  depression.  The  latter  part  of  the  pamphlet  B 
based  on  the  discussions  before  the  Kartell  Enquiry.  Altogethei, 
Dr.  Mannstaedt  is  to  be  complimented  on  a  thoroughly  good  pieoe 
of  work, 

Henby  W,   Macrostt 

Einfache  und  Hohere  ATbett,  Eine  sozialpoUtiseke  Uniet- 
suchung  zum  ATbeitsreffmg  des  BurgerUchen  GesetzhuckeM. 
Von  Dr,  Walter  Hess.  (Jena  :  Gustav  Fischer,  190L 
Pp.  77.     Mk.  2.) 

Tms  book  examines  the  question  whether  the  ancient  distinc- 
tion between  oper^  liberaks  and  ilUberales  can  be  maintained. 
As  far  as  the  law  of  Germany  is  concerned,  the  ansvrer  has  been 
given  in  the  negative  by  the  enactments  of  the  *'  Burgerlicht\^ 
Gesetzbuch,"  But  inasmuch  as  public  opinion  and  usage  do  not 
accept  this  verdict  the  author  feels  justified  in  examining  the 
question  further.  The  law  distinguishes  in  the  whole  field  of 
human  labour  only  two  kinds  of  agreement  between  the  parties 
interested  :  (a)  the  service-contract,  where  the  worker  agrees  to 
give  his  services,  and  his  services  only,  and  must  be  remunerated 
irrespective  of  his  achievements ;  and  (h)  the  work-contract,  where 
the  actual  result  only  is  considered  and  paid  for.  The  former  is 
strictly  regulated  by  law  down  to  the  minutest  particular,  and 
the  workman  is  protected  at  all  points  and  made  immune  against 
risk  of  any  kind.  In  the  latter  both  parties  to  the  contract  are 
practically  unhampered  by  legal  restraint.  The  distinction  fails, 
however,  according  to  the  writer,  inasmuch  as  the  principle  of 
division  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  service- 
relation  includes  not  only  workmen  but  teachers,  officials,  and 
professional  men  who  are  capable  of  safeguarding  their  own  in- 
terests, and  for  whom  the  protection  accorded  by  the  law  is  not 
only  superfluous  but  likely  to  prove  vexatious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  work-contract  applies  to  all  home  industries,  the  workers 
in  which  are  often  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  employer  and  as 
little  fitted  to  bear  risks  as  any  day  labourer*     The  true  distinction 
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is  between  those  workers  who  are  aod  those  who  are  not  fitted 
by  training,  education,  and  resoiirces  to  protect  their  own  inter- 
ests, i.e.,  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  grades  of  labour. 
Whore  exactly  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  h  to  be  di^awn 
the  author  does  not  however  attempt  to  determine. 

Helenb  Ebinherz 


Der  Sifeit  um  Malthus  Lehre,  Von  Professor  Dibtzbl  (Fest- 
gabcn  fiir  Adolph  Wagner  zur  Siebcnzigsien  Wiederkchr 
seines  Gebtittstagcs,  1905.  lieipsic  :  C.  F.  Winter.  London  ; 
Williams  and  Norgate.     Pp.  343). 

The  paper  here  selected  for  review*  deals  with  F.  Oppen- 
heimer*8  Das  Bevolkerungsgcseiz  des  T.  R,  Malthus  und  der 
neueren  Nationaldkonomie,  and  with  some  of  the  criticism  of 
J.  Wolf  thereupon ;  meeting  both  writers  with  a  vindication  of 
the  Malthusian  position  largely  in  terms  of  Oppenheimer's  own 
contention,  Oppenheimer,  like  most  of  the  Socialist  and 
Georgian  critics  of  Malthus,  treats  the  famous  **  law  **  as  an  anti- 
reformist  theory  first  and  last,  and  is  led,  like  the  others,  to  repel 
it  with  contradictory  formulas  instead  of  showing,  with  Soetbeer, 
that  it  may  iK^rfectly  well  be  reconciled  with  Socialism.     He  thus 

^reuflirms  flatly  the  old  theses  that  means  of  subsistence  *'  tend  " 
multiply  faster  than  population,  and  not  vice  versA ;  that  '*  the 

Inorc  the  merrier,'*  economically  speaking;  and  that  poverty  is  a 
result  not  of  a  natural  tendency  to  ovea-population,  but  of  other 
causes.  All  that  appears  to  be  fresh  in  Oppenheimer's  polemic 
is  tho  contention  that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns, 
which  he  accepts,  is  more  than  compensated  for  (ubercompcnsiert) 
by  the  law  of  increasing  faciUty  in  maDufacture.     But  this  claim, 

^jiit  Dietzel  shows,  is  incapable  of  proof ;  and  no  process  of  breaking 
op  the  problem  of  production  can  evade  the  ultimate  problem  of 
totals,  especially  as  regards  food.  Dietzel  justifiably  claims  that 
the  question  of  the  socio-poUtical  bias  of  Malthus  has  really  noth- 

_faifi  to  do  with  the  economic  case.  He  might,  however,  have  made 
I  step  towards  reconciling  the  opposition  by  showing  that  whereas 
Malthus  began  in  a  biassed  temper  he  purified  himself  of  the  bias 
and  reached  a  substantially  scientific  position.  As  it  is,  Dietzel 
well  shows  that  whatever  is  true  in  the  '*more  the  merrier" 
formula  and  in  the  specification  of  other  causes  of  poverty  is  in 
no  contradiction  with  Malthus's  doctrine ;  and  that  that  doctrine 

'  A  general  uotioe  of  the  coUeotion  from  whiob  Ptt>foiW7r  Dioiware  contribution 
Is  tiuw  «tflwl(»d  in  given  in  tho  KcoNo^nrc  Journal,  190G,  p.  333. 
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is  in  no  way  refuted  by  any  statistic  as  to  actual  net  inerea&e  of 
population  and  production.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  made  the 
case  clearer  by  indicating  Oppenheimer's  failure  to  constnie 
*'  tendency/'  and  by  showing  the  difference  between  gross  and 
net  increase  of  population— an  essential  element  in  the  case,  almost 
invariably  ignored  by  anti-Malthuaians.  But  in  a  clear  and 
closely  reasoned  argument  he  justifies,  as  against  OppenheimeFj 
his  own  and  Wagner's  affirmation  that  "  Mai  thus  in  all  essentials 
holds  good/*  As  regards  Wolf,  who  calls  for  a  fresh  formation 
of  the  *'  law/'  there  is  no  fundamental  conflict.  Here,  however, 
the  issue  might  have  been  cleared  by  indicating  the  transition 
from  the  Malthusian  to  the  Neo-Malthusian  statement  of  the  case. 
Dietzel's  essay  is  followed  by  a  valuable  study  on  *'  Sit 
Matthew  Hale  und  John  BriickneT,  mit  einer  Geschichie  det 
vornialthusischen  BevdlkerungstheoriCj''  by  W.  Hasbach.  The 
Geschickle  is  necessarily  much  less  detailed  than  that  published 
about  the  same  time  by  Dr,  Stangeland,  but  it  has  independent 
importance  alongside  of  that,  Hasbach  rightly  insists  on  dis- 
tinguishing between  statistics  of  peopling  iBevdlkeTungsstatistik) 
and  of  population,  and  between  population- theory  and  Bevolker- 
ungspoliiik  ;  and  his  survey  deals  strictly  with  the  theory ,  starting 
with  Botero  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Hale  and  Bruckner,  as 
he  notes,  are  not  mentioned  in  Palgrave'a  Dictionary  of  PoUiieai 
Economy  I  but  their  significance  in  the  evolution  of  opinion — 
especially  Briickner's—as  set  forth  by  him,  is  obvious.  Hale, 
says  Hasbach,  built  the  bridge  from  population-statistic,  begun 
by  Graunt,  to  population-theory.  Montesquieu,  Cantillon,  and 
Buffon  accumulated  socio-economic  and  biological  material  for  the 
new  lore,  out  of  which  Bruckner  built  his  Thiorie  du  systhne 
animal  (1767).  Thereafter,  other  English  observers  contributing, 
Steuart  and  Smith  sketch  dogmatic  presentments  of  the  theory ; 
and  finally  Malthus  **  combines  the  different  lines  of  thought  not 
in  eclectic  fashion,  but  creatively,  with  the  strongest  insistence 
on  socio-political  consequences." 

J.  M.  EOBEBTSON 

Hundert  Jahre  Zollpolitik.  By  Ludwig  LAng.  Authorised 
German  translation  by  A.  Eosen.  (Vienna  and  Leipsic : 
Fromme,  1906.    Pp.  620.) 

The  tariff  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  given  rise  to  a 
large  body  of  literature,  and  its  several  phases  in  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world  ought  to  be  known  to  those  who  care  to 
learn  them.  The  present  work  has,  however,  a  peculiar  character 
which  gives  it  a  claim  to  notice.    Its  author  belongs  to  the  small 
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cliiss  of  persons  who  are  both  econotiiiBts  and  practical  poIiticiHns, 
and  who,  therefore,  cannot  be  accused  of  beiog  *'  mere  theorists/' 
He  also  represents  enlightened  opinion  in  a  country  outside  the 
limited  range  of  the  usual  English  reader,  who  at  beat  knows  of 
French  or  German  writing  on  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  interested. 
The  importance  of  Profeasor  Ldng's  work  lies  in  the  corrective 
which  it  supplies  to  the  views  of  certain  (by  no  means  all)  German 
^Titers  on  tariff  problems,  and  in  this  respect  it  ought  to  be  of 
great  service.  An  opening  chapter  sketches  the  course  of  English 
commercial  policy.  The  adoption  of  Free  Trade  is  regarded  as 
due  not  to  the  weight  of  its  theoretic  truth  nor  to  the  influence  of 
specially  enlightened  persons,  but  to  an  essential  necessity  under 
the  pressure  of  the  interests  of  industry  and  commerce  which 
coincided  with  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes  (p.  13).  The 
development  of  English  imports,  the  decline  of  agriculture,  and 
the  proposals  for  cluser  fiscal  relations  with  the  Colonies  are  also 
referred  to.  In  succeeding  chapters  the  tariff  policies  of  the 
United  States,  of  France,  and  of  the  German  Zollverein  down 
to  1B7U  arc  traced  in  brief  but  intelligible  form.  So  far  the 
ground  has  been  already  covered  in  such  recent  English  works 
as  those  by  I*ercy  Ashley,  Dawson,  and  Meredith,  and  has 
been  familiar  to  economic  students  long  before  the  modem 
oontroversy  arose.  But  Professor  LAng  devotes  a  number  of 
chapters,  which  are  in  a  double  sense  the  central  part 
of  his  work,  to  a  description  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the  dual 
monarchy.  The  general  course  of  development,  he  remarks, 
is  ''like  thai  of  other  countries.  Beginning  with  prohibition, 
it  passes  on  to  moderate  protection,  and  then  tends  in  the  direction 
of  Free  Trade ;  but  later  reverts  towards  Protection  to  both  agri- 
culture and  industry  "  (p.  168).  The  war  of  1866  profoundly 
affected  not  only  the  relations  of  Austria  Hungary  with  the 
German  States,  but  also  with  Italy,  now  become  an  important 
Power,  and  the  internal  relations  of  Austria  and  Hungary  as  welL 
The  financial  and  economic  arrangemtints  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  monarchy  are  explained,  and  the  effect  of  the  protectionist 
revival  is  shown  in  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
'*  autonomous  tariff*'  of  1878,  and  in  the  general  rise  of  duties 
in  *'  the  'eighties."  One  result  is  particularly  interesting.  **  The 
exports  of  Austria  in  the  specially  protectionist  period  did  not 
Increase ;  but  in  1891  were  at  the  same  point  which  they  had 
attained  ten  years  earlier  in  1882.  In  other  words  the  export 
trade  was  stagnant"  (pp.  294-5).  Such  a  check  on  progress  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  economic  theory,  but  the  particular 
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example  is  a  good  illustration.     The  return  to  the  policy  ol  csoro- 
mercial   treaties   which  marked   the  Caprivi    adinini  i  in 

Germany  and  led  to  the  negotiations  of  1891  forms  i  Jt«tj 

of  three  chapters  in  which  the  ]>o&itioQ  of  Austria  Hungary  «i 
both  a  Western  and  an  Eastern  Power  is  well  brought  out 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  formed  a  group  vi^ij 
different  in  economic  conditions  and  interests  from  Kussia^  tl>. 
Balkan  States,  and  Greece,  a  condition  which  made  the  adjust* 
mant  of  concessions  more  troublesome.  Another  reactkni 
appears  in  the  latest  German  tariff,  the  passage  of  which  throuizh 
the  Baichstag  is  noticed,  while  its  insufficiency  as  a  basis  tor 
treaty  arrangements  is  emphasised. 

The  penultimate  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  ibe 
commercial  and  Snancial  relations  between  Austria  and  Hung»n 
as  arranged  by  the  Ausgleich  and  the  form  of  a  common  tanf. 
Must  instructive  is  the  exhibition  of  the  opposing  intt^rests  of  tb^ 
agrarian  and  industrial  classes,  the  latter  being  stronger  io  Austriit 
the  former  in  Hungary,  but  both  having  active  r.  iitativ^ 

in  each  country.     A  purely  financial  (or  revenue)  t  rj  a  fair 

basis  would  be  difficult  to  devise;  when  encouragement  to  speciil 
industries  and  the  various  branches  of  agricultm*e  are  suf^ei^addc^d 
it  becomes  impossible.  The  concluding  chapter  has  the  significani 
title  '*  Chamberlain  **  :  it  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  Chapter  L,  I 
and  affords  evidence  of  the  attention  with  which  the  course  oi 
English  politics  is  followed  abroad.  The  account  of  the  cour^* 
of  the  so-called  '*  fiscal  reform  "  campaign  has  naturally  little  or 
no  interest  for  English  readers »  who  have  had  enough ,  and  mait 
than  enough.  But  the  author's  judgment  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
speak  definitely  as  to  the  chances  in  the  near  future  of  a  tariif 
for  retaliation,  while  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  the 
adoption  of  taxes  on  food  or  raw  materials  (p.  493),  may  bo 
mentioned.  Professor  Ij4ng*6  treatment  of  the  tariff  problem  ill 
general  is  in  accordance  with  the  broad  current  of  hberal  eoonomic 
thought  on  the  Continent.  He  is  in  favour  of  freedom  of  tr&de, 
at  the  same  time  he  recognises  the  practical  difficulties  that 
politicians  have  to  meet,  and  is  therefore  in  favour  of  the  policy 
of  commercial  treaties  with  moderate  duties.  It  is  in  this  direc- 
tion that  the  best  hope  for  the  improvement  of  commercial  rela- 
tions appears.  The  tariff  question  in  Continental  Europe  ii 
intiinately  connected  with  State  policy  and  finance.  Lowered 
expenditure  and  friendly  relations  would  soon  lead  Io  lower 
customs  duties  and  in  some  cases  to  customs  unions. 

C.  F.  Bastablb 
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Zur  Entwtcklungsgeschichte  der  Deutschen  GfOfisba7iken  mil 
besonderer  Hucksicht  auf  die  Konzentrationsbestrebungen. 
By  Dk.  RiESSEH,  Geheiraer  Justizrat,  Ordentl.  Honarar* 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Second  edition ^  en- 
larged and  improved.    Jena :  ti.  Fischer,  1906. 

The  interest  aroused  by  this  book  in  Germany  is  shown  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  second  edition  has  been  called  for.  Dr. 
Eieeser  has  the  great  advantage  of  writing  on  a  subject  with 
which,  as  it  has  been  the  occupation  of  his  daily  life  for  many 
years,  he  is  absolutely  familiar  in  all  its  most  minute  details,  while 
as  Honorary  Professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin  he  hus  the 
literary  training  and  power  of  exposition  which  have  enabled  him 
to  give  a  lucid  statement  intelligible  to  the  non-professional 
reader. 

The  volume  contains  information  which  ^ill  be  new  to  many— 
to  the  majority  even  of  English  men  of  business  and  English 
bankers.  This  information  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two 
parts. 

First,  the  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  activity  of 
German  banks  has  devoted  itself  to  the  development  of  foreign 
trade,  including  the  establishment  of  lines  of  steamers  to  the 
United  States  and  other  important  countries,  and  the  building  of 
railways  in  undeveloped  districts  such  as  Asia  Minor.  They 
have  done  more  than  this.  The  improvement  of  the  means  of 
transport  has  enabled  them  t<»  reach  the  populations  with  which 
they  desire  to  do  business.  This  has  been  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  banks  with  many  offices  in  the  countries  into  which 
it  is  desired  to  introduce  German  trade  and  manufactures. 

In  the  second  place,  the  work  cx>ntain9  tht»  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  active  enterprise  has  furthered  industrial 
progress  throughout  the  German  Empire.  At  home,  as  the 
result  of  enlarged  foreign  trade,  mines,  steel-works,  textile  in- 
dustries, chemical  and  refining  works,  electrical  industries,  ^and 
many  companies  for  the  manufacture  of  machines  and  working 
in  metals  have  been  established  or  improved,  the  banks  frequently 
becoming  ahareholders  in  these  institutions,  and  guiding  their 
proceedings  by  appointing  directors  on  their  boards.  The  im- 
mense impetus  to  industrial  progress  thus  given  goes  a  long  way 
to  explain  the  great  rapidity  with  which  Germany  has  moved 
onwards  and  outstripped  every  other  country  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  this  enterprise  with 
vigour,  the  large  German  banks  duriuf^  thi   last  few  years  have 
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Bolivia,  East  Africa,  and  other  distant  countries — and  it  is  the 
same  with  most  of  the  large  German  banks. 

Now,  in  all  this  care  has  obviously  been  taken,  not  only  as 
to  the  banks  associated,  but  as  to  the  class  of  business  with  which 
these  associated  banks  are  interested,  and,  in  a  general  way,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  that  business  is  conducted.  While  it  is, 
as  we  have  said,  absolutely  dissimilar  to  the  ideas  of  EngUsh 
banking,  we  should  not  be  justified  if  we  proceeded  to  pronounce 
it  unsuitable  for  the  requirements  of  trade  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time.  Under  the  wing  of  a  bank,  industries  are  founded 
in  a  calmer  and  better  regulated  manner  than  they  are  when 
brought  out  by  the  **  company  promoter"  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, as  they  are  in  this  country. 

The  long  list  of  mining,  electrical  engineering,  chemical,  and 
machine-building  industries,  with  the  names  of  the  banks  of  high 
standing  connected  with  them,  contained  in  the  second  appendix 
to  this  volume,  is  enough  to  show  how  enormously  trade  and 
manufactures  in  Germany  have  been  assisted  through  the 
co-operation  of  their  banks.  English  banks,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, could  not  dream  of  following  in  this  direction,  nor  would 
it  be  desirable  for  them  to  do  so ;  but  the  system  described  in  this 
volume  is  one  which  has  been  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the 
German  Empire.  The  strenuous  support  given  by  the  banks 
has  been  one  of  the  causes  which  has  enabled  new  industries  to 
develop  and  to  extend  in  Germany  such  as  in  this  coimtry  find 
acceptance  very  difficult,  except  upon  terms  so  extravagantly 
high  as  greatly  to  hinder  their  after  progress. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  work  Dr.  Eiesser  has  taken  a 
wider  view  than  in  his  first  of  the  course  of  business  and  the 
difficulties  that  may  arise  in  troublous  times.  Several  further 
details  as  to  business  and  the  position  of  particular  industries 
are  treated  with  more  fulness  than  in  the  book  as  it  was  first 
published. 

We  are  only  able  in  these  few  words  to  give  the  very  roughest 
sketch  of  the  contents  of  Dr.  Riesser's  able  and  well-written 
volume.  It  is  another  example  of  the  practice  which  Walter 
Bagehot  used  most  strongly  to  recommend,  that  the  people  who 
have  practical  knowledge  of  a  subject  should  write  on  it  them- 
selves. It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  EngUsh  business  men 
if  an  English  pubhsher  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  trans- 
lation of  this  very  instructive  volume. 

E.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave 
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Bolivia,  East  Africa,  and  other  distant  countries — and  it  is  the 
same  with  most  of  the  large  German  banks. 

Now,  in  all  this  care  has  obviously  been  taken,  not  only  as 
to  the  banks  associated,  but  as  to  the  class  of  business  with  which 
these  associated  banks  are  interested,  and,  in  a  general  way,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  that  business  is  conducted.  While  it  is, 
as  we  have  said,  absolutely  dissimilar  to  the  ideas  of  English 
banking,  we  should  not  be  justified  if  we  proceeded  to  pronounce 
it  unsuitable  for  the  requirements  of  trade  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time.  Under  the  wing  of  a  bank,  industries  are  foimded 
in  a  calmer  and  better  regulated  manner  than  they  are  when 
brought  out  by  the  **  company  promoter"  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, as  they  are  in  this  country. 

The  long  list  of  mining,  electrical  engineering,  chemical,  and 
machine-building  industries,  with  the  names  of  the  banks  of  high 
standing  connected  with  them,  contained  in  the  second  appendix 
to  this  volume,  is  enough  to  show  how  enormously  trade  and 
manufactures  in  Germany  have  been  assisted  through  the 
co-operation  of  their  banks.  English  banks,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, could  not  dream  of  following  in  this  direction,  nor  would 
it  be  desirable  for  them  to  do  so ;  but  the  system  described  in  this 
volume  is  one  which  has  been  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the 
German  Empire.  The  strenuous  support  given  by  the  banks 
has  been  one  of  the  causes  which  has  enabled  new  industries  to 
develop  and  to  extend  in  Germany  such  as  in  this  coimtry  find 
acceptance  very  difficult,  except  upon  terms  so  extravagantly 
high  as  greatly  to  hinder  their  after  progress. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  work  Dr.  Eiesser  has  taken  a 
wider  view  than  in  his  first  of  the  course  of  business  and  the 
difficulties  that  may  arise  in  troublous  times.  Several  further 
details  as  to  business  and  the  position  of  particular  industries 
are  treated  with  more  fulness  than  in  the  book  as  it  was  first 
published. 

We  are  only  able  in  these  few  words  to  give  the  very  roughest 
sketch  of  the  contents  of  Dr.  Riesser's  able  and  well-written 
volume.  It  is  another  example  of  the  practice  which  Walter 
Bagehot  used  most  strongly  to  recommend,  that  the  people  who 
have  practical  knowledge  of  a  subject  should  write  on  it  them- 
selves. It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  English  business  men 
if  an  English  pubhsher  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  trans- 
lation of  this  very  instructive  volume. 

E.  H.  Jnglis  Palgrave 
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Bolivia,  East  Africa,  and  other  distant  countries — and  it  is  the 
same  with  most  of  the  large  German  banks. 

Now,  in  all  this  care  has  obviously  been  taken,  not  only  as 
to  the  banks  associated,  but  as  to  the  class  of  business  with  which 
these  associated  banks  are  interested,  and,  in  a  general  way,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  that  business  is  conducted.  While  it  is, 
as  we  have  said,  absolutely  dissimilar  to  the  ideas  of  English 
banking,  we  should  not  be  justified  if  we  proceeded  to  pronounce 
it  unsuitable  for  the  requirements  of  trade  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time.  Under  the  wing  of  a  bank,  industries  are  foimded 
in  a  calmer  and  better  regulated  manner  than  they  are  when 
brought  out  by  the  **  company  promoter**  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, as  they  are  in  this  country. 

The  long  list  of  mining,  electrical  engineering,  chemical,  and 
machine-building  industries,  with  the  names  of  the  banks  of  high 
standing  connected  with  them,  contained  in  the  second  appendix 
to  this  volume,  is  enough  to  show  how  enormously  trade  and 
manufactures  in  Germany  have  been  assisted  through  the 
co-operation  of  their  banks.  English  banks,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, could  not  dream  of  following  in  this  direction,  nor  would 
it  be  desirable  for  them  to  do  so ;  but  the  system  described  in  this 
volume  is  one  which  has  been  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the 
German  Empire.  The  strenuous  support  given  by  the  banks 
has  been  one  of  the  causes  which  has  enabled  new  industries  to 
develop  and  to  extend  in  Germany  such  as  in  this  coimtry  find 
acceptance  very  difficult,  except  upon  terms  so  extravagantly 
high  as  greatly  to  hinder  their  after  progress. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  work  Dr.  Biesser  has  taken  a 
wider  view  than  in  his  first  of  the  course  of  business  and  the 
difficulties  that  may  arise  in  troublous  times.  Several  further 
details  as  to  business  and  the  position  of  particular  industries 
are  treated  with  more  fuhiess  than  in  the  book  as  it  was  first 
published. 

We  are  only  able  in  these  few  words  to  give  the  very  roughest 
sketch  of  the  contents  of  Dr.  Biesser's  able  and  well-written 
volume.  It  is  another  example  of  the  practice  which  Walter 
Bagehot  used  most  strongly  to  recommend,  that  the  people  who 
have  practical  knowledge  of  a  subject  should  write  on  it  them- 
selves. It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  English  business  men 
if  an  English  publisher  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  trans- 
lation of  this  very  instructive  volume. 

E.  H.  Inglis  Palgbave 
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greatly  increased   their   capitals,   this  increase    being    naturt 
followed  by  a  conaiderable  augmentatioD  of  their  deposits. 

These  few  words  will  siilBce  to  show  how  different  the  oc 
caption  of  banking  in  Germany  is  from  the  practice  in  EnglaQ 
It  may  be  roughly  said  that  it  is  almost  directly  oppoBite  to 
manner  lq  which  banking  is  carried  on  here.     Banking  in 
many  has  developed  concurrently  with  the  industrial  progres« 
the  country.     It  was  in   earlier  timea  more   closely   a 
with  local  trade  J  and  ha3  followed  the  course  wkich   that 
has   taken.     Here,   except   for  an   occasional   connection 
brewing,  and,  curiously  enough,  with  the  tea  trade ^  banking 
England  was  an  occupation  by  itself;  and  bo  it   has  remain< 
The  ordinary  English  banker  simply  carries  on  the  bosiness 
the  same  lines  as  his  father  and  grandfather  did  before 
The  deposits  which  our  bankers  receive  from  their  custoi 
they   employ    partly   in  advances   to   other   customers    and 
brokers— to  some  extent  in  Government  securitieB   and  in  dil 
counting  bills  of  first-rate  quality.     Here  for  a  bank  to  become  1 
shareholder  in  great  commercial  industries,   in   mines ^    electii 
works,  railways,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  would  at  once  mark  it 
an  institution  which  every  other  banker  would  avoid.     But  ho' 
different  is  the  case  in  Germany.     At  the  head  of  the   List 
Bank-Konsortien  und-Gruppen  there  stands  the  respected 
of  the  Eeichsbank,  and  in  the  next  line  that  of  the  Kgl.  Seehai 
lung  (Preussiflche  Hauptbank) ,  whose  title  refers  to  its  associatid|! 
with  foreign  trade  and  the  increased  intercourse  of  Germany  wid 
foreign  countries. 

Take,  for  example,  any  other  of  the  banks  referred  to,  such  m 
the  Bank  fiir  Handel  und  Industrie,  with  which  Dr.  Kieaser  wi( 
for  many  years  associated ;  we  find  that,  besides  branches  of  ill 
own,  it  holds  shares  in  other  industrial  concerns  under  a  law  ol 
**  limited  liability''  far  more  wide-reaching  than  the  law  in  fora 
in  this  country.  It  is  associated  with  five  other  banks  and  severa 
large  ti'ading  concerns.  Take,  again,  the  Deutsche  Bank,  an  in; 
stitution  with  a  capital  and  reserve  of  ^14,000,000,  twice  as  IdJgi 
as  the  capital  and  reserve  held  by  any  English  bank  except  the 
Bank  of  England.  Besides  six  branches,  it  has  forty-four  offices 
for  receiving  deposits,  and  is  associated  with  banks  (daughter- 
institutions)  whose  business  extends  to  Italy,  Spain,  Soutli 
America,  and  a  good  many  other  places  nearer  home,  Thua 
also  there  is  the  Diskonto-Gesellschaft  in  Berlin,  This  in- 
stitution is  connected  with  banks  which  do  business  in   Chili, 
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^—Bolivia,  East  Africa.^  and  other  distant  countries— and  it  is  the 
^■sanie  with  most  of  the  large  German  banks- 
^m  Now,  in  all  this  care  has  obviously  been  taken,  not  only  as 
^"  to  the  banks  associated,  but  as  to  the  class  of  business  with  which 
these  associated  banks  are  interested,  and,  in  a  general  way,  as 
^ft  to  the  manner  in  which  that  business  is  conducted.  While  it  is, 
^■as  we  have  said,  absolutely  dissimilar  to  the  ideas  of  English 
^■banking,  we  should  not  bo  justified  if  we  proceeded  to  pronounce 
^Bit  unsuitable  tor  the  requirements  of  trade  in  Germany  at  the 
^^  present  time.  Under  the  wing  of  a  bank,  industries  are  founded 
I  in  a  calmer  and  better  regulated  manner  than  they  are  when 
^■brought  out  by  the  *' company  promoter*'  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
^^  change,  as  they  are  in  this  country. 

The  long  list  of  mining,  electrical  engineering.  cbemicaK  and 
machine-building  industries,  with  the  names  of  the  banks  of  high 
standing  connected  with  them,  contained  in  the  second  appendix 

I  to  this  volume,  is  enough  to  show  how  enormously  trade  and 
manufactures  in  Germany  have  been  assisted  through  the 
co-operation  of  their  banks.  English  banks,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted,  could  not  dream  of  following  in  this  direction,  nor  would 
it  be  desirable  for  them  to  do  so ;  but  the  system  described  in  this 
volume  is  one  which  has  been  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the 
German  Empire,  The  strenuous  support  given  by  the  banks 
has  been  one  of  the  causes  which  has  enabled  new  industries  to 
develop  and  to  extend  in  Germany  such  as  in  this  country  find 

(acceptance  very  diflficult,  except  upon  terms  so  extravagantly 
high  as  greatly  to  hinder  their  after  progress. 
In  the  second  edition  of  his  work  Dr.  Riesser  has  taken  a 
wider  view  than  in  his  first  of  the  course  of  business  and  the 
difficulties  that  may  arise  in  troublous  times.  Several  further 
details  as  to  business  and  the  position  of  particular  iudustries 
are  treated  with  more  fulness  than  in  the  book  as  it  was  first 
^  published » 

H  We  are  only  able  in  these  few  words  to  give  the  very  roughest 
^Raketch  of  the  contents  of  Dr.  Eiesser's  able  and  well-written 
^Jvolurne.  It  is  another  example  of  the  practice  which  Walter 
^■Bagehot  used  most  strongly  to  recommend^  that  the  people  who 
^Biave  practical  knowledge  of  a  subject  should  write  on  it  them- 
^Belves.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  English  business  men 
if  an  English  pubhsher  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  trans- 
ition of  this  very  instructive  volume. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA 

Labour  Bureaux. 

In  September,  1905,  Mr.  A.  Lowry,  one  of  the  Asaistani 
Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  was  conunissionec 
to  make  a  report  upon  the  Labour  Bureaux  now  at  work  in  thif 
country.  The  Eeport,  now  printed  as  a  Parliamentary  paper,  it 
not,  it  nmst  be  admitted,  an  altogether  encouraging  docunient.  Il 
is  a  record  of  achievement  so  moderate  as  to  be  indistinguishabk 
from  failure,  diversified  by  three  or  four  instances  of  definite 
though  limited  success.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lovsry  has  dis- 
covered not  more  than  twenty-four  bureaux  to  examine  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  Scotland.  Eleven  of  these  are  in  London, 
established  and  maintained  by  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
under  the  Labour  Bureaux  Act,  1902.  Ten  are  maintained  bj 
provincial  municipalities — Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Glasgow,  Leith, 
Wigan,  Coventry,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eastbourne, 
and  Dudley.  Three  are  private  semi-philanthropic  ventures.  Id 
the  second  place,  even  out  of  this  small  number  of  bureaui 
several  have  little  more  than  a  formal  existence.  Mr.  Lowry 
divides  the  municipal  bureaux  into  two  groups,  **the  first  com- 
prising those  where  little  if  anything  more  is  done  than  to 
register  the  names  of  any  applicants  who  may  present  themselves, 
and  to  supply  to  any  employer  who  may  think  it  worth  while  to 
patronise  the  bureau  one  or  more  of  the  persons  registered  who 
may  appear  suitable,"  while  the  second  group  **  is  characterised 
by  active  effort  more  or  less  successful  to  meet  the  demand  of 
workmen  for  suitable  employment  and  of  employers  for  suitable 
workmen."  The  five  bureaux  of  the  first  group  in  twelve  months 
filled  200  situations,  permanent  or  temporary,  under  private  em- 
ployers, and  501  under  local  authorities;  in  none  of  these  was 
the  flow  of  work  sufificient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  even  a 
single  official.     The  fourteen  municipal  bureaux  of  the   second 
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group,  employing  in  some  cases  a  superintendent,  in  others  a 
superintendent  and  one  assistant  for  their  whole  time,  filled  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  August.  1905»  9»074  situations  under 
private  employers    and  6,357  under  local  authorities.     Of  par* 
ticular  bureaux,  the  most  notable  are  those  at  Finsbury,  with  846 
males  and  582  females ♦  and  Coventry,  with  636  males  placed  in 
private  situations.     Glasgow  has  the  largest  number  placed  in 
private  situations,  but  the  bulk  of  these  are  female  domestic 
servants,  while  the  large  numbers  recorded  in  Manchester  and 
Plymouth  nearly  all  refer  to  temporary  work.     The  largest  total 
of  situations  obtained — at  Tslington — is  com[>o8ed  almost  entirely 
of   temporary    situations    under    the    Borough    Council.     It    is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  small  is  the  amount  of  work 
represented  by  the  figures  quoted,  even  taken  at  their  face  value. 
The  comparison  with  what  is  done  in  Germany  is  overwhelming. 
The  numbers  of  situations  filled  in  1902  by  the  various  groups 
of   labour  registries   in   Germany    were    as   follows  : — Prussia^ 
191,848;  Wurtemburg,  66 J91 ;  Baden,  52,777;  Bavaria,  90.128. 
In  Munich,  with  a  population  of  600,000,  the  number  of  ap- 
plications  for  situations  in  the  same  year  was  83  J70,  the  number 
of  situations  oflFered  was  63,334,  and  the  number  filled  was  50,254. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising  that  the  movement  in  favour  of 
labour  exchanges  (to  give  them  here  and  henceforth  what  seems 
the  most  appropriate  title  ^)  in  this  country  should  have  come 
to  so  little.     The  establishment  and  management  of  these  institu- 
tions has  hardly  ever  been  guided  by  any  fair  appreciation  of 
their  real  functions.     Mr.  Ijowry  himself,  though  pointing  out 
clearly  enough  what  labour  exchanges  cannot  do,  is  hardly  him- 
self awake  to  what  they  can  do  and  should  do.     His  report  betrays 
no  appreciation  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  regarding  labour 
exchanges,  not  as  an  innocent  diversion  for  those  who  like  to 
play  with  the  unemployed  problem  instead  of  solving  it,  but  aa 
one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  indispensable  measures  of 
industrial   reform    falling   within    the   practical    politics  of  this 
century.     *'  It  is  necesKiry,"  writes  Mr.  Lowry ,  "that  those  who 
undertake  the  management  of  labour  bureaux  should  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  can  be  expected  of  them.     There  is  perhaps 
too  much  of  a  tendency  to  look  ta  them  for  effectual  and  imme- 
'  *'  ExeliAii^  **  tt  s  ir^od  biuineu  word  waggmtlnn  th*  orgfinUaitoTi  of  n  mArk«t 
I  lor  Iftbmu.     **Burean*^'  !b  bad  by  nuttirv  and  worM  by  \U  MaocUtioti  with  Uia 
f  fftlhtraa  of  Ihd  pMt     Th»  Cdnlral  (Un«tnpIo3r«d)  Body  for  London,  In  Ita  anxtoij  to 
[  dlMooIftl«  iti  new  rentnre  from  the  manidpul  And  Uboor  biurttos  ftad  riglftai,  llM 
idopltd  the  phnm  *'  Employment  ExobAngA."    Tb«  tJiMiDploy^  WorfcaMB  Ael, 
190&,  tpaftka  of  "  l&boor  ncehaogoi  uid  tzaploymdnt  rigTtfgn." 
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The  Daily  Eoutinb  m  a  Trade  Union  Office. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer  that  an  accouot  o?  tbe 
routine  of  a  Trade  Union  office ,  by  one  who  ie  daily  immerped  in 
that  routine,  will  interest  the  readers  of  the  Economic  Jo^enaL. 

**The  actual  goYernment  of  the  Trade  Union  world/'  ^j 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Webb,  *' rests  exclusively  in  the  hands  rf  a  cksi 
apart,  the  salaried  officials  of  the  great  societies/'  These  Ihej 
have  called  "the  civil  service  of  the  Trade  Union  worid."  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  executive  officers ,  the  Secne- 
taries  and  the  Organising  Delegates.  The  last-named  nave  their 
districts  mapped  out  for  them^  to  which,  unless  otherwise  in* 
structed,  they  confine  their  attention.  The  exeentive  offiisesiJ 
ar©  the  cabinet  of  the  Trade  Union,  whOe  the  Secretaries  &tiper*1 
viae  the  financial  and  other  clerical  work  of  the  central  body. 

The  appointment  to  an  executive  position,  though  coveted  by 
a  goodly  number,  can  only  be  attained  by  a  few.  The  men 
selected  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  humbler  oSces  at 
the  society  J  and  have  gained  by  consistent  service  the  confidence 
of  the  members*  But  elevation  to  an  executive  position  carries 
with  it  wider  responsibilities  and  more  onerous  duties.  The 
official  himself  is  suddenly  transferred  from  the  ranks  of  the 
manual  to  those  of  the  brain  workers.  His  constituency  is  no 
longer  local,  but  national,  and  his  decisions  are  fraught  with 
greater  potency  in  controlUng  the  actions  of  his  fellow-artisans. 
Luckily,  every  new  environment  and  responsibility  has  its  modify- 
ing influence.  Every  successive  step  on  the  official  laddt^r  of  a 
Trade  Union  brings  with  it  a  more  judicial  mind  and  a  wider, 
though  far  from  perfect,  knowledge  of  industrial  methods.  All 
these  tend  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  salaried  official.  He 
is  no  whit  less  desirous  of  securing  the  highest  wages  possible 
and  the  best  conditions  of  labour  for  the  members,  but  the  fitness 
of  things  cannot  be  divorced  from  his  mind.  He  may  some- 
times be  carried  away  by  the  importunity  and  clamour  of  the 
members,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  the  spirit  of  compromise  prevails.  Though  still,  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  position,  a  partisan,  he  is,  nevertheless,  con- 
cerned in  making  himself  cognisant  of  the  causes  of  iBdustrial 
quarrels,  the  justice  of  the  men's  demands,  and  the  ability  of 
the  employers  to  comply  with  them. 

In  times  of  industrial  peace  the  work  of  a  Trade  Union's 
Executive,   though    humdrum ♦    is   not    unimportant.     There  is 
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described  as  "exceptional  distress  due  tu  cyciictil  depression  of 
trade/*  There  is  now  some  danger  that  this  one  part  will  be 
taken  for  the  whole,  or  at  least  for  the  most  important  part.  No 
delusion  could  be  more  dangerous.  The  problem  of  the  regular 
workman  displaced  during  a  temporary  depression  of  trade  is  the 
least  of  the  difficulties  with  which  distress  committees  are  faced. 
Infinitely  the  greatest  is  the  chronic  problem  of  the  under-em- 
ployed irregular  labourers — the  men  whom  the  daily  chance  of 
employment  keeps  hanging  about  docks  and  wharves  and  build- 
ing jobs,  just  as  men  are  kept  loafing  round  railway  stations  by 
those  who  give  them  bags  to  carry ;  are  kept  begging  in  the 
streets  by  those  who  give  alms  there ;  aie  kept  in  the  bondage 
of  pauperism  by  outdoor  relief.  This  is  a  problem  which  can  be 
met  by  better  organisation  of  the  labour  market,  and  can  be  met 
in  no  other  way. 

Clearly,  if  the  labour  exchanges  of  the  future  are  to  be  instru- 
ments of  this  organisation,  they  will  have  to  be  informed  by  a 
very  different  spirit  from  those  of  the  past.  The  failure  of  so  many 
of  the  latter  is  not  really  discouraging ;  when  their  methods  are 
considered  it  is  in  many  cases  astonishing  that  they  should  have 
done  anything  at  all.  They  have  nearly  all  been  associated  more 
or  less  directly  with  relief  work — to  the  ruin  of  their  reputation 
among  employers  and  workmen  aUke*  Instead  of  the  whole  time 
of  an  adequate  trained  staff,  they  have  had  the  half  time  of  elderly 
municipal  clerks.  They  have  been  supervised  by  chance  com- 
mittees of  the  local  authority  without  either  knowledge  or  interest. 
They  have  been  hampered  by  insane  rules,  e.g.,  that  in  recom- 
mending for  employment  the  superintendent  should  select  accord- 
ing to  priority  of  application,  size  of  family,  or  length  of  residence. 
They  have  worked  in  complete  independence  of  one  another. 
Finally,  during  the  last  few  years — and  they  have  practically  all 
been  started  during  these  years — they  have  had  to  face  a  falling 
labour  market.  With  a  reversal  of  all  these  conditions  there  is 
every  hope  that  the  next  few^  years  may,  in  London  at  least,  see 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  and  growing  system  of  labour 
eichanges  eradicating  by  industrial  organisation  the  causes  of 
*  poverty.  The  only  pity  is  that  the  task  of  bringing  about  this 
reform  should  have  been  forced  upon  a  body  which  cannot  escape 
the  name  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London.  Labour 
exchanges  have  nothing  to  do  vrith  the  rehef  of  the  unemployed ; 
they  can  only  eliminate  gradually  the  causes  of  under -emplojrment. 
They  are  business,  not  charity.  They  are  prophylactic,  not 
therapeutic,  of  distress.  W    TT     BEVEamOB 
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portant  part  of  the  clerical  work.  This  is  no  small  matter  in 
a  Union  having  400  to  700  branches  throughout  the  country  and 
sometimes  in  the  Colonies.  As  a  rule  the  branches  are  required 
to  send  in,  every  three  months,  a  statement  of  their  income  and 
expenditure.  These  are  checked  and  scrutinised,  to  ensure 
accuracy  and  to  detect  any  application  of  funds  to  purposes  not 
permitted  by  rule.  When  this  has  been  acoompUshed,  an 
abstract  statement  giving  the  income  and  expenditure  of  every 
branch,  along  with  other  necessary  information,  is  pubhshed  as 
a  **  Quarterly  Eeport/*  A  financial  statement  for  the  year  is  also 
sent  in,  detailing  the  transactions  of  the  branch.  These  also 
are  examined,  errors  investigated,  and  every  item  put  down  under 
its  proper  head.  An  **  Annual  Report  *'  is  then  prepared,  con- 
taining detailed  statements  of  the  financial  position  of  the  branch 
and  the  investments  and  expenditure  of  the  General  Office.  It 
contains  tabulated  statements  of  the  moneys  advanced  to  mem- 
bers for  the  purchase  of  their  homes,  the  growth  of  the  organisa- 
tion, the  number  of  members  superannuated,  with  their  ages  and 
membership,  the  cause  of  accidents  and  deaths,  with  their  costs » 
besides  a  list  of  the  admissions  and  exclusions  diu-ing  the  year. 
Under  this  last  head  we  get  interesting  information,  and  discover 
that  not  only  are  there  exclusions  for  misappropriation  of  fundaj 
and  actions  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Union,  but  drunken- 
ness, convictions  in  a  criminal  court,  malingering,  and  chronic 
laziness  are  considered  offences  deserving  expulsion. 

Besides  the  financial  reports,  nearly  all  the  Unions  issue  a 
monthly  statement  containing  a  record  of  the  state  of  trade  in 
the  country,  the  number  of  members  unemployed,  and  the 
branches  of  trade  which  they  follow.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
lX)rtant  Trade  Unions  publish  monthly  periodicals  containing 
articles  on  sociological  and  economic  questions.  These  will' 
grow  in  nimiber  and  influence,  and  will  probably  do  much  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  the  latest  phase  of  trade-unionist  activity, 
the  development  of  working  class  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  thing  is  certain  :  the  Trade  Union  leaders  are 
neither  unlearned  nor  inexperienced  in  the  practical  industrial 
affairs  of  everyday  life.  Bobeet  Younq 


The  Farm  Labourer  as  He  Is. 


Having  been  a  farm  labourer  all  my  life,  I  cannot  help  realising 
how  little  accurate  knowledge  the  public  has  of  the  conditions  under 
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which  men  of  my  occupation  live  and  work.  Farm-life  is  a  thing 
apart  from  the  town  rlweller,  and  is  consequently  but  little  under- 
stood. The  popular  conception  is  that  it  18  a  life  of 
drudgery,  that  the  work  is  mechanical  and  unintereBting,  and 
that  in  misery  and  hopelessness  the  labourer  drags  out  his  three 
score  years  and  ten.  There  is  doubtless  much  truth  in  this  view, 
but  it  does  not  present  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  sharp  distinc- 
tion must  he  drawn  between  the  Ufa  itself  and  certain  conditions 
which  have  been  introduced  into  it.  The  village  youth  has  natur- 
ally no  aversion  to  the  soil;  on  the  contrary,  he  loves  it.  To  him 
the  work  is  not  monotonous.  Each  season  has  its  special  duties 
and  its  special  delights.  Ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  thrashing, 
have  each  their  special  attractions,  and  bring  with  them  joys  that 
only  the  initiated  can  understand.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
the  labourer  turns  his  back  upon  the  land  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
higher  wages.  If  ever  a  delusion  of  this  kind  existed  in  the 
country  it  may  now  fairly  be  said  to  have  passed  away.  There  is 
less  difference  between  the  wages  of  labourers  in  town  and  country 
than  is  sometimes  imagined.  The  sum  of  money  received  on 
Saturday  does  not  represent  the  entire  income  of  the  village 
labourer.  He  has  a  number  of  other  advantages  the  value  of 
which  cannot  easily  bo  estimated.  Over  his  fellow- worker  in  the 
town  he  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  matter  of  rent.  For  a 
very  small  sum  he  gets  not  only  a  house  but  a  garden »  in  which  he 
can  grow  all  the  vegetables  necessary  for  himself  and  family,  and 
in  which  stands  a  sty  where  he  can  keep  and  feed  a  pig.  By 
remaining  in  the  country,  therefore,  he  saves  three  or  four  shil- 
lings weekly  in  rent,  spends  nothing  on  vegetables,  and  obtains 
almost  the  whole  of  his  meat  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  These  and 
other  advantages  quite  make  up  for  any  seeming  deficiency  in  the 
matter  of  wages.  In  the  face  of  facts  like  these  one  may  be  led 
to  wonder  at  the  rural  exodus,  and  to  ask  why  it  is  that  the 
labourer  is  discontented.  We  are  confidently  told  in  certain 
quarters  that  the  present  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions  of 
farm-life  is  quite  unjustifiable,  that  the  labourer  has  inherited  the 
habit  of  grumbling  along  with  other  vices  from  his  father,  who 
grumbled  not  without  a  cause.  When  wages  were  low  and  bread 
was  dear  the  case  was  different,  but  now  the  labourer  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  The  labourer  would  be  well  advised  to  listen  to  these 
words  of  counsel  if  it  were  right  to  judge  present  conditions  by 
the  standard  of  the  past,  but  it  is  not.  The  condition  of  a  worker 
in  one  industry  must  be  compared  with  the  condition  of  workers 
in  other  industries  of  equal  skill.    This   is   precisely  what  the 
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labourer  is  doing,  and  hence  bis  dissatiaf action .     He  fioda  thai,  ini 
other   things  than  wages,  the   condition   of    other  workers  hiii 
steadily  been  irajwoving,  while  he  has  remained  practically  statinQ* 
ary.     The  little  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  his  lot  ii 
due  entirely  to  the  Bcarcity  of  labour  and  other  outside  conditions,  J 
and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  his  actual  status  as  a  worker.    Ho ' 
has  little,  if  any,  more  freedom  of  action  than  had  bia  fathers 
before   him.     He  has   no  weekly  half- holiday  to    be    devoted  to 
recreation.     Week  in  and  week  out  there  is  no  relaxation  fram 
toil.     Whatever  joy  is  his  is  found  in  work  and  in  commuoioD  wHb 
nature.     Equal,  physically  and  mentally*  to  the  town  worker,  he 
feels  himself  wronged,  and  so  he  seeks  work  which  he  doee  nol 
like,  and  which  he  possibly  performs  at  a  reduced  inoome.    A 
little,  a  very  little,  common  sense  is  all  that  is   needed    to  put  I 
matters  right,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  farmers  and  otbera  to 
revise  some  of  their  opinions. 

To  fully  understand  the  ground  of  the  labourer's  objoction  ow 
has  only  to  become  acquainted  with  the  facts.     To  a  lad  lejtviDg 
school  farm  life  offers  no  definite  and  fixed  hours  of  labour.     Hi 
is  never  his  own  master.     Hired  to  a  farmer  for  a  year  to  attend 
horses,  his  life  is  made  up  of  working,  eating,  and  sleeping.     He 
is  expected  to  rise  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  bis  regnhr 
duties  will  not  be  over  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  whici 
he  has  his  supper,  and  must  then  soon  begin  thinking  of  going  to 
bed  in  order  not  to  be  sleepy  when  4  o'clock  again  arrives.      8bottld 
occasion  arise  he  will  be  summoned  for  duty  at  any  hour  betwees 
7  p.m.  and  4  a.m.     He  cannot  leave  the  farm  for  a  day  without 
asking  permission.     He  has  never  a  Sunday  free  from  work,  and 
must  always  be  indoors  at  a  given  hour  on  Sunday  night*    He 
finds  no  fault  with  the  wages  he  will  receive,  but  simply  prefers 
an  existence  which  looks  a  little  less  like  slavery.     The  same  thifig 
is  true  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  farm  hands,  with  the  exoeptlon 
of  the  daily  labourer,  who  generally  has  his  evenings  and  Sundayi 
to  himself.  But  even  he  is  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  oftentimes 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  farmer.     At  busy  times,  such  as  lh<» 
bay  and  clover  harvest,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  mon  to 
work  overtime.     At  these  periods  the  farmer  fancies  himself  quita 
justified  in  expecting  his  men  to  work  all  day  with  feverish  speed 
and  for  three  hours  longer  than  usual  with  no  extra  remuneration 
beyond  possibly  a  drink  of  beer.     Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  a  farmer's  side  to  all  this.     I  have  tried  to  state  the  por- 
tion as  it  appears  to  many  of  my  fellow-Iabourefs* 

Joseph  Clark 
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An   Enquiry   into  thb  Salarirb   and   Hours   op  Work  op 
Typists  and  Shorthand  Writrrs. 

/ntrodttctory.— During  the  winter  1905-6,  the  AModation  of 
Typists  and  Shorthand  Writers  held  an  enquiry  into  the  hours 
of  work  and  rates  of  pay  customary  in  the  profession.  The 
enquiry  was  not  confined  to  members  of  the  Association  only,  but 
was  circulated  in  rx)ndon  as  widely  as  means  and  opportunity 
|)eruHtted  among  the  employees  of  a  large  number  of  firms. 
About  220  of  the  forms  sent  out  were  filled  up,  and  the  results 
are  collected  in  the  following  tables.  A  very  few,  three  or  fonr, 
o^  the  forms  returned  are  not  included  in  the  report,  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  done,  or  some  special  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  took  them  out  of  the  scope  of  the  enquiry.  Some  of  the 
answers  given  were  also  incomplete  in  detail,  as  will  appear  in 
the  totals  of  the  tables,  which  are  slightly  less  than  the  whole 
number  of  forms  returned. 

Nature  of  Work.  ^The  first  question  on  the  enquiry  form  re- 
lated to  the  nature  of  the  work,  whether  typing,  shorthand 
writing,  or  both.  Seven  returned  themselves  as  tyfnsts  only  ;  209 
as  both  typists  and  shorthand  writers.  Seven  of  the  216  stated 
that  they  were  unemployed  at  time  of  writing ;  some  of  these  gave 
particulars  of  their  last  situation,  and  there  has  seemed  to  be  no 
objection  to  including  these  particulars  in  the  tables. 

Experience. — The  second  question  related  to  the  length  of  ex- 
perience, the  fourth  to  the  amount  of  present  salary.  These 
answers  have  been  summarised  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  two  sets  of  facts  in  combination.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  salaries  of  over  458.  a  week  included  one  of  GOs.,  one  of  80*., 
two  of  578.  6d. .  and  one  of  58*.  6rf.  In  one  case  **  board,"  and  in 
two  others  "  meals*'  are  mentioned  as  adjuncts  to  the  salaries, 
which  are  16*.  6J.,  25*.,  and  27*.  6d.  respectively.  Strictly 
speaking,  some  allowance  should  have  been  made  for  these  addi- 
tions, but  on  reflection  it  was  decided  not  to  attempt  to  reduce 
them  to  a  fixed  sum.  It  seemed  not  unCkely  that  a  similar  addi- 
tion might  be  made  in  other  cases,  where  it  had  not  been  men- 
tiont^l,  and  as  these  could  not  be  allowed  for,  it  was  better  not  to 
attempt  to  include  any  meals  given  as  part  of  the  salary.  In  a 
few  cases  a  bonus  is  mentioned  as  being  given  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  member  of  the  Association  writes  to  me  that  this  is  very 
general  in  the  City.  £5  is  a  very  usual  amount,  and  nearly  all 
City  ofiices  give  something,  from  £1  upwards.  Typists  who 
receive  salaries  of  over  f  100  may  have  a  bonus  of  £10. 
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It  should  be  noted  here  that  salariee  stated  aa  so  mueh  pe 
annum  have  been  divided  by  fifty-two  to  reduce  them  to  iFeeki} 
earmngs,  and,  similarly,  salaries  stated  ag  so  much  per  tuontl 
have  been  multiplied  by  twelve  and  divided  by  fifty^two. 

Earnings.— It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  largest  gmf 
of  earners  are  those  earning  from  25^.  to  less  than  30t*  Tk 
median  is  30s. ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  proportion  earn  abons 
that  sum  and  below  it.  The  quartUes  are  25#.  and  37^.  Gd.  Il 
is  rather  curious  to  notice  that  the  group  earning  40^,  is  sUglid; 
larger  than  the  group  earning  355.  This  may  be  merely  m 
irregularity  due  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  retumi  hm 
collected ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  observed  tendency  of  hiiniiD 
nature  to  prefer  a  **  round  number/'  as  in  the  well-known  in- 
stance of  the  age-groups  of  the  census  returns. 

There  is  plainly  a  relation  between  the  length  of  espeheooe 
and  the  amount  of  salary,  as  appears  from  the  small  perceotij!! 
of  the  less  experienced  that  earn  the  higher  salaries,  and  tk 
small  percentage  of  the  more  experienced  earning  lower  sdaritt. 
The  relation,  however,  is  not  perfectly  uniform,  and  an  inspedafio 
of  the  table  shows  that  those  of  from  seven  to  ten  years*  exp^v 
ence  have  quite  as  large  a  percentage  earning  the  higher  salaries  fc 
those  of  over  ten  years,  perhaps  rather  more  so.  It  may  perhaps 
be  that  some  of  those  of  over  ten  years'  standing  were  somewhii 
less  thoroughly  trained  than  the  more  recent  recruits  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

Amount  of  Increase, — Question  3  inquired  the  **  amouDi  dL 
salary  on  engagement.**  This  query  has  probably  giTen  rise  I 
some  ambiguity;  it  is  plain,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
(jf  the  replies  given  indicate  the  amount  of  the  salary  first  re^ceived ; 
others,  the  salary  given  on  engagement  in  present  post.  The 
figures,  however,  may  serve  to  show  that  the  majority  obt 
a  substantial  rise  after  a  few  years*  work. 
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Three  or  four  writers  mention  that  in  previous  posts  thev  hal 
obtained  better  pay  than  they  are  now  receiving. 

Hours  of  Work. — The  hours  cannot  be  tabulated  with  {Rffrjct" 
exactitude,  as  very  few  writers  have  defined  the  interval  allowed 
for  lunch,  which— when  mentioned— seems  to  vary  from  half  to 
even  two  hours.     The  following  table  is  baaed  upon  the  period 
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of  emploTinent,  and  should  be  read  with  tfao  proviso  that  w^ 
interval,  probably  one  hour,  is  understood  to  be  included. 

DaUy  p0riod  of  EmploymmU^ 

LoM  than 

6  hours.    6  houra—  7  boufs—   S  botirA —    9  Iioiuev —  UifiSttt. 
Numbdrs  working,         2  S  96  111  19  IS 

In  one  or  two  cases  only,  a  working  day  of  ten  hours  is  mst 
tioned.  The  most  usual  hours  of  work  are  9  to  5,  9.30  to  B.II, 
or  10  to  6.  In  one  case  three  hours'  daily  work  is  given  (cirlA^ 
a  week. 

Overtime.— Overtime  appears  not  to  be  general »  bill  Urn 
are  a  few  cases  where  it  plainly  amounts  to  disiinci  h^tf*tflMf 
The  informatioD  is  somewhat  difficult  to  classify  ^  as  only  a  tm 
writers  give  the  amount  per  week  in  hours ;  I  venture  to  praeH 
it  as  follows  :  — 


Less  than  2  boim 

2-41ioiim 

Otir4lfl 

Non». 

Little, 

Frnqnent, 

per  wtelr 

weakjjr. 

wmtj. 

43 

98 

19 
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14 

8 

In  one  case  the  hours  are  8.30  to  6,30,  with  1^  to  2 
overtime  daily.  Payment  for  overtime  varies  moch,  and  c© 
hardly  be  tabulated.  A  great  many  say  there  is  no  sach  payment; 
in  other  cases  6d,  or  1^.  for  tea  is  given  ;  in  a  few  cases  9d.  an  boor 
or  1^.  6d.  for  two  hours  is  given ;  sometimes  IJ-d.  a  folio.  In  thm 
cases  3^.  is  paid  if  overtime  lasts  beyond  7  o'clock,  and  tw 
mention  '*  cab  fare  home"  if  after  9  o*clock.  It  is  d^ni&ifi) 
that  in  several  cases  where  overtime  is  excessive^  it  is  not  puA 
for.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  the  practice  of  working  oveitioie 
is  on  the  decrease ;  several  informants  say  it  has  been  giveo  ^i 
or  that  *'  it  used  to  be  frequent,  but  not  now.*' 

Knowledge  of  Language*.— Another  question  included  wu. 
**  Is  part  of  your  salary  paid  on  account  of  knowledge  of  a  toreip 
language?''  Most  answered  this  query  with  a  simple  No,  mi 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  of  these  meant  that  tb^ 
knew  no  foreign  language,  how  many  merely  that  they  did  art 
think  they  were  paid  for  the  knowledge  they  had.  The  affirmativt 
answers  are  too  few  to  warrant  any  very  decided  conclusion,  b«i 
they  do  tend  to  show  that  languages,  especially  Genoani  seem  to] 
attract  a  higher  salary. 
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One  earner  of  over  40$.  knows  Bussian  as  well  as  French  and 
German,  These  salaries  are  clearly  above  the  general  average. 
Some  of  the  writers  think  their  knowledge  of  one  or  more  languages 
is,  others  that  it  is  not,  an  element  of  advantage  to  them.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  pointing  out  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  language, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  an  intellectual  gain ;  the  student  by  so  much 
does  become  a  more  enlightened  and  efftcient  person,  even  though 
the  knowledge  is  not  actually  used  in  his  or  her  professional  work, 
and  in  this  way  a  language  very  possibly  has  some  market  value  ^ 
even  if  an  indefinit-e  one. 

Holidays. — Hobdays  are  a  grievance,  as  only  a  fortnight  is 
normally  allowed  and  paid  for.  In  some  firms  three  weeks  is 
given  to  employees  of  over  five  years*  service,  and  a  month  to 
those  of  over  ten  years.  Some  girls  take  an  extra  week  or  two's 
holiday  at  their  own  e:Kpense. 

Conclunion. ^li  is  hoped  that  these  few  details,  though  they 
cannot  pretend  to  form  a  complete  picture  of  the  profession ,  may 
add  something  to  our  knowledge  of  an  occupation  which  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  an  ever- increasing  number  of  educated  women. 

B.   L.  HUTCHINB 


Trade  Schools  for  Girls  in  London, 

Tbadb  schools  for  girls  have  long  existed  in  several  Con- 
tinental countries,  those  in  Paris  being  particularly  excellent*  In 
London,  trade  schools  for  boys  have  been  at  work  for  some  years 
l^st ;  and  that  carried  on  at  the  Shoreditch  Technical  Institute 
is  perhaps  as  inspiriting  and  encouraging  an  enterprise  as  any  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  In  this  school,  estabhshed  by  the 
defunct  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council, 
there  is  a  most  judicious  mixture  of  theory  and  practice,  of  general 
and  technical  training.  The  boys  learn  drawing,  designing  and 
modelling,  EngUsh  composition  and  arithmetic,  in  addition  to 
the  instruction  and  practice  afforded  in  their  actual  handicraft 
and  to  special  teaching  about  the  nature  and  manufacture  of 
different  woods,  and  about  trade  measurements,  calculating  and 
pricing.  It  has  been  wisely  recognised  that  general  intelligence 
and  general  knowledge  are  important  factors  in  the  making  of  a 
good  workman,  and  that  the  development  of  the  brain  is  as 
necessary  as  the  development  of  the  hand.  A  trifling  instance 
may  serve  to  exemplify  the  thoughtful  good  sense  which  is  the 
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mling  Bpirit  of  this  scbooL  In  tbe  daeigmng  cla^  a  coiipk  of 
sqctareg  of  bokiag-glafls  an*  provided:  a  boy  wbo  bas 
a  pattam  intended  lor  repetition  applies  tb^e  to  the  two 
of  bis  drEwing,  and  is  at  once  enabled  to  Bee  the  i^peat^d  pattem 
and  to  jodge  of  the  effect  witboot  wasting  pp&mmm  time  in  men 
reproduction.  At  every  torn  may  be  obserred  the  BOMie  cat^  to 
save  time  and  to  keep  brain  ae  well  as  band  occupied. 

The  technical  education  of  girb  in  LondoD  ha^  lingered 
behind  that  of  boys,  and  the  need  for  it  has  become  crying.  A 
large  number  of  girls  enter  the  labour  market  every  year,  of 
whom  only  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  are  ever  ptDperiy 
taught  any  skilled  trade.  The  unskilled  industries  are  orer- 
O'owded,  and  very  iJl-patd;  while  the  skilled  and  intelligent 
workers  for  whom  almost  every  employer  clamours  and  who  oodd 
command  decent  remuneration,  fairly  steady  employment  and 
leaBonable  prospects  of  advancement,  are  not  forthcoming. 

Domestic  economy  schools  have,  indeed »  existed  for  a  ccm^ 
giderable  time;  but  in  these— as  the  Reports  of  the  T< 
Education  Board  expressly  declared— the  object  was  not 
a  trade  ^  but  to  improve  the  capacity  of  women  in  the  managemait 
of  their  homes.  Cooking,  housewifery,  laundry  work,  and  such 
dressmaking  as  is  likely  to  help  the  home-dressmaker  are  taught, 
and  the  instruction  is,  no  doubt,  of  considerable  value  lo  the 
learners,  but  not  of  industrial  value* 

In  the  autumn  of  1904  the  Governors  of  the  Bonough  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Borough  Road,  S.E»,  with  the  approval  and 
the  financial  aid  of  the  London  County  Council^  opened  a  day 
school  of  waistcoat-making  for  girls »  This  trade  was  chosen  as 
one  in  which  the  investigatioas  of  the  Women  *s  lodustrial 
Council  showed  a  demand  for  skilled  workers,  together  with 
prospects  of  good  pay  and  regular  employment.  The  plan  of  the 
school  was  cai'efuliy  and  intelhgently  thought  out,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  (although  variationB  of  detail  according  to  th« 
trades  taught  may  be  expected— and,  indeed,  hoped)  the  type 
of  school  evolved  will  be  found  very  generally  suitable.  The  hours 
of  attendance  are,  at  present,  only  32^  per  week,  but  may  not 
improbably  be  increased.  Of  these  about  21  are  given  to  tech* 
nical  work,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  drawing,  arithmetic, 
elementary  science,  English,  and  physical  exercises. 

These  general  subjects  are  chosen  with  the  two-fold  aim  of 
raising  the  general  tone  of  mind  and  of  developing  those  special 
qualities  upon  which  the  trade- work  makes  demands.  There  are, 
for  instance,  few  skilled  trades  in  which  drawing  (taught  in  all 
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French  trade  schools)  is  not  helpful.  Eye  and  hand  alike  need 
the  training  afforded  by  freehand,  design  and  drawing  to  scale. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  criticism  of  trade  specialists  up<jn  the 
work  of  the  Borough  Koad  pupils  is  often  :  **  The  sewing  is  all 
very  well,  but  the  line  is  not  right/*  Even  in  a  craft  that  seem* 
so  remote  from  art  as  waistcoat-making,  rule  of  thumb  will  not 
suffice,  and  skill  needs  to  rest  upon  first  principles. 

Elementary  science,  again,  tends  to  develop  accuracy  and 
precision,  qualities  most  essential,  and  alas  I  uncommon,  in  all 
handicrafts.  Arithmetic  and  geometry  are  taught  hand-m-hand  ; 
geometry  is  found  extaremely  helpful  in  '*  increasing  the  pupils* 
appreciation  of  shape  and  size,'*  while  no  woman  can  hope  pro- 
perly to  fill  a  forewoman's  or  manager^s  post  who  has  not  a  fair 
knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

In  English  the  girls  are  instructed  m  various  trade  processes, 
in  **  industrial  history,  business  correspondence  *  .  ,  and  com- 
jwsition,  oral  and  written/*  They  also  read  both  prose  and 
poetry,  and  discuss  current  events.  '*  Occasional  debates  are  held, 
when  carefully  prepared  papers  are  read  by  two  or  three  members 
of  the  class  and  discussed  by  the  others  in  extempore  speeches.*' 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  school  visits  were  made  to  various  public 
buildings,  but  the  English  mistress  no  longer  has  enough  time 
free  for  conducting  these.  Perhaps  ladies  who  have  leisure  at 
their  command  might  put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teachers  and  act  as  guides  to  small  parties  of  girls. 

The  value  of  such  teaching  in  opening  the  minds  and  enlarg* 
ing  the  outlook  of  the  pupils  is  vei^  gieat,  but  is  sadly  apt  not 
to  be  fully  appreciated  by  girls  themselves,  by  parents  nor,  indeed, 
by  the  trade  teachers  under  whose  charge  so  many  of  the  school 
hours  are  spent.  "It  is  well,"  says  Miss  Helen  M.  Smith, 
Superintendent  of  the  School,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  conference  of 
teachers,'  **to  have  explanatory  talks  occasionally  with  the  girls 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  them  understand  that  a  handicraft 
worker  needs  not  only  trade  skill,  but  also  general  intelligence,  so 
that  she  may  be  able  to  apply  har  skill  and  knowledge  to  changing 
industrial  conditions.  It  wUl  be  well  also  to  have  meetings  of 
the  parents  and  to  put  the  same  point  of  view  before  them/* 

In  regard  to  technical  training,  the  Governors  very  wisely 
recognised  from  the  outset  that  the  practical  value  of  the  teach* 
ing  given  would  largely  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  could 
be  kept  in  accord  with  the  actual  conditions  and  demands  of  the 


^  Tills  p*p«r,  from  whloli  I  hftvt  ijuoldd  largely,  was  publUhdd  in  Educaivm 
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tnde.  ISmj  sought,  ti^erefore*  the  »dvioe  &Dd  aasistaoce  of 
cmplojers  and  foi^neB  engaged  in  the  business*  An  Advisoiy 
Commitlee  of  trade  experts  was  fOToaed,  Mkd  its  servioas  have  been 
ffXEiid  mnloable.  In  the  choice  of  a  ta^e  teacier — who  most 
always  be  a  skiUed  worker  pos&essmg  practical  wortehop  exper- 
moot — the  jodgmeot  of  experts  is  essential ;  and  hardly  le^  m  m 
wme  system  of  regtilar  and  skilled  inspection.  This  the  gentte- 
loea  of  the  Adviflory  Committee  have  given,  visitmg  the  woA- 
room  oooe  a  month  and  examining  in  detail  tiie  wbole  of  tB£ 
work  done.  Trade  '*  At  homes ''  are  also  held  foun  time  to  time, 
to  which  "  heads  of  firms,  managers,  foremen  and  farewomeii  ' 
are  invited, 

A  considerable  part  of  all  technical  training  must  ooosisl  ia 
practice^  such  matters,  for  example,  as  the  exact  stitching  ol 
waistcoat  edges  and  the  making  of  perf^rt  button-holes  demandiag 
constant  repetition.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  tl^^J 
the  one-year  course  originally  proposed  has  been  found  too  shi^H 
and  has  been  extended.     The  success  of  the  experinaent  vrai!^ 
however,  so  encouraging  that,  in  October,  1905^  the  Goveniors 
enlarged  their  school  by  the  addition  of  classes  in  upholstery  and 
in  dressmaking  J  the  Liondon  County  Council  again  helping  with  t 
special  grant.    The  trade  work  of  the  classes  is,  ol  course,  carried 
on  separately,  each  having  its  own  expert  teacher ;  but  for  general 
teaching  the  pupils  mingle,  their  divisions  depending  upon  points 
other  than  their  special  trades ;  and  the  classes  for  physicil 
exercise  are  taken  by  the  whole  school  together. 

It  is  early  yet  to  speak  of  results,  but  it  is  clear  that  certatB 
pupils  of  the  waistcoat-makiiig  class  have  attained  to  a  degree 
of  skill  which  should  make  them  exceedingly  useful  to  any  em- 
ployer, A  first  group  ia  now  just  passing  into  the  open  labour 
market,  and  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  watch  their  pro- 
gress. That  these  pioneers  will  be  regarded  with  a  certain  degree 
of  hostility  by  fellow- workers,  and  possibly  also  by  foremen  or  fore- 
women»  is  more  than  probable ;  but  it  is  probable,  too,  that  on  the 
part  of  superiors,  at  least,  this  attitude  will  be  changed  by  exper- 
ience into  one  of  welcome. 

In  the  dressmaking  class— where  the  untrained  visitor  feels 
not  quite  so  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment — work  of  a  most 
interesting  kind  is  being  carried  on.  Invention  and  originality  are 
carefully  stimulated ;  the  pupils  at  various  stages  design  miniature 
sleeves,  skirts,  etc.,  choosing  their  material  from  amoug  the  mis- 
cellaneous  stores  of  the  class-room,  and  these  models  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  Advisory  Committee.     Some  of  them 
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Bhow  great  taste,  skill,  and  indi\iduality :  others  a  considerable 
lack  of  these  qualities.  But  the  best  designs  come,  almost  in- 
variably, from  the  girls  who  had  been  longest  in  the  school  ;  and 
the  better  ones  showed  growth  not  only  in  skill,  but  in  originality 
—due,  probably,  in  large  measure  to  the  influence  of  that  general 
teaching  which  is  so  wisely  given  them. 

And  here  a  second  point  may  be  mentioned  in  which  outside 
help  might  find  a  place.  The  school  needs  for  its  work  a  great 
variety  of  stuffs,  but  the  pieces  need  not  be  very  large.  In  scores 
of  households  there  are  accumulations  of  thin  and  pretty  remnants 
left  over  from  children's  frocks,  from  pinafores,  blouses,  etc. 
Parcels  of  such  scraps  would  be  of  real  use  in  the  dressmaking 
class*  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Lady  Superintendent  at  the 
Borough  Polytechnic  Institute,  Borough  Road,  S.E 

The  work  of  this  class  not  being  intended,  like  that  of  the 
Domestic  Economy  Schools,  merely  to  enable  girls  to  make  the 
easier  parts  of  their  own  clothing,  or  the  clothing  of  their  future 
children,  the  methods  are  those  not  of  the  home,  but  of  the  work- 
room, and  each  girl  is  taught  to  design  and  make  all  the  parts  of 
many  different  kinds  of  dresses.  Employers  have  been  known  to 
complain  that  girls  who  have  learned  dressmaking — as  they 
suppose— in  a  domestic  economy  school  are  really  more  trouble- 
some as  learners  than  girls  who  have  had  no  sort  of  teaching. 
It  is  well  that  the  difference  between  the  methods  should  be  noted, 
and  that  girls  desiring  to  enter  the  dressmaking  trade  should  seek 
a  trade  school. 

The  pupils  of  the  upholstery  class  are  taught  to  make  up 
mattress-ticks,  to  sew  and  bind  carpets,  to  line,  bind  and  pleat  up 
curtains,  in  a  greater  variety  of  different  ways  than  an  ordinary 
person  would  suppose  possible,  and  to  execute  various  other  pro- 
cesses outside  the  scope  of  the  general  needlewoman.  On  {he 
occasion  of  my  visit  a  large  arm-chair  stood  awaiting  a  "  loose 
cover.'*  It  was  interesting  to  hear  that  a  girl  who  had  been  by 
DO  means  successful  in  the  dressmaking  class  had  come  over  to 
this  one,  liked  the  work,  and  was  progressing  well.  This  instance 
shows  one  among  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  various  trade  classes  associated  in  the  same  school.  It  is 
also  good  for  the  girls  to  share  their  general  teaching  with  others 
engaged  in  other  branches  of  work,  and  to  join  with  these  others 
in  drill  and  in  games.  The  whole  undertaking  gains  a  wider 
character;  and  the  gatherings  of  parents,  employers,  etc.,  must 
likewise  become  more  varied  and  interestmg. 
The  experiment  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  no  longer  stands 
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aloQe.  The  London  County  Council  has  recently  (on  Apnl  30Cv 
1906)  opened  at  the  Pnddington  Technical  InBtituie  in  Siltnfi< 
Crescent,  a  Day  Trade  School  in  Dressmaking,  and  ai  the  SbQre-_ 
ditch  Institute  a  similar  school  in  which  the  trades  taught 
upholstery  and  the  designing  and  making  of  roady-oiade 

The  choice  of  this  last  subject  indicates  a  comprebeitfiot  4^ 

changing  developments  and  a  readiness  to  recog^nise  new  open 

not  very  common   in  public  bodies.     The  ready-made  cIothnsfT 

trade    has   of    late  years    improved    enormously    in    characki;. 

*'  Bobes  "  (i.e.,  skirtB  not  sewn  up  nor  fixed  to  a  waistband^ ! 

seamed,  trimmed,  and  accompanied  by  material  for  the 

are  now  shown  habitually  in  good  West  End  shops  and  amlugdl 

bought.     They  are  manufactured  in  tweed,  in  cloth,  in  serge ftnl 

every  variety  of  thin  woollen  material,  in  linen,  ootton,  and  mm- 

lin,  and  in  silk  of  every  kind.   In  many  instances  material,  de^fi 

and  workmanship  are  all  excellent.  The  garments  are  indeed  afki 

far  better  made  than  they  would  be  in  the  workrooms  of  aiiD| 

private  dressmakers  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  cut  out  in  niimbin 

and  made  up  in  large  workrooms  with  the  aid  of  every  modfn 

appliance  allows  them  to  bo  profitably  sold  at  prices  compamov^ 

cheap.     Ready-made  blouses,  too,  are  in  great  demand,  and  ni»p 

from  the  ill-made  garment  of  flannelette,  offered  at  a  shockiii^ij 

low  price,  to  really  artistic  designs  executed  in  expensive  silks  or 

velvets,  and  trimmed  with  hand  embroidery  or  genuine  Ufts 

Children*s  clothing,  as  well  as  every  description  of  underwear, 

may  also  be  purchased  ready-made  and  of  excellent  qoality :  ucr 

is  there  any  reason  why  these  branches  of  the  clothing  trade  fihouU 

not  follow  the  line  of  evolution  and  pass  into  that  more  higUj 

organised  stage  attained  already  by  some  other  branches.     &aA 

development,  however,  demands  a  supply  of  skilled  workere  able 

to  design  new  garments,  make  up  samples  from  a  sketch,  and 

reckon  out  the  cost  of  such  samples  produced  in  bulk.  Here  tfaeo  it 

a  field  for  precisely  the  sort  of  training  that  a  trade  school  cafi 

best  furnish ;  an  opening  for  that  mixture  of  general  inteUigencit 

adaptability  and  technical  knowledge  which  we  have  Been  to  b*_ 

the  aim  pursued  at  the  pioneer  school  in  the  Borough  Polytecbt 

The  progress  of  the  new  class  will  be  watched  with  great  interwli 

and  persons  acquainted  with  the  admirable  work  carried  on 

the  boys'  school  under  the  same  roof  will  augur  hopefully  fro© 

the  fact  that  it   begins  its   career  amid  the   traditions   of  tbt 

Sboreditcb  Institute. 

CLEWKNTlifA    BtACE 
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The  Colonial  Lands  op  Natal.* 

Katal  has  been  a  British  possessioD  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  During  that  period  it  has  succeeded  in  dispoBing  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  the  Colony,  and,  by  reckoning 
the  proceeds  as  part  of  general  revenue,  those  proceeds  have  been 
spent  by  its  Government. 

Natal  proper  contains,  approximately,  twelve  million  acres. 
It  is  important  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  that  land  has  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Colony.  The  portions  of  Natal  which  have 
been  recently  annexed  are  excluded  from  consideration  in  this 
paper.  They  are  :  Zuloland  (annexed  in  1887,  and  made  a  pro- 
vince of  Natal  in  1897),  and  the  *'  Northern  Territories,"  namely, 
Utrecht,  Vryheid,  Ac,  (till  lately  forming  part  of  the  Transvaal, 
taken  over  by  Natal  in  1901), 

Prior  to  occupation  by  Europeans,  different  tribes  of  Bantus 
''squatted''  on  the  land.  They  cultivated  small  plots  of  the 
tribal  lands  here  and  there,  removing  to  other  plots  when  the 
soil  became  exhausted  or  more  suitable  plots  were  found,  or  the 
squatters  were  ousted  by  some  superior  force.  The  cultivation 
was  very  poor,  principally  by  the  women »  as  it  was  considered 
derogatory  amongst  these  tribes  for  the  males  to  engage  in  labour 
of  any  kind.  It  is  reported  that,  owing  to  Tshaka's  raids  from 
Zululand,  the  tribes  in  Natal  proper  were  almost  exterminated, 
only  about  thirty  individuals  remaining  between  the  border  of 
Zululand  and  the  Umzimkulu,  Individual  ownership  of  land 
was  unknown  amongst  these  Bantu  tribes.  Tribal  lands  were  held 
by  the  chief  on  behalf  of  his  tribe,  but  not  as  his  personal  pro- 
perty; Whoever  became  chief  after  him,  whether  by  succession 
or  conquest,  held  the  lands  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  he  ruled. 

The  Dutch,  under  the  leadership  of  Pieter  Retief,  entered 
Natal  in  1837,  At  that  time,  and  for  some  years  later,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  Dutch  settler  to  claim,  as  his  "farm,*'  as 
much  land  as  he  could  ride  round  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
This  naturally  gave  rise  to  disputes  between  adjoining  **  farmers," 
each  striving  to  hold  what  he  claimed,  and  the  stronger  pre- 
vailing. In  South  Africa,  the  word  *'  farm  '*  is  loosely  used  for 
any  extent  of  land  under  one  ownership,  whether  cultivated  or 
uncultivated*  Many  "farms"  to  this  day  are  principally 
pasture  or  uncultivated,  with  perhaps  a  small  portion  under 
some  sort  of  cultivation. 
^  A  pftpef  TutA  before  iba  BrilUh  AdeocialioD,  Johannailmti^  Ut  8«ptfl3ab«r.  1905. 
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The  British  occupation  was  at  first  practically  only  whit  b 
now  the  town  of  Durban  and  the  immediately  stnroiiBfai 
country.  It  took  place  in  1838-1839.  The  Dutch  ''Bepifcfc 
of  Katalia/'  which  practically  meant  the  remaining  portion  4^ 
Natal  proper,  with  ita  capital  at  Pietermaritzburg,  was  proclaim^ 
on  December  24th,  1839,  With  the  exception  of  Duibao,  n 
claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  Natal  proper,  as  «t 
call  it  to-day.  Natal  as  a  whole  (that  is  Durban  tiJ 
"Natalia")  became  a  British  Colony  on  May  10th,  1843.* 
British  claiming  what  had  been  known  aa  the  KepubBc  ^ 
Natalia,  as  well  as  the  Durban  portion  of  Natal  already  w^ 
tioned*  They  retained  the  capital  at  Pietermaritzburg.  Nitil 
was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  for  administrative  purposes  in  184; 
and  continued  to  be  a  province,  or  rather  **  district  '*  (which  to 
the  term  used) ,  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  tiU  IM! 

Natal  now  entered  into  possession  of  the  twelve  millioosot 
acres  contained  within  ita  borders,  all  the  lands  of  the  Cokcf 
being  considered  to  belong  to  the  Crown.  They  were  denooHh 
ated  "Crown  lands/*  but  as  they  were  really  dealt  with  by  th 
Colonial  Government,  with  very  little  interference  on  the  p«t 
of  the  authorities  in  England,  they  may  fairly  be  called  tk 
*'  Colonial"  lands  of  Natal.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  rwort 
of  these  Colonial  lands  begins. 

The  system  adopted  in  dealing  with  these  Natal  lands  bai 
been  by  direct  grant  from  the  Crown— that  is,  a  grant  signed  bj 
the  Governor  (or  Lieut. -Governor)  as  representing  the  Cruin 
There  are  peculiar  anomalies  in  connection  with  some  of  tber 
early  grants.  For  in  stance,  grants  for  mission  glebes  and  aih 
sion  reserves  made  since  1856  are  in  most  cases  stated  in  ttft 
grants  to  be  made  **  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  tii 
Lieutenant-Governor  by  Ordinance  No,  5,  1856."  On  refemnj 
to  the  actual  Ordinance,  the  astounding  fact  is  revealed  ih»t 
whatever  its  object  was  intended  to  have  been,  it  did  not  aatbcv 
rise  any  grants  of  land.  It  merely  enables  the  American  Boftri 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to  hold  lands  in  Natil 
as  though  they  were  naturalised  British  subjects.  The  re^mm 
for  that  was  that  no  foreigner  could  hold  lands  in  Natal,  and  il 
was  not  thought  desirable  that  the  American  missionaries  sbooU 
be  ousted ,  on  that  account ,  from  the  mission  lands  set  apart  for 
them,  and  afterwards  formally  granted  to  them.  However,  thai 
Ordinance  No.  5  of  1866  was  made  to  do  duty  as  aot 
grants  of  land  to  various  missionary  bodies.  Again »  with 
to  grants  of  mission  reserves,  reference  to  the  deed  of  grant  d 
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u  mission  reserve  will  show  that  it  recites  that  the  grant  of  the 
miseioD  glebe  near  that  reserve  had  been  made  **for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  missionary  station  ** ;  but  in  the  grant  of  the  glebe 
itself  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  that  statement.  Further, 
a  grant  of  a  mission  reserve  of  6/207  acres,  at  Umvoti,  was 
made  to  the  American  missionary  body  on  November  18th,  X862. 
Searoely  was  the  ink  dry  before  portions  of  that  acreage  of 
n[usfiion  reserve  land  were  granted  in  freehold,  dtr^cfc  from  the 
Crown  (just  as  if  the  Crown  had  not  already  alienated  it  by 
grant)  to  individual  natives,  in  plots  of  about  twenty  acres  each. 
In  these  grants  to  individual  natives  a  clause  was  inserted  **  with 
permission  to  dispose  of  or  alienate  the  same  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Government,"  In  1891.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  owner  of  such  land  could  pass  transfer  in  the  ordinary  way — 
that  is,  could  sell  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  it  without  the 
approval  of  Government.  Moreover,  these  grants  were  only 
made  to  Christian  natives,  but  no  mention  of  this  is  made 
therein.  Consequently,  when  some  of  the  principal  native  free- 
holders relapsed  into  polygamy,  it  was  found  that,  as  they  each 
held  under  a  freehold  title,  they  could  nol  be  removed  from  what 
was  intended  to  be  a  Christian  (monogamic)  community. 

Prior  to  1856,  some  Colonial  lands  had  been  set  apart,  or 
granted,  for  Boer  farmers,  for  towns  and  villages,  and  also  for 
native,  mission,  and  educational  purposes.  The  Boer  farmers 
who  were  not  favourable  to  the  British  occupation  are  said  to 
have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  their  farms  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  necessary  (subsequent)  grant.  Those 
Boers  wfio  had  practically  declared  themselves  independent  of 
British  rule,  fearing  dispossession,  deserted  their  farms  in  con- 
siderable numbers  during  1846-1847,  Grants  were  made  to 
British  subjects  in  quit-rent  tenure,  the  areas  granted  varying 
from  2,000  to  8,000  acres,  the  annual  quit-rent  being  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  for  every  thousand  acres,  redeemable  at 
fifteen  years*  purchase.  It  is  a  condition  of  these  grants  that 
cultivation  is  to  take  place  *'  as  far  as  the  land  is  capable  of  it." 
To  stop  the  exodus  of  Boers,  they  were  promised  permanent  titles 
to  their  farms,  not  exceeding  4,000  acres  each,  with  the  remis- 
sion of  the  quit-rent  for  the  first  three  years.  In  that  way, 
246,000  acres  were  alienated,  whilst  3,150,000  acres  were  other- 
wise ahenated  in  quit-rent  tenure. 

Natal,  as  already  stated,  became  a  separate  Colony  in  1856. 
In  that  year  "military  service  grants**  were  instituted  under 
Proclamation  No,  81  of  1856,  the  grantee  being  bound  to  actually 
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occupy  the  farm,  and  to  have  and  keep  ready  for  his  own  use 
thereon  a  horse  and  a  gun,  with  the  necessary  ammunition. 
For  every  further  thousand  acrea  another  man,  similarly 
equipped,  was  to  be  provided.  In  this  way,  65,000  acres  were  | 
alienated.  By  Law  21  of  1863  the  owner  could  obtain  release' 
from  the  conditions  of  military  service,  and  convert  his  farm  into 
freehold,  by  paying  twenty  tiroes  the  annual  quit-rent,  which 
was  not  less  than  £6  on  every  farm  granted,  the  area  of  each 
farm  varying  from  fifty  to  three  thousand  acres,  Aa  the  country 
became  settled,  the  military  service  obligation  fell  into  desue- 
tude, if  not  previously  released.  Then,  in  1857,  followed 
grants  of  c|liit-rent  farms,  with  a  fine  for  non-occupation  of  four 
times  the  amount  of  quit-rent  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  quit- 
rent  itself.  The  non-occupation  fine  was  payable  if  the  lands 
were  not  occupied  during  six  months  in  every  year  by  the  o^^Tier, 
or  by  a  person  of  European  descent  approved  by  the  divisional 
magistrate.  Farms  granted  under  this  proclamation  varied  from 
three  hundred  to  three  thousand  acres,  and  1,320,000  acres  were 
alienated  under  it.  In  other  ways  not  specified,  655,000  acres 
were  granted  in  freehold. 

In  1880,  under  the  Governorship  of  Sir  George  Pomeroy- 
CoUey  (who  afterwards  lost  his  life  at  Majuba),  appeared  a  pro- 
clamation  with  rules  and  regulations,  which  are  the  foundation 
of  the  present  rules  and  regulations,  for  the  alienation  of  the 
Colonial  lands,  and  the  sale  of  what  are  called  '*  township  lands/' 
The  ten^years'  pm'chase  system  for  ordinary  lands  was  instituted. 
It  was  afterwards  altered  to  the  twenty-years*  purchase  system ^ 
which  still  obtains.  In  theory,  the  purchase  system  ought  to 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  Colony*  The  ordinary  lands  are  sold 
in  freehold  by  public  auction  at  an  upset  price,  or  "  reserve/'  of 
ten  shillings  per  acre,  the  purchase  price  being  spread  over  the 
period  mentioned  in  equal  instalments.  Beneficial  occupation 
is  insisted  upon,  on  paper.  Township  lands  are  sold  by  public 
auction  in  plots,  termed  **  erven,"  subject  to  varying  upeet 
prices,  but  under  the  condition  of  jiersonal  occupation  by  the 
purchaser  or  approved  agent,  **or  of  useful  occupation  in  the 
form  of  any  building  required  for  purposes  of  industrial  business/* 
This  seems  to  be  the  first  time  **  useful  occupation  "  was  stipu* 
lated  for,  as  distinguished  from  **  beneficial  occupation/*  in  con- 
nection with  the  Colonial  lands  of  Natal.  The  purchase  price  is 
paid  in  three  instalments,  spread  over  two  years.  In  practice, 
by  arrangement  between  intending  purchasers,  and  by  the  non- 
enforcement  of  the  occupation  clauses,  these  purchase  systems 
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?■  hmve  largfly  failed  in  thoir  object.  In  fact,  for  many  years  tbo 
f  oontract  imposed  no  |>onalty  for  non-occupation,  the  only  pt^nalty 
imposed  being  for  non-|myment  of  the  annual  instalments. 
There  are  also  cases  whert^  the  occupation  condition  has  been 
wmived  by  proclamation,  the  only  obligation  the  purchaser  re- 
mained under  b<*mg  to  fence  the  lands  purchased.  Under  that 
proclamation  just  mentioned,  *26,()0<)  acres  were  alienated,  nearly 
four-tifths  of  that  acn»age  being  owned  by  one  purchaser. 

In  consequence  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Ijands  Commission  in 
1901,  it  was  di.H(Y)V(Trd  that  there  had  never  been  a  case  in  which 
Colonial  lands  had  biH*n  n^sumed  by  the  Government  for  default 
in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  occui>ation  condition.  Under  these 
purcham*  systems,  i2.r>0<),(XK)  acres  have  been  alienated. 

Ap|»n)xiiiiately  there  only  remain  about  a  million  acres  of 
Colonial  lands  unalienated,  which  the  Surveyor-General  considers 
to  be  mainly  in  the  least  accessible  districts  of  the  Colony.  This 
means  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the 
Colony,  its  land,  has  bcH'n  alienated  for  over,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement  :  — 

ACRBS 

Confirmation   grants  (quit-rents)      3,160,000 

Grants  to  IkxTs  (quit-rt»nts) 345,000 

"Military  scTvice '*  grants 65,000 

•'Non-occupation  fine*'  grants        1,320,000 

Other  grants  in  freehold  prior  to  1880          ...  655,000 
Lands    hold     in    trust     for    natives     (loca- 
tions, etc.) 2.500,000 

Granted  for   missionary    purposi»s    (reser\'es, 

glebes,  etc.) 170,000 

Grants  for  educational  purposes       16,600 

Set  ajMirt  for  towns  and  villages  (town  lands, 

commonages,  etc.) 135,000 

Grants    in    freehohl    since    1880    (purchase 

systems)           840,000 

Lands    in    process   of    alienation    (purchase 

systems)         1,750,000 

10,846,600 
Remaining  Crown  lands  (approximately)  ...     1,153,400 

12,000,000 
This  statement  is  in  acoordanoe  with  a  return  made  by  the 
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Surveyor-General  in  1901,  Since  then  the  remaining  Crown 
lands  have  been  reduced  by  further  sales  under  the  purchase 
systems. 

The  alienation  of  these  Colonial  lands  has  not  been  entirely 
without  benefit  to  the  Colony,     That  would  have  been  ahnoet 
impossible.     It  is  beneficial,  in  a  sense,  if  lands  are  taken  up^^ 
under  any  conditions,  rather  than  allow  them  to  remain  derelict;  ^M 
but,  as  already  stated,  the  occupation  conditions  were  not  pro- 
perly  enforced,  thereby  letting  in  the  land  jobber  and  land  specu* 
lator,  and   consequently  not  obtaining  for   the   Colony  its  due 
proportion  of  benefit.     By  parting  with  (or  **  giving  way/'  as 
the  Lands  Commissioners   termed  it)   the  Cro%vn   lands  of  the 
Colony  in  the  manner  indicated,  Natal  is  now  compelled  to  I 
more  to  her  other  resources  for  future  prosperity. 

If  these  Colonial  lands  had  been  conserved,  poruons  hei^ 
disposed  of  from  time  to  time  in  the  real  interests  of  the  Colony, 
the  political  element  being  entirely  eliminated,  and  the  proceeds 
of  their  disposal  set  apart  to  form  a  fund  for  future  use  in  con- 
nection with  land  settlement,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  ^^ 
general  revenue,  the  prospects  of  white  occupation  would  be  verj*  ^M 
different  from  those  at  present  existing.  In  1902, the  Lands  Com- 
mission recommended  the  setting  apart  of  the  proceeds  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  case  of  all  Crown  lands  in  process  of  alienation, 
then  or  in  future ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  recommenda- 
tion has  not  been  carried  out. 

The  great  object  in  the  alienation  of  these  Colonial  lands  was 
always  said  to  be  their  beneficial  occupation  by  persons  of  Euro- 
pean descent,  and  the  increase  of  the  white  population  of  the 
Colony.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  to  approach  the  Govern- 
ment«  through  members  of  the  Legislature  or  high  ofl5cialB»  for 
remission  of  the  occupation  conditions  contained  in  the  contract  ^ 
No  case  came  before  the  Lands  Commission  where  such  an 
application  was  met  by  the  suggestion  that  the  land  in  question 
should  be  resumed  by  the  Government.  Such  an  idea  never 
appears  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  those  concerned*  The 
Report  of  the  Commission  states:  ''Titles  have  been  acquired 
by  little  or  absolutely  no  occupation.  The  beneficial  occupa- 
tion condition  has  debarred  numbers  of  persons  from  purchasing 
Crown  lands.  Others,  less  scrupulous,  have  purchaaed,  and 
ignored  the  conditions,  and  acquired  the  titles.** 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  since  this  Report  w« 
published  an  effort  has  been  made  to  attract  a  good  class  of  set- 
tlera.  and  to  place  them  upon  land  specially  purchased  by  ths 
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^^  Government  for  the  purpose  of  close  settlement  by  persons  of 
^<  European  descent,  which    land    has   been    irrigated    since    its 

purchase, 
r  BoBBBT  Ababbblton, 

|-r  FortMrly  Sserttary  to  the  Lands  CommUtion 

and  Lands  Board. 


An  Hydraulic  Model  to  illustrate  Currency  Phenomena. 

In  the  theory  of  the  money  market  and  the  foreign  ex- 
changes cause  and  effect  may  be  observed  and  predicted  with 
an  exactness  which  is  not  attainable  in  any  other  branch  of 
economics.  The  value  pf  gold  is  so  great  relatively  to  its  bulk 
and  weight,  and  arbitrage  dealings  have  reached  such  a  degree 
of  refinement,  that  here  we  have  all  the  requisites  of  a  true 
"  market."  It  is  proposed  to  show  how  we  may  represent  the 
main  phenomena  of  this  *'  market"  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
model. 

Suppose  any  number  of  upright  cylinders  of  various  sizes, 
each  of  which  has  one  end  closed  and  the  other  end  fitted  with 
a  close-fitting  piston.  Let  each  of  these  cylinders  be  connected 
with  every  other  one.  We  will  suppose  that  each  cylinder  re- 
presents a  country,  the  trade  of  each  country  varying  directly 
as  the  area  of  the  end  of  its  cylinder.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity 
we  will  commence  by  considering  the  case  of  two  countries  such 
as  France  and  England,  which  are  closely  connected,  and  both 
of  which  trade  freely  iii  gold.  Let  this  gold  be  represented  by 
water  which  fills  each  cylinder  up  to  the  piston.  If  there  be  free 
connection  between  the  cylinders  the  water  will  attain  the  same 
height  in  each,  for  the  piston-heads  are  supposed  to  move  freely 
and  to  be  of  equal  weight.  This  height  represents  the  level  of 
prices  in  each  country;  also  the  volume  of  the  water  in  each 
cylinder  will  be  proportional  to  the  trade  of  the  country  repre- 
sented by  that  cylinder.  Here  already  we  have  two  great  truths 
illustrated;  firstly,  that  in  closely  connected  countries  the  general 
level  of  prices  must  be  the  same,  and  secondly,  that  where  no 
credit  system  exists  each  country  obtains  a  supply  of  gold  pro- 
portioned to  its  trade. 

Next,  in  each  cylinder  suppose  an  elastic  bag  which  may  be 
inflated  or  deflated  of  air  by  means  of  a  pump  fixed  on  the 
outside  of  the  cylinder.  The  volume  of  the  bag  denotes  the 
extent  of  the   credit   system   in   that  country.     Obviously   an 


ex^nsioQ  of  credit  (the  bag)  wUl,  cetefis  paribus,  drive  gold  out 
of  the  60imti7, 
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ill  the  tube  connecting  the  two  cylinders  let  there  be  a  cloeely 

ting  piston-head,  which  can  move  freely  along  a  rod,  except 

for  two  springs  which  offer  some  resistance  to  its  motion  in  either 

Bdirection.     If  for  any  reason  the  pressure  on  one  aide  exceeds 

that  on  the  other,  the  piston-head  will  begin  to  move,  and  if  this 

difference  be  sufficient,  will  move  as  far  as  CD,     But  if  it  get 

-    beyond    CD    free   communication    is    establiBhed    between    the 

pylinders,   water  will  rush  through,   the  difference  of  pressure 

i^ill  be  reUeved,  and  the  piston-head  wUl  begin  to  travel  back  to 

^ts  former  neutral  position. 

The  motion  of  this  piston-head  (which  we  will  call  P)  repre* 
&nts  the   movements  of   the   foreign    exchanges.     If  P  moves 
;>wards  a  cylinder,  it  indicates  a  movement  of  the  exchange  in 
fcvour  of  the  country  represented  by  that  cylinder.     C  and  E 
loDote   the  *'gold    points";    those    points    beyond  which    the 
^exchange  cannot  go  on  account  of   the   alternative   method  of 
payment  by  shipping  gold. 

The  piston-head  A  B  is  attached  to  one  arm  of  a  balance ,  to 
^the  other  arm  of  which  is  fixed  a  spring  6\  The  lower  end  of 
^fe  is  fixed  to  a  clip,  which  may  be  moved  upwards  or  downwards 
Hdq  its  support.  The  same  arrangements  are  made  for  the  other 
B&y  Under. 

y  The  pull  exerted  by  the  spring  S  represents  the  effective  dis* 
count  rate  for  that  coimtry,  i.e.,  the  market  rate  for  fine  bills. 
The  position  of  the  clip  varies  with  the  bank  rate ;  a  high  bank 
rate  means  a  low  position  for  the  clip,  and  vice  versa.     Suppose 

I  that  for  some  reason  the  bank  rate  in  England  las  we  will  call 
the  cylinder  /)  is  raised  :  the  clip  will  be  lowered  (ex-hyp.)  and 
an  extra  pull  will  thereby  be  exerted  on  the  piston-head  A  B, 
This  will  tend  to  rise,  and  so  to  pull  up  the  water  in  the  cylinder 
1,  and  P  will  move  towards  C,  i.e.,  the  exchange  will  move  in 
favour  of  England. 
But  now  consider  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  France  (the 
cylinder  //),     The  piston -head  F  G  will  be  lowered,  and  this 
_  will  put  an  extra  pull  on  the  spring,  i.e.,  the  market  rate  of 
f  discount  will  rise.     The  unfavourable  (for  France)  movement  of 
the  exchange  will  thus  be  stopped. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  favourable  exchange  implies  a  higher 
level  of  prices  in  the  favoured  country. 

P!  So  far  we  have  no  means  of  representing  the  varying  volume 
of  trade.  If  trade  in  England  expands  we  must  then  suppose 
the  cylinder  /  to  grow  fatter  in  some  way.  If  the  volume  of 
trade  decreases  the  corresppnding  cyUnder  must  be  supposed  to 
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grow  thinner.     An  expansion  of  trade  will  tend,  ceteri 
to  lower  prices,  and  a  diminution  of  trade  to  raise  prices 

These  phenomena »  however,  will  generally  be  obscured 
the  changes  of  credit,  for  trade  will  in  general  expand  in  til 
when  credit  is  high,  and  diminish  when  credit  is  low. 

The  harvesting  and  shipping  of  the  autuoan    crops  of 
United  States  means  a  perennial    increase    in    the    volojne 
trade.     Their  cylinder  suddenly  grows  fatter,  and  the  wifcT 
that  cylinder  falls  helow  the  normal  level ;  hence  there  is  a  p 
sure  of  water  from  the  other  cylinder,  the  exchanges  men  I 
favour  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  general  rise  in  q 
count  rates. 

To  recapitulate  :— the  height  of  the  water  in  each  cylifli 
represents  the  general  level  of  prices  in  that  country ;  tha  m 
of  the  end  of  the  cy Under  represents  the  extent  of  the  counli; 
trade ;  the  size  of  the  credit  bag  represents  the  extent  \ 
which  credit  instruments  replace  the  precious  metals ;  the  td 
sion  exerted  by  the  spring  S  varies  with  the  stringency  of  1| 
money  market,  and  the  position  and  movement  of  the  pist^ 
head  P  denotes  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  1 

We  can  now  follow  on  the  model  the  course  of  events  dl 
minating  in  a  Enancial  panic.  } 

Such  movements  generally  begin  with  a  good  harvest;  tfa 
implies  an  increase  of  trade,  the  cylinder  fattens,  and  th4| 
would  be  a  fall  in  prices  if  this  were  not  accompanied  by  I 
expansion  of  the  credit  bag.  Cheap  food  implies  increased  pa 
chasing  power  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  credit  is  freely  pvei 
prices  begin  to  rise  and  discount  to  fall ;  the  exchanges  also  mm 
unfavourably,  owing  to  the  high  level  of  water  in  the  cylinds 
and  if  the  boom  continues,  P  will  move  to  a  point  such  that  wall 
trickles  slowly  out.  Gold  is  being  exported.  The  cylinder  gel 
fatter  and  fatter  as  trade  increases  in  volume ;  this  causes  tl 
level  of  the  water  to  fall,  and  increases  the  strain  on  the  sprin 
S;  that  is  to  say,  prices  begin  to  fall  and  the  market  rata  i 
discount  to  rise-  Those  who  have  bought  for  the  rise  are  d| 
appointed  in  their  hopes,  they  find  it  increasingly  difficult  i 
borrow  money,  and  finally  the  time  comes  when  a  great  faUuJ 
causes  widespread  distrust. 

The  credit  bag  collapses  almost  entirely;  the  level  of  d| 
water  falls  suddenly  and  far,  and  the  spring  S  exerts  a  atroB 
pull  to  prevent  it  falling  further.  In  the  case  of  England  tl 
Bank  would  assist  by  moving  the  clip  at  the  lower  end  of  tlb 
spring  downwards,  and  fixing  it  at  some  lower  point.     It  wq 
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im  the  Baak  rate.     The  pisto]i-hea.d  P  also  will  move  towards 
the  cylinder  belongiog  to  the  disturbed  country,  and  the  cylinder 
^will  get  thinner  as  representing  a  diminished  trade.     All  these 
Ganges  help  to  relieve  the  position,  and  will  probably  reheve  it 
r©©  eflFectually  that  money  will  soon  be  plentiful  in  the  very  place 
^where  a  few  months  before  it  could  only  be  obtained  at  fancy 
ites,  and  then  only  on  the  finest  security. 

In  considering  the  distribution  of  gold  throughout  the  whole 
irorld  we  must  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  some  cylinders  water 
[can  be  pumped  in  from  an  outside  source.     These  are  the  gold- 
producing    couBtrieB.    As    the  water    cannot    distribute    itself 
[without  a  certain  amount  of  friction ,  the  level  of  water  in  these 
[cylinders  will  be  abnormally  high,  and  there  will  consequently 
be  a  pressure  of  water  towards  other  cylinders;  that  is,  prices  in 
iiese  countries  will  be  high,  and  the  exchanges  will  always  be 
against  them.     An  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  will,  ceteris 
ifibus^  cause    a  wave    of    increased    prices    to    spread    to    all 
^untries,  starting  from  the  gold-producing  countries,  whilst  an 
icrease  of  trade  in  any  country  (denoted  by  a  fattening  of  the 
Icyhnder)  vrill  cause  a  wave  of  low  prices  to  spread  from  that 
foountry  to  all  other  countries.     We  must  suppose  a  leakage  of 
water  from  every  cylinder  to  correspond  to  the  wastage  of  gold 
by  friction,  etc. 

To  denote  the  natiu'e  of  the  connection  subsisting  between 
countriea  which  trade  freely  in  gold  and  countries  which  suffer 
from  a  currency  of  inconvertible  paper  the  model  must  be  slightly 
altered.     The  tube  joining  the  two  countries  must  be  prolonged 
into  the  gold  currency  cylinder,  and  this  prolongation  must  be 
made  partly  of  a  membrane  which   will   allow   water  to  pass 
[through  it,  but  will  not  allow  colloid  substances,  such  as  gelatine, 
to  do  so.     The  paper  currency  is  represented  by  this  colloid 
^substance,  which  must  have  a  density  approximately  equal  to 
it  of  water.    The  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  is  represented 
'by  pumping  the  colloid  substance  into  the  corresponding  cylinder. 
j^ThiB  will  cause  a  temporary  rise  in  the  level  of  the  water,  which 
rill  be  accompanied  by  an  adverse  exchange.    As  more  colloid 
pumped  in  water  will  be  driven  out,  until  finally  there  is  none 
left,  either  in  the  cylinder  or  in  the  connecting  tube.     The  col- 
loid has  now  reached  the  adverse  gold  point,  but  cannot  penetrate 
ito  the  other  cy Under,  owing  to  the  membrane  which  will  not 
PaUow  it  to  pass.    In  consequence  of  this  the  exchange  piston- 
may  be  driven  right  past  the  gold  point,  and  the  level  of 
ie  colloid  in  the  paper  currency  cylinder  may  rise  to  any  height ; 
I— VOL.  XVI.  It 
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that  ie,  exchange  may  become  mdefinitely  unfavourable,  am 
prices  will  rise  to  any  required  height »  provided  inconvertibl 
paper  be  issued  without  limit.  So  long  as  the  colloid  does  not 
get  further  than  the  point  half-way  between  the  gold  points,  pric^ 
will  adjust  themselves  as  usual,  and  there  need  be  no  evil  conse- 
quences ;  but  there  is  always  the  danger  that,  owing  to  a.  thin-- 
ning  of  the  cylinder,  i.e.,  a  diminution  of  trade^  the  height  of| 
the  liquid  in  the  cylinder  may  rise  and  the  exchanges  beoomej 
unfavourable  without  any  compensating  influences  beingj 
brought  into  play,  and  so  the  country  may  be  unintentionally 
brought  under  the  ban  of  a  depreciated  currency, 

D,  A*  Babkeb 


Eegent  Official  Poblicationb 

Report  on  the  Civil  Employment  of  Ex-Soldiers  and  Sailors-] 

[C*.  2991.] 

It  is  recommended— inter  alta— that  every  soldier  should  hd 
taught  some  kind  of  technical  work  during  his  military  career; 
and  that  arrangements  should  be  made  with  technical  institutes 
in  tow^na  where  soldiers  are  quartered  for  the  tuition  of  men 
various  trades  and  crafts. 


Report     on     Agficultural     Settlements     in     British     Colonies. 

[C^.  2978.] 

The  departmental  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  schema 
proposed  by  Mr,  Eider  Haggard  (see  Economic  Joubnal,  VoL 
XV. ,  p.  617)  cannot  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  scheme.  They 
consider  the  proposed  Colony  too  large ;  the  management  fay  a 
religious  body  undesirable ;  the  precedents  he  cites  inapplicable ; 
the  suggestion  that  men  going  from  English  cities  should  take 
up  land  in  Canada  without  previous  Colonial  experience  unwise ; 
the  expense  greater  than  he  calculates  ;  the  prospect  of  the  return 
of  the  money  advanced  uncertain ;  and  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
selection  of  settlers  serious,  if  not  insurmountable. 


Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs.    1905,     [C^,  3065.] 

The  amount  of  working  time  lost  by  disputes,  viz.,  3J  million 
days,  was  higher  than  in  1904 ,  but  below  the  average  for  1900-I, 
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Third  Abstract  of  Foreign  Labour  Statistics,     [C^,  3120.] 

Wages,  hours  of  labour,  trade  unions,  trade  disputes,  concilia* 
tion  and  arbitration,  workmen's  insurance,  cooperation  are  the 
beade  on  which  information  is  given  for  fourteen  foreign  countries. 


Agricultural  Statistics  for  1905.     [C^.  5061.] 

Interesting  comparisons  are  prescnt^^d.  The  average  of 
arable  land  in  England  and  Wales  in  1905  compared  with  1871-5 
has  decreased  by  21  per  cent.  The  area  under  oats  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  fluctuated,  but  not  on  an  average  declined. 


Copy  of  Translation  of  Prussian  State  Documents  as  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  Assessment  of  Heal  Estate  on  the  Basis 
of  its  Market  Value  for  Local  Purposes^  viz.,  Circular  of 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Minister  of  Interior  of  the  2nd  day  of 
October,  1899,  and  Model  Regulations  therein  referred  to; 
Memorandum  of  1904,  and  Extracts  from  Statistical  Tables 
accompanying  it,     173. 

The  instructions  of  1899  recianmend  as  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment the  market  value  of  the  real  estate  subject  to  taxation,  this 
value  to  be  proved  annually  or  triennially  by  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee. The  principle  of  **  annual  value*'  is  said  not  to  be  so 
well  adapted  to  the  increasing  value  of  building  sites  in  large 
towns.  Also,  it  presses  unfairly  where  the  rent  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  value,  as  in  the  case  of  small  tenements 
let  to  the  w^orking  classes,  where  the  owner  has  to  coir 
himself  for  depreciation  and  insecurity.  These  recommci 
have  been,  according  to  the  memorandum  of  1904,  conhrmed 
by  experience.  The  principle  of  market  value  **haa  had  the 
effect  of  materially  decreasing  the  burdens  of  those  entitled  to 
considerate  treatment  by  enabling  a  heavier  assessment  to  be 
placed  on  those  capable  of  bearing  it."  Thus,  in  one  commune 
in  which,  under  the  old  system,  the  land  (not  built  upon)  paid 
only  3  per  cent,  of  the  local  taxes  on  real  estate,  the  proportion 
was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  market-value  asstrssments 
to  36J  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxes.  The  statistics  show  a  diminu- 
tion of  from  SO  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  assessment  of  the  less 
valuable  dwellinf^s  let  to  the  poorer  classes.  Whether  the  tenant 
has  had  his  rent  correspondingly  reduced  does  not  yet  api>ear. 


Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  (Provision  of 
Meals)  Bill,  1906.    288. 

A  COMBTXATTON  of  public  authority  with  voluntary  agency  is 
recommended  [compare  the  recomp  »8  made  in  the  article 
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on  *'  Feeding  of  Children/'  by  Sir  William  Anson,  in  the  Jimi 

number  of  the  Economic  Jouenal.] 


Department    of    Agricultiire     and    Technical     Instrueiion 
Ireland  Journal,  July^  1906. 

The  Vice-PreBident  (Sir  Horace  Plunkett)  in  his  address 
the  Council  of  Agriculture  refers  to  the  pending  inquiry  into 
constitution  of  the  Department. 


London  Statistics^  1905-6.     Vol.  XV I,     London  County  Couf 

No.  966. 

Thb  volume  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  presenting  a  variet 
of  statistics  with  added  clearness. 


The  Official  Yearbook  of  New  South  Wales,  1904-^5. 
by  W,  H.  Hall.)    First  Issue. 

This  comprehensive  compilation  begins  with  the  discovery 
Australia  and  terminates  with  the  latest  phase  of  ita  develO] 
ment^ — industrial  arbitration. 


(Preparel 


1 


Tim  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  (Washington)  fai^ 
May,  1906,  gives  a  report  on  conditions  of  living  amang  the  pooa^ 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  ^  by  S.  E,  Forman,  based  on  thtt 
budgets  of  nineteen  families.  The  average  weekly  expendituiS 
for  food  is  about  $4.7  per  week,  Eent  varies  from  $4  to  $14  pe«J 
month.  Irregularity  of  employment  prevails.  Money  is  borrowei- 
on  terms  equivalent  to  rates  of  interest  considerably  above  100 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Transpofiati(m 
of  Petroleum,     Washington,  1906. 

The  investigation  discloseB  numerous  and  flagrant  discrimina- 
tions by  the  railroads  in  favour  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  affiliated  corporationB,  both  as  to  open  arrangements  ^id 
secret  or  '*  semi-secret "  rates. 


The  Sixth  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan  (Tokyo, 
1906)  presents  interesting  statistics  illustrated  by  splendid  charts. 
Imports  exceeded  exports  in  1905  by  167  million  yen  (the  jen^ 
2s.  Old,  nearly).     The  imports  amounted  to  488.5  million  yen,  a 
little  less  than  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  19()6-7. 
Index  numbers  of  prices  and  wages  since  1900  show  a  slight  ii 
rifle  in  both.     From  tables  giving  prices  for  some  forty  articles « 
and  wages  in  some  fifty  industries  it  appears  (by  taking  mediant  i 
of  ratios)  that  both  nearly  doubled  in  the  decade  precedmg  1904. 
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City  Notib. 

Wb  have  received  the  following  City  notes  £rom  '*  R,  G."  : — 

Consols  and  the  Stock  Markets. ---The  weakness  of  C'CBboIb 
which  followed  the  Budget,  notwithstanding  its  increased  pro- 
vision for  repayment  of  debt,  gave  place  as  the  quarter  progressed 
to  a  steadier  tone,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  markets  generally 
appeared  at  the  end  of  August  to  have  largely  recovered  from 
their  nervousness.  What  happened  in  reality  was  that  a  certain 
amount  of  liquidation  was  gone  through,  with  the  usual  result 
that  stocks  are  in  stronger  hands.  The  precise  causes  of  the 
weakness  have  not,  however,  been  disclosed,  and  there  is  some 
suspicion  that  the  disquieting  rumours  which  prevailed  when 
Consols  were  falling  may  not  have  been  completely  unfounded. 
It  is  always  the  case  that  the  permanent  factors  of  a  business 
situation  do  not  change  rapidly,  and  unless  the  quiet  is  prudently 
used  a  return  to  the  alarms  and  apprehensions  of  the  spring  and 
early  summer  is  not  at  all  impossible  after  a  certain  interval. 
Meanwhile,  there  are  some  signs  of  a  renewed  boom.  The  con- 
ditioDB  of  trade  are  favourable ;  the  money  market  remains  ea^, 
notwithstanding  threats  of  considerable  bullion  movements ;  an 
incipient  banking  panic  in  the  United  States,  consequent  on  the 
stoppage  of  a  leading  Trust  Company  in  Philadelphia*  was 
promptly  checked  by  a  financial  combination  which  provided  for 
the  Trust  Company's  resuming  business,  so  that  the  boom  in 
Wall  Street  was  hardy  checked  for  a  day.  The  whole  situation 
thus  becomes  full  of  interest.  On  the  one  side  the  increase  of 
investing  power  and  the  feeling  that  with  rapidly  improving  trade 
a  boom  in  stocks  is  inevitable ;  on  the  other  the  feeling  that  there 
ia  still  much  unsound  finance  in  all  the  money  markets  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  unliquidated,  that  bank  reserves  are  un- 
duly low,  and  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  Russia  must  lead  before 
very  long  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Bussian  Government  with  a 
long  train  of  financial  disasters  all  over  Europe.  Probably  we 
shall  not  have  many  months  to  wait  for  the  issue,  and  there  is 
DO  harm  in  cautioning  the  public  specially  to  avoid  speculation , 
and  people  in  business  not  to  commit  themselves  too  deeply. 


Improvement  in  Business, —-Every  month  adds  to  the  im- 
praesion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  revival  in  buainesa  that  is  going 
cm.    The  increase  in  the  exports  of  Bri  mxluoe  for 
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July  was  no  lese  than  dE5,621,000,  or  about  20  per  cent.,  and  Ibe 
increase  for  the  seven  months  ended  July  is  £30,509,000^  or 
between  16  and  17  per  cent.  No  doubt  part  of  the  increase  ii 
the  result  of  advancing  prices,  but  the  advancing  prices  tb^sn* 
selves  are  a  sign  of  improving  trade.  Other  prtxifs  of  tnipnnB- 
ment  are  supplied  by  the  increases  in  the  traffic  returns  of  leadiff 
railways,  the  increased  dividends  on  induslnal  sbarea  si  home, 
and  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  unemployed,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much  during  the  last  few  years.  EDgUah  trade  itaetf 
has  thus  suppUed  the  answer^  as  it  has  so  often  done  before,  to 
the  loud  complaints  of  permanent  decay  taken  up  and  echoed 
by  charlatans  of  every  sort  and  kind,  who  fail  to  reoognise  Ibit 
there  is  a  continual  ebb  and  flow  in  industry  as  now  orgmoitdd, 
and  who  confound  the  temporary  ''  ebb  **  with  a  permaiM^Dt 
retrogression.  It  would  be  desirable,  no  doubt,  to  mitigate  tttd 
ebbing  and  flowing  which  causes  so  much  misery  and  leads  to  iP^ 
much  misconception  of  the  real  progress  of  trade,  but  the  only 
effective  remedy  conceivable — an  increase  of  thrift  among  the 
working  classes — is  one  that  will  catch  on  slowly,  the  Eogtisb 
working  classes  being  what  they  are,  and  all  sorts  of  quack 
tnims  being  preached  to  them. 


Trade  with  Foreign  Countries.— Among  the  features 
trade  improvement  on  which  attention  should  be  fixed,  lool 
at  the  discussions  in  recent  controversies,  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  increased  exports  to  foreign  countries.  There  was  much  din 
a  few  years  ago,  as  we  all  remember,  about  our  export  trade  being 
only  maintained  by  the  growth  of  colonial  demands,  the  demaEids 
from  foreign  countries,  especially  from  Protectionist  countriei, 
being  completely  at  a  standstill  or  actually  falling  off.  Now,  in 
the  present  revival  of  our  export  trade,  whatever  may  be  the 
explanation,  it  is  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  oonspicuotisiy* 
and  not  those  to  British  colonies  and  possessions^  that  ars  in* 
creasing.  In  the  six  months  ended  June  last,  while  the  exporta 
to  British  colonies  and  possessions  show  an  increase  of  about 
6  per  cent,  only,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of 
last  year  and  of  1904,  viz. ,  from  about  53i  millions  to  57  millions, 
we  find  that  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  in  the  same  six 
months  show  an  increase  of  no  less  than  20  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  and  33  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1904» 
figures  being  :— 


Statisticians  are  thus  justified  in  their  refusal  to  accept  temporary 
changes  as  permanent  without  **  waiting  to  see,"  It  should  be 
a  long  time  before  we  are  again  troubled  with  complaints  about 
our  foreign  trade  such  as  were  lately  prevalent. 


Silver, — Another  feature  in  the  improvement  of  trade  which  is 
now  most  noticeable  is  the  great  demand  for  silver  and  rise  in  its 
I  price,  which  may  possibly  have  lasting  monetary  eflfecta  in  those 
countries  which  have  one  after  another  demonetised  silver  as  far 
as  its  position  as  *' standard  money**  is  concerned*  In  spite  of 
this  dethronement,  silver  has  remained  in  demand  in  the  very 
same  countries  for  currency  purposes,  though  it  is  no  longer 
standard,  and  the  result  is  a  shortage  of  the  precious  metal  which 
was  thought  to  have  ceased  to  be  precious.  The  consequence  is 
that  silver,  which  was  some  years  ago  under  24d.,  and  at  one 
time  nearly  touched  20d.,  per  ounce,  has  gradually  advanced  to 
just  under  31d.,  with  every  probability  of  a  rise  beyond  that 
figure  unless  some  of  the  great  hoards  of  silver  in  Germany, 
France,  and  elsewhere  are  let  out  for  sale.  The  demand  has 
been  universal,  and  among  the  latest  buyers  are  the  United  States 
Government  and  Bussia.  The  most  remarkable  demand,  bow- 
ever^  has  been  for  India,  to  which  no  less  than  £10,678;000  of 
silver  was  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  ye^r,  representing  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  ounces  than  had  previously  been  exported  in  any  single  year* 
This  is  about  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  definite  estabhshment 
of  the  gold  standard  in  India,  with  numerous  special  expedients 
for  maintaining  a  gold  standard  reserve.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment, it  appears,  has  already  found  it  desirable  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  increasing  its  silver  reserve,  and  it  is  theoretically  quite 
possible,  of  course,  that  if  the  rise  of  silver  goes  on,  and  silver 
becomes  higher  in  relation  to  gold  than  it  is  at  the  rate  fixed  by 
the  gold  standard  law,  then  the  so-called  gold  standard  in  India 
will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  standard  become  practically  silver, 
with  oo  amall  resulting  confusion  in  Indian  finance. 
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American  Banking, --The  flany  in  American  banking  circles 
in  connection  with  the  Trust  failure  in  Phikdelphia,  lo  which 
reference  is  made  above,  ought  to  receive  special  notice,  &a  there 
have  been  Beveral  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  during  the  laM 
few  months,  and  they  bring  to  light  a  peculiarly  weak  ff^tiire 
of  the  American  banking  system.  This  is  the  great  number  of 
small  national  banks— nearly  2,000  altogether.  Congress,  in 
organising  the  national  banking  system,  in  its  anxiety  to  diffuse 
abundant  money  and  credit,  provided  for  the  establtsbtDeot  of 
independent  banks  in  every  locality  by  giving  the  priidl^e  ct 
note-issue,  and  at  the  same  time  prohibited  the  banks  of 
creation  from  having  branches,  so  that  the  establishment  of  ne^ 
independent  banks  would  not  be  checked  by  banks  in  one  pi 
having  branches  elsewhere*  Hence  the  immense  number  o( 
small  banks  in  the  United  States,  which  contrast  with  the  fifw 
separate  banks  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  great  uumber 
of  branches.  The  consequence  is  that  among  the  banks  in  tbo 
United  States  incidents  and  local  panics  are  always  occurrixig. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  it  is  almost  certain  thai 
one  or  other  of  these  panics  will  beoome  more  than  looil,  and 
one  small  institution  after  another  must  go  down,  as  there  are 
no  central  banks,  and,  above  all,  no  bank  like  the  Bank  of 
England,  able  to  lend  support  to  the  mass.  The  conditions  thai 
explain  the  anxiety  with  which  the  hnancial  position  in  Americi 
is  at  present  regarded  in  many  quarters,  During  the  last 
years  there  has  been  an  enormous  inflation  of  credit  in  the  Unite 
States,  and  an  immense  expansion  of  loans  and  deposits. 
is  to  happen  if  panic  comes?  And  what  will  be  the  effect  n< 
home? 


fewj 


General  Rise  of  Prices.— B^eierence  has  already  been  md4^ 
the  general  advance  of  prices  of  wholesale  coaimodities,  whic 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  improving  trade.  The  phenomenoi 
is  one  which  will  receive  more  attention  after  a  little  than 
has  yet  done,  especially  as  it  has  come  on  rather  gradually  aaj 
by  successive  steps,  and  the  resulting  effects  in  checking  pr 
duction  which  will  undoubtedly  follow  are  not  yet  apparent*  Thai 
advance  has  also  taken  place  for  the  most  part  in  what  are  known 
as  instrumental  articles,  such  as  the  metals — iron,  lead,  and  tin- 
leather  (which  has  brought  about  a  rise  in  the  price  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  of  gloves) ;  tallow  and  other  articles  used  in  the  prO' 
duction  of  soap,  which  has  risen  in  price ;  and  finally  coal^  as  to 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  for  the  next  year  or 
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two  among  railway  and  gas  companies,  and  others  which  are 
large  consumers.  While  the  trade  improvement  holds  good,  the 
adyance  will  no  doubt  continue,  and  we  shall  have  figures  of 
imports  and  exports  for  a  year  or  two  which  will  beat  even  the 
high  record  of  the  present  year.  Money  wages  must  also  ad- 
vance materially.  This  change  from  a  low  to  a  high  scale  of 
prices  and  wages  is  not  wholly  an  advantage  to  an  industrial  com- 
mnnity,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  will  come;  but  meanwhile 
the  advancing  pricc*8  mean  high  profits  to  the  entrepreneuT  and 
everything  is  couleur  de  rose.  As  yet,  also,  the  rise  of  prices 
does  not  extend  to  many  articles  of  general  consumption,  such 
as  bread,  sugar,  tea,  and  the  like,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  change 
of  this  sort  will  come  to  neutralise  somewhat  the  effect  of  the  rise 
in  wages.  The  change  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
great  abundance  of  gold  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt  as  the 
result  of  the  constant  increase  of  gold  production  which  has  been 
going  on  since  the  close  of  the  South  African  War,  but  this  is 
a  speculative  point  of  great  interest  and  complexity  which  it 
would  take  us  too  far  to  discuss  at  present. 

R.  G. 


Laboub  Notes. 

With  few  exceptions  the  prospects  of  employment,  apart  from 
the  disorganised  and  *' sweated"  industries ♦  are  favourable,  and 
the  general  conditions  satisfactory.  The  building  trades  remain 
the  chief  instance  of  depression,  and  the  demand  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade  has  recently  shown  a  considerable  weakening.  In 
the  building  trades  themselves  the  tendency  is  slightly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  although  it  is  significant  that  in  the  July 
I  report  of  the  Amalgamated  Socioty  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in 
no  single  branch  in  England  and  Wales  was  the  local  report  on 
the  state  of  trade  *' good/'  All,  except  in  the  comparatively 
few  cases  in  which  no  returns  had  come  to  hand,  were  stated  to  be 
either  **bad  "  or  *'  moderate/*  and  most  wore  put  down  as  the 
former.  About  4*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  were  still 
on  unemployed  benefit  and  the  number,  just  over  3,000,  was  very 
large  for  the  summer  months.  It  showed,  however,  a  satisfac- 
tory decline  of  819  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  of  about  £350  per  week. 


The  general  percentage  of  unemployed  as  shown  by  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  Labour  Department  was  36  at  the  end  of  July  > 
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thus  Bhowing  but  very  slight  variation  during  the  last  thr&e 
months.  The  general  improvement,  however,  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  is  marked.  In  various  great  groups  of  industriefl, 
including  metal,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  cotton,  present 
conditions  are  especially  satisfactory,  in  the  shipbuilding  group 
perhaps  even  too  satisfactory,  since  the  amount  of  the  output 
and  the  number  of  orders  placed  must  suggest  to  the  prudent 
man  an  almost  inevitable  contraction  of  demand  in  the  not  very 
remote  future.  

The  long-standing  opposition  of  the  North  of  England  ooal- 
miners  to  the  legal  regulation  of  hours  appears  to  have  still 
further  weakened,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  since  on  a  recent 
vote  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Association,  9,251  out  of  a 
total  membership  of  about  20,000  voted  in  favour  of  such  regula- 
tion and  8,786  against. 


The  voting  papers  were  sent  out  without  comment,  but  the 
mine-owners  have  recently  issued  a  statement  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  miners  to  the  effects,  so  far  as  Northumberland  is 
concerned,  of  the  establishment  of  a  legal  eight  hours'  day.  They 
point  out,  inter  alia,  that  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  hewere 
would  have  to  be  widened  so  as  to  maintain  the  necessary  balance 
of  function  between  the  various  sections  of  workers  in  the  mines ; 
that  their  hours  would  have  to  be  increased ;  and  that  the  wages 
of  the  boys  and  others  who  now  work  more  than  eight  houte 
would  have  proportionately  to  be  reduced.  The  general  observa* 
tion  is  made  that  the  cost  of  production  would  be  largely  increased, 
and  some  of  the  other  consequences  of  legislation  are  enumerated 
as  forming  part  of  the  readjustment  that  would  be  necessary—  1 
including  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  older  men,  who,  it  is 
contended,  would  be  physically  unable  to  work  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, and  the  stoppage  of  more  expensively  worked  collieries 
that  would,  it  is  anticipated,  no  longer  pay.  The  statement  ol 
the  owners  has  been  circulated  by  the  miners*  executive  among 
the  members  of  their  Association. 


Meanwhile,  a  departmental  committee  has  been  appoint 
by  the  Home  OflBce  to  consider  the  question  of  an  eight  hours' 
for  miners,  with  the  primary  object,  it  would  appear,  of  obtaining 
information  that  would  be  useful  to  the  Government  as  s  guide 
in  framing  legislative  proposals* 
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Aptbr  prolonged  negotiations,  the  basis  of  the  new  Sliding 
Scale  of  the  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  has  been  fixed,  and 
affords  another  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  great  merits  of 
the  methods  of  conciliation.  The  new  scale  is  to  remain  in  force 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  the  wages  of  about  10,000  men  will 
be  regulated  by  it.   

The  difiQculties  arising  from  the  resumption  of  the  fortnightly 
pay  system  by  employers  in  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering 
trades  on  the  Clyde,  which  brought  the  men  and  their  official 
leaders  into  sharp  conflict  some  time  back,  have  been  arranged  in 
a  fresh  series  of  negotiations  undertaken  under  more  favourable 
trade  conditions.  The  differential  treatment  of  the  Clyde  work- 
men in  this  matter  of  payment  has  been  always  resented,  and 
the  weekly  system  has  been  now  granted  by  the  employers  un- 
conditionally. A  "manifesto'*  has  been  recently  issued  by  the 
Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (which  participated  in  the 
settlement),  giving  an  account  of  the  dispute.  This  has  turned 
mainly  on  the  fear  of  the  employers  lest  with  weekly  payments 
men  would  be  tempted  to  keep  '*  St.  Monday  *'  twice  a  fortnight, 
and  they  have  announced  their  intention  of  **  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  on  bad  time-keepers  ''  in  the  future.  To  this,  however, 
the  affiliated  societies  have  no  objection,  and  they  emphasise  their 
obligation  and  undertaking  to  use  * '  every  moral  and  legal  influ- 
ence they  possess  to  minimise  any  wilful  and  preventable  loss  of 
time  of  which  the  Clyde  employers  may  have  reasonable  cause  to 
complain.  *  *  

The  dispute  on  the  North-Eastcrn  Railway  affords  a  more 
recent  instance  of  conflict  between  the  rank  and  file  of  trade 
unionists  and  their  official  representatives.  In  this  base  the 
executive  of  the  Amalagamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  has 
accepted  terms  which  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
branches  involved,  who  took  the  trouble  to  vote,  rejected.  The 
fact,  however,  that  only  2,090,  that  is,  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  members  of  these  branches,  recorded  their  votes  goee  far 
towards  explaining  the  action  of  the  executive.  In  this  Society 
the  normally  difficult  task  of  government  and  control  is  doubtless 
complicated  by  the  poUtical  dissensions  which  were  so  acute  a 
year  or  so  ago,  and  which  are  still  latent. 
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The  promise  given  in  the  King's  Speech  to  deal  with  the 
unemployed  question  has  been  kept»  but  fresh  legislation  hag  been 
avoided  by  the  compromise  of  authorising  an  Exchequer  grant  of 
£200,000.  For  the  good  use  of  this  the  President  of  the  Locd 
Government  Board  has,  with  characteristic  courage  and  impul^ 
assumed  a  direct  responsibility.  The  hope  was  expfreased  by 
Mr»  Bums  that  the  grant  would  be  supplemented  by  Toitmlaijr 
donations,  and  the  period  which  the  ^£200,000  is  to  cover  wit 
not  mentioned.  In  any  case  the  working  of  the  existing  machin* 
ery  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  is  provided  for  for  perhaps 
a  longer  period  than  1906-7,  but  it  will  remain  for  the  Centnd 
Bodies  and  Distress  Committees  to  make  good  their  claim  fofJ 
grants.  This  they  will  have  to  do  in  accordance  with  instruc*" 
tions  and  conditions  that  will  be  difficult  to  frame,  but  which  will 
doubtless  be  laid  down  by  the  President  with  great  care. 


Thb  statement  made  by  Mr.  Burns  in  Parliament  met  witb_ 
very  general  approval,  not  less  perhaps  from  the  '^LaboiB'* 
benches  than  from  other  parts  of  the  House.     The  view  thai 
was  necoBsaiy  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unemplojTnent  to  a  reif* 
great  extent  by  indirect  methods  of  attack,  and  that  it  waa  deor^ 
able  to  await  the  report  of  the  Poor  Lfaw  Commission  before  pro* 
jecting  fresh  legislation  dealing  directly  with  this  difficult  and 
thorny  question,  was  widely  endorsed,  and  is  certainly  marked  by 
sound  political  and  social  insight. 


Following  on  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the 
Government  Board  has  come  that  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  proposes  to 
divide  up  Crown  lands  to  the  extent  of  70,750  acres  for  develop- 
ment as  small  holdings.  The  land  allotted  for  this  purpose  in 
spread  over  a  wide  area,  and  if  the  plan  works  out  successfully 
it  should  mark  a  small  further  stei^  towards  arresting  that  im* 
poverishing  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  which  has  been 
taking  place  in  recent  decades  in  this  country,  and  which,  while 
it  has  tended  to  weaken  what  in  spite  of  all  changes  is  stilJ  th 
premier  industry  of  the  country,  agriculture,  has  inteosilied  the 
urban  problems  of  congestion  and  unemployment*  The  scheme 
put  forward  by  Lord  Carrington  should  also  provide  fresh  op(ai* 
ings  for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  co*operative  aasocia- 
tion  to  agriculture,  for  without  this  the  small  holder,  no  malt 
what  the  nature  of  his  produce  ^  will  necessarily  be  very  gr^at 
handicapped,  ^ ,     Ebnest  Avw 
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Current  Topics. 

It  is  with  very  great  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Goschen  from  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Eoyal  Economic  Society,  which  he  has  held  continuously 
eince  its  foundation  in  1890.  We  desire  to  re-echo  the  expression 
of  gratitude  which  the  council  have  addressed  to  the  retiring 
president.  They  truly  say,  '*  Your  recognition  and  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  the  society  to  public  support  at  the  time  of  its 
establishment,  and  on  many  occasions  subsequently,  have  assisted 
most  materially  in  placing  it  in  its  present  position,  and  the 
guidance  and  help  which  you  have  given  on  all  occasions  of 
importance  io  the  history  of  the  society  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value,  both  to  its  oflScers  and  its  members."  Although  unable 
in  future  to  give  the  time  and  thought  required  of  the  president, 
Lord  Goschen  will  continue  in  the  capacity  of  vice-president  to 
give  support  and  advice  to  the  society. 


The  resignation  of  Lord  Goschen  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  council,  under  Bylaw  14,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  new  president.  It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  we  aro  able 
to  announce  that  the  Right  Honourable  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C., 
M,P,,  has  accepted  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  council  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Despite  the  great  pressure  of  his  duties  as 
Minister  of  War,  Mr.  Haldane  hopes  to  take  an  active  part  in 
guiding  the  society's  affairs.  His  interest  in  economic  science 
and  his  great  administrative  experience  will  be  of  the  highest 
service  to  the  society. 


Mb.  Haldane  will  preside  at  the  forthcoming  Congress  of 
the  Bociety,  which  was  announced  in  the  June  nnmber  of  the 
JouENAL.  It  has  now  been  arranged  that  the  Congress  shttU 
take  place,  not  in  October,  as  originally  contemplated,  but  on 
January  9th  and  10th  of  next  year.  The  Congress  will  be  held 
in  London,  and  the  subjects  for  discussion  will  be  '*  The  Taxation 
of  Site  Values  "  and  **The  Future  of  Small  Holdings/*  Among 
those  who  will  probably  take  part  are  Lord  Carrington,  Lord 
Onslow,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  Dr.  Edwin  Cannan,  Major  Leonard 
Darwin,  Miss  L.  Jebb,  Mr.  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  and  Professor 
8*  H.  Turner.  Detailed  information  will  be  sent  to  all  Fellows 
in  the  course  of  the  next  term. 
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A  DEFAaTMENTAL  Committee  haB  been  appoioted  by  tba  Bowi 
of  Trade  to  consider  whether  any  change  mm  desirabl©  in  tte 
form  and  scope  of  the  aocounts  and  statistictal  retnroa  (rapstil, 
traffic  f  receipts,  and  expenditure)  rendered  by  railway  compiaki 
under  the  Railways  Begxilation  Acts.  The  B<Mird  of  ^Ritle  a 
represented  by  Mr«  Wilson  Fox  and  Mr.  G.  S<  Batrnes,  the  raHwaj 
companies  by  Sir  Charles  Owens  and  the  chief  accountente  of 
the  Midland  and  Great  Western  Railways.  The  committee  ito 
includes  as  advocates  of  the  new  methods  Mr,  W.  M.  Acwortt, 
Mr.  George  Peel,  and  Mr.  G.  Paish,  The  chairman  is  Mr,  A, 
Clayton  Cole,  and  the  secretary  Mr,  H.  Fountain  (Board  d 
Trade). 

Bailwats  are  also  the  subject  ol  a  commission  issued  by  the 
Ijord'Lrieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  commission  is  to  report  (I) 
how  far  Irish  railways  ^  including  light  railways  t  afford  adequate 
facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  transport  within  the  island  and  to 
Great  Britain ;  (2)  what  are  the  causes  which  ha^e  retarded  the 
expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish  lines;  (3)  how  the  efficieflt 
working  of  Irish  railways  can  be  secured.  The  commission  cm- 
sists  of  Mr.  W.  M,  Acworth,  the  Eight  Honourable  W,  J.  Pime, 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  and  Mr.  Johu  A. 
AspinalL  The  chairman  is  Sir  Charles  Scotter,  chairman  of  the 
London  and  South  Western  Railway. 


The  same  country  is  also  the  subject  of  a  royal  commission 
on  congestion.  The  commission  is  to  inquire  into  (1)  the  worit- 
ing  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  Land  Commission, 
and  the  relation  of  the  Board  with  the  Land  Comm.issioD  and 
the    Department    of    Agriculture    and    Technical    Instmctioii; 

(2)  whether  any  new  areas  require  to  be  dealt  with  as  congested; 

(3)  what  lands  are  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  relief  of 
congestion;  and  (4)  what  changes  in  law  or  administration  at« 
needed  for  dealing  with  the  problem  and  for  facihtating  migration 
from  congested  areas  to  other  lands.  The  Earl  of  Dudley  is 
chairman,  and  the  commission  includes  Sir  Antony  MacDonoell, 
Sir  John  Colomb,  and  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe.  Mr.  Walter  CaUan 
is  the  secretary,        


The  anxiety  of  many  employers  over  the  census  of  production 
found  expression  in  a  deputation  from  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployers* associations  which  waited  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  July 
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23rd.  The  deputation  expressed  their  apprehension  that  the 
requirements  of  the  proposed  census  would  involve  them  in 
expense  and  in  the  risk  of  exposing  trade  secrets.  They  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  modified  so  as  to  be  of  a  voluntary  instead 
of  a  compulsory  nature.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  reminded  them  that 
much  more  elaborate  particulars  were  required  from  employers 
[in  the  United  States  without  involving  them  in  any  obvious  dis- 
advantage. He  explained  that  when  the  Bill  was  passed  he 
would  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  leading  industries  to  set  out  such  heads  of  information  as 
could  with  propriety  be  obtained  without  revealing  trade  secrets. 
He  added  that  the  utmost  care  would  be  taken  to  guard  the  secrecy 
of  the  particulars  obtained. 


An  exhibition  of  sweated  home  industries,  organised  by  the 
Daily  Netcs^  was  held  in  the  Queen*s  Hall,  London,  during  May 
and  June.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  Berlin  exhibition  of 
articles  made  by  home  workers.  The  Daily  News,  however,  went 
further,  and  displayed  the  actual  workers,  forty^four  men  and 
women,  in  the  process  of  making  the  goods.  The  labels  at- 
tached to  the  stalls  omitted  many  essential  details  as  to  hours  of 
work  and  rates  of  payment,  but  this  deficiency  was  in  many  caees 
made  up  by  the  catalogue.  The  catalogue,  indeed,  forms  a  real 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject^  and  contains  valuable 
essays  on  particular  industries  from  Miss  Clementina  Black,  Miss 
Lily  Montagu,  Miss  Gertrude  Tuckwell,  and  many  others.  It  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Daily  News  ofBce.  One  immediate  out- 
come of  the  exhibition  has  been  the  formation  of  an  Anti-Sweating 
League,  to  which  we  shall  refer  again  when  its  policy  is  more 
matinred* 


Another  exhibition  dealing  with  a  social  question  is  the 
Country  in  Town  Exhibition  opened  on  July  25th  at  the  White- 
chapel  Art  Gallery,  Its  object  is  to  bring  something  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  country  into  the  lives  of  the  people  of  East  London 
by  showing  how  children  may  acquire  a  love  of  nature  through 
their  school  lessons,  and  how  the  influence  thus  imparted  may 
react  upon  the  homes  of  their  parents*  It  shows  what  plants  can 
be  grown  in  a  London  atmosphere,  and,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy,  how  the  streets  of  Whitechapel  may  be 
improved  by  planting  trees  more  extensively. 


We  have  before  qb  a  pamphlet  showing  the  manner  ib  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  dealt   with   some  iraw 
occupied  by   working  people  on   the  estates  which   have  ocmif 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissionera  on  the  expiratioD  of 
long  leases.     Becognising  the  obligation  imposed  on  them  by  ib$ 
possession  of  such  land,  the  Commissioners  have  offered  their 
leases,  not  to  capitalists  or  speculative  builders,  but  to  individnab 
or  bodies  of  persons  working  on  philanthropic  lines.     In  188+^ 
and  subsequently  they  let  sites  of  dwellings  at  not  more  thsB 
two-thirds   of  their   market   value.     They  also   expended  la^ 
sums  in  erecting  on  their  Xiondon  estates  workmen  *»  cottagai 
and  tenement  honses,  leaving  it  to  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  otiiar 
experts  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  property.     The  average  letos 
to  the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  such  buildings  amounts  Jit 
present — while  the  buildings  are  new  and  the  cost  of  repairs  slight 
—to  about  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  expenditure.     A  large 
extension  of  housing  schemes  took  place  in  1903,  when  a  leaao 
of  twenty-two  acres  in  Walworth,  granted  by   the   Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbuiy  in  1804,  expired.    The  ConunisaioneiB  ex- 
pended £200,000  in  building  cottages,  cottage  flats »  and  three- 
roomed  stories.   A  table  is  given  show^ing  the  weekly  rents  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  buildings,  e.g.,  10^.  6rf.  or  lljf.  for  a  fiTe-n30iiiied  i 
cottage,  4^.  4d.  or  4s,  8J.  for  a  two-roomed  tenement.     Tb  these' 
weekly  rents  are  to  be  added  the  weekly  rates,  forming  a  total  whicli 
we  may  summarise  as  amounting  to  from  2s,  6d.  to  3*,  per  rooOL 
All   the   public-houses  on   the   estate  have   been   closed.     Misi^ 
Octavia  Hill,  writing  in  December,  1905,  gives  a  pleasing  pidure 
of   the   improvements    which    have   been    effected    since    1905. 
'*  Those  who  know  what  a  country  landlord  can  do  iu  a  vfllage 
will  reahse  the  influence  of  wise  government  on  such  an  ar^a. 
.  .  .  The  work  of  the  owners  may  be  fitly  summed  up  in  Car* 
lyle's  words  as  an  attempt  *  to  make  some  work  of  Gad*s  creatioa 
a  little  fruitfuller,  better,  more  worthy  of  God/  '* 


The  manifesto  on  Colonial  preference  issued  at  the  end  of  Jttoe 
to  the  electors  of  Australia  by  the  Cobden  Club  has  brought  forth 
a  counter  manifesto  from  the  Compatriots  Club.  The  Cobdeo 
Club  manifesto,  signed  by  274  members  of  the  House  of  Commona, 
points  out  that  the  verdict  of  the  General  Election  waa  against 
the  proposal  **by  a  majority  more  decisive  and  overwhelmtDg 
than  has  ever  before  been  recorded  in  our  history  as  a  people.'* 
It  asserts  that  this  verdict  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
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fiscal  cbaDges  wouM  make  food  ecarcer  and  dearer,  and  that  there 

[^    is  no  offer  within  the  power  of  Australia  to  make  that  could 

l^ompensate  us  for  a  tax  upon  our  food.     It  conchides  by  urging 

^^^e  Australian  electors,  *'  for  the  sake  of  that  good  will  between 

^nou  and  us   which  we  hope  will  become  constantly  stronger  and 

l^renore  binding/'  not  to  encourage  those  who  propose  to  tax  food. 

The  Compatriots  Club  replies  by  denying  that  food  will  be  dearer, 

and  points  out  that  **  the  food  of  our  people  is  already  enormously 

taxed  in  this  country  by  the  Parliament  of  which  the  signatories 

of  the  appeal  are  members/'    In  conclndiug,  it  states  that  if  the 

[oestion  were  a  purely  local  one,  it  might  be  disposed  to  agree 

irith  the  appeal,  but  that  the  problem  is  an  Imperial  one.     The 

3obden  Club  manifesto  is  printed  among  the  political  notes  in 

Pile  Times  of  June  25th,  the  rejoinder  in  The  Times  of  July  16th. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Birmingham  University  held 

July  4th,  1906,  Mr.  A,  W.  Kirkaldy,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  the  present 

ecturer  in  Commerce,  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of 

rinance.     This  is  the  first  time  that  an  independent  professor- 

ip  of  that  subject  has  been  created  in  any  British  University, 

subject^  as  understood  at  the   University  of  Birminghami 

include  what  is  generally  known  as  Public  Finance  (the 

mnce  of  Government  and  of  public  authorities),  together  with 

operations  of  banking,  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  of  the 

loney  market,  and  also  the  financial  aspects  of  commercial  under- 

igs  in  general.     Before  entering  upon  his  academic  studies 

Oxford  and  Paris,  Mr.  Kirkaldy  had  considerable  practical  ex- 

rience  as  partner  in  a  London  firm. 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  is  another  useful  novelty 
itroduced  by  the  University  of  Birmingham.     At  the  Degree 
regation  of  that  University  in  June,  1905,  four  gentlemen 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  after  a 
jular  three-years'  course  of  study.     Five  have  been  admitted 
'to  the  same  degree  at  the  like  ceremony  this  year. 


Mr.  H*  B.  Lees  Smith,  the  Vice-Principal  of  Kuskin  College, 
)xford,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Public  Administration  at 
he  London   School  of  Economics,  and  Lecturer  in   Political 
Soonomy  at  University  College,  Bristol- 
No.  63.— VOL.  XVI.  K  E 


THE  BGONOMfO  WUHHAB 

At  a  cxjnference  beld  in  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of 
the  wisdom  of  forming  a  national  association  of  sociologistB 
signed  to  perform  for  sociology  services  similar  to  those 
political  economy  by  the  American  Economic  Associ&tiot]^ 
forty  specialists  in  sociology  decided  to  form  such  an  associatio 
at  once  and  to  invite  all  persons  interested  in  the  scientiOc 
philosophical  study  of  society  to  become  members.  AmoDg  tli 
who  attended  the  conference,  as  well  as  among  the  sixty  ot 
sociologists  who  expressed  their  views  by  letter,  there  was 
almost  unanimous  opinion  that  regular  annual  meetings  of 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  sociological  stadies  would  »df 
the  science  and  benefiit  those  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  it^ 
The  American  Sociological  Society  is  to  form  an  indef 
organisation.  Prof.  Carver,  of  Harvard  Univeraity,  waa 
the  few  who  questioned  the  desirabiUty,  for  the  present  at  letitft^ 
of  a  separate  organisation.  Dr.  Lester  Ward  has  been  up|Xjint 
President.  Prof.  Giddings,  in  moving  a  resolution  to  this  eflect^ 
said  :  * '  All  sociologists  are  under  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  td 
him,  and  their  indebtedness  to  Ward  is  at  least  aa  great  as  m 
August  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer."  Prof,  Giddings  is  a  Vice- 
President,  also  Professor  William  G,  Sumner,  the  well- 
champion  of  Free  Trade.  Prof.  C.  W.  A.  Veditz,  of  the  G€ 
Washington  University,  Washington^  D.C-^  ia  tha 
The  subscription  is  three  dollars  a  year,  or  fifty  dollars  forj 
membership.  Each  member  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  cue 
publications  of  the  society* 


At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  York  this  i 
the  proceedings  of  the  Economic  and  Statistical   Section 
signahsed  by  a  presidential  address  of  a  more  purely  stati 
character  than  has  been  usual  since  the  scope  of  the  section ' 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  economics  to  statistics  in  18S6.    Lorfl 
Stanley    (afterwards  Lord   Derby),  who   was   president  of 
section  in  that  year,  did  indeed  give  an  address  which  migh 
described  as  purely  statistical.     But  he  explained  that  it  had  I 
prepared  before  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Nor  could  the  address  of  1856,  like  that  of  1906,  be 
as  pure  in  the  sense  of  theoreticaL     **I  will  not  lead  you/* ! 
Lord  Stanley,  '*into  these  strange  and  startling  oonclt 
which  Quetelet  has  come  when  comparing  some  of  the  af 
»  .  .  ,  and  representing  them  in  mathematical  form/'    Butj 
Bowley  did  lead  his  audience  to  those  and  even  more  wc 
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conclusions.  Quetelet,  who  took  part  in  founding  the  Statistical 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  would  have  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly worthy  of  that  institution  a  paper  in  which  the  higher 
theory  of  probabilities  is,  as  it  were,  brought  down  to  earth 
and  employed  in  the  service  of  man.  Such  is  the  character  of 
that  method  of  sampling  by  which,  in  cases  where  complete 
statistics  are  difficult  of  attainment — with  respect  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underfed,  for  example — Mr.  Bowley  proposes 
to  gather  from  parts  of  the  whole  field  a  conclusion  which,  within 
safe  limits  of  error,  may  be  applicable  to  the  whole.  He  hopes 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  labour  into  those  employments  in 
which  there  is  most  demand  for  its  services.  "  How  many  men 
are  wanted,  and  how  many  in  fact  are  present  in  a  trade,"  is  to 
be  ascertained  by  **  careful  inquiry,  applying  the  mathematical 
methods  of  sampling,  averaging,  and  grading."  In  virtue  of 
these  economic  applications,  the  paper  might  suitably  have  been 
printed  in  our  Joubnal.  But  we  recognise  that  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  has  the  prior  claim  to  be  the 
treasury  of  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  statistics. 


K  1 


RECENT  PERIODICALS  AND  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Economic  RBmew, 

JdIiY,  1906.  Th^  Community  as  Founder.  H.  W.  Blunt.  A  i3om- 
promise  ia  proposed  between  wasteful  collectivifim  and  **  the 
freedom  of  oontracfc  which  results  in  the  Bpoliation  and  practical 
bondage  of  the  many.  *'  Railway  Economics  and  the  Free  Trade 
Principle.  W,  W.  Carlile.  Friendly  Societies.  Misb  C,  F. 
YoNGB.  Alcoholism.  E.  Powell.  The  Clergy  and  Agri- 
culiure.  Rev.  L,  Phillips.  In  the  notes,  Mr.  Pigou  defends 
himself  against  the  imputation  of  circular  reasoning  brought 
against  him  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  and  Mr,  Price  rejoins. 


Joufnal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

June.  Statistics  of  Population  and  Paupertam  in  England  and 
Wales,  1861-1901.  C.  S.  Loch.  The  movement  of  the  people 
from  the  country  districts  to  the  towns  has  tended,  by  bettering 
economic  conditions,  to  a  large  reduction  of  pauperism.  Dealing» 
in  Futures  on  the  Cotton  Market.  Prof.  S.  J.  Chapmah  and 
Douglas  Knoop.  Methods  of  great  logical  and  statistical  in- 
terest being  applied,  it  does  not  appear  that  prices  would  be 
steadier  if  futures  were  disused.  The  Development  of  Agri- 
culture in  Denmark.     R.  J.  Thompson. 


The  Nineteenth  Century. 

August.  Malaise  of  the  Money  Market.  J.  W.  Cross.  Excess 
of  imports  and  insufficiency  of  reserve  explain  the  malaise. 
The  Paris  National  Workshops  of  1848.  Kabl  Blond.  Not 
a  Socialist  experiment. 


The  Independent  Review. 

June,  1906.  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  I.  H.  Mitchell,  Secre- 
tary, Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  The  former  of  the  two 
methods  is  advocated  for  this  country. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston). 

May.     The    Influence    of   the    Crops   upon  Business   in   America. 
A.    Piatt   Andrew.     The    German   Steel   Institute.    Fbanoib 
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Walkeb.  The  Investments  of  Harvard  College:  an  Episode  in 
the  Finances  of  the  Revolution.  A.  M.  Davis,  The  Mustciang 
of  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  J.  R.  Commons.  The  CoHaterai 
Trust  Mortgage  in  Eailway  Finance,  T,  W.  Mitchell.  The 
SmsB  National  Bank.    J.  Landmaki?. 


Political  Science  Quarterly  (Boston). 

JCNE,  1906,     Ocean  Freight  Rates.     J.  Russell  Smith.     The  Legal 
Position  of  Oerman   Workmen.     W.    Harbutt  Dawson. 


The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (Chicago). 

j  J-»NB,  1906-  The  Deinand  and  Supply  Concepts,  Robert  H.  Hoxib. 
"  A  techDical  diecusslori  of  the  problem  of  market-price  deter- 
mination/' The  Disastrous  Results  in  Italy  of  State  Railway 
Building.  Hugo  R.  Mbver,  Subsidising  Merchant  Marines. 
Frank  L.  MoVey. 


The  May  number  of  the  Academy  is  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  labour  oonditionK  in  the  United  States.  Judg- 
ments on  the  settlement  of  industrial  oonHicts  and  other  vital 
questions  are  expressed  BjT^secretaries  of  Unions  and  other 
good  authorities,  eg.,  the  secretary  of  the  Employing  Litho* 
graphers*  National  League  advocates  the  method  of  Joint  Com- 
mission or  mutual  government,  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
golden  rule,  regarded  not  sentimentally,  but  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion. 

The  July  number  of  the  Academy  deals  with  '*  The  Businesa 
Professions."  Aocoimtancy,  Joumalism,  Life  Insurance,  College  men 
in  business,  are  the  subjecte  of  separate  articles. 


Journal  des  Economistee  (Paris). 

July.  Le  CoUectivisme  futur  et  le  Socialisme  present.  Yvif 
OuYOT.     Le  Mont'de-Piiti  de  ParU.     E.  Letoubnbub. 

JuKB.     Complczite  des  ph^nomSnes  Economiques,     M.  Bchellb. 

AnousT.  La  banquc  des  Fug^er  et  Us  papes  de  la  renaissance, 
E.  Castklot.  La  legislation  sutjles  Compagnies  pour  actions, 
A.  Raffalovich.  La  reprise  par  Vital  des  chemins  de  fer  Ha- 
liens,     D.  Bellet. 


Revue  d'Economte  Politique  (Paris). 

June,  1006.     Le  caracthe  reliaicux  du  Socialisme.     E.  Doll^anb. 

La  derniirc  Evolution  doctrinale  du  Socialismr^Le  Socialisme 

Juridique,      J.     Hitibb       ^^^^r     dtux     scna     du     mot     capital. 

E.  Ceatblaik. 
Joly.     Introduction    i    VHi^ton*:    d^s   dnriTmr»    economiques.    C. 

TiTBOBOH.     Le  mercaniilisme  liberal  it  la  fin  du  XVII'.  Biiel 

A.  6CHATZ  et  U.  CAtLLBMER. 
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Id  L'Economwte  FranqaiB,  July  14th,  M.  de  Foville,  r©ferriiig 
to  hie  article  of  April  28th  ''  Un  arret  possible  dane  le  d^veloppe- 
ment  de  la  richesae  franQais©/*  reBtates  the  estimate  of  Freoch 
capital  based  ob  the  amouot  ol  atmual  successions  and  doBatiocis. 
The  Socialist,  M.  Jaures,  exaggerates  by  100  per  cent,  the  number 
Df  those  who  have  no  capital. 


Revue  Economique  Internationale  (Bmseels). 

JvhYy   1906.     Le  if  avail  des  enfant^  aux  Eiats-Unis  d*Amenque. 
The  condition  of  factory  children,  though  unsatisfactory,  la  not 

desperate.     Les  fori  is  de  France.     M,  Lair. 


JahrbucheT  fur  NationalokGnomie  (Jena). 

May,    1906.      Zur   HandcUbilanz   des   Nicderldndiscken    Oi^tindien. 

G,    K.  Anton.     Treuhandgcsclhchaften   und  ihre   Funktioncn, 

R,  ROSENDOEFF. 

Joke.  LandUckcr  GnmdbeBiU  von  Stadtburgem  im  MiUelalter. 
G.  Caeo,  GloB9cn  zur  fheotie  der  Abhdngigkeit  der  Prehe  von 
den  Produhtionhosien.  B^la  Foldks.  The  received  law  oanjiot 
be  admitted  without  serious  reservations.  Die  BevolkerungM- 
ve-rhdltniBse  in  Osfindien.     O.  Most. 

July.  Das  Agrarrecht  der  Eanalinaeln*  A.  Hesse.  Die  Flewcfc- 
teuemng  in  DeuUchland  im  Jahte,  1905,  und  ihre  VrBaohen. 
E.  GeOnfielp. 

Zeitschfift  fiif  die  Gesamte  StaaUwissenschaft  (Tubingen). 
Hbft.  3,  1906,     Wat  AHstoieleB  Malthmianerf    PaoF.   Db,    L.  vok 

BOKTKIEWICZ. 


J 


Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetzgebung  (Leipaie). 

Heft  2  has  a  remarkable  criticism  of  F.  Knapp^s  New  Theory 
of  Money  (reviewed  in  the  Economic  Joubhal)  by  Prof,  W.  Lotse. 
The  truly  original  part  of  the  theory  is  divested  of  the  peculiar 
phraseology — some  eighty  new  csoinagea  of  words.  There  is  aliw> 
a  notice  of  DiehTs  Erlmtterungen  on  Hicardo*s  Principles,  by  Prof. 
W.  Hasbaoh.  Heft  3  is  enriched  by  another  valuable  criticiBm: 
Der  Kardinalfehler  der  Bohm-BawerkBchen  ZinBtheonB^  by  Peof.  L, 

VON   BORTKIEVICE. 


Afchiv  fur  Sozielwissenschaft  (Tubingen). 
May,  1906-     Uber  stadtische  Bodenrente  und  BodenspekulaHon. 


I, 


Prof.  Carl.  J.  Fucea.     The  views  of  Pmf.  Andreas  Yoigt  and 
others  are  criticised* 
July.     Werirechnung   und  Prcisrechnung   in    Marsi^chen    SyBUm. 
Prof    L.    von    BoBTsmwtcz.     A    learned    study    in    Marxian 

criticism. 


The  8wedish  ElconomiBh  TidakTift  continues  to  devote  no  little 
attention  to  problems  of  taxation,  especially  the  atrangemeots  of  tbe 


i 
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Swedish  income-tax.  An  intereBtlng  article  by  Mr.  Nils  Wohlin 
towards  the  end  of  last  year  dealt  with  the  progress  of  joint-stock 
companieB  in  Sweden  from  1894  to  1904.  Early  in  the  cnrrent  year 
Mr*  G.  Cassell  discussed  the  adjustment  of  the  reward  of  labour 
to  its  intensity  in  a  careful  article,  and  another  noteworthy  article 
dealt  with  four  essays  on  **  Crises  and  Hard  Times/*  which  appear 
to  be  the  essays  submitted  in  the  competition  for  the  Professorship 
at  Copenhagen,  to  which  Dr.  Einarsen  was  appointed,  in  the  place 
of  Prof.  Falbe  Hansen,  retired-  An  instructive  comparison  of  four 
points  of  view  is  made. 


Giomale  degli  Economiftti  (Borne). 
May,  1906.  La  criiica  di  Achillc  Lnria  alia  teoria  ,  *  di  Francesco 
Fenara,  T.  Martello.  La  disoccupazionc  opcraia,  E.  Cossa. 
Un  nuovo  Ubro  di  Profesaor  Valenti.  U.  Ricci.  11  aalario 
nella  lepgc  sugli  infoTtuni  de  lavoro  e  gli  opetai  Cottimigti  deW 
indtiatrui  Solfifera  SiciUana,     P.  Colajakni. 

1^^       JoNE.     La  ieoria  del  coato  di  riptod'uzione  e  la  criiica.     D.  Beeardi. 
^^L  Le  miniere  ed  il  minatori  della  Francia  del  Notd.    G.  Francois. 

^^^^^        n  Patlamento  e  la  inchiesta  suUa  marina,     E.  Giretti. 
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NEW   BOOKS. 


Amery  (L.  S.),  The  Fundamental  Fallacies  of  Free  Trade*  Four 
addresses  on  the  logical  groundwork  of  the  free  trade  theory', 
London:  "  National  Review   '  Office.     1906.     Pp.  112. 


Brabrook  (Sir  Edward).  Building  Societies.  London:  P,  S. 
King.     1906,     Pp.  158. 

Dan  SON  (John  Towke).  Economic  and  Btatistical  Studies. 
With  a  brief  memoir  by  his  daughter,  Mary  Norman  Hill ;  and  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  E.  C.  K.  Gonner.  London:  Unwin.  1906. 
Pp.  282.     21«. 

Davenport  (Dr.  Frances  O.).  The  Eoonomio  Development  of  a 
Norfolk  Manor.  1086-1565.  Cambridge:  Univexsity  Press.  1906. 
Pp.  105  +  cii. 


Translated  by  D.  W. 
Fisher  Unwin.     1906. 


DiBTZEL  (Prof.  H.).     Retaliatory  Duties. 
Simon  and  W,  Osborne  Brjstocke.     London  : 
Pp.  128. 

iThe  tnkndAiion  of  a  Q«(rman  book  roviewdd  in  the  EcoNOVto  JouBifAL.] 

Henby   (J.   D.).      Baku:    An  Eventful   History.      London:    A. 
Constabb  &od  Co.     8to.     Pp.  256.     12«.  6d 
[A  deicHptioa  of  Ihe  petrol«iiin  ioditstrj.] 

Home  Industries  of  Women  in  London.    Interim  Report.  London : 
Women's  Industrial  Council.     1906.     Pp.45.     6d. 

[Tbe  oondiiion  of  home  work  io  felatioo  to  legal  proleotioii,  and  some  foreign 
eiperimentA  in  le^slation  are  deiohbed.] 


THE  ECONOMIC  JOUBWAIi 

Howell  (E.  J.).    Wake  up,  John  Bull,     London  :  Bemrose.  Gd 

Lawson  (W.  E,).     The  Bank  of  EBgland,     Beprinted  fram  the 

Financial  Times,  July,  1906. 

Neill    (Tom).     Britain,    Wake    Up.     (With     a     csomnieiidatag 

letter  from  Mr,  Chamberlain,)     Loudon:   Beeslej.     1906,     Pp 
le,     (By  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Devonshire  Branch  of 
Tariff  Reform  League.) 

Pratt  (Edwin  A.).     British  Canals,     London:   Mumaj.     1908.* 
Pp.  169. 

[The  resttsoitafeion  of  oan&ls  is  impraotloftble.  ] 

Women's  Wages  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Ceatiu^.     Londao: 
Women's  Industrial  Council.     1906.     Pp.  11. 

[One  of  gevGral  good  leaflets.  The  wages  of  flerruita  prove  not  lo  mabb  hlgtar 
than  those  of  factory  girls,  when  board  and  lodging  &r«  meaaured  by  Iba  waal^— 
the  "  subjective  valuation  " — of  the  class.  It  is  propoBad  to  raiae  iha  dftmift^  for 
women^B  labour  by  the  restriction  of  ohildren's  labour.] 

Cabver  (T.  N.).     Sociology  and  Social  Frogreee,     Boston :  Giim 
and  Co,     1906.     8vo.     Pp,  810.     ?2,75. 
[Selected  readings,  edited  for  use  ol  olaBses.] 

Kaper  (Charles  Lue),     The  Principles  of  Wealth  and  W< 
Economics  for  High  Schools.     New  York :  Macmillan  Co,     Pp. 

Rtan  (J.  A.),     A  Living  Wage.     New  York:  Maomillan.     1906. 
12mo.     Pp.  346. 

[By  a  Oatholio  economist.] 

Sakolski  (Br.  A.  M.},  The  Finances  of  American  Trade  Di 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.)  Baltimore :  Johns  He 
Press.     1906.     Pp.  152. 

Smalley  ^H.  S,).     Railroad  Rate  Control  in  its  Legal 
A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Judicial  Decisions  upon  Public  Begula     _ 
of  Railroad  Rates.     (American  Eoonomic  Association.)     New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.     1906.     Pp,  147,     fl. 

Spaboo  (John).     Socialism.     A  Summary  and  Interpretation  of 
Socialist  Principles.     New  York:  Macmillan  Co.     1906.     Pp.     ^ 

Thompson  (Holland),  From  the  Cottonfield  to  the  Cot 
mill.  A  Study  cf  the  Industrial  Transition  in  North  Caioli 
New  York:   Macmillan  Co,     Pp.  284. 

[The  writer,  a  quondam  fellow  of  Columbia  University — describes  torn  paoooal 
observation  the  change  from  an  agricultural  to  ao  urban  rigimA,  The  ntaiiocii 
betweeu  employers  and  employed  seem  simple  and  friendly.  The  ooodilioii  of 
children  in  the  mills  is  indeed  unsatisfactory  i  but  *'The  pitiful  sloriaa  told  by  tmo 
ladioa  who  became  'factory  girls'  for  a  few  weeks — See  Eoonoxxo  Joubsal, 
xv.y  80 — have  little  real  foundation.''] 

Carussa  (C.  D.).     Livres  Fonciers  et  Banque  Fonci^re  en  OreC9^ 
Paris:  F^lix  Alcan. 

Effertz    (Otto).      Les    Antagonismes    Eoonomiquee    Inl 
Catastrophe  et  Denouement  du  Drame  Social,     Aveo  un  intioduc 
per  Charles  Andler.     Paris:  Giard.     1906. 

GuiLLAUME    (J*)*     L 'Internationale.     Documents    et    eoui 
Paris:   Soo.  Nouvelle,     1905,     Svo.     Pp.  403.     4,60  fr. 
[The  author  was  an  aotive  member  of  the  IntemationaL] 
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SiEOPRiED     (Andr6).     Le    Canada.     Lea    deux    races*     Pans: 
Armand  Colin.     1906.     8vo,     Pp.  415,     4  icB. 

[A  weU-infoimed  and  aoute  praaeDfeation  of  tho  political  BiiuAtion  in  Canada 
e^ieoially  as  affected  by  tho  presence  of  the  Fronch  element  in  an  EngliEh  Colony.] 

Waxweileb  (E.).  EBquiBse  d'tme  Sociologie.  (Institute  Solway.) 
BruBBels:  Misch,     1906.     Pp.  306. 

Abbe  (E.)*  Oesammelte  Abhandlungen.  Dritter  Band.  Vortr&ge 
Reden  und  Schriften.     Jena ;  G.  Fischer.     1906.     Pp.  402. 

Bonn  {Dr.  M.  J.).  Die  engliscbe  Kolonizatiou  in  Irland.  1906. 
Stuttgart.     1906.     Two  vols. 

Calweb  (R.).  Das  Wirtschaftsjahr  1905.  Berichte  uber  wirt- 
Bchalts  und  Arbeitsmarkt.  1  Teil :  Handel  u.  Wandel.  Jena : 
Fificher.     1906.     8vo.     Pp.  368,     9  m. 

Halle  (Db.  E.  von).  Baumwoli  production  und  Pflanzungs- 
wirtscbaft  in  den  Nordamenkam&chen  Sudstaaten.  Zweiter:  Teil. 
(Staats  und  Doyialwisstsnschaltlicbe  Forscbungen,  Bd.  xxvi.  Heft.  1). 
Leipzic:  Dundier  and  Humblot.     1906.     Pp.  609. 

Halle  (De.  E.  von).  Die  Weltwirtachaft  ein  Jahr — und  Lese- 
buch.  Herausgogeben  von  B.  v.  H.  I.  Jabrgang.  II.  Teil, 
Deutschland.     Leipzig :  Teubner.     1906.     Pp.  253. 

LiFSCHiT^  (Dr,  F.).  Ad  Smith's  Methode  im  liohte  der  deut- 
schen  Nationalokonomischen  Literatur  dea  xix.  Jahrhunderta  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Gescbichte  der  Methodologie  in  der  WirtschaftswiBsen* 
schaft.    Bern;  Francke.    1906.     Pp,  70. 

Manes  (A.).  Grundziige  des  Versicherungswesen,  (Natur  und 
Geisterwelt.)     Leipzig:    Teubner.     1906.     Pp.   130. 

SohXfflb  (Albert).  Abriss  der  So^iologie.  Herausgegeben  mit 
einem  Vorwort  von  Karl  Buchel.  Tiibingen:  Laupp.  1906. 
Pp.  262. 

SohulzE'Gaevebnitz  (Db.  G.  von),  Britischer  LnperialismuB 
und  englischer  Freihandel  zu  Beginn  des  Zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts. 
Leipzig :  Duncker  and  Humblot. 

Zeitlin  (Db,  Leon).  Der  Staat  als  Schuldner.  Tubingen: 
Laupp.     1906.     Pp.  108. 


QUESADA     (SiXTO     J.). 

Finansas.     Buenos  Aires 


Lecciones   de    Economia 
1906.     Pp.  594, 
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was  founded,  under  the  name  of  the  Beitish  Economic  AjSOOCiLnos,  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Uaireniity  Collie,  London ,  on  November  2(Hh,  18M, 
the  Right  Honourable  O.  J.  Goschen,  ILE  (now  Viscount  Ooschea).  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Society  has  for  its  object  the  general  adrancemeut  of  econonulF 
knowledge. 

To  promote  this  end,  an  Annual  Congress  of  the  Society  is  held  early  in 
each  year  upon  two  successive  days  for  the  discu^ion  of  aocta!  and  economic 
questions,  when  opportunity  is  aflforded  for  the  reunion  of  Fellows, 

The  Journal  of  the  Society,  published  quarterly  by  SCeasra.  Macmillan 
and  Ca.  Ltd.,  London,  and  sent  post  free  to  Fellows^  10  intended  to 
represent  the  various  shades  of  economic  opinion,  and  to  be  the  organ,  not 
of  one  school  of  economists,  but  of  all  It  numbers  among  its  oontributocs 
the  leading  economists  of  all  countries. 
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School  of  Economics,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society  may  obtain 
from  the  Secretary  a  card  entitling  them  to  the  use  of  the  valuable  libraries 
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It  further  undertakes  the  occasional  repubUcation  of  rare  economic 
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The  Royal  Economic  Society  is  perfectly  unsectarian. 
Contributions  to  the  Economic  Journal  are  received  from 
writers  of  the  most  varied  opinions.  As  a  specimen  the 
contents  of  the  Journal  for  the  year  1904  are  summarised 
below. 

MARCH,  1904. 

/.  ArttdeS^—THm  Akgumsnt  won.  PKBrBKBNCS.  PaoF.  W.  J.  ASHLBY.  Thb  Gkmksis  or  the  Gumam 
TAurr.  W.  ^H.  DAWSON.  Pure  Thk>kv  aho  tk»  Fiscal  Contsovbist.  A.  C.  PIGOU.  Tm 
Brussels  Sugak  CoitvErmoN.  G.  MARTINBAU.  Dbprhciation  and  Sinking  Funds  in  livNictPAi. 
Jnobrtakings.    Prof.  J    H.  TURNER. 

//.  Reviews. 

IIL  Notes  and  Memoranda — The  Moseley  Educational  Conoiiaaon.  C  J.  Hamilton.  Labour 
Treaties.  E.  F.  The  Ecooomic  Legislation  for  1903.  C  A.  M.  Barlow.  Letter  from  Canada.  Prof.  K.  W. 
Flux.  Recent  Official  Pablicatioos.  Otntuary  Herbert  Spencer  ;  J.  Bonar.  Sch2flle  ;  Prof.  J.  Reolich. 
City  Notes.    R.  G.    Labour  Notes.    E.  Avss.     Current  Topics. 

IV,  Recent  Periodicals  and  New  Books. 


JUNE,  1904. 
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Articles — Rbcbnt  Financial  Movements  in  the  United  States.  Peof.  J.  MAYOR.  Free  Xr^s 
AND  Protection.  Prof.  G.  COHN.  The  Assue  or  Bread.  S.  and  B.  WEBB.  London's  Share  or 
the  King's  Taxes.  W.  M.  J.  WILLIAMS.  Emfloyment  of  Women  in  Pafee  Mills.  Miss  B.  L 
HUTCHINS.  Stationary  Population  in  France.  E.  CASTi^LOT.  Thb  Economy  of  Chines 
Labour.    £.  H.  PARKER.    The  Crisis  in  the  Cotton  Tkaoe.    ELIJAH  HELM. 


//.  Reviews. 

Ill,  Notes  and  Memoranda — iiie  Budget  of  1904.    Prof.  c.  f.  Bastaelr. 

Disputes.    Recent  Official  Papers.    Obituary^G.  Boccardo.    A.  Luuia.    City  Notes. 
E.  Ayes.    Current  Topics. 

/  V.  Recent  Periodicals  and  New  Books. 


Arbitration  ia  Laboax 
R.  G.     Labour  Notek 


SEPTEMBER,  1904. 


/,  Articles — Mkkting  ov  o-hb  Royal  Ecq.nomic  Society.  Britain's  Plack  in  Forric.n  MASik;ET> 
Prok.  a.  W.  flux.  Economic  Theory  and  Fiscal  Policy.  L.  L.  PRICE.  Monopoly  and  Con 
sumrk's  Surplus.  A.  PIGOU.  Cukkency  Reform  in  Mexico  anu  China.  L.  D.^RWIN.  Taxation 
OF  Land  in  Australasia.     Miss  A.   F.  DODD. 

//.  Reviews. 

IIL    Notes  and  Ale moranda Tests   oi  National    Progress.      A.    Bowlly.      "Constructive    Ecooonvi^'i 

G.   GouGH.     Trade  Unionism  Latent  Pii<is<:.     H.  B.  I^eks  Smith.     Japanese  Finance.     J.  Soyboa.     Rccc.".! 
Official  Papers.     Labour  Notes.     E.  Avks.     Current  Topics. 

IV.  Recent  Periodicals  and  New  Books, 


DECEMBER,  1904. 


/.  Articles — The  •*  Draft  on  London"  and  Tariff  Kkkorm.  K.  HUTH  JACKSON,  i  he  Effect  or 
Protection  on  some  (^kr^ian  Industries.  Prof.  W.  LO  TZ.  The  Prohlem  ok  Housing.  Prop. 
W.  SMART.  Anticipation  in  the  Cotton  .Market.  Pkok.  .S.  J.  Crl.\P.MAN  and  DOUGLAS 
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THE  ECONOMIC  JOURNAL 

DECEMBEU,   iWM 

THE  "BEEF  TRUST"  AND  THK  UNITKO  HTATICH 
GOVERNMKNT. 

Thb  relations  of  the  American  meat  iiidii»try  ikhI  Um-  Huv  iu 
ment  of  the  United  States  have  hititii  of  a  ih'A'mUmi'  iumI  jnU  n^filin^ 
character  in  recent  years,  and  IIum,  um  will  a»  iJk*  fa<  i  uf  Ui«> 
importance  of  this  business  in  the  niarkr-iH  of  Mk^  woiIiI,  umiIum 
apiHTOfHriate  a  statement  of  the  varif;ijs  \i\iim%  of  Mj^  oHimUon 

The  packers  have  been  subje<:U;d  Ut  tbi'  tiiiMliny  of  (bi^ 
OoVlemmental  authorities,  on  iim  ono  bafMl  u\tiiu  ibiii|/Mt  oi  il 
legal  combination  and  mouo\HA\^iUi  <v/fiitol  ol  \iniits^  ijihI  mi  ibf 
other  hand  on  charges  of  the  unbunitmy  fonHihonti  in  wbub 
they  conducted  their  businesH.  'J'b<-»r  two  «>«  <  him  ii<  i  p,  uiibuii^/h 
they  had  no  direct  or  logical  (^/nnrrijou  witb  nub  nWu  t ,  b(«i| 
probably  some  slight  historical  illation.     'I'lii   ^,ihiiiil  In  liit|/  id 

hostility  on  the  part  of  the  public  :i|faJliMt  tin  :•<  yuni  ^nya\\m^k\\n\\\i 
was  based  on  the  belief  that  tbc  catUc  j/fo<lur«i  iiml  (In  luH li> 
consumer  were  being  exploiU^d  by  the  "  \mUiiti"  Uiiou^li  inniio 
polistic  combination ;  tliat  tbrouf/Jj  ib<:  uiinir  iiioiJo|>«Jm()r  |»(»wi  i 
they  oppressed  the  {/acking-houik:  woiliioiin,  und  ijji|>im<  <l  on  Ibci 
pubUc  products  which,  even  if  not  thcjuht  iv'  h  unwliolrnonii^.,  wdo 
produced  under  such  unsanitary  conditioiJH  tbut  tbc  bnildi  of  tlir 
consumer  was  at  least  endangered,  'i'ljis  subji-rt  jx/h»(us4>H  ijinty, 
therefore,  only  as  it  presents  the  su<'>4u;bsivc  pliamts  of  Ibis  conflict 
between  Government  and  private  industry. 

The  Meat  Industry  and  the  •  Heei*'  'j'kl'S'J'."  'J'he  group 
of  butchers  and  **  packers"  with  whoni  tlj«^  pn.wnt  article  has 
to  deal  chiefly  are  |jopuiarIy  knowji  in  tlir  L'uitcd  States  as  the 
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*'  Beef  Trust/*  The  Beef  Trust  compriseB  u  few  large  oonoerns. 
engaged  in  slaughtering  and  packing  beef,  pork,  niutton.  &od 
other  food  products,  whose  aggregate  output  compriBea  »  very 
large  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  business  which  requires  shipment  to  distant  (interatnte 
or  foreign)  markets.  The  Trust,  so-called,  ia  often  refemed  to  an 
the  '*  Big  Six,"  or  the  ''Big  Four,"  according  to  the  number 
of  concerns  under  consideration.  Their  plants  are  located  chiefly 
at  central  slaughtering  points  in  the  middle  West- 

This  concentration  of  slaughtering  in  a  few  large  cities  is  tbe 
result  of  various  large  economic  movements.  The  occupation  of 
the  original  prairie  lands  of  the  central  Mississippi  valley  by 
farmers  has  driven  the  range  business  to  the  far  West  and  south- 
west, where  the  lands  are  suitable  for  grazing,  but  seldom  arable. 
These  are  the  great  breeding  grounds  for  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and 
also,  to  some  extent,  for  hogs.  The  middle  West,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  great  grain  and  hay  producing  region,  particularly 
maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  is  the  most  important  feed  for 
fattening  cattle  and  hogs  for  the  market.  In  the  far  West  and 
south-west  most  of  the  cattle  are  sent  to  corn  States  where  they 
are  put  into  the  feed-lots  for  some  months  before  shipment  to 
market.  These  are  the  **  Western  *'  and  *'  Texan  "  cattle  which 
are  distinguished  from  the  "  Native  **  cattle,  which  are  bred  io  the 
corn  States.  Conveniently  situated  to  this  great  com  belt  are 
the  several  great  cattle  markets  of  the  West,  especially  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  St.  Joseph,  The  stockman 
who  has  fattened  his  stock  ships  them  by  carload  to  these  markets, 
where  they  are  generally  sold  and  purchased  in  a  market »  which, 
at  least  in  form  and  in  theory ♦  is  an  open  one.  The  cattle  aiie 
generally  sold  by  commission  houses  to  which  they  have  beco 
consigned,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  bought  by  the  slaughtering 
estabUshments  at  those  points.  Some  of  the  cattle,  however,  arc 
bought  for  export  on  the  hoof  by  other  parties.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  very  great  number  of  sellers  and  a  small  number  of 
buyers,  chiefly  the  buyers  of  the  **Big  Six,"  gives  to  the  seoond 
group  a  decided  advantage  in  determining  prices,  which,  in  case 
any  collusion  or  agreement  existed  among  them,  would  aaaume  a 
decidedly  monopolistic  form.  This,  indeed,  is  often  the  theory 
of  the  stockmen,  many  of  whom  claim  that  there  is  a  ring  among 
the  buyers,  and  that  this  ring  manipulates  the  cattle  prioea^  which, 
therefore,  do  not  move  in  accordance  with  the  natuial  relatiotia 
of  supply  and  demand. 

On  the  other  side,  the  packers  are  dealers  in  finiabed  food 
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products—fresh,  salt,  pickled,  and  canned  meaiB,  Ac.  This 
trade  ia  highly  organised.  The  butchering  and  packing  of  meat 
comprises,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  the  activity  of  these 
great  concerns — they  axe  alao  engaged  directly  in  the  distribution 
of  products.  For  this  purpose,  concerns  like  Swift  and  Company, 
and  Armour  and  Company  have  their  branch  wholesale  eatablish* 
ments  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  often  subsidiary  cor- 
porations both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  also  operate  a  vast 
number  of  so-called  "private  cars/'  which  euiTy  their  prodii<4s 
all  over  the  United  States. 

This  extension  of  their  trade  beyond  the  original  manufactur- 
ing process  is  characteristic  of  several  highly  organised  manufac- 
turing industries  at  the  present  day  (^.3.,  petroleum),  and  finds  its 
reason  for  existence  partly  in  technical  and  partly  in  commercial 
advantages  derived  therefrom.  The  transportation  of  fresh  meat, 
for  example,  must  be  conducted  by  means  of  refrigerated  cars, 
which  necessitate  frequent  installations  for  icing  purposes,  &c. : 
the  sale  of  fresh  meat,  on  account  of  its  perishable  character,  can 
be  most  profitably  conducted  when  there  is  a  close  correspond- 
ence maintained  between  the  demand  and  supply  in  each  local 
market,  accompanied  by  prompt  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
transport  agencies.  This  can  be  most  securely  established  where 
the  means  of  transport  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  seller,  and  where 
he  is  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  local  trade.  The  commercial 
advantage  of  such  an  organisation  to  the  party  introducing  it  is  ob- 
vious, and  such  an  organisation  is  almost  necessary  where  there 
is  competition,  and  it  has  been  introduced  by  any  one  of  the  com- 
petitors. The  system  of  sellmg  the  products  directly  in  the 
local  markets  of  consumption  enables  the  packer  to  distribute  his 
products  miore  evenly  and  securely  than  if  he  sold  it  to  middle- 
men w^ho  might  switch  their  whole  trade  on  any  day.  The  local 
retail  dealers  could  never  put  a  packer  in  such  a  position  so  far 
as  his  whob  business  is  concerned.  Purtber,  it  brings  them  into 
the  local  market  as  sellers  in  much  more  advantageous  position, 
because  the  buyers  (i.e,^  the  retailers)  are  necessarily  much  more 
numerous,  and  are  consequently  in  a  large  measure  obliged  to 
.pay  what  the  packers  dictate.  If  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  from 
local  butchers  is  small,  and  there  is  only  one  packer  represented  in 
a  given  locaUty,  his  power  to  fix  prices  becomes  almost  complete; 
if  several  great  packers  are  established  in  such  a  market,  and 
act  in  harmony,  the  same  monopoly  power  appears.  That  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  is  widely  prevalent,  is  firmly  believed  by  a 
large  body  of  the  consumers. 

L   L   2 


THE  BCONOine  TOTJBNAl, 


HeDce,  the  stockman  and  the  public— i.e.,  the  origitml  pro- 
ducer and  the  final  consumer — unite  in  denouncing  the  packers 
and  their  alleged  monopoly.  These  attacks,  in  terms  at  least, 
have  been  directed  more  particularly  against  the  beef  trade ,  and  ] 
hence  this  alleged  combination  is  generally  described  as  the  **  Beef 
Trust.  ' 

The  *'B©ef  Trust"  is  sometimes  considered  as  csombining 
four  great  concerns  and  sometimes  six,  depending  chiefly  on  their 
importance  and  the  degree  of  their  supposed  intimacy*  The 
concerns  in  the  "Big  Four"  are  as  follows: — First,  Armour 
and  Company,  an  exclusively  family  affair,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $20,0(X>,UOO,  and  an  affiliated  corporation,  the  Armour  Packiog 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $7,500,000.  These  ooncerns  in  190-1 
controlled  great  plants  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  South  Omaha, 
East  St.  Louis,  and  Fort  Worth  (Texas),  and  slaughtered  (1903) 
1,255,366  beef  cattle,  3.451,893  hogs,  and  1,496,984  sheep. 
Second,  Swift  and  Company,  a  company  having  a  capital  stock  of 
$35,000,000,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Swift  family,  although 
there  is  a  large  outside  interest.  This  Company  in  1904  operated 
large  plants  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  South  Omaha,  East  St. 
Lrouis,  South  St.  Joseph  (Missouri),  Fort  Worth,  and  South  St. 
Paul,  and  slaughtered  (1903)  1,578,215  beef  cattle,  4,079,756  hog«, 
and  2,334,261  sheep.  Third,  Morris  and  Company,  another  ex- 
clusively family  affair,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000 ,(KK),  together 
with  an  affiliated  concern  called  the  Fairbank  Canning  Company, 
having  a  capital  of  $3,000,(XK).  This  Company  in  1904  operated 
plants  in  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis,  and  South  St.  Joseph,  and 
slaughtered  (1903)  761,179  beef  cattle,  1,247.393  hogs,  and  739/237 
Bheep.  Fourth,  the  National  Packing  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $15,000,000,  a  merger  of  several  smaller  plants  of  which 
control  had  previously  been  secured  by  the  above-mentioned  Com- 
panies. This  Company  operated  in  1904  a  number  of  plants, 
mostly  small,  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Hut*  { 
chinson  (Kansas),  and  New  York,  and  slaughtered  (1903)  848.884 
beef  cattle,  3,101,425  hogs,  and  736,434  sheep.  The  "  Big  Six  ** 
includes  two  additional  concerns  which  are  unquestionably  lesa 
closely  related  in  their  business  operations  than  the  '*  Big  Four.'* 
They  are  as  follows.  First,  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  $4,373,400.  This  Company  in  1904  | 
ojierated  plants  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  New  York,  and! 
slaughtered  (1903)  559,200  beef  cattle,  623,598  hogs,  and  494,642 
sheep.  Second,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  a  family  affair, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $7,500,000.    This  Company  in  1904  oper-J 
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ated  plants  in  South  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Sioux  City  (Iowa), 
and  Los  Angeles  (California),  and  slaughtered  (1903)  469,228 
beef  cattle,  1,347,675  hogs,  and  364,200  sheep.^ 

The  members  of  the  Big  Six  are  not  confined  in  their  operations 
to  the  slaughtering  and  packing  business  exclusively ;  most  of  them 
do  an  extensive  business  in  dairy  products  and  in  eggs  and  poultry, 
and  in  some  cases,  also,  in  fruits.  The  relative  importance  of 
these  concerns  to  the  beef  industry  may  be  more  conveniently 
considered  when  we  come  to  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations. 

The  Bubeau  of  Cobpobations  and  the  **  Beef  Tbust."— 
Previous  to  the  year  1904  there  had  been  frequent  complaints  of 
the  advance  of  the  price  of  beef,  and  the  **  Beef  Trust  "  was  gener- 
ally held  responsible  for  the  situation.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1902  the  price  of  cattle  reached  an  extraordinarily  high  level, 
but  declined  greatly  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  this 
decline  continued  during  the  following  year,  so  that  in  the  last 
half  of  1903  prices  reached  an  extraordinarily  low  level.  These 
facts,  taken  with  the  general  belief  that  the  prices  of  beef  were 
abnormally  high,  caused  great  discontent,  and  developed  a  very 
lively  agitation  among  the  stockmen.  Consequently,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Martin,  a  Representative  from  South  Dakota,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  House  (voted  on  March  7th,  1904),  to  the  following 
effect : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  requested  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  low  prices 
of  beef  cattle  in  the  United  States  since  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  three,  and  the  unusually  large  margins  between  the  prices  of 
beef  cattle  and  the  selling  prices  of  fresh  beef,  and  whether  the  said 
conditions  have  resulted  in  whole  or  in  part  from  any  contract, 
combination,  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in 
restraint  of  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  or 
with  foreign  countries;  also  whether  the  said  prices  have  been 
controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  corporation,  joirrt  stock  com- 
pany, or  corporate  combination  engaged  in  commerce  among  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nations;  and  if  so,  to  investigate  the 
organisation,  capitalisation,  profits,  conduct,  and  management  of 
the  business  of  such  corporations,  companies,  and  corporate  com- 
binations, and  to  make  early  report  of  his  findings  according  to  law. 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  the  Buroft 
which  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Departnate 
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Ijabour,  imdertook  the  investigation  of  the  beef  industry  early  in 
March,  1904. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations,  which  is  a  recently  established 
orgSQ  of  administration,  requires  more  particular  description  at 
this  point  because  it  is  intended  to  exploit  a  new  field  of  Govern- 
mental activity.  This  Bureau  was  established  by  Act  of  Congress 
on  February  14th,  1903.  This  law  provided  for  an  officer  entitled 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  together  with  other  officers, 
staff,  and  employees.  The  essential  part  of  the  Act  which  indi- 
cates the  purpose  of  Congress  is  as  follows  :— 

The  said  CommisBioner  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  make, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  diligent  inveBtigation  into  the  organisation,  conduct,  and 
management  of  the  business  of  any  corporation,  joint  stock  company 
or  corporate  combination  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  several 
States  and  with  foreign  nations  excepting  common  carriers  .  .  .  and 
to  gather  such  information  and  data  as  will  enable  the  Pregident  of 
the  United  States  to  make  recommendations  to  C'ongress  for  legis- 
iation  for  the  regulation  of  such  commerce ^  and  to  report  such  data 
to  the  President  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall  require;  and  the  in- 
formation so  obtained  or  as  much  thereof  as  the  President  may  direct, 
shall  be  made  public. 

The  novelty  of  a  Governmental  organ  of  this  character  and 
its  potential  importance  are  obvious.  The  most  authoritative 
statement  of  its  purpose  and  function  is  found  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  :^ 

The  position  of  the  Bureau  at  the  time  of  its  creation  was  unique. 
It  owed  its  existence  largely  to  a  public  feeling  arising  from  unusual 
industrial  developments.  Public  opiniou  thereon  was  vigorous,  but 
confused  and  vague.  In  general,  the  tremendous  concentration  of 
industrial  power,  the  obvious  use,  in  many  cases,  of  improper  in- 
dustrial methods  of  competition,  and  the  instances  of  clearly  un- 
sound or  fraudulent  finance  connected  with  corporations,  led  to  the 
general  belief  that  there  had  arisen  a  new  industrial  problem,  a 
set  of  cc^nditions  not  adequately  met  by  existing  laws.  No 
solution  of  this  problem  had  then  received  general  acceptance,  nor 
had  the  problem  itself  been  clearly  stated.  Numerous  experiments 
at  solution  had  been  made  by  way  of  antt-trust  laws,  but  the  ad- 
mitted futility  of  most  of  these  laws  led  only  to  the  negative  con- 
clusion that  such  was  not  the  way  to  treat  the  great  industrial 
changes  of  which  every  one  was  cognisant. 

Upon  only  one  point  can  it  be  said  that  puhUc  opinion  was  fairly 
clear  and  unanimous,  and  that  point  was  the  desire  for  "  publicity  ** 
--in  other  words,  the  desire  for  ipfonn^tion-     It  was  not  clearly 
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tmdemtood  to  what  use  this  information  should  he  put,  nor,  indeed, 
what  suhjectB  it  should  cover;  but  the  demand  for  accurate  informa- 
tion wae  fundamentaUj  Bound,  The  policy  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
framed  in  accordance  with  this  demand.  Its  field  may  be  divided 
into  subjects  relating  to  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bubjecte  relating 
to  economic  industrial  facts  on  the  other.  It  must  examine  and 
compare  the  statutes  under  which  the  corporations  are  doing 
business  with  industnal  and  statistical  facts.^ 


The  direction  from  the  House  that  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
should  investigate  the  beef  industry  was  understood  as  an  official 
investigation  of  a  **  trust,"  and  the  result  of  its  activity  was 
awaited  with  keen  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  popular 
interest  in  the  particular  subject  matter  of  the  investigation,  but 
also,  because  the  public  was  curious  to  see  what  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Government  in  that  direction. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  proceeded  at  once  to  investigate 
the  subject.  It  was  quite  evident  that  so  far  as  prices  and  profits 
were  concerned  the  most  practicable  way  to  obtain  the  former,  as 
well  as  the  only  possible  way  to  ascertain  the  latter » was  by  getting 

,  the  information  from  the  packers.  The  inquiry  as  to  whether  an 
illegal  combination  or  conspiracy  existed  among  them  would  natur* 
ally  have  to  be  prosecuted  by  different  methods.  Important  statis- 
tical information  on  the  slaughter  industry  is  periodically  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ♦  and  is  found  also  in  various  other  Governmental  records  as 
well  as  in  trade  papers.  Valuable  material  is  also  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  railroad  companies.  The  price  statistics  of  the  trade 
journals  and  newspapers,  however,  though  often  a  very  fair 
reflection  of  the  market,  do  not  have  a  conclusive  character  on 
account  of  their  indeterminateness  as  to  quantity,  especially  when 
beef  prices  are  under  consideration.  It  was  practically  necessary 
to  obtain  the  material  of  this  character  from  the  books  of  the 
packers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  therefore,  requested  the 
packers  to  furnish  such  information  from  their  books  as  was 

^deemed  necessary,  and  they  professed  themselves  in  general  as 
iesirous  of  doing  so,  declaring  (as  they  had  frequently  declared 
to  the  public)  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  unfair  price  making 
or  of  illegal  combination.  They  did  not  produce  aU  their  books, 
and  they  sometunes  haggled  about  producing  certain  figures,  or 
refused  to  give  them,  while  others  they  were  willing  to  show  to 

^  Annual  Report  of  (h4  Commiukm^  •/  Corporations,  for  Ike  Fkcal  Year  unded 
Jmw  SOIh,  1906^  pp.  5  ft&d  9, 
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the  Bureau,  but  not  for  publication  or  transcriptioD.     Neverthe^ 
less,  the  Bureau  obtained  from  them  a  vaat  amount  of  stati^ticai 
material  concerning  the  numbers  and  prices  of  cattle  purchased  J 
the  amounts  and  prices  of  beef  and  other  products  sold,  and 
costs  per  head  of  various  operations,  &c.,  most  all  of  which  wejiol 
obtained  by  direct  transcription  from  their  books  by  Government! 
agents  and  in  such  a  comprehensive  and  voluminous  form  (inclxid-  ^ 
ing  books  of  original  entry)  that  any  intelligent  person  who  ex- 
amined the  material  would  not  question  their  authenticity  or  their  i 
representative   character.    The    price    figures,   moreover,    were! 
checked  by  comparisons  with  the  prices  received  by  commission 
houses  for  the  sale  of  identical  bunches  of  cattle,  and  by  the! 
prices  of  identical  consignments  of  beef  at  various  places,  in  such  ] 
a  manner  that  there  cotlld  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  their  reliability. 
The  Bureau  also  diligently  inquired  into  the  facts  regarding  the  I 
existence  or  non-existence  of  an  illegal  combination  among  the 
packers.     The  iuvestigations  went  beyond  the  slaughter  industry 
proper,  and  included  a  very  extensive  study  of  the  stock-raising 
business  and  the  retail  meat  trade. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation » the  Bureau  published  certain 
partial  results  io  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporationa  on 
the  Beef  Industry,  March  3rd,  1905*     This  report,  as  appeared 
in  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  President  to  Congress,  covered  i 
that  part  of  the  inquuy  relating  to  *'  the  prices  of  cattle  and  I 
dressed  beef,  the  margins  between  such  prices,  and  the  organisa- 
tion, conduct,  and  profits  of  the  corporations  engaged  in  the  beef- 
packing  industry/'     The  President's  letter  stated  further- 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice  is  now  engaged 
upon  other  matters  involved  in  the  resolution,   the   Secretary  ot 
Commerce  and  Labor  cannot  at  this  time  report  thereon. 

This  last  statement  referred  to  the  omission  of  any  discussion  of 
the  existence.of  an  illegal  combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  on  account  of  judicial  prosecutions  against  the  packers 
which  were  pending  at  that  time.  The  Act  which  established  | 
the  Bureau  gave  to  the  President  the  power  to  order  the  publica- 
tion of  such  results  as  he  deemed  fitting,  and  it  was  in  accordance 
with  this  provision  of  the  law,  and  at  the  direction  of  the  Preai-j 
dent,  that  no  discussion  of  this  subject  was  admitted  into  the 
published  report  of  the  Bureau. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  enter  here  upon  a  detedled  discussion 
of  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau  into  the  move- 
ments of  the  prices  of  cattle  and  beef,  or  the  profits  of  the  '*  Beet] 
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Trust,*'  hence  only  a  few  salient  points  will  be  considered.  The 
report  made  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
"Beef  Trust/'  first,  in  comparison  with  the  total  slaughter  of 
f>eef  cattle  in  the  entire  country,  and,  second,  in  comparison  with 
the  total  slaughter  at  the  eight  principal  western  slatjghtiC^r  points. 
The  former  was  found  to  be  about  45  per  cent.,  while  the  latter 
was  found  to  be  about  97.7  per  cent.  The  report  also  made  a  \ery 
exteniiive  comparison  of  the  price  movements  of  cattle  and  of  beef. 
While  the  public  information  regarding  cattle  prices  was  not 
greatly  in  error,  there  was  not  much  intelligent  understanding 

'  about  the  prices  which  the  packers  received  for  beef.  The  man 
in  the  street  generally  thought  of  the  price  per  pound  of  a  porter- 
house steak.  The  report  showed,  however,  in  a  general  analysis 
of  the  prices  of  cattle  and  beef,  that  the  actual  amount  obtamed 
from  the  sale  of  the  dressed  carcass  (deducting  transport  costs) 
was  invariably  less  than  the  amount  paid  for  the  Uve  animal — 
this  difference,  and  the  profit  of  the  packer,  being  covered  by  the 
other  products,  such  as  hides,  fats,  ic.  It  was  shown  also,  that, 
on  account  of  the  varying  importance  of  the  beef  to  the  other 
products  of  a  carcass,  a  margin  reckoned  between  the  pound  price 
of  cattle  and  the  pound  price  of  the  dressed  carcass  was  very 
misleading  as  to  the  real  situation ,  on  account  of  the  great  varia- 
tions in  the  prices  of  hides  and  fat. 

The  Martin  resolution,  which  was  the  immediate  reason  for 
the  inquiry,  alleged  that  unusually  large  margins  existed  between 

^cattle  and  beef  prices  at  the  date  of  the  resolution  (March  7th, 
1904) »  The  figures  of  the  Bureau  showed  that  the  margin  for  the 
period  from  July  1st,  1902,  to  July  Ist,  1903,  was  $2.02  per 
hundredweight »  and  for  the  succeeding  year  $2.10  per  hundred- 

'  Weight.  In  uther  words,  although  the  prices  of  cattle  had  fallen 
greatly,  as  alleged,  the  prices  of  beef  had  fallen  in  about  the  same 
degree.* 

A  more  important  feature  of  the  report  was  the  chapter  on 
profits.  The  attempt  was  made  to  determine,  as  the  House  re- 
solution requested,  whether  the  profits  on  the  beef  industry  had 
been  unduly  large  during  the  period  specified.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  slaughtering  concerns  handled  hogs  and  shecp^  as  well 
as  beef  cattle,  this  question  could  not  be  satisfactorily  answered 
by  an  examination  of  the  general  financial  accounts  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  attempt  was  made,  therefore,  to  sci>arate  the  beef 
trade  and  reckon  the  profit  per  head  of  beef  cattle ,  taking  into 
account  the  live  cost,  the  cost  of  slaughter,  the  value  of  the  beef* 
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and  the  value  of  the  hides,  fats  and  numerous  other  by-products. 
This  calculation  was  made  with  great  nicety  on  the  basis  of  a 

large  proportion  of  the  total  business  of  the  great  packers*  For  a 
number  of  plants  of  different  concerns  in  various  cities  aggregate 
figures  were  shown  of  weight  and  price  of  live  cattle,  the  weight 
and  price  of  the  beef  sold  from  these  same  cattle,  together  with  the 
proceeds  from  the  hides  and  offal.  The  basis  for  cattle  and  beef 
being  considerably  different  from  that  taken  in  the  generaJ  analysu^ 
of  the  prices  of  cattle  and  beef,  the  results  were  not  quite  alike, 
but  the  general  character  of  the  results  was  the  same.  The  re- 
markable feature  about  this  analysis  was  the  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  slaughter  houses  worked  on  a  small  margin  per  head.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  computations  given  in  the  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1904.  The  figures  relate  to  2.013,658 
beef  cattle.  The  average  live  weight  was  1J.15  pounds,  the 
average  cost  was  $4.15  per  hundredweight,  or  $46.23  per  he^d, 
and  the  total  cost,  including  the  cost  of  killing,  was  $48.19.  The 
average  dressed  weight  of  the  beef  carcass  was  629  pounds,  the 
average  soiling  price  (deducting  transportation)  was  $6.26  per 
hundredweight,  or  $39.26  per  beef  carcass;  the  average  value  of 
the  by-products  was  $9.75  per  beef  carcass ;  the  total  procseeds 
were  $49.01  per  beef  carcass.  This  showed  a  profit  of  $.82  per 
head,  or  $.135  per  hundredweight  of  dressed  beef.*  The  oompo* 
tations  of  the  Bureau  were  checked  by  the  bookkeeping  records  oC 
the  packers,  which  showed  a  true  average  profit  of  99  cenia  per 
head,  or  17  cents  higher  than  that  computed  by  the  Bureau.* 
These  bookkeeping  records  of  the  peckers  were  accepted  by  the 
Bureau  as  more  accurate. 

This  profit  of  99  cents  i>er  head  seems  very  small,  but,  when 
the  vast  numbers  of  cattle  are  considered,  it  is  not  small*  It 
would  give  for  the  total  number  of  2,013,658  beef  cattle  covered 
by  thcBe  accounts  a  total  profit  of  $1,993,521,  and  for  the  6,836,733 
beef  cattle  slaughtered  by  these  same  concerns,  in  1903,  ta^ng 
all  their  plants  together,  it  would  give  $6,768,366.  This  is  a 
large  profit,  and  it  covers  only  the  beef  cattle  business  of  the 
packers.  If  their  hogs  and  sheep  were  also  taken  into  acoountt  it 
would  be  very  much  larger.  The  total  profits  of  these  ooQcems 
are  not  limited,  however,  to  the  slaughter  industry.  They  make 
very  large  profits  also  in  their  private  cars,  as  well  as  in  the  trade 
in  other  commodities  which  they  handle,  such  as  fruit  and  daii7 
products. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  pointed  out  that  the  camputatUm  dl 
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i:Ht)fit  might  be  considered  to  underestimate  the  profits  of  the 
beef  business  in  two  ways ;  first,  in  not  getting  the  profits  of  the 
subsidiary  manufacturing  processes  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the 
beef  business;  second,  in  not  getting  the  profits  of  the  private  car 
lines  so  far  as  they  handled  the  beef  products.  Both  of  these, 
however,  were  considered  to  be  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  the 
inquiry.  The  report  made  some  estimates  of  these  elements,  and 
concluded  as  follows  : — 

It  follows  that  in  addition  to  the  profit  on  cattle  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  packers,  about  $1  per  head,  there  may  be  an  additional 
profit,  more  or  less  coDueeted  with  the  beef  businesSp  not  to  exceed 
at  the  outside  60  cents  per  head.' 

Although  the  report  of  the  Bureau  did  not  present  in  detail 
the  genera!  financial  operations  of  the  concerns  investigated,  most 
of  which  are  close  corporations,  it  made  the  following  comparison 
of  its  conclusions  w*ith  the  published  reports  of  one  of  them — 
Swift  and  Company  : — 

It  appears,  however,  from  examination  of  the  accounts  of  Swift 
&  Co.  that  the  profit  on  beef  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to 
the  total  profit  as  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  beef  bears  to  the  total 
sales  of  the  company.  If  it  then  be  aaaumed  that  the  plant  invest- 
ment required  for  the  beef  busineBs  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
sales,  it  would  appear  that  the  profit  on  capital  invested  in  the  beef 
branch  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  businesB  as  a  whole. 

[  Should  this  assumption  be  correct,  the  profits  of  Swift  A  Co,  on 
their  beef  business  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  12  per  cent, 
upon  that  proportion  of  their  capital  stock  which  is  assignable  to 
the  beef  industry.     If,  as  appears  probable,  there  is  no  overcapital- 

'  isation  in  the  case  of  this  company,  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  true 
investment  in  the  beef  business  would  be  approximately  the  same* 
In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  total  sales  of 
Swift  k  Co.  for  the  year  1904  were  approximately  $200,000,000, 
and  the  total  profits  $8,850,000,  equal  to  about  1*9  per  cent,  on  the 
volume  of  sales.^ 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  on  the  matter  of  profits  was,  that 
a  profit  of  $1.00  per  head  on  cattle,  or  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  for  dressed  beef,  though  large »  was  not  an  undue  profit  for 
the  packers,^  The  Bureau  did  not  go  behind  the  records  of  the 
packers  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  further  profit  in  the 
beef  business  in  the  way  of  rebates  on  the  transportation  of  beef. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  such  rebates  existed  in  an  important 


I  Th4  B4i/Jndmtrf^  p.  xxxiv.         »  Ibid,,  p.  269, 
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degree,  the  margin  between  cattle  prices  and  beef  prices,  as  well 
as  the  profit  of  the  beef  trade,  would  be  considerably  increased. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  was  received  with  great  incredulity 
by  a  large  part  of  the  Press,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  people* 
The  glamour  of  the  *'  Beef  Trust/*  which  exerci&ee  a  gre^t  power 
throughout  the  West,  was  so  great  that  authentic  figures  wore  of 
little  avail  to  dispel  the  belief  that  the  profits  of  the  packers  were 
of  a  phenomenal  size.  The  critics  of  the  report  not  only  refused 
to  accept  the  computations  of  the  Bureau,  but  proceeded  t-o  make 
crude  estimates  and  wild  guesses  of  what  the  profits  were.*  The 
more  moderate  ones  guessed  about  $3,06^  profit  per  carcass,  but 
the  wilder  guesses  ranged  up  to  $15:00  on  by-products  alone  I  • 
The  New  York  Ereniiig  Post  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  packeiB 
made  only  2  per  cent,  profits/  and  this  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  derision.  The  Beef  Report  really  said,  however,  that  the 
packers  reported  about  2  per  cent,  profit  on  their  sales.  It  can 
be  safely  asserted  that  it  was  never  imagined  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  that  a  profit  on  sales  would  be  mistaken  for  a 
profit  on  capital,  especially  as  in  the  body  of  the  report  the  pub* 
lished  profits  of  one  of  the  large  packers,  amounting  to  a  very 
substantial  figure,  were  discussed  in  some  detail.  The  man  in 
the  street,  who  was  a  little  brighter  than  the  rest,  however, 
pointed  out  that  a  profit  of  2  per  cent,  on  sales  was  very  likely 
a  handsome  profit,  and,  armed  with  this  discovery,  returned  to 
attack  the  report  for  failing  to  see  this.^ 

Criticism  of  this  order  revealed  the  slender  basis  of  the  critics' 
information  or  intelligence.  Some  competent  and  disinterested 
parties  acquainted  with  the  business  were  satisfied  with  the  car* 
rectness  of  the  report.  No  critic,  however,  was  in  a  position  ta 
disprove  the  general  correctness  of  the  result,  much  less  to  make 
more  accurate  calculations,  because  nobody,  unless  he  had  access 
to  the  figures  of  the  packers,  could  by  any  possibiUty  have  the 
necessary  data.     It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  the 

1  One  of  the  most  ambitioas  efforts  was  thut  of  Outhbert  PowftU,  in  the  Kjoitti 
City  Journal  (May  13th,  1906),  which  gave  the  tol&l  profit  per  head  at  $7.41.  J.  X 
Ryiiti,  Socretairy  of  the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers*  Association,  figured  It  otil  wA 
about  SS.OO  (Sioux  City  Tribune,  April  1st,  1905), 

*  New  York  American^  March  6th,  1906, 
>  BuUor  (Mo.y  Tim4i,  April  20th,  1906. 

*  Now  York  EvmmQ  Post,  March  4th,  1906. 

»  Cf,  the  N.  Y.  EvmmQ  Post,  March  4th,  1905,  where  a  oormpondenl  mammM  % 
turnover  every  two  (!)  weeks—"  at  fl  per  oenl.  on  *  their  toU!  aalae'  they  may  ^km 
out  a  paltry  62  per  oeat.  per  annum  upon  their  capital  **  {hc).  Ottihberl  Powttt 
puts  it  at  43  per  cent*  profit  on  $110|600.000  of  capital  (EaDsas  Cily  /oiinial, 
March  13th,  1906). 
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criticisui  was  based  on  the  widely-published  summary  of  the  report, 
and  this,  partly  on  account  of  its  necessary  brevity,  and  jmrtly 
because  some  statements  were  not  explained  and  safeguarded 
as  fully  as  they  might  have  been,  was  more  easily  open  to  mis- 
construction* 

In  this  respect,  and  probably  in  certain  others,  it  was  unfor* 
tunate  also  that  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau  were  published 
in  8ucli  a  fragmentary  form.  As  has  been  explained  above,  the 
fact  that  certain  judicial  prosecutions  were  under  way  u^ade  it 
seem  desirable  to  the  President  to  withhold  the  publication  of  any 
discussion  concerning  the  existence  of  a  combination,  in  order 
that  the  Bureau  should  not  impede  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  thorough 
investigation  of  the  transportation  problem,  particularly  the  ques- 
tions of  private  car  lines  and  of  the  rates  of  transportation,  with 
all  their  interesting  possibilities,  was  to  be  regretted.  At  the 
time  the  report  was  made,  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  private  car  lines  was  under  litigation, 
8o  that  it  would  have  been  improper  to  assume  such  jurisdiction. 
Moreover,  the  proper  boundaries  between  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
were  not  so  well  imderstood  as  at  the  present  time.  The  investi- 
gation of  these  subjects  was  omitted  for  these  reasons. 

Judicial  Prosecution. — As  stated  above,  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  did  not  report  on  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  combination  among  the  packers,  because  this  question 
wag  at  that  time  before  the  courts.  The  "  Anti-Trust  Act*'  of 
1890  forbids  any  combination  or  conspiracy  in  reeti-aint  of  trade 
under  heavy  penalties,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  the 
combination  is  noxious  or  harmless  from  an  economic  bt^ndpoint. 
It  was  not  proper  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
should  publish  its  conclusions,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  criminal 
law  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  decide  in  the  last  resort, 
and  which  they  had  in  this  case  already  taken  under  consideration. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  in  detail  the  whole  history  of  these 
proceedings,  but  certain  results  flowed  from  them  which  were 
of  great  importance  to  the  Government,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
**  Beef  Trust "  in  particular,  but  also  in  respect  to  legal  action  by 
the  Government  against  any  trust. 

In  May,  1902,  a  petition  was  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Chicago  under  the  "  Anti-Trust  Act  **  of  1890, 
wherein  it  was  alleged  that  seven  corporations,  one  co-partDership, 
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and  twenty-three  individiiala  bad  entered  into  a  combinaiioo  and ' 
conspired  to  suppress  competition  in  the  purohafle  of  live  slock 
and  in  the  sale  of  beef,  and  to  monoixiUde  the  trade  by  procuring 
rebates  from  the  raihroad  companiea  on  the  shipmaQi  of  fretb 
meat-  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  January .  1906, 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  any  such  combination,  and  this  deciiM 
wafi  made  perpetual.  It  was  claimed  by  the  GoirermneDt  that  Ibt* 
packers  were,  nevertheless,  continuing  to  conduct  their  buaiiieas 
in  the  manner  forbidden  by  the  court.  Hence,  on  March  20tli« 
1905,  a  grand  jury  in  Chicago  brought  an  indictment  for  violation 
of  the  'Anti-Trust  Act'*  against  most  of  the  parties  already 
defendants  in  the  case.  The  defendants  in  this  new  »oe  ob- 
jected to  the  indictment  on  various  grounds,  and,  finallj,  on 
October  23rd,  1905,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  received  im- 
munity from  such  criminal  persecution  through  the  fact  that 
they  had  furnished  information  to  the  Bureau  of  Corporatioas. 
This  plea  became  the  immediate  question  for  the  deteruiinatioii  | 
of  the  court,  the  trial  of  the  charge  that  the  packers  had  violated  ! 
the  *'  Anti-Trust  Act,'*  being  dependent  upon  the  decision  on  thjs 
matter. 

It  is  uijpuriant  to  consider  the  nature  of  this  right  which  they 
claimed.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  in  the 
so-called  **  Bill  of  Rights,"  certain  provisions  which  are  intanded 
to  protect  the  individual  from  the  abuse  of  Governmental  power. 
One  of  these  (fifth  Amendment)  contains  the  following  provision, 
namely,  ''No  person  .  .  .  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
caae  to  be  a  witness  against  himself/'  This  rule  of  iho  Gommon 
law,  thus  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution  (and  generally  in 
the  state  constitutions  also),  is,  like  some  other  privileges  under 
the  common  law,  a  frequent  means  of  defeating  the  ends  ol 
justice,  but  such  inconvenience  is  submitted  to  in  the  opiokm 
that  on  the  whole  it  works  beneficently.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  in  certain  kinds  of  cases  the  advantage  of  tbui 
protecting  the  individual  is  greatly  outweighed  by  the  disadvan- 
tage imposed  on  the  community  by  this  privilege  of  the  individual 
to  keep  silence.  Such  cases  arise,  for  example,  in  connection  { 
with  unlawful  discriminations  in  transportation.  Abuaea  of  great 
public  moment  of  this  sort  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  qd- 
corrected  by  the  refusal  of  parties  having  knowledge  of  the  facta 
to  testify.  A  constitutional  provision,  however,  caoBot  be  dia* 
regarded,  so  that  Congress,  in  connection  with  the  law  eonceming 
''interstate  commerce,*'  provided  for  a  means  of  obtaining  evi* 
dence  in  such  cases  by  requiring  the  witness  to  testify,  even  where 
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be  incriminated  himself,  by  giving  him  as  an  equivalent  immunity 
Lfrom  prosecution  in  respect  to  any  matter  in  which  he  might  give 
such  testimony.  The  first  legislative  effort  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  the  constitutional  privilege  ^  was  declared  by 
the  courts  to  be  inadequate,  i.e.,  the  courts  declared  the  law  was 
tmconstitutional,  because  it  abolished  a  constitutional  privilege 
1  without  giving  the  witness  an  equivalent.^  The  second  attempt 
of  Congress  in  this  direction,^  however,  was  accepted  by  the  courts 
^as  a  satisfactory  substitute.*  This  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
lerce  Commission  to  take  evidence  is  estabUahed  by  the  law  in 
the  following  terms  ; — 

That  no  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and  testifying 
or  from  producing  books,  papers,  tariffs,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
documents  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  in 
obedience  to  the  subpoena  of  the  Commission  .  .  ,  on  the  ground 
lor  for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or 
[otherwise,  required  of  him,  may  tend  to  criminate  him  or  subject 
him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture.  But  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted 
or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter  or  thing,  concerning  which  he  may  testify,  or 
^produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherw^ise,  before  said  Com- 
mission, or  in  obedience  to  its  subpcBna,  ...  or  in  any  such  case 
or  proceeding :  Provided,  That  no  person  so  testifying  shall  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury  committed  In  so 
testifying. 

When  the  law  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  was 

[framed I  a  provision  was  inserted  giving  to  the  Commissioner  of 

iCorporations  the  same  power  of  getting  information  and  taking 

^testimony   concerning   matters   within   his   jurisdiction   as  was 

given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  in  respect  to 

theirs^  and  giving  to  those  who  testified  the  same  immunities.^ 

The  question  before  the  court,  therefore ^  was  this :  Had  the 

.Commissioner  of   Corporations,   acting   in  conformity   with  the 

'House  resolution  directing  him  to  investigate  the  **  Beef  Tnist," 

and  in  pursuance  of  his  duties  as  prescribed  by  law,  given  to  the 

^packers  the  immunity  from  criminal  prosecution,  in  respect  to 

the  charges  upon  which  they  were  held,  which  was  contemplated 

in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  law  ?    This  matter  was  not  only 

•  Aot  of  Fobnuiry  Uh,  1081,  m  Kmeodod  Mtktch  2nd,  1889,  and  February  lOtb,  IS91, 

*  Counftelman  C&se,  142  U,  S.«  p.  547. 

•  Act  o!  February  11th,  1S93. 

*  Brown  t>.  Walker,  161  U.  S.  SSL     Cf.  •Ibo  the  recent  caw  of  Hale  v.  Henlce1« 
[  iOi  U.  a  43.  "  Act  of  FfrbniAry  Uth,  1006. 
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of  great  importance  on  account  of  the  case  immediately  before  the 
court,  but  also  as  it  affected  other  iovestigations  of  the  Bure<ie 
of  Corporations,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  JuBtice,  and  perhaps  other  agencies  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  for  collecting  information  of  importance  to  Congress  or  for 
general  utility.  ^J 

The  trial  in  regard  to  the  facts  on  this  issue  of  the  casa^^f 
was  a  protracted  one,  and,  although  certain  of  the  packers  gave 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  facts  which  was  in  flat  contradiction 
to  the  disinterested  testimony  of  Government  officials  and  agents, 
yet,  according  to  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  there  was  no  im- 
portant contradiction,  except  as  to  whether  the  Conimissioner  of 
Corporations  had  discussed  with  the  packers  the  question  of  taking 
testimony  under  oath.  In  general,  the  facts  were  that  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  had  obtained  information  from  the  packers  almost 
exclusively  concerning  prices,  costs,  profits,  Ac,  and  had  used 
them  to  show  the  relations  of  the  prices  of  cattle  and  beef  and  the 
profits  of  the  beef  packers.  There  was  no  attempt  to  learn 
from  the  books  of  the  packers  any  facts  regarding  railway  rebates 
or  other  discriminations  in  transportation.  The  information  was 
obtained  without  any  compulsory  process  or  the  administering  of 
oaths.  The  results  of  the  investigation  were  (at  the  direction  of 
the  President)  printed  as  a  public  document,  and  had  been  widely 
circulated  by  the  packers.  None  of  the  data  obtained  from  the 
packers  had  been  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  except 
a  table  showing  the  total  slaughterings,  in  which  the  practical 
constancy  of  the  percentages  of  the  packers  indicated  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  quotas  of  production.  This  table  was  returned 
without  examination,  on  account  of  the  immunity  plea  made  by 
the  packers  about  the  time  it  was  furnished.  None  of  the  state^ 
ments  made  in  the  report  was  of  a  character  which  would  tend 
to  disclose  any  criminal  transactions. 

The  Government  contended  that  the  statutory  immunity 
could  be  conferred  only  upon  persons  subpoenaed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations,  and  who  subsequently  might  give  testi- 
mony or  evidence,  in  the  legal  sense,  relating  to  the  matter  of 
the  indictment.  The  defendants,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  any 
information  which  they  furnished  was  necessarily  furnished  under 
the  compulsion  of  law,  although  there  was  neither  subpcsna  nor 
oath.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  case,  the  Attorney- 
General  departed  from  the  usual  practice  of  his  office,  and  ap- 
peared in  person  before  the  court  to  argue  the  Government's 
case.    The  general  argument  of  the  Government  was,  that  the 
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terms  of  the  statute  which  provided  for  immunity  declared  that 
the  immunity  applied  to  natural  persons  giving  teHimony  under 
a  subpcena,  and  that  these  were  **  words  of  art  '*  with  a  definite 
legal  meaning.^  The  Government  claimed  that  as  the  packers  had 
given  the  information  they  furnished  without  subpcena  or  oath, 
and  not  in  the  formal  manner  of  testimony,  and  without  making 
any  claim  of  immunity,  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
immunity  provided  by  the  laws.  The  Attorney-General  ridiculed 
the  view  of  the  defence  that  any  information  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  conformity  with  law  on  a  subject-matter  of  investi- 
gation would  practically  result  in  giving  everybody  who  gave  it 
complete  immunity  from  prosecution  by  the  Government  for  any 
offences  committed  with  relation  to  it.  The  Attorney-General 
said  : — 

What  would  be  the  consequences?  We  might  suppose  that  the 
confessions  and  statements  in  obedience  to  the  law  might  be  made 
at  WasbingtoUf  possibly  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission , 
possibly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  possibly  to  the 
Attorney -Gen  era  I.  This  is  a  great  discovery  of  my  learned  friend^  for 
^which  uncounted  generations  of  captains  of  industry  will  thank  him. 
Washington  will  become  the  Alsatia  to  which  they  can  resort  for 
immunity  for  their  offences.  It  will  be  much  easier,  much  better, 
instead  of  nmning  away  from  a  subpcena,  to  run  toward  the  Govern- 
mental agent  and  serve  a  confession  upon  him.  .  .  . 

It  was  in  this  connection  that  the  Attorney-General  described 
this  way  of  getting  immunity  as  an  ''immunity  bath."* 

In  spite  of  the  ridicule  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  to  the 
astonifihment  of  the  general  public,  the  court  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  claim  for  immunity  to  the  defendants  as  to  the 
natural  persons,  but  not  as  to  the  corporations,^  The  essential 
Bentenccs  in  the  opinion  were  as  follows  :  — 

The  immxmity  flows  to  the  witness  by  action  of  law  and  without 
any  claim  upon  his  part. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  under  this  Act  when  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  who  has  power  to  compel,  made  his  demand,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  witness  to  obey.  .  .  . 

But  it  is  insisted  by  the  Government  that  they  did  not  give  under 
compulsion  because  they  did  not  give  what  is  known  in  law  as  under 

^  The  law  iklso  ■tated  that  il  perjury  were  oommitted  id  giyiag  anob  le«iimoii]f 
the  witue^  wm  not  exempt  from  proseoutioD  therefor. 

*  Argument  of  the  Attorney-GeDeral  in  United  States  v.    Armour  St  Company 
el  al.,  kc,,  WaahingtotL,  1906,  p.  44. 

*  The  Hale  caee  had  deoided  that  thia  Smmnnity  did  not  apply  to  oorporationa. 
901  U.a  43. 
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testamentarj  oom pulsion  .   .   .   and  it  la  argued  thai  testamentary 
compulBiQii    meane    com  pulsion    funiiBbed    by    the    subpcjeoa    audi 
oath  .   ,   .   . 

I  am  olearlj  of  opinion  that  the  best  judgment  to  be  had  from 
all  the  authonties  is  that  the  Bubpoena  m  a  useless  and  Buperfieial 
thing  after  the  parties  are  together. 

And  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  under  any  one  of  these  three  acts 
in  queBtion— these  three  immunity  laws  in  question— the  production 
of  books  and  papers  would  be  legal  eYidence  without  the  oath  of 
any  person  where  they  are  adduced  as  showing  admissions  against 
iiiterB&t  and  against  the  party  produ^^ing  them.^ 

The  effect  of  this  decision  was  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  that 
it  precluded  all  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  in  case  it 
had  been  rendered  in  the  opposite  sense ,  might  have  been  made 
by  the  defendants.  The  packers,  individually,  were  thus  let  off 
acot  free.  The  indictments  stand  against  the  eompanies,  but  the 
policy  of  the  Government  as  to  their  prosecution  has  not  yet  been 
made  public. 

This  decision  had,  however »  another  immediate  consequence 
of  great  importance*  The  interpretation  of  the  immunity  provi- 
sion as  made  by  Judge  Humphrey  in  this  case  was  not  viewed 
with  satisfaction  by  the  public,  nor  by  the  administrative  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  Congress,  therefore, 
promptly  passed  an  Act  defining  such  immunity  as  follows  :  — 

That  under  the  immunity  ppovisions  ,  .  ,  immunity  shall  extend 
only  to  a  natural  person  who,  in  obedience  to  a  subpcBna,  gives 
testimony  under  oath  or  produces  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise, under  oath.^ 


Investigation  of  Sanitary  Conditions.— The  nest  phase  in 
the  relations  of  the  packers  to  the  Government  was  introduced  to 
the  public  consciousness  by  means  of  a  sensational  novel,  A 
writer  named  Upton  Sinclair  wrote  a  story  called  "  The  Jungle/*  * 
which  gives  the  experiences  of  a  Lithuanian  family  that  settled 
in  Chicago  and  got  employment  in  the  slaughter  houses.  Inci- 
dentally it  gives  a  lurid  account  of  the  conditions  of  'VPacking- 
town  "  and  the  seamy  side  of  Chicago  in  general.  As  a  novel,  at 
least  the  first  part,  the  book  possesses  undoubted  merit,  though 
at  times  rather  crudely  done.  In  the  appalling  picture  which  it 
draws  of  the  conditions  in  Packingtown,  one  is  reminded  of  Zola*s 

^  ArgumeDt  of  tbe  Attorney^General^  &c*  dt.  su^.  pp.  8§-0. 
*  An  Act  defining  the  right  of  immunity,  &c.,  June  SO,  1906. 
>  Doubled&y  and  Fftge,  1906. 
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"  Germinal."  The  book  concludes  with  an  appeal  for  Socialism. 
The  part  of  the  story  which  is  of  interest  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  describes  the  condition  of  things  in  the  pack- 
ing plants.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  it  in  detail,  but  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  describes  them  as  being  not  only  extremely 
injurious  to  the  workers  but  also  as  entirely  devoid  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  sanitary  methods  of  preparing  the  food.  Not  only  are  the 
conditions  described  as  being  generally  filthy,  but  the  accusation 
is  made  of  systematic  practices  of  utilising  unhealthy  cattle  for 
food  and  of  preparing  the  canned  products  from  putrid  meat  and 
disguising  the  fact  by  artificial  devices.  These  accusations  were 
accompanied  by  such  an  apparent  familiarity  with  the  packing 
bouses  that,  in  spite  of  the  author's  very  evident  anti-capitalistic 
point  of  view,  they  tended  to  shock  the  reader  and  create  serious 
suspicions  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  packing  industry.  The  Federal 
Government  inspected  this  business  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
packers  took  great  pains  to  advertise  the  fact,  and  often  in  a  very 
misleading  way,  all  of  which  was  described  in  **  The  Jungle." 

Although  the  general  question  of  the  inspection  system  was 
already  under  examination  by  the  Federal  Government  before 
•*  The  Jungle"  appeared,  the  President  directed  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Neill,  the  Commissioner  of  Labour,  and  Mr.  James  B.  Beynolds 
to  make  a  special  investigation  on  the  spot.  The  report  of  Messrs. 
Neill  and  Keynolds,  dated  June  2,  1906,  which  was  based  on 
two  and  one-half  weeks*  observation  of  the  conditions  and  methods 
prevailing  in  the  industry  at  Chicago,  resulted  in  a  scathing  con- 
denmation  of  the  packers.^ 

Some  of  the  more  flagrant  cases  of  unsanitary  conditions  re- 
ported may  be  briefly  noticed.  The  floors,  tables,  receptacles, 
&c.,  are  described  as  being  chiefly  of  wood,  often  rotten,  and 
generally  nasty  vnth  grease  and  dirt.  The  report  makes  a  special 
complaint  of  the  condition  of  the  water-closets,  describing  them 
as  improperly  constructed,  often  merely  partitioned  off  from  the 
workrooms,  unprovided  with  toilet  paper,  sometimes  without  lava- 
tories, and  never  with  soap  or  towels.  In  some  cases  the  report 
states  that  the  water-closets  were  so  inconveniently  situated  that 
the  workmen  sometimes  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  leave  their 
workrooms.  The  handling  of  the  meat  was  also  said  to  be  un- 
cleanly, except  for  that  part  of  the  work  between  the  killing  floor 

^  This  leport,  together  with  the  PreBident'B  letter,  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Indoatry,  and  the  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
may  be  found  in  *' Hearings  before  the  Oommitee  on  Agriculture  on  the  so-caUed 
Bfwidga  —Mmdnmit,^  w^*—^     '""OS. 
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and  the  cooling  rooms,  which  meauB  practically  the  haDdling  of 
fresh  meat.  In  the  boning  room  the  workmen  are  said  to  climb 
over  the  piles  of  meat  and  to  thi-ow  pieces  they  choose  for  cutting 
upon  the  floor.  The  clothing  of  these  workers  is  said  to  be  filthy. 
Meat  scraps  are  said  to  be  shovelled  from  dirty  floors.  The  scraps 
were  described  as  being  sometimes  **  dry,  leathery,  and  anfit  to  be 
eaten/*  and  mixed  with  more  or  less  rubbish.  This  stuff  was 
used  for  canned  goods,  sausages,  and  the  like,  some  of  which  is 
cooked  and  some  not. 

The  report  also  made  serious  complaint  of  the  method  of 
labelling  canned  goods;  the  cans  bore  a  label  as  follows:  '*The 
contents  of  this  package  have  been  inspected  according  to  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1891,  Quality  guaranteed/'  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  report  states  that  the  inspection  being  oonflned 
to  the  whole  carcass,  the  Government  has  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  contents  of  the  cans.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  old  canned 
stuff  J  sometimes  two  years  old,  was  heated  in  the  cans  to  **  Uvea 
up"  the  contents,  and  new  labels  were  placed  thereon.  The 
report  complains  also  of  very  neglectful  treatment  of  employees 
and  the  absence  of  ordinary  decencies  and  comforts.  It  declared 
that  the  system  of  inspection  prevailing,  namely,  compulsory  in- 
s|jection  before  slaughter  and  permissive  inspection  after  slaugh* 
ter,  should  be  changed  by  reversing  the  rule.  It  also  advocated 
the  extension  of  inspection  to  all  the  processes  of  making  food 
products  and  the  requirement  that  all  canned  goods  should  bear 
a  label  showing  the  date  of  preparation  and  that  this  should  not 
bo  defaced  or  altered.  The  report  made  some  other  recommenda- 
tions, and  declared  that  it  would  be  necessary  greatly  to  increase 
the  number  of  inspectors  to  insure  efficiency  of  inspection.^ 

The  President  referred  this  report  to  Congress,  endorsing  its 
findings  and  making  a  vigorous  recommendation  for  an  adequate 
inspection  of  all  meat  products.  The  President's  letter  and  the 
report  of  Messrs,  Neill  and  Eeynolds,  which  had  been  awaited 
with  great  interest  by  the  country,  created  a  profound  impression. 
Before  Messrs*  Neill  and  Reynolds  made  their  investigation,  a 
committee  had  been  sent  to  examine  the  packing  houses  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  consequence  of  some  complaints 
which  had  been  made  about  the  conditions  prevaihng  there.  This 
committee,  which  was  composed  of  an  expert  on  cattle  diseases,  a 

^  The  packera  who  bad  got  wind  of  tbe  general  ohftr&cter  oi  the  report  tried  to 
induce  M^srfi»  N©ill  and  Reynolds  to  hold  it  up  and  give  them  thirty  daya  to  snAke 
Improvements,  after  whieh  tt  was  proposed  that  thej  should  again  vigil  the  p&oking 
hoaxes  and  mai^e  the  reformed  oonditions  the  basil  of  their  report,  €f,  ^*  Bearitigi 
g£  the  Houae  Committee  oo  Agriculture;"  pp»  96  and  97* 
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chief  inspector  of  cattle,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department,  also 
made  a  report  which  was  made  public  at  about  the  same  time** 

This  committee  made  a  more  exhaustive  and  detailed  report 
of  the  oonditions  they  found ,  going  into  the  technicalities  of  cattle 
disoases  and  the  metiiods  of  inspection  on  the  one  hand,  and  into 
the  particular  conditions  of  each  packing  house  in  detail  on  the 
other.  So  far  as  pointing  out  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
particular  rooms  and  particular  instances  is  concerned,  this  rejwrt 
was  quite  as  severe  as  the  report  of  Messrs.  Neill  and  Reynolds, 
but  it  also  described  the  conditions  in  many  more  places  as  being 
satisfac^tory.  It  declared  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  gener- 
alise on  the  subject.  Even  more  numerous  shocking  quotations 
might  be  made  from  this  rejxiiii,  therefore,  but  the  general  im- 
pression it  gives  of  the  conditions  prevailing  is  certainly  not  so 
bad. 

This  report  also  criticised  certain  deacri[)tiQns  which  hnd  been 
printed  about  the  Chicago  pticking  houses,  particularly  in  the 
London  Lancet^  and  in  '  The  Jungle.**  According  to  this  report, 
the  former  contained  many  errors  and  exaggerations.  Parti- 
cularly it  may  be  noted  that  the  story  of  numbers  of  workmen 
meeting  their  death  by  falling  into  rendering  tanks  is  declared  to 
be  founded  according  to  the  best  information  on  a  single  instance 
occurring  many  years  ago,  in  which  instance  the  body  of  the 
victim  was  recovered.     Concerning  *'  The  Jungle,"  they  eay  : — 

It  is  apparent  that  in  his  anxiety  to  be  aa  sensational  and 
**  yellow  *'  m  possible  the  author  has  not  only  in  this  statement, 
but  all  through  his  book,  selected  the  worst  possible  condition  which 
could  be  loimd  in  any  establishment  as  typical  of  the  general  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  Chicago  abattoirs,  and  has  wilfully  closed 
his  eyes  to  establishments  where  excellent  conditions  prevail.* 

The  effect  of  these  disclosures  on  public  sentiment  was  such 
as  to  create  a  demand  for  the  most  sweeping  kind  of  inBi)ection 
law.  Although  the  packers  claimed  to  be  for  it,  they  tried  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  numerous  proposed  features  and  parti- 
cularly the  requirement  that  canned  goods  should  be  labelled  with 
the  date  of  manufacture,  and  that  they  should  pay  the  cost  of 
inspection.*  In  respect  to  paying  the  costs  of  inspection  the 
stockmen  sided  with  the  packers,  fearing  that  if  it  were  put  on  the 
{lackers  it  would  be  shifted  to  their  shoulders.*  On  the  other 
side  there  was  a  considerable  sentiment  in  favour  of  putting  it  on 
the  packers  because  their  shortcomings  made  insixnction  necessary » 

1  Thu  raporl  is  a»ied  April  3,  1906.  '  P.  349. 

«  '*  HMriog»,"  Ao^  ^  80.  «  *'  HtAzfagt,"  Ac,  p.  31& 
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and  because,  as  many  believed,  they  derived  a  positive  financiml 
and  commercial  advantage  from  Government  inBpectioQj  both  in 
the  labour  performed  and  in  the  advertisement  that  the  Govern- 
ment labels  gave  to  their  goods.  A'  law  was  fijially  agreed  on 
which  received  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the  President.* 

The  principal  features  of  this  inspection  law  are  as  follows  : 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  establish  a  system 
of  inspection  for  all  slaughtering  and  packing  houses  which  prepare 
meat  products  for  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.^  The  law  pro- 
vides for  a  post-mortem  inspection,  and  the  rejection  of  all  carcasses 
or  parts  of  carcasses  that  are  ''unsound,  unhealthful,  unwhole- 
some >  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food/*  This  inspection  con- 
tinues throughout  the  entire  process,  and  none  of  the  products  are 
allowed  to  pass  unless  properly  inspected  and  labelled.  False 
descriptions  of  food  products  are  forbidden,  though  this  does  not 
extend  to  the  prohibition  of  trade  names  which  are  usual  and  not 
false  and  deceptive.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorised 
to  establish  rules  for  proper  sanitation  of  slaughtering  and  packing 
houses  and  to  piiss  the  products  of  only  those  establishments  which 
conform  thereto.  Persons  are  forbidden  to  offer  for  transportation 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  such  products  as  have  not 
passed  Government  inspection,  and  carriers  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  are  forbidden  t-o  accept  them.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorised  to  inspect  all  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
goats  offered  for  export,  and  to  ascertain  if  they  are  diseased.  No 
clearance  shall  be  given  to  vessels  carrying  such  animals,  unless  a 
certificate  of  health  is  shown,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
waives  such  requirement.  A  similar  rule  is  provided  for  food 
products  prepared  from  such  animals.  The  law  provides,  in 
general,  that  the  law  shall  not  extend  to  farmers  slaughtering  stock 
on  the  farm  nor  to  retail  butchers.  Three  million  dollars  are  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
issued  on  July  25,  1906,  elaborate  regulations  concerning  inspec- 
tion,^ certain  features  of  which  are  of  interest  here.  The  rules 
established  for  the  sanitation  of  packing  houses  are  quite  particular 

1  An  Act  making  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  approved 
June  SO,  1906. 

3  Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Gk>v6mment  can  exercise  police  power  over  this  industry  only  through  the 
clause  that  gives  it  control  of  **  commerce  among  the  States,  and  with  foreign 
nations." 

>  Kegulations  Governing  the  Meat  Inspection  of  the  United  States,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1906. 
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in  their  requirements  concerning  the  cleanliness  of  the  rooms, 
floors,  utensils,  and  the  clothings  and  persons  of  employees,  also 
concerning  ventilation,  the  prohibition  of  the  emplojrment  of 
persons  kngwn  to  have  communicable  diseases,  &c.  An  ante- 
mortem  inspection  is  established,  and  minute  provisions  are  made 
concerning  the  condemnation  of  cattle  in  the  post-mortem  exam- 
ination. Special  provisions  are  made  concerning  the  use  of  dyes, 
chemicals,  and  preservatives.     Kegulation  39  reads  in  part : — 

No  meat  or  meat  food  product  for  interstate  commerce,  or  for 
foreign  commerce  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  contain  any 
substance  which  lessens  its  wholesomeness,  nor  any  drug,  chemical, 
or  dye  (unless  specifically  provided  for  by  a  Federal  Statute),  or 
preservative,  other  than  common  salt,  sugar,  wood,  smoke,  vinegar, 
pure  spices,  and,  pending  fiuiiher  inquiry,  saltpeter. 

No  provision  was  made,  either  in  the  Federal  law  or  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  concerning  the  dating  of 
canned  food  products.  The  general  belief  seems  to  be  that  canned 
products,  if  well  packed,  will  keep  indefinitely  without  deteriora- 
tion. 

To  one  who  has  no  technical  knowledge  of  meat  inspection, 
the  Federal  law  and  the  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture seem  well  contrived  to  procure  satisfactory  results,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it  will  be  executed  with 
integrity  and  efficiency.  Although  the  American  meat  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  canned  goods  and  other  packing-house  products, 
suffered  very  much  from  the  exposures  described  above,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  will  probably  be  restored  before  long.  In 
foreign  countries  the  general  examination  of  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  them,  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  developments  in 
America,  have  probably  shown  that  the  conditions  in  Chicago 
were  by  no  means  exceptionally  bad.  It  is  probably  true  that  in 
some  other  large  packing  centres  in  the  United  States  the  con- 
ditions have  been  generally  superior  to  those  in  Chicago,  as  the 
plants  are  generally  more  modern  and  the  condition  of  the 
employees  much  better. 

One  encouraging  thing  was  demonstrated  by  this  meat  scandal 
and  that  is,  that  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  dominated  by  purely  commercial  interests  (as  is 
often  asserted),  and  that  when  an  abuse  clearly  appears  an^  an 
adequate  remedy  is  found,  reform  will  be  made  as  quickly  as 
possible.     The  haste  wi  ickers  have  attempted  to 

meet  the  new  reguira  in  view  of  their  vaunted 
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power  >  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  commercial  influeoce  of  publi 
opinion.  An  equally  encouraging  sign  is  the  Government's  iBdc 
pendence  of  uninformed  public  opinion,  or  pr£?]udioeT  and  tb 
impartiality  of  its  administration.  In  the  report  on  the  "Bee 
Trust  '*  the  country  was  shown  that  the  popular  opinions  res^pect 
ing  the  wholesale  prices  of  beef  and  the  profits  in  the  beef  industii 
were  founded  on  ignorance  and  error.  At  the  same  time  it  pro^ 
secuted  the  packers  for  alleged  violation  of  the  anti-tnist  law, 
The  failure  of  the  Government  in  that  undertaking  was  not  due  tc 
any  lack  of  ze^l  and  energy,  but  to  a  technical  legal  obstnjctioi] 
which  no  one  could  foresee^the  opinion  of  one  judge  on  a  new 
point  of  law ;  and  if  that  obstruction  had  not  appeared ,  the  case 
would  have  been  fought  to  a  fijiish  on  its  merits. 

Fbakcis  Walkeb 


INDUSTBIAL    OBGANISATION    IN    THE    WOOLLEN 
AND   WOBSTED   INDUSTBIES    OF   YOBKSHIBE. 

As  this  paper  is  very  largely  a  variation  on  the  old  theme  of  the 
interdependence  of  technical  and  economic  forces  in  the  produc- 
tion of  characteristic  types  of  industrial  organisation,  it  will  be 
well,  at  the  outset,  to  recall  some  important  technical  differences 
between  the  two  main  branches  of  the  textile  industry  in  York- 
shire. From  the  technologist's  standpoint  the  ultimate  distinc- 
tion between  woollen  and  worsted  is  based  upon  the  composition 
of  the  yarns.  The  worsted  yam  is  made  of  fibres,  which,  before 
being  spun,  are  straightened  out  until  they  lie  roughly  parallel 
to  one  another.  In  the  woollen  yam  the  fibres  cross  and  inter- 
mingle in  all  possible  directions.  This  straightening  out  of  the 
fibres  for  worsted  spinning  is  the  result  of  the  combing  processes, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  worsted  industry.  Woollen  yams  are 
always  carded  and  spun  on  a  mule,  worsted  yams  are  combed, 
or  carded  and  combed,  drawn,  and  generally  spun  on  a  frame 
or  throstle.  Worsted  fabrics  invariably  show  more  or  less  of 
the  "weave,"  or  pattern  scheme,  whereas  an  important  section 
of  woollens — all  those  that  are  much  fulled  and  dressed — does  not, 
for  the  smooth,  well-twisted,  worsted  yarn,  with  its  few  pro- 
jecting fibres,  does  not  lend  itself  to  fulling,  whilst  the  woollen 
yam  is  constructed  with  the  definite  object  of  facilitating  that 
process.  Lastly,  the  worsted  yam  is  normally — though  not  quite 
invariably — made  of  new  wool  and  nothing  else ;  the  woollen  yarn, 
paradoxically  enough,  frequently  contains  rag  wool — in  popular 
language  "  shoddy  " — or  cotton,  or  both.  This  last  is  a  rough 
distinction,  but  important,  especially  in  the  case  of  Yorkshire, 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  division  between 
what  used  to  be  described  as  the  woollen  and  the  shoddy  in- 
dustries. I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  draw  any  such  sharp  dis- 
tinction. 

On  the  economic  side  two  striking  differences  of  organisation 
are  at  once  apparent,  viz.,  the  great  size  of  the  normal  business 
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eonoero  aed  the  tendency  to  8[>ecialise  combing,  spmning,  and 
weaving  into  separate  indostries,  in  the  worsted  branch,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  relatively  email  and  unspecialised  woollen  buBi- 
neBSes.  I  deal  with  the  normal  situation.  There  are  woollen 
finoB  of  great  size,  and  woollen  0rms  that  only  spin.*  There 
are  also  modest  worsted  milk,  and  large  woTBted  mills  where 
combing,  spinning,  and  weaving  are  all  carried  on ;  nevertheless, 
the  opposition  between  large  specialised  businesses  in  worsted, 
and  smaHer  unspecialised  businesses  in  woollen  is  marked. 

Statistical  tests  as  to  the  size  of  businesses  are  not  easily 
applied,  and  the  figures  that  I  am  about  to  give  are  not  entirely 
satirfactory.  But  they  illustrate  the  situation  so  far  as  they 
go.  In  18B9  the  average  Yorkshire  worsted  factory  employed 
195  workpeople,  the  average  woollen  or  shoddy  factory,  95. 
These  are  vague  tenna  which  tell  very  little.  For  1901  we  have 
something  better,  but  these  later  figures  deal  with  the  country 
as  a  whole,  not  with  Yorkshire  only.  This  introduces  no  seriona 
error  in  the  case  of  worsted,  for  seven-eighths  of  the  m^orsted 
factories  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  the  West  Eiding.  But 
the  woollen  statistics,  of  course,  include  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Scotland,  Lancashire,  and  the  West  of  England,  as 
well  as  many  small  scattered  mills  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  else- 
where- It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  figures  I  am  about  to 
quote  somewhat  misrepresent  the  situation  in  Yorkshire.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  the  misrepresentation  is  serious.  These 
figures,  collected  by  the  factory  inspectors,  give  the  number  of 
factories  or  departments  devoted  to  each  important  group  of 
processes  and  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  each 
group. 

Woollen  and  shoddy  are  rightly  treated  together.  We  find 
that  the  average  number  of  persons  working  together  at 
woollen  spinning  is  only  22.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
worsted  is  140.  In  weaving,  the  difference  is  less  marked — 
woollen  50,  worsted  106.  The  worsted  figures  are  based  largely 
on  specialised  spinning  and  weaving  businesses,  the  woollen 
figures  mainly  on  combined  businesses.  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  typical  woollen  mill,  which  both  spins  and  weaves,  employs 
just  about  a  half  as  many  hands  in  those  processes  as  does  the 
average  worsted  spinning  mill  or  department.  Time  v^l  not 
allow  more  detailed  corrections  and  comparisons  of  the  figures. 
I  pass  to  the  causes  of  the  existing  state  of  things.     They  are 

^  This  speoialised  woollen  spinning  is,  however,  concerned  more  with  snoh  things 
as  knitting  yarns  and  carpet  yams  than  with  ordinary  wearing  yams. 
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in  part  technical,  in  part  economic,  some  of  old  standing,  some 
due  to  recent  developments. 

Much  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  conquest  of  the  York- 
shire woollen  trade  by  the  factory  system  took  place,  roughly 
speaking,  a  generation  later  than  the  conquest  of  worsted.  True, 
large  woollen  mills  were  started  about  Leeds  almost  as  early  as 
were  the  first  worsted  mills  further  west,  but  for  years  they  re- 
mained exceptional.  The  small  master  clothiers  died  hard.  So 
late  as  1845  their  position  was  still  exceedingly  strong,  and  they 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  industry  for  another  twenty 
years  and  more.  Much  woollen  yam  was  spun  on  the  jenny 
by  the  weavers  and  their  families  down  to  the  'sixties,  and  in 
some  cases  even  later.  And  the  power  loom  was  very  gradually 
adopted  for  woollen  weaving — for  the  most  part  between  1840 
and  1880. 

With  worsted  it  was  otherwise.  The  trade  had  come  into 
Yorkshire  from  East  AngUa  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
remained  unimportant  until  nearly  1750,  but  grew  fast  between 
1750  and  1780,  before  machinery  was  introduced.  Specialisation 
already  existed,  and  many  of  those  concerned  with  the  trade 
controlled  considerable  amounts  of  capital.  They  bought  wool, 
had  it  combed  and  dyed,  put  it  out  to  be  spun  in  the  cottages 
over  an  amazingly  wide  area,  and  then  either  sold  the  yam  or 
had  it  woven  by  domestic  weavers.  They  were,  in  short,  true 
entrepreneurs,  very  different  from  most  of  the  small  master 
clothiers  in  the  woollen  trade,  who  with  the  aid  of  their  families 
and  a  little  hired  labour  carried  on  at  home  all  the  processes  of 
cloth  manufacture,  except  finishing  and,  in  some  cases,  dyeing, 
I  have  seen  the  account-books  of  one  of  these  early  worsted  men, 
a  wool  comber  he  called  himself,  but  he  was  more  than  that, 
for  the  period  1762-1779.  They  show  that  a  very  consider- 
able business  existed  even  in  an  outlying  moorland  district. 
Their  owner,  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Oxenhope  near  Haworth, 
bought  wool,  combed  and  dyed  it  at  home  with  the  help  of  hired 
men,  had  it  spun,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  generally  sold 
the  yam.  At  his  death  in  1779  he  had  on  hand  nearly  £700 
worth  of  raw  wool  and  over  d9800  worth  of  combed  wool  and 
yam.  Other  businesses  of  the  same  period,  of  wHich  we  have 
record,  were  probably  larger  than  his. 

The  first  worsted  spinning  mill  in  Yorkshire  was  started  at 
Addingham,  on  the  Wharf e,  in  1787.  The  trade  was  ripe  for 
the  mills,  and  they  grew  fast  in  the  next  generation.  Some- 
times landowners  as  well  as  manufacturers  and  merchants  had 
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a  hand  in  their  establishment.  By  1820,  domestic  spinning  of 
worsted  yam  was  almost  extinct  in  Yorkshire.  Woollen  yarn, 
on  the  contrary,  though  no  longer  spun  to  any  gre^t  extent  on 
the  wheel,  was,  as  I  have  said,  much  spun  on  the  jenny  ontdde 
the  mills*  Between  1825  and  1840  the  power  loom  was  widely 
adopted  in  the  worsted  trade,  while  it  was  still  very  uncommon 
ill  woollen* 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  the  early  worsted  spinning 
mills  were  specialised.  Clearly  in  many  cases  the  mill-owner 
gave  out  some  at  least  of  hia  yain  to  be  woven,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  the  power  loom,  weaving  sheds  were  often  added 
ta  the  mills.  But  yam  Belling  on  a  large  scale  had  existed  before 
the  mills  were  thought  of.  So  early  as  Defoe's  time  the  Norwich 
stuff  manufacturers  had  imported  yam  from  Yorkshire,  and  with 
the  factory  age  the  practice  grew.  There  was  not  so  much  as 
an  experiment  in  power  spinning  about  Norwich  until  after  1830, 
BO  the  field  was  clear  for  the  Yorkshire  mill  yarns.  Nor  was 
East  Anglie  the  only  buyer.  The  carpet  districts,  the  hoBiery 
districts,  some  of  the  Scotch  tartan-making  districts,  and  the 
whole  country  in  so  far  as  it  used  worsted  for  knitting  and 
mendings  contributed  to  the  demand.  East  Anglian  manufac- 
turing declined,  and  carpet  manufacturing  in  Yorkshire  de- 
veloped in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
any  decline  in  the  external  demand  for  worsted  yarn  thus  brought 
about  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  foreign  yarn  trade, 
which  emerged  vrith  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  export  in 
1825,  grew  with  the  eBtablishment  of  alpaca  and  mohair  spin- 
ning in  the  Bradford  district  between  1845  and  1855,  and  has 
grown— roughly  speaking — ever  since.  Finally,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  changes  of  fashion  led 
to  an  extensive  substitution  ofl  worsted  for  woollen  fabrics,  and 
so  to  the  '*  export  "  of  yarns  from  worsted  to  woollen  districts. 
They  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  worsted  spinning  and  weav- 
ing outside  the  old  districts,  but  they  undoubtedly  stimulated 
specialisation  in  spinning. 

Prom  the  first,  then,  the  Yorkshire  worsted  industry  has  had 
to  produce  vastly  more  yarn  than  could  be  consumed  on  the 
spot,  and  from  the  first  spinning  has  been  to  some  extent  a 
distinct  trade.  So,  too,  has  combing,  but  for  different  reasons. 
There  were  master  combers  who  owned  the  wool  they  combed 
before  the  days  of  machinery,  but  the  class  is  heard  of  no  more 
after  the  rise  of  the  spinning  mills.  The  journeymen  combers 
now  worked  for  spinners.     So  did  most  of  the  early  combing 
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uiachinca  of  the  type  that  Cartwright  invented.  But  when 
machine  combing  became  a  real  succeas,  between  1842  and  1852, 
it  crystallised  at  once  into  a  distinct  trade,  though  to  this  day 
many  spinners  do  some  at  least  of  their  own  combing.  This 
prompt  specialisation  is  to  be  explained  mainly  by  the  complexity 
which  the  combing  and  associated  processes  had  by  that  time 
assiuned.  lo  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  only  long 
wools  were  combed,  but  in  the  'forties  the  fine  and  comparatively 
short  Australian  merino  wools  were  coming  into  regular  use  in 
the  worsted  trade.  They  had  to  be  carded  before  being  combed, 
to  mention  only  the  chief  processes,  so  that  the  work  of  super- 
vising the  stages  preliminary  to  spinning  was  heavy  enough  for 
a  single  firm.  Then,  too,  some  of  the  inventors  had  the  capital 
and  the  commercial  ability  to  exploit  their  own  patents,  which 
assisted  the  process  of  specialisation.  Again,  night  work,  im- 
possible  in  spinning  mills,  has  always  been  usual  m  the  combing 
mills.  Thanks  to  this,  to  the  intricacy  of  the  work  itself,  and 
to  the  ordinary  economies  of  large  scale  production,  combing  has 
become  more  and  more  strictly  specialised.  Of  late  years, 
moreover,  spinners  have  bought  a  larger  pro|x>rtion  of  their 
wool  than  formerly  ready  combed  from  dealers,  a  practice  which 
has  tended  to  encourage  that  specialisation  of  combing  to  which 
it  owes  its  existence.  Even  those  spinners  who  run  their  own 
combs  usually  have  a  part  of  the  work  done  lor  them  by  the 
commission  firms,  and  there  are,  I  believe,  few,  if  any,  firms  in 
Yorkshire  to-day  who  regularly  comb  all  the  wool  that  passes 
through  their  spinning  machinery. 

A  narrow  margin  of  profit  and  a  constant  shifting  of  demand 
due  to  fashion,  render  a  strict  combination  of  the  three  niaiii 
processes— combing,  spinning,  and  weaving — in  one  mill  wasteful 
iknd  risky.  The  weaving  department  is  bound  to  require  a  great 
variety  of  yarns  ^  and  if  these  are  all  to  be  combed  and  spun 
at  home,  heavy  stocks  of  wool  and  yam  must  be^  held.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  a  mill  which  retains  all  three  departments 
will  become,  primarily,  either  a  spinning  or  a  weaving  mill;  it 
i3  most  unlikely  to  find  concentration  on  combing  profitable  in 
existing  circumstances.  The  looms  may  use  some  of  the  yarn, 
although  spinning  is  the  main  business,  or  the  spinning  frames 
may  work  regularly  to  supply  some  only  of  the  looms*  needw 
Normally  the  **  manufacturer*'  owns  no  spinning  machiner\ 
The  fabrics  which  he  has  to  make  are  incessantly  changing.  He 
requires  yarns  of  many  types  and  of  other  materials  than  worsted. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  materials  is  not  constant.     In 
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what  is  known  Bpecially  as  the  Bradford  trade^ — the  manufacture 
of  women's  light  dresB  materials  and  the  like — ^cotton  wajps  have 
long  played  an  important  part.  Silk  yams  also  are  used  in  the 
higher  brancbee  of  the  trade.  Thus  no  manufacturer  of  this 
class  could,  at  best,  spin}  more  than  a  portion  of  the  yarn  that 
he  requires.  The  manufacturer  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  we-ar» 
it  is  true,  uses  worsted  yarns  almost  exclusiyely,  hence  a  combina- 
tion of  spinning  and  weaving  in  this  branch  is,  a  priori ^  less  un- 
likely. Such  combinations  are,  in  fact,  not  uncommon;  but  this 
particular  class  of  weaving  is  very  widespread ,  having  been  taken 
up  extensively  by  firms  that  once  wove  nothing  but  woollen, 
both  in  Yorkshire  and  in  other  districts,  so  that  oombination  is 
not  the  rule. 

To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Yorkshire  woollen  industry  are  in  part 
an  inheritance  from  the  pre-factory  organisation  of  the  trade, 
an  organisation  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  disappeared  very 
slowly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  woollen  factory  came  into 
existence »  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  two 
or  three  distinct  ways.  Either  the  merchant,  who  had  control 
of  capital,  instead  of  buying  from  the  small  clothier  and  then 
having  the  cloth  finished,  added  to  his  old  functions  the  whole 
of  those  of  the  clothier ;  or  else  small  mills  were  set  up  by  groups 
of  clothiers  or  by  single  individuals ,  in  which  those  processes  that 
had  been  taken  over  by  machinery  were  ptTformed  on  commission. 
Or,  again,  a  prosperous  clothier  might  get  hold  of  a  little  mill 
himself  and  build  up  a  large  business.  In  every  case  the  man 
who  controlled  spinning  also  controlled  weaving.  Both  clothier 
and  millowner,  that  is  to  say,  bought  wool  and  sold  cloth. 
There  was  httle,  if  any,  demand  for  Yorkshire  woollen  yam 
except  as  raw  material  for  Yorkshire  cloth ;  and  no  internal  or 
external  circumstance  suggested  a  break  in  the  traditional  com- 
bination. 

The  mechanical  improvements  of  the  later  nineteenth  century, 
instead  of  lengthening  the  processes  through  which  the  wool 
passes  before  it  becomes  yarn,  as  in  the  case  of  worsted,  have 
curtailed  them.  In  the  woollen  industry  the  raw  material  goes 
straight  from  the  carding  rollers  to  the  mule.  In  worsted,  carded 
wool  has  to  pass  through  two  distinct  processes,  and  many  sub- 
processes,  before  it  is  spun.  For  a  three-fold  division  of  the 
woollen  industry  there  is  clearly  no  place.  But  a  two-fold 
division,  the  separation  of  spinning  from  weaving,  might  have 
arisen  in  Yorkshire,  as  it  actually  has  arisen  in  some  cases  in 
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^m  and.  To  explain  its  almost  complete  absence  something 
■p  J  than  a  strong  tradition,  or  even  than  the  lack  of  an  external 
W     T  i  demand,  is  required. 

rhe  third  factor,  I  believe,  is  technical.    It  is  the  complex 

^^XBcier  of  much  of  the  Yorkshire  woollen  yam.    Nearly  fifty 

n  ago  a  historian  of  the  shoddy  trade  noted  that  rag  wool  was 

"ading  almost  all  branches  of  the  Yorkshire  woollen  industry ; 

^Bl  it  has  conquered  fresh  territory  since  he  wrote.     Then  there 

^'cotion,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  yarn,  sometimes  mixed  with 

^Se  wool  before  spinning.    Except  in  the  case  of  the  very  best 

^■farios,  the  manufacturers*  success  depends  so  largely  on  the 

^^Mnqpoeition  of  his  yam  that  to  purchase  yam  would  be  a  par- 

tjeularly  risky  proceeding.    He  is  perhaps  spinning  a  mixture 

^of  new  wool  and  rag  wool,  or  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  he  likes  to 

^  QOntrol  the  mixture  himself.    No  doubt  a  similar  difficulty  arises 

g  when  a  manufacturer  buys  worsted  yarn ;  for  good  and  bad  wool 

may  have  been  blended  in  a  way  that  he  does  not  like.    And,  in 

r  hct,  the  worsted  trade  does  suffer  to  some  extent  in  this  way, 

at  the  result  of   the   existing  sub-division.    But  the  difficulty, 

tbongh  similar  to  that  which  would  arise  if  all  woollen  yams 

weie  bought,  is  vastly  less  serious. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  specialisation  of  the  worsted 
industry  is  due,  so  to  speak,  to  infection  from  the  neighbouring 
cotton  trade.  This  seems  at  first  to  be  a  vague  way  of  stating  the 
fact  that  the  two  industries  have  been  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  like  forces,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  one  important  common  force— 
the  external  yam  demand.  But  the  suggestion  contains  rather 
more  than  this.  In  weaving  there  is  a  greater  similarity  of 
methods  and  of  fabrics  between  worsted  and  cotton  than  between 
woollen  and  cotton.  The  light,  quick  looms  in  the  Bradford 
trade  can  be,  and  often  are,  employed  to  weave  pure  cotton  goods, 
when  dear  wool  or  a  change  in  fashion  makes  such  a  poUcy 
desirable.  This  policy  could  not  be  adopted  in  a  combined  mill 
without  serious  risk  of  throwing  the  spinning  machinery  alto- 
gether idle,  a  fact  which  favours  specialisation. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  on  the  question  of  size.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  an  external  yam  demand  goes  far  to  explain 
the  situation,  so  far  as  spinning  is  concerned.  In  weaving  the 
discrepancy  in  size,  as  tested  by  ordinary  observation  and  borne  out 
by  the  figures,  is  hardly  great  enough  to  warrant  much  generalisa- 
tion,  though  the  delay  in  the  adoption  of  power  in  woollen  weaving 
Mf  no  doubt,  in  part  responsible  for  it.  Taking  the  woollen  busi- 
aan  at  a  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  attach  considerable  importance 
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to  the  fact  that  there  is  some  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  what  Prof. 
Marshall  woiJd  call  the  representative  firm,  in  securing  that 
every  one  of  the  very  numerous  processes  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture shall  be  carried  on  with  that  continuous  skill  which  alone 
would  lead  to  steady  growth.  For  in  woollen ,  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing are  not  uncommonly  found  combined  with  spinning  and 
weaving ;  and  it  is  hard  to  do  all  these  things  really  welL 

The  friction  which  results  from  frequent  and  harassing 
changes  of  fashion  is  also  clearly  an  obstacle  to  continuous 
growth.  Both  woollen  and  worsted  suffer  here ;  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  this  obstacle  has  impeded  the  woollen  trade 
most.  Fashion  has  almost  killed  what  is  known  popularly  as 
the  broadcloth  trade j  for  instance,  A  great  section  of  the  York- 
shire woollen  industry  is  now  devoted  to  the  production  of  cheap 
tweeds  and  the  like;  but  this  is  relatively  a  new  things  and  few 
firms  have  been  able  to  grow  great  with  it.  Then  in  times  of 
cheap  wool  there  is  a  tendency  for  worsted  to  gain  ground  at  the 
expense  of  woollen,  and  although  at  the  present  time  wool  is  not 
cheap,  and  '*  tweeds'*  are  in  fashion,  there  is  not  room  for  any 
very  great  expansion  of  the  home  demand  of  the  kind  that  hc^lps 
to  build  up  individual  businesses  rapidly.  The  export  trade  ha» 
so  much  fresh  competition  and  so  many  tariffs  to  fac^,  that  it 
can  hardly  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  home  trade  in  this 
ipspect.  In  short,  the  general  situation  of  the  industry,  though 
by  no  means  opposed  to  steady  growth,  in  no  way  facilitates  the 
swift  expansion  of  the  average  business  unit. 

Such  seem  to  me  the  chief  causes  of  the  phenomena  that  I  aet 
out  to  explain.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  my  explanations 
are  complete.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  there  is  considerable  risk 
of  eiTor ;  for  no  one  has  ever  pieced  together  in  a  satisfactory 
fashion  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  woollen  and 
worsted  industries;  and  even  for  the  period  of  the  industrial 
revolution  J  there  is  room  still  for  abundance  of  research  along 
the  border  fine  of  economics  and  technology.  For  recent  years 
the  best  original  authorities  are  the  memories  of  business-men. 
I  could  wish  there  were  more  tramed  interviewers  to  make  use 
of  those  memories ;  for  with  them  often  die  some  of  the  moat 
valuable  recx>rds  of  nineteenth  century  economic  history. 

J,  H,  Clapham 


THE  KEMUNEKATION  OF  EMPLOYEBS. 

By  employer  in  this  paper  is  meant  "  enterpriser/ '  apart 
from  his  capital,  and  by  ''profits  "  his  earnings.  The  theory  of 
interest,  we  shall  suppose,  satisfactorily  covers  the  element  of 
profits  connected  with  capital.  The  fact  that  an  employer  could 
not  start  without  some  private  capital  in  most  industries  may  be 
set  aside  as  a  matter  affecting  rather  the  relative  supplies  of 
employers  forthcoming  for  different  industries  than  the  services 
for  which  they  are  paid.  Most  of  the  assumptions  made  will 
become  evident  as  the  argument  proceeds.  Their  justification  in 
a  treatment  which  is  only  offered  as  highly  abstract  will  be  taken 
for  granted.  The  following  assumptions,  however,  ought  per- 
haps to  be  specifically  stated  :  (1)  that  the  returns  to  each  employed 
factor,  ceteris  paribus,  invariably  diminish  about  the  margin ;  and 
(2)  that  all  businesses  of  the  same  industry  tend,  ceteris  paribus, 
to  be  identical  in  form.  As  regards  the  second  proposition,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  existence  of  several  forms  of  production 
of  equal  economy  would  merely  complicate  and  not  invalidate  the 
argument,  which,  however,  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  no  uni- 
formity at  all  in  respect  of  forms  of  production  tended  to  be 
reaUsed. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  admit  only  two  factors,  namely,  em- 
ployers and  employes,  suppose  one  industry  only  to  exist,  and  the 
total  number  of  employes  in  all  firms  taken  together  to  be  fixed. 
If  the  population  is  large  and  the  proportion  of  employers  to 
employes  is  small,  the  results  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  last 
assumption  will  not  differ  greatly  from  those  in  which  an  increase 
of  employers  is  regarded  as  diminishing  equally  the  number  of 
employes.  The  extent  of  the  difference  could  easily  be  demon- 
strated. 

Three  cases  will  be  considered,  according  as  an  increase  of 
employers  leaves  constant,  raises,  or  lowers  the  ciure  of  the  mar- 
ginal values  of  labour  to  employers.     For  the  sake  of  convenience 
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could  not  win  his  way.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  profits 
would  be  greater  than  the  marginal  worth  of  employers  by  the 
effect  wrought  by  the  marginal  employer  upon  the  individual  firm 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  firms. ^ 


^  Analytieally  tho  abovi  ftrgmneiat  may  ha  represanted  as  ioibws  :— 
Let 

tt  ==  employes  In  one  firm 

i  =  employers 

P  —  product  of  OBB  finn  m  kind 

dP  _  fdP\ 
d£      {dxjM 
Now  lot 

ds  ^  (l^)x 

3^M  ^   C  ' 

=  coasUiil 

Then 

d^ 

d,  - 

s 

\dM  )c       \dz  }t\      i/       \di  }'Z 


P-l-af 


•■(^V-j©j(-jh©.} 

Now  f        I      is    taken    as    the    eiipresBioo    for   wages   (lae  p.    525).       A  ad   ^ 
\dx  /^ 

tim«fl  thiA  expregaion  me&as  the  total  wages   paid  iu  any  one  tirni.     Hance  the 

marginal  worth  of  employers,  i.e.  (^-^  »  equals  profits^  ie.  P-m(      \     plus 

the  effect  (positive  or  negative)  made  upon  the  produce  of  one  firm  by  the  marginal 

employer,  Le.  (  j- ]   »  multiplied  by  the  number  of  flxma.    Obviously  the  general 

oonoluaion  (that  the  marginal  worth  of  employers  equals  profits  plus  the  potltivd 
or  negative  ef  eot  w^rought  upon  the  produce  of  one  firm  by  the  marginal  employer 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  firms)  holds  however  many  factors  in  produotton  &i« 
introduced  provided  that  they  may  be  treatod  aa  a^  above. 

In   case  {!)  imagmed  in  the  text  above  [-5^]    equals  aero;  hence  in  thai 
ease  profits  equal  the  marginal  worth  of  empl aye r^j. 

And  MX  hypothssi  ( ^\     i»  a  positive  quantity  in  case  (2)  and  a  negative 
\dM  Jx 

quantity  In  case  (3).     Hence  the  conelusion  that  in  thc°e  cases  profits  are  reapeo* 

tively  leS9  than  and  greater  than  the  marginal  worth  of  employers. 

The  argument  advanced  above  may  bo  supplemented  by  the  following.    Writing 

£fy\  X  .  .  .  for  all  the  factors  in  production  in  an  industry  or  country,  and  p  for 

their  product,  we  may  express  the  three  cases  of  oonttant,  increasing,  and  decreasing 

returns  thus, 

mp  -c  /  (toC|  tny,  inx  .  ,  ,  . )  * 
> 
whsm  m  is  ftti^  number  in  exoeos  of  unity.     From  ^h  of  &19M  being  toae  |a 
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These  results  hold  however  many  factors  in  production  are 
introduced  in  addition  to  labour,  provided  that  they  may  be 
treated  as  the  labour-factor  has  been  above. 

My  conclusion  is  not  that  the  employer  gets  a  determinable 
proportion  of  his  marginal  worth  to  society  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  that  the  workman  gets  his  marginal  worth  to  the  employer. 
The  workman's  remuneration  is  brought  to  such  a  level  directly, 
whereas  the  forces  bearing  upon  his  employer's  remuneration 
operate  indirectly  and  more  tardily.  They  are  impeded 
by  the  conununity*s  lack  of  insight  and  by  custom  (in 
the  form,  for  example,  of  **  goodwill**),  as  well  as  by 
other  kinds  of  social  friction.^  And  long  before  ultimate 
equilibrium  is  reached  economic  changes  arising  from  the 
sides  both  of  supply  and  demand  have  created  forces  which  drive 
economic  arrangements  towards  another  state  of  rest.  All  that 
we  can  assert  is  that  tendencies  are  generally  operating — but  very 
slowly  and  with  degrees  of  effectiveness  varying  with  the  industry 
— to  bring  profits,  first,  to  a  theoretically  determinable  propor- 
tion of  the  internal  marginal  worth  (i.e,  marginal  worth  within 
the  specific  industry),  and,  secondly,  to  a  theoretically  determin- 
able share  of  the  external  marginal  worth,  of  the  employing 
function.  Other  factors  in  production,  of  course,  except  fluid 
capital,  frequently  receive  for  somewhat  lengthy  periods  re- 
munerations which  differ  from  their  external  marginal  worths, 
though  they  may  equal  their  internal  marginal  worths. 

Money  value  can  be  introduced  into  the  above  argument  by 
remunerations  being  interpreted  as  the  money  value  of  remunera- 
tions in  kind.     The  use  of  money  in  the  first  instance  leads  to 

order,   it  foUows  that  p  is  respectively  equal  to,  less   than,  or   greater   than 
??i  +  5y  +  ^x.  ...    And  if   factors  x  and  y  may  bo  taken  to  receive 

respectively  S  and  ?,  it  foUows  that  m  {i.e.  the  employer)  receives  zE  (i.e,  his 
9x         9y  9g 

marginal  worth),  or  an  amount  greater  or  less  than  that,  according  as  the  returns 

of  industry  are  constant,  increasing,  or  decreasing  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

For  discussion  of  points  in  this  argument  see  Mr.  Wicksteed's  essay  on  the 
co-ordination  of  the  laws  of  distribution,  Professor  Edgeworth's  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (vol  xviii  p.  182),  the  review  of  Mr.  Wicksteed's 
essay  by  Professor  Flux  (EooNoiao  Joubnal,  vol.  iv.  p.  311),  and  pp.  814-5  of  the 
latter's  Economic  PrinoipUs.  Space  prevents  me  from  discussing  the  views  put 
forward  in  these  several  writings  and  expressing  my  obligations  in  detail. 

>  The  difficulties  connected  with  **  goodwill "  and  the  building  up  of  businesses 
tend  to  be  of  less  weight  in  industries  flanked  by  developed  markets,  and  one 
'*  business  "  may  include  many  factories  under  partially  independent  direction.  The 
man  of  affairs  who  was  successful  in  pushing  his  wares  against  those  of  rivals  would 
stiU  aim  at  keeping  the  most  economical  proportion  between  directing  ability  and 
the  factors  under  its  control,  by  the  use,  say,  of  salaried  managers. 
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difficulties  connected  with  the  law  of  diminishing  utilit;.     Quite 
exactly  stated,  factors  which  are  paid  their  marginal  v.  ' 

not  their  money  marginal  worth,  but  the  money  valu^  .  ..  u 
commodity  marginal  worth,  though  in  mo^t  circuziiBtatiope  the 
two  may  be  regarded  as  identical,  prices  being  taken  as  oons 
for  small  variations  of  output. 

I  do  not  intend  to  say  anything  in  this  paper  of  the  guf 
of  employers.  The  theor}^  here  advanced  would  be  the  same  wen* 
the  number  of  employers  an  arbitrary  amount,  or  were  it  aifeded 
l)y  the  absolute,  and  relative  levels  of  the  earnings  of  difareot^ 
classes. 

There  remain  two  matters  of  incidental  importance  to  notic 
One  is  the  use  of  the  salaried  manager  to  connect  the   law 
wages  with  profits,  on  the  ground  that  the  positions  of  salaried 
managers  and  employers  are  competing  attractions,  and  that  the 
salaried  manager  as  an  employ^  is  paid  his  marginal  worth.^     One 
weakness  in  the  link  is,  as  Professor  Edgeworth  recognises,  thai 
'*  undertaking '*  or  **  enterprising  **  in  its  fullest  senae  is  nevFr 
the  work  of  the  salaried  manager  qua  employed  person.     Another 
weakness  is  that  in  the  degree  in  which  the  function  of  the 
salaried  manager  approximates  to  that  of  the  employer  (for 
stance,  in  the  case  of  managers   appointed,   say,   by   a   huge' 
syndicate,  controlling  many  businesses  and  possesaed  of  insight 
into  ultimate  effects,  which  allowed  to  the  official  at  the  bead  of 
each  practically  a  free  hand)  does  it  become  unwarrantable  toj 
assume  that  the  salaried   manager  will   be   paid   his   maroinalj 
worth* 

The  other  matter  is  the  attempt  made  to  prove  that  protiiaJ 
are  equal  to  the  marginal  worth  of  employers  from  the  fact  thai 
the  employer's  gain  from  the  last  hour  of  his  work  must  equal  the 
value  of  its  effectiveness.  The  objection  to  the  argument  is  that| 
the  employer's  total  earnings  need  not  equal  the  return  to 
marginal  hour  multiplied  by  the  total  hours  of  his  work,  becsu 
the  hours  of  an  employer's  time  do  not  compete  against 
other.  As  Professor  Edgeworth  has  said,  in  criticising  Profe 
Barone  in  the  article  already  quoted  (p-  178),  there  is  no  re« 
**  for  regarding  the  remuneration  of  the  entrepreneur  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  number  of  doses  {€,g,  hours  worked)  and  the  marginal 
productivity  of  a  dose  (multiplied  by  a  coefficient  dependmg  on 
the  length  of  the  productive  process)." 

B.  J.  Gbafuak 


^  dee,  lot  instiknce,  Proresfior  EdgoworUi's  artiote  in  the  QuarUH^  J^mwnal  i 
Bc4momks^  vol.  xviii.  pp.  180-1* 


THE    THEORY  OF  INCIPIENT  TAXES 

Thb  object  of  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  some  interest- 
ing generalisations  which  can  be  established  when  we  study  the 
tendency  of  very  small  taxes  as  they  begin  to  come  into  opera- 
tion. It  is  more  especially  in  connection  with  international 
trade  and  the  vexed  question  of  "taxing  the  foreigner"  that 
the  interest  of  the  theory  lies,  but  the  method  of  approaching 
questions  of  incidence  by  considering  first  the  tendency  of  in- 
cipient taxes  has  some  use  also  in  connection  with  purely  domestic 
taxation.  In  connection  with  international  trade,  the  question 
arises  whether  a  country,  by  means  of  taxes,  can  get  more  favour- 
able terms  of  exchange  with  foreigners  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
a  net  advantage,  after  allowing  for  the  disadvantages  involved 
in  turning  production  from  its  "  natural"  course,  as  it  used  to 
be  expressed. 

The  two  propositions  which  I  venture  to  put  forward  are  : — 
1.  That  in  pure  theory  advantage  is  always  possible  in  normal 
circumstances  from  either  import  or  export  taxation  when  the 
taxes  are  small  enough,  except  in  one  peculiar  and  unlikely 
case.^ 

2.  That,  in  the  case  of  incipient  import  taxes,  the  tendency 
to  advantage  is  greater  the  more  elastic  the  demand  of  the 
taxing  country  for  the  articles  taxed. 

This  implies  that  a  tax  on  finished  articles,  as  a  whole,  would 
tend  to  give  more  advantage  than  a  tax  on  raw  materials,  and 
that  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  an  article  of  which  there  was 
an  untaxed  home  supply  would  give  more  advantage,  initially, 
than  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  no  home  supply.  That  is 
to  say,  with  taxes  not  exceeding  some  definite  height,  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  theoretical  correctness  in  the  methods  fol- 
lowed by  Protectionists.  How  far  in  any  actual  case  such  taxes 
could  be  increased  to  something  of  tangible  importance  and  still 

>  Below,  p.  632. 
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give  a  balance  of  advantage,  and  whether  this  theory  haa  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  ideas  on  which  ordinary  Protection  actnaOy 
rests,  are  questions  which  we  defer  for  the  present. 

The  propositions  respecting  incipient  taxes  can  best  be  dii 
cussed  by  mathematical  methods,  but  first  of  all  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show,  by  general  reasoning,  that  they  are  not  oppoeed 
to  common  sense.  Consider  any  group  of  people  producing  • 
commodity,  let  us  say  milk,  and  selling  it  in  coiupetitioa  wilb 
one  another  to  some  outside  party.  The  compttition  kroda 
beat  down  the  price  of  milk,  and  if  the  producers  combiiie 
put  some  check  on  their  competition  with  one  another,  they  csij 
get  better  terms,  provided  that  the  buyers  are  not  absolulciy  ie 
different  whether  they  buy  their  milk  from  this  group  of 
ducers  or  not.  If  this  group  are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  produc 
and  have  no  advantage  over  others  in  supplying  any  part  of  it 
market,  of  course  they  can  effect  nothing  by  combination.  If  J 
however,  those  with  whom  they  deal  have  some  reason  for  deal) 
with  them  rather  than  elsew^here,  there  is  room  for  some  iro-J 
provement  in  the  terms  of  exchange  by  some  degree  of  reatricttoii 
of  competition.  The  possibilities  of  improvement  may  be  mw 
or  little,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  purchasers  of ' 
milk  are  dependent  on  the  particular  group  of  producers,  but 
the  latter  need  not  have  a  monoix)ly  of  the  supply.  They  need 
only  have  some  advantage  in  their  particular  market  p  so  Unl 
their  withdrawal  would  not  be  a  matter  of  complete  indiffemiiOQ 
to  their  customers. 

Granting  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  an  obvious  meibod, 
of  putting  a  slight  check  on  competition  would  be  for  the  milk* 
sellers  to  agree  that  every  time  one  of  them  sold  milk,  he  sbodd^ 
make  a  contribution  to  a  collective  fund,  in  token  of  the  fad 
that  by  putting  his  milk  on  the  market  he  is  doing  Bomcthioig 
to  lower  the  price  of  milk  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  fellowt* 
If  we  regard  the  milk-producers  as  receiving  payment  in  kind, 
say  in  meat,  instead  of  in  money,  how  is  their  position  likely 
to  be  affected  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  a  latent  posaibitity  oli 
supplying  themselves  with  meat,  without  recourse  to  strangen? 
Surely  this  fact  may  be  expected  to  strengthen  rather  than  ta_ 
weaken  their  position  as  bargainers.      We  are   presuming*  of 
course,  that  they  would  be  losers  if  they  stopped  the  trade  alto-1 
gether ;  but  the  option  of  some  home  supply  of  meat  to  fall  back 
upon  minimises  the  disadvantage  resulting  from  a  dimiDtitioQ  o( 
the  **  imports,*'  so  to  speak,  of  meat,  without  affect?  ad* 

vantage  of  having  to  pay  less,  and,  therefore,  increa^      , net 
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advantage  so  long  as  the  change  is  within  the  limits  within  which 
net  advantage  is  possible. 

The  fundamental  resemblance  between  this  kind  of  barter 
and  international  trade  is  conmionly  recognised  by  economists, 
and  need  not  be  elaborated  here.  The  theoretical  possibility  of 
improving  the  terms  of  exchange  has  long  been  recognised  by 
some  as  a  debatable  question,  notably  by  MiU  and  Sidgwick. 
The  only  novelty  in  the  position  taken  up  in  this  article  is  the 
contention  that  it  is  all  a  question  of  degree,  and  that  there  is 
a  general  possibility  of  advantage  not  confined  to  exceptional 
circumstances. 

It  is  very  diflBcult  to  give  quite  a  convincing  proof  of  the  pro- 
positions advanced  by  purely  verbal  reasoning.  The  foregoing 
discussion  is  intended  rather  to  give  an  idea  of  the  argument 
than  to  constitute  by  itself  a  satisfactory  proof. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  kind  of  advantage  which  the 
writer  asserts  to  be  generally  possible  is  simply  an  improvement 
in  the  terms  of  exchange — an  increase  of  the  excess  of  utility  of 
imports  over  cost,  or  disutility,  of  exports.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  is  known  as  the  *' infant  industry'*  argument.  It 
is  assumed  all  through  that  when  an  article  is  imported  under 
free  competition,  any  interference  with  the  purchasers'  freedom 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  involves  some  disadvantage,  and 
the  advantage  to  be  set  against  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  possibility  that  in  course  of  time  home  supplies  may  be 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  the  consumer  gets  them  cheaper 
than  he  would  do  if  they  had  never  been  taxed.  That  is  a  kind 
of  advantage  from  taxation  which  depends  on  the  possibility  of 
proving  the  existence  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  possesses 
no  generaUty. 

It  will  be  evident  also,  from  the  discussion  of  the  milk  and 
meat  bartering,  that  the  most  important  factor  in  determining 
the  extent  of  advantage  which  may  accrue  to  the  milk-producers 
must  be  the  extent  to  which  other  people  can  compete  with 
them  in  selling  milk  and  in  buying  meat.  At  present,  however, 
we  are  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the 
advantage,  but  only  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  question  of  degree. 
No  great  country  is  an  absolutely  insignificant  quantity  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  buy  from  it  and  of  those  who  sell  to  it.  There 
are  geographical  facts  which  give  each  some  advantage  in  8up))]y- 
ing  some  goods  in  some  markets,  and  for  this  reason  there  is 
possibility  in  each  case  of  securing  some  degree  of  advantage  by 
a  check  on  competition  in  foreign  trade. 
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The  existence  of  a  general  poasibility  of  advantage  is  de- 
ducible  from  the  diagrams  which  ProfeBBor  Edgeworth  contribute 
to  The  Economic  Journal  in  1894,  Subjoined  is  his  Fig.  8, 
p,  433,  The  indifference  curve  toucheB  the  vector  0  P,  and  a 
small  movement  of  OE  to  the  left  must  bring  th^  j^^int  P  into 
a  position  indicating  greater  advantage,  provided  that  the  foreign 
*' supply  and  demand'*  curve  0  G  is  not  absolutely  coincident 
with  the  vector  0  P.^ 

When  the  home  "supply  and  demand  '*  curve  OB  is  of  the 
'* inelastic"  type  {Fig.  3,  The  EooNomc  Journal,  p,  432),  a 


different  result  is  predicated  by  Professor  Edgeworth  of  an  im- 
port tax ;  but  that  is  because  his  diagram  represents  a  tax  levied 
in  kind,  not  in  money.  When  the  tax  is  in  money,  the  change 
in  OE  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  3,  p*  430  {loc.  oit),  like  an 
export  tax  in  kind. 

The  only  case  in  vrhich  there  would  necessarily  be  disad- 
vantage in  a  small  tax  is  that  of  inelasticity  of  ''supply  and 
demand"  on  both  sides — a  peculiar  and  unlikely  case,  the  para- 
doxical result  of  which  is  explicable,  but  which  we  will  not  dwell 
on  here  because  the  case  is  not  important. 

The  two  propositions  which  have  been  advanced  can  be  deduced 
by  consideration  of  the  diagrams  which  Professor  Marshall  has 

1  Th©  dogroe  of  curvatoM  of  0  6  la  the  figure  is  made  auffici©Bt  to  ahow  tht 
reijult  of  &  tax  olearly.     It  Is  not  intended  to  bo  taken  as  typical. 
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made  familiar.  Subjoined  is  a  figure  representing  the  incidence 
of  taxation  of  a  commodity  (vide  **  Principles  of  Economics," 
p.  504). 

Imagine  that  the  tax  is  going  to  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of 
the  buyers.  It  is  evident  that  they  gain  or  lose  on  the  whole 
according  slq  C  F  E  Kis  greater  or  less  than  A  K  a.  If  we  imagine 
the  tax  to  be  made  very  small,  C  F  E  K  becomes  a  line  and  A  K  a 
becomes  a  point,  and  there  is,  therefore,  necessarily  some  ad- 
vantage, provided  that  the  supply  curve  S  S'  in  not  an  absolutely 
horizontal  line.  In  the  figure  the  curve  is  made  so  that  appar- 
ently quite  a  considerable  advantage  is  possible,  but  that  is 


merely  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  All  we  need  suppose  is  that 
SS'  is  not  perfectly  horizontal. 

Further,  suppose  the  demand  curve  D  D'  to  be  made  more 
elastic.  With  the  small  tax,  A  K  a  will  still  be  a  point,  and 
CFEK  will  be  a  line,  but,  so  to  speak,  a  thicker  line  than  before, 
80  that  the  advantage  will  be  greater. 

In  this  diagram  it  is  implied  that  money  can  be  regarded  as 
a  constant  measure,  which  is  not  a  legitimate  supposition  when 
we  are  considering  the  producers  and  consumers  to  belong  to 
different  "  nations."  We  have  now  to  consider  what  difference 
is  made  when  we  allow  for  the  disturbance  of  price-level.  We 
sbiJl  endeavour  to  show  that  the  propositions  respecting  advan- 


t  fortiofi  when  this  oorfectum  ii 
D  M  tfae  '"fot^igzias**  mud  tin 
bujers,  for  con^ffxafBOCt^  mm  nOEKivGs,  our  total  bQl  mintis  to, 
fyhifK  goes  to  QfSt  Qwvenmm^  m  mBoesBtmly  redooed  in  ^moiiiii, 
frmn  iim  r^taagfe  C  ff  to  iiie  Ketoitgip  F  ft.  In  order  lo  i«* 
tile  inlefiiatiooil  **tqa^6mk  cl  imdebtedifteas/*  prioe-leid 
hsm  nam  lliiilirlj  to pn»4mcl  ^brumi,  and  this  is  a  faTOfiraidf , 
iMl  an  mAmmakXB^  cacqugtoiice. 

Id  didcosnog  Ibe  effect  of  taxation  cm  mteniatianaj  trade, 
|loofto  foeqiienttj  arffoe  that  though  Ihero  may  be  some  tendency 
to  ^tn  at  the  expense  of  the  fof^ign  pnidiioer,  w^%  there  b  the 
djgttirhanfift  of  price-le¥el  and  the  effect  on  exports  to  be  ooo- 
mABT&i,  and  thej  a^ume  tlmt  this  ooosidentioo  is  one  which 
makes  agaiofil  the  chance  of  ad¥aotage.  Tim  is  tK>t  the  c^se. 
Iiofweiref .  In  ffi>  te  as  tbei«  is  a  r^  possibiU^  of  prices  in  tbe 
taxiiig  couiitTy  being  relatively  raised,  the  adviantage  teodfi  to  be 
greater.  (We  must  do*  say.  howeTer,  that  the  extent  of  IhtB 
laimiig  of  price-Ieyel  is  a  measoie  of  the  ajuonut  of  adTantage* 
Higher  money  inoomes  aie  very  largek  disoonnted  by  higher 
prices  of  all  home-made  goods/) 

That  the  reactioo  on  price-leTe!  most  be  a  faTourable  circmD- 
stance  should  be  apparent  if  we  consider  what  happens  if  some 
commodity,  hitherto  imported  to  the  extent,  let  us  say,  of  fiw 
million  poands,  were  to  be  supe^eded  in  the  ordiimry  course  of 
tr^e,  without  any  ta}^ation,  by  some  home-made  article.  Our 
foreigii  indebtedness  would  be  reduced  by  five  millions,  and  thete 
would  he  an  effect  on  price-level,  aBd,  through  that,  on  esports. 
Obviously,  however,  we  should  not  be  damaged  by  that  kind  of 
reaction.  When  the  diminution  of  indebtedness  is  caused  by 
a  tax  on  imports,  the  disadvantage  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  effect  on  general  prices,  but  in  the  inconvenience  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  buy  the  taxed  article  in  consequence  of  its 
relatively  higher  price. 

The  more  elastic  the  home  demand  for  the  taxed  article,  the 
stronger  is  the  tendency  to  reduction  of  the  total  bill  payable  to 
the  foreigner,  and,  therefore,  the  greater  (but  still  small)  the 
tendency  to  raise  price-level  and  improve  the  terms  of  exchange. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  we  assumed  that  the  case 
of  what  may  be  called  a  protective  tax  was  dealt  with  by  simply 
making  the  demand  curve  more  elastic.  It  might  be  thought 
that  we  were  ignoring  the  loss  due  to  producing  more  of  the 
commodity  at  home  by  presumably  less  eflScient  means.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  demand  curve  D  D'  must  be  regarded  as  the 
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special  demand  curve  for  the  imported  article.  It  is  compounded 
from  our  total  demand  for  the  article  and  our  supply  curve 
(assumed  to  be  ascending).  It  can  be  shown  geometrically  that 
the  *'  loss  **  A  K  a  comprises  all  the  dead  loss  involved  in  the 
reduction  of  imports,  including  the  waste  of  energy.  It  does 
not,  however,  take  any  account  of  mere  transfer  of  wealth  from 
the  community  to  special  interests  in  the  taxing  country,  nor 
does  the  loss  A  E  K,  on  the  other  hand,  take  any  account  of  the 
transfer  of  wealth  from  particular  interests  in  the  export  trades 
to  the  oommunity.  We  simply  regard  the  taxing  country  en 
bloc  as  one  interest. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  to  the  mathematical  mind  there  is 
something  not  quite  satisfactory  about  this  reasoning.  It  has 
not  been  put  forward  as  quite  sufficient.  The  only  satisfactory 
procedure  is  to  employ  analytical  methods,  imagining  each  country 
to  use  a  money  peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  levy  the  tax  in  its  own 
money.  The  ratio  of  exchange  of  moneys  alters,  and  the  net 
result  can  be  expressed  in  an  algebraical  formula,  and  we  can 
introduce  several  commodities.  It  is  on  these  analytical  results 
that  the  propositions  really  rest,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  above 
reasonmg  may  enable  those  who  do  not  readily  follow  mathe- 
matics to  see  the  drift  of  the  argument. 

C.   F.   BiCKBBDIEB 


Monday  or  the  next  day  after  a  hoUday,  aod  the  retoni  being  on 
Saturday  or  Simdaj,     No  limit  of  length  is  assigned  to  these 

tiokets. 

(b)  For  one  single  journey  daily.  These  tickets  are  taken 
ad¥antaga  of  when  the  workman  uses  another  means  of  traiisport 
than  the  railway  for  his  return,  and  are  not  issue-d  for  distaoces 
exceeding  20  kilometres. 

(c)  For  one  daily  return  journey,  it  may  be  for  six  days,  or 
even  for  seven  days  a  week.  These  tickets  constityte,  of  cx>iiiBe^ 
the  great  majority.  According  to  the  regulations,  they  are  not 
issued  for  distances  exceeding  100  kilometres ,  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  sometimes  exceptions  to  this  rule*  It 
often  happens  that  man  have  some  long  way  to  walk  on  foot  hefore 
catching  their  trains.  Their  railway  journey  sometiines  takeg 
them  three  hours  and  even  more.  We  have  therefore  some 
startling  exceptional  instanceB  of  men  leaving  home  at  three  or 
four  o*clock  iu  the  mornings  arriving  at  their  work  abont  seven, 
and,  after  twelve  hours'  work,  reaching  home  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  I  getting  only  five  hours  for  sleep  and  family  hfe. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  some  Flemish  workmen 
coming  every  day  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Grammont  to  the 
collieries  of  the  centre  of  Hainaut  or  to  Charleroi,  Complaints 
have  been  very  often  expressed  in  ParUament  with  regard  to  the 
exaggerated  length  of  journeys  of  this  kind. 

(4)  In  order  to  show  the  cheapness  of  the  tickets,  I  have  only 
to  give  some  instances.  The  ticket  for  one  single  daDy  jonrney 
costs  a  little  more  than  four-tenths  to  half  a  centime  per  kilometre 
for  sis  journeys  weekly.  This  is  equivalent  to  above  one-twelfth 
of  a  penny  per  mile. 

The  second  kind  of  tickets  (those  for  one  weekly  return 
journey)  cost  17  centimes  for  any  distance  up  to  5  kilometres » 
i.e.,  the  same  price  as  the  ordinary  return  tickets  (3rd  dass). 
But  as  the  distance  to  be  travelled  increases,  the  price  per  kilo- 
metre drops  very  rapidly,  until  for  a  jonrney  of  370  kilometres 
the  cost  is  reduced  to  one-quarter  a  centime  per  kilometre. 

The  tickets  mostly  used,  those  for  one  daily  return  journey » 
show  also  the  BurprisLng  decrease  from  eight  centimes  per  kilo- 
metre for  one  kilometre  journey  to  ono-quarter  a  centime  per 
kilometre  for  a  distance  approaching  100  kilometres  to  and  fro. 

Now  we  have  to  inquire  how  the  measure  is  appreciated  and 
what  are  its  main  effects.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  we  have  to 
do  with  a  measure  that  meets  real  needs.  Ask  the  workpeople 
and  their  advocates  the  Socialists,  ask  the  employers  and  trades- 
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men,  and  they  all  say  that  the  cheap  workmen's  tickets  are  an 
integral  part  of  omr  economic  life.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
know  exactly  what  kind  of  workpeople  use  them,  and  in  what 
proportion,  or  from  what  localities  they  come  and  go.  Failing 
general  statistics,  I  have  tried  to  obtain  particulars  regarding 
what  was  under  my  observation.  By  a  special  inquiry  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  figures  relating  to  the  town  of  Li^e  and 
its  immediate  suburbs.^  If  you  are  present  in  the  main  station 
on  Monday  mornings  you  will  see  an  army  of  about  ten  thousand 
men  leaving  the  trains  with  their  double  linen  bags  containing 
bread,  some  clothes,  and  their  various  tools.  They  have  almost 
all  the  aspect  of  peasants ;  the  majority  are  Walloons,  but  a  large 
number  are  Flemings,  and  come  from  a  distance.  Some  come 
from  more  than  sixty  miles  away. 

In  this  army  the  bulk  of  the  people  seem  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  unskilled  labourers,  as,  for  instance,  the  miners  coming 
from  Limbourg,  from  agricultural  parts  of  Brabant  and  of 
Flanders,  the  navvies  and  other  men  employed  in  public  or  earth- 
works, also  many  unskilled  workmen  of  the  building  trades.  It 
would  be  quite  wrong,  however,  to  think  they  are  exclusively 
unskilled.  I  counted  many  factory  employees  who  must  get  high 
wages,  and  also  women  employed  in  dressmaking  establishments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  factories  and  works  in  Li^e  also  send 
many  of  their  workmen  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  If  a 
factory  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machines  or  lighting  ap- 
paratus has  to  supply  a  customer  in  another  town  with  products 
which  require  some  labour,  they  send  their  men  from  Li^ge.  I 
found  that  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  June,  1906,  about  500  men 
(488)  left  Liige  in  this  way  every  week.  Amongst  them  were 
215  factory  employees  and  180  belonging  to  building  trades, 
especially  painters.  Of  course,  the  town  workmen  going  into 
the  country  are  almost  all  skilled  labourers. 

^  Between  the  let  and  15th  of  June  1906,  5830  workmen  using  weekly  tickets 
stopped  in  Li^  and  suburbs  and  returned  home  every  day  ;  4095  others  travelled 
once  a  week. 

Distribution  according  to  trade : 

Miners 1,832 

Factory  men 2,871 

Building  trades 1,440 

Nawieeand  unskilled 1,498 

Dressmakers  and  milliners    360 

Apprentices  242 

Other  trades 1,167 

Railway  workmen    520 

Total  9,925 
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The  same  conditions  are  obtained  in  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and 
in  the  industrial  region  of  Hainaut.  Here  the  number  of 
Flemings  coming  to  the  collieries  and  irouM^orks  is  so  large  that 
in  certain  districts  the  terms  **  travelling  workman  '*  and 
**  Fleming*'  are  conversely  used.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  works 
where  the  majority  of  workmen  an'ive  every  morning ,  or  at  least 
every  Monday,  by  the  train.  Thus  in  Coiiillet  ironworks,  near 
Charleroi,  out  of  2^339  engaged  in  the  blast  furnaces  and  rolling- 
mills,  1,101  only,  or  47  per  cent,,  were  inhabitants  of  the  village 
and  immediate  surroundings. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  particulars  regarding 
the  workmen  employed  at  our  largest  ironworks,  the  John 
CockeriU  Company's  works  in  Seraing,  near  Lilge,  which  employs 
more  than  9JM}  people ;  5,130,  or  53  per  cent,  only,  inhabit  the 
village  of  Seraing.  Of  course,  all  the  others  do  not  use  the 
railway  to  go  to  their  work,  and  many  live  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supply  of  labour  for 
such  large  works  depends  now  to  a  great  extent  on  workmen's 
trains. 

If  I  had  to  sum  up  the  main  economic  effects  of  cheap  work- 
men's tickets,  I  should  say  that  the  double  purpose  aimed  at  in 
1869  is  on  the  way  to  be  fully  reached.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  another  country  where  employers  can  more  easily  get  cheap 
labour^  and  at  the  same  time  where  workmen  (at  least  in  some 
trades)  have  more  opportunities  for  finding  work. 

As  in  other  matters,  cheapening  of  cost  of  transport  cheapens 
the  price  of  the  commodity,  but  no  other  commodity  has  so  much 
and  so  general  an  importance  as  labour.  We  have  here  an  evident 
attempt  to  make  Belgium  one  labour  market.  Of  course,  differ- 
ences arising  from  trainings  from  custom  and  habits,  and  from 
all  the  various  psychical  causes,  exist ,  but  we  see  distinctly  already 
an  homogeneity  of  the  labour  market. 

This  effect  is  specially  felt  among  that  class  of  workmen  where 
competition  is  more  general  and  intense — namely ^  the  unskilled 
labourers.  In  the  area  of  the  labour  market  of  Li^ge  unskilled 
labourers  form  the  great  majority  of  travellers.  The  proportion 
must  be  even  larger  in  workmen's  trains  carrying  Flemish  miners 
to  Hainautj  and  in  the  trains  to  Antwerp,  where  the  surrounding 
country  districts  provide  the  bulk  of  stevedores,  porters,  and 
dockers, 

I  find  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  fall  which  occurred 
in  the  tickets  in  1901,  Not  only  did  the  increased  sales  noticeable 
in  previous  years  stop,  but  there  was  a  positive  fall  of  about  2  per 
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cent,  in  the  nmnber  of  journeys.  In  1902  the  level  only  rises 
to  that  of  1900.  What  was  the  cause  of  this?  Simply  that  in 
1901  a  serious  crisis  spread  over  the  country  and  touched  especially 
iron  and  steel  works,  and,  broadly  speaking,  all  trades  on  a  large 
scale.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  annual  statistics  of  mines, 
quarries,  and  metal  works.  From  1899  to  1900  these  show  a 
considerable  increase,  and  a  fall  in  1901  and  1902  :— 

1899  198,065  workmen 

1900  204,201 

1901  202,520 

1902  203,659 

If  we  take  blast  furnaces  and  iron  and  steel  works  only  :  — 

1899  26,896  workmen 

1900  25,295 

1901  22,909 

1902  24,276 

That  is  to  say  that,  in  a  time  of  prosperity  especially,  unskilled 
hands  from  the  country  are  attracted  by  higher  wages  in  the  in- 
dustrial districts.  But  they  do  not  come  to  live  in  the  towns; 
the  cheap  trains  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  villages.  When 
the  crisis  occurs  they  are,  of  course,  the  first  to  be  dismissed,  and 
they  simply  stay  at  home.  Therefore,  the  poor  country  districts, 
like  some  parts  of  Flanders  and  the  Campine,  are  the  reservoirs 
of  unskilled  cheap  labour  for  industry.  The  **  reserve  army," 
to  use  the  expression  of  £arl  Marx,  instead  of  coming  and  re- 
maining around  the  works  in  town  and  industrial  districts,  con- 
tinues to  live  in  its  country  homes.  One  sees  at  once  how  com- 
petition acts  on  agricultural  labour  and  industrial  labour  even 
in  the  case  of  districts  far  apart.  I  had  two  interesting  instances 
of  this  recently.  Questioning  the  manager  of  a  large  ironworks 
in  Hainaut  on  the  effects  of  the  workmen's  trains,  I  received  this 
startling  answer: — "It  is  not  a  good  thing  for  us;  my  own 
labour  population  is  too  mobile.  When  our  demand  for  labour 
is  great  we  have  even  to  send  special  men  into  the  Flemish 
districts  to  induce  peasants  to  come  here  and  to  offer  them  good 
wages.  If  they  lived  here  we  should  have  them  at  a  cheaper  rate 
and  always  ready."  Another  manager  of  Seraing  confirmed  the 
statement  that  at  the  present  time  when  trade  is  good  they  per- 
manently employ  men  to  recruit  cheap  labour  in  the  country. 
But  this  latter  employer  recognised  what  the  first  forgot—that 
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their  reserve  army  would  have  never  been  so  large  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  cheap  workmen's  trains.  He  concluded  that  without 
them  their  worka  could  not  have  grown  to  their  present  si^e. 

If  we  pass  DOW  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  cheap 
workmen's  trains  on  rural  depopulation  we  have  to  notice  at 
once  that,  if  they  have  not  stopped  the  much-corn p!ained-of  rush 
from  country  to  town,  they  have  certainly  moderated  it. 
Belgium,  although  a  highly  populated  cx>untry,  is  not  a  eoimtry 
of  large,  congested  towns.  The  birth-rate  diminishes  in  towns 
and  industrial  centres,  especially  in  the  Walloonland  districts, 
but  grows  at  a  fairly  good  rate  in  rural  regions,  especially  in 
Flanders. 

Our  agricultural  population  does  not  diminish  as  in  other 
countries;  in  1880  it  was  1,199,000;  in  1895  (last  census), 
1,205,000,  Perhaps  since  that  date  there  is  a  little  change,  but 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  rush  to  the  towns  has  made  rapid 
progress.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  common  to  Belgium  and 
to  other  countries  that  agriculture  wants  labour. 

At  an  agricultural  Congress  held  at  Namur  in  1901  an  agrarian 
member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Delvaus,  violently  attacked  the  cheap 
workmen's  tickets  as  being  the  cause  of  the  dear  labour  in  the 
country.  He  said  these  tickets  acted  as  an  attraction  to  the 
peasant  to  leave  rural  work,  and  he  was  not  far  from  demanding 
the  repeal  of  the  reduction  in  rail^'ay  fares.  It  was  replied  that, 
on  the  contrary,  cheap  railway  tickets  retain  the  people  in  the 
country,  which  otherwise  they  would  have  to  abandon  for  town. 
The  question  of  inducing  the  labourers  to  stay  and  work  in  the 
country  is  one  of  the  wages  which  the  agriculturalists  can  offer 
them.  At  any  rate,  the  labourers  are  more  likely  to  turn  to 
agricultural  work  than  if  they  had  left  the  country  altogether  and 
gone  to  live  in  the  town.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Vandervelde  says, 
agricultural  labourers  conveyed  to  the  town  by  cheap  railways  are 
temporarily  lost  to  agriculture ;  it  is  often  the  first  step  to  a 
complete  separation,  but  it  is  not  a  definite  divorce.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  in  what  proportion  these  workmen  have  been  obliged  to 
live  in  towns  or  in  the  surroundings  of  the  works,  but  no  one 
denies  that  cheap  tickets  must  have  this  important  effect  of 
allowing  more  people  to  live  in  the  country. 

First,  owing  to  the  cheaper  rents,  more  workmen,  who  have 
to  hire  their  houses,  remain  or  go  in  the  country.  But  many 
of  the  travelling  workmen  are  even  owners  of  their  houses. 
There  are  amongst  them  two  kinds  of  proprietors — first,  old- 
established  peasants,  proprietors  of  a  rural  business,  sons  of  little 
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'  j^innvrH,  for  wlioin  a^riciiltun.*  in  no  longiT  abh*  to  hrin^  in  enough  ; 

S^eoondly,  thoAo  who  have  rt*oently  liocomo  proprietorH,  sons  of 
^AirriculturalistH.  who  are  from  thr  bt'^inning  indiiHtriul  workmen, 

r-'.who  will  nrwr  Ih»  farmrni,  hut  who  can  livr  in  the  roiintr)-  and 
ybooome  owners  of  th«Mr  homes  owin^  to  the  fjroat  farilitica  whirli 

j^have  lMx*n  f^rantiHl  in  li«*l>;ium  (iiiruig  tht*  laiit  tift4«*n  vtsirn. 

It  ia  well  known  thaf  the  Houainf;  Act  of  1H80  aciXJinpliBhed 

^marvels  in   I)4*l^ium.     It   |iermitteci   the  great  (teneral   Kavin^^H 

.  Bank  (under  the  f^uarantfv  of  tht*  State)  to  devote  a  portion  <»f 

J  iU  depoaita  to  lending  mcmey  to  workmen  who  intendi*<l  to  huild 
ihoir  houM*H.  Thus  the  Havin;:rt  of  ninall  pi*ople  n*turn  to  aniall 
people  to  help  them.  The  Ciiisa**  (n'nerale  d<K»«  not  lend  clin'ctly 
to    workmen:    it    requirea    the    me<Iium    of    local    "  guarantin* 

*  aociotiea/*  which  an*  n*H|M)n.Hible  to  the  CaiafU'.  At  the  tuime 
time  a  very  ingeniouH  and  cheap  combination  of  life  inaunince 

'  aocunra  to  the  worknuin.  his  wift*.  or  heira,  the  ownt^rahip  (»f  the 
bourn*  in  caw*  of  the  diNkth  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  law  of  IHsQ  was  the  b«*ginning  of  a  very  n*markiible 
growth  of  opinion.  We  can  nay  that  the  |)olitical  {mrtiea  have 
endeavounnl  to  promote  th**  building  of  inde|K*ndent  homea  by 
workmen,  with  zeal  and  gen(*n>Bity.  Now.  170  credit  aocieticH 
are  recognim^d  by  th<*  Cai&se  d'K[K)rgne,  which  has  lent  through 
this  me<lium  mort*  than  fiO  million  franca.  It  ia  estimate^l  that 
altogeth«T  about  IfiO  million  franca  have  b<^*n  apent  in  fifteen 
yeara  in  Belgium  for  building  workmen's  hou8<*8.  and  that  at  least 
()<).(NN)  families  now  enjoy  the  inde|tendent  |)oaM*asion  of  their 
homert.  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1HK9. 

Now  I  consider  it  in  a  well-e*»tablinht»<l  fact  that  the  l>uilding 
of  the  new  houa<*8  ia  carrii^l  on  more  largely  in  the  country  than 
in  the  towuH.  The  n^anon  of  this  ia  obvious  building  in  dear 
in  towns;  it  is  cheap  in  the  c^mntry.  No  doubt  all  thin  muht 
attnict  the  workman  who  intends  to  build  to  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pn>portion  of  agricultural  workmen  who 
build  their  houM^s  under  the  provi.^ions  of  the  Act  of  lHft9  ia 
vor)'  small  in  (T>mpariaon  with  industrial  workmen.  These  are. 
and  must  be,  clients  of  the  railways.  Thus  the  cheap  traina 
come  to  help  the  action  of  the  housing  movement  in  a  manner 
that  c*an  only  l>e  approvi»<l  of.  since  it  checks  the  congestion  of 
centres. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  situation,  it  is  to  be  noticeil 
that  the  price  of  land  and  of  n*ntH  must  have  tended  towards 
the  same  relative  equalisation  as  has  Ikhu  obsen-ed  in  the  case 
of  wages.     Rents  in  towns  are  not  so  high  as  tbey  would  have 
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been  bad  it  not  been  for  tbe  cheap  trains,  and  in  the  ooum*; 
rents  must  have  been  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  thu 
which  they  would  have  reached  otherwise, 

I  cannot  help  seeing  in  the  cheap  trains  other  things  besiii 
this  considerable  assistance  to  our  splendid   housing  moveaMl 

Go  through  our  provinces,  and  you    will    be   struck  by  tk 
number  of  little,  new,  one-family  houses.     They  are  the  taogik  i 
results  of  the  law  of  1889,  and  also  of  the  coosequent  atteite 
paid  by  everyone  to  this  most  important   question.     Now,  1^1 
must  confess  that,  broadly  speaking,  it   is   not    wit  boot  diipri 
for  a  workman  to  build  his  own  house.     He  is  no  moi^  fre<  ti 
move  from  place  to  place  to  seek  employment.      Often  the  buildioe 
of  workmen  *8  houses  by  employers  is  a  means  of  binding  them 
to  him.     Against  this  inconvenience  may  be   placed  the  cbcay 
railway  tickets,  which  allow  the  owner-workman   to  be  alox)^ 
as  free  as  the  tenant-workman. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  few  momenta  some  of  the  tnonl 
political t  and  social  aspects  of  the  question, 

I  consider,  also,  the  workmen's  trains  as  a  disur 
enlarging  the  mental  capacity  and  education  of  a  li<  -  , 
our  remote  rural  population.  Our  people  are,  in  some  parts  ol 
Flanders  and  the  Campine,  very  ignorant.  Education  is  M 
compulsory  in  Belgium,  and  the  proportion  of  illiterates  m  hififc 
So»  for  a  peasant  who  has  never  left  his  village,  to  go  to  work 
in  a  town  is  the  opening  of  a  new  world.  What  btb  said  I'* 
be  the  good  effects  of  compulsory  military  service  in  France  and 
Germany— namely,  the  mixing  of  the  populations  of  distant  dis-  j 
tricts,  the  knowledge  of  fellow-citizens  of  other  races — ^is  accom- 
plished in  a  certain  measure  in  Belgium  by  the  workmen's  trains.^ 
The  Flemish  peasants  especially  learn  in  this  way  to  know  tho] 
Walloon  district.  Railway  travel  is  also  an  opportunity  for  reading* 
and  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  learned  in  ^  '  f/irr 

schools,  are  so  preserved  from  falling  into  nef^lect,  v. 
occurs  in  the  country  population. 

Last»  not  least,  a  |X)litical  effect  of  some  iin|X>rianct'  is  to' 
noticed.     Workmen's  carriages  are  very  g(X)d  opportunities  fcur 
the  Socialists  to  spread  their  doctrines*     In  the  midst  of  tbe 
smoke  of  pipes  conversations  spring  up,  jokes,  songs,  often  f«- 
pcatcd.  arc  quickly  learned,  and  all  this  leads,  little  by  little,  io\ 
political  discussions  and  speeches.   In  fact,  many  Socialist  Icagiit^J 
in  isolated  rural  districts  owe  their  origin  to  the  daily  or  wecklj 
journeys,     It  was  a  surprise  to  more  than  one  candidale  in  m-^ 
called  rural  divisions  to  see  the  progress  of  the  Socialist  idea.    ll_ 
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was  due  to  the  change  which  had  occurred  in  the  occupation  of 
these  men  :  they  lived  in  the  country,  but  had  become  purely 
industrial  workmen. 

This  action  is  so  well  known  by  the  Socialist  leaders  that 
Mr.  Vandervelde  once  greeted  the  Minister  of  Bail  ways  as  the 
first  Socialist  propagandist  of  Belgium. 

Although  this  effect  is  distinctly  against  the  interests  of  the 
Government,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 'the  workmen's 
tickets  could  be  suppressed  or  rendered  more  dear. 

Socially  and  economically,  we  are  face  to  face  here  with  an 
elementary  force — just  that  force  which  welds  into  a  nation 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  living  separately  and  apart,  a  nation 
where  personal  reactions  are  more  numerous  and  more  intense. 
On  the  whole,  it  increases  what  may  be  called  the  ''social 
density  "  in  our  commonwealth.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  raising  the  standard  of  life  of  a  great  part  of  the  people. 

Ernest  Mahaim 
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Engluh  Local  Government  from  the  Retoluiion  to  the  AJwrticipal 
Corporaiions  Act:  The  Parish  and  the  County.  By  SiDNii 
AND  Beatrice  Webb.     (Longmans,  Green ,  and  Co.,  1906.) 

Me,  and  Mrs.  Webb  have,  after  eight  years'  labour,  published 
the  first  volume  of  their  study  of  English  Local  Government. 
Their  present  plan  is,  thi^y  tell  us,  to  issue  five  volumes  in  all, 
and  this  instalment  is  confined  to  the  const itutional  (as  dis- 
tinguiBhed  from  the  functional)  history  of  two  inBtitutions,  the 
Parish  and  the  County. 

To  professed  Btudents  of  political  science  their  method  k 
likely  to  be  as  interesting  as  their  results.  They  are  de^Ung, 
as  they  were  when  they  undertook  the  study  of  Trade  Unionism^ 
with  a  subject  on  which  hardly  any  preliminary  research  has 
been  done.  In  such  fields  they  have  developed  a  method  (origin- 
ally, I  believe,  suggested  by  Mrs.  Webb's  experience  while 
working  for  Mr.  Charles  Booth  twenty  years  ago)  which  may 
he  called  the  quantitative  examination  of  individual  variations. 
Instead  of  describing  a  single  type  or  using  any  loose  expres- 
sions such  as  "average/'  they  push  their  actual  inspection  of 
individual  instances  "up  to  the  point  where  further  researches 
seemed  to  bring  us  nothing  but  repetition/'  From  that  point 
every  selected  instance  is  given,  not  only  accurately  as  a  mere 
matter  of  quotation,  but  with  a  careful  estimate  of  its  statistical 
relation  to  the  whole.  Such  a  method  is,  of  course,  tremen- 
dously laborious,  and  has  involved  in  this  case  the  regular  daily 
work  of  about  five  people  (the  writers  and  their  skilled  assistants) 
for  eight  years.  If  ever  our  universities  become  places  of  sys- 
tematic and  subdivided  research,  and  if  ever  the  books  of  uni- 
versity professors  are  written,  not  in  the  vacations  as  a  relief 
from  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  but  in  term  time  as  a  result 
of  organised  learning  by  themselves  and  their  students,  the 
arrangement,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  fifty  thousand  slips 
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which  will  be  deposited  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  after 
the  publication  of  this  volume,  will  be  worth  studying.  Future 
researchers  will,  however,  reaUse  that  such  a  method  does  not 
produce  scientific  results  of  itself.  Directors  and  assistants  alike 
must  think  every  day  as  hard  and  systematically  as  the  writers 
and  their  assistants  have  done  about  the  hypotheses  which  are 
to  become  scientific  results,  and  must  as  freely  and  loyally  com- 
municate their  thoughts  to  each  other.  This  condition  may 
indeed  require  in  the  older  universities  a  complete  transformation 
of  the  undergraduate  and  of  his  relation  to  the  professor. 

But  the  reader  of  a  review  demands  not  only  a  description  of 
the  method  of  a  book,  but  a  summary  account  of  its  results. 
This  is  peculiarly  diflScult  in  the  case  of  the  Webbs'  books, 
because  they  often  reveal  for  the  first  time  the  existence  of  the 
problems  of  which  they  for  the  first  time  offer  a  solution.  But 
perhaps  the  book  may  be  conveniently  described  as  an  expansion 
of  the  old  saying  that  the  English  constitution  ''has  grown  and 
has  not  been  made.*'  Gneist,  the  only  serious  predecessor  of 
the  Webbs,  described  the  Local  Government  which  the  English 
Parliament  intended  to  make ;  they  describe  that  which  actually 
grew.  The  constitution  as  **made"  by  Parliament  was,  indeed, 
based  on  that  almost  universal  political  fallacy,  the  assump- 
tion of  human  omniscience  and  perfection.  The  King,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  was  to  appoint  omniscient  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  every  district.  The  Justices  were  to  choose  omniscient 
and  impeccable  overseers  and  way- wardens,  who  were  to  submit 
their  accounts  to  a  vestry  meeting  of  **the  inhabitants,"  who 
were  all  assumed  to  have,  like  Dogberry,  **  two  gowns  and  every- 
thing handsome  about  them."  In  actual  fact,  the  King  had  to 
choose  on  someone's  nomination,  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  changed  when  he  accepted  the  nomination 
of  the  principal  landowner  of  the  Shire  (as  Gustos  Kotulorum), 
instead  of  that  of  his  judges.  The  Justices  did  not  know  of 
themselves,  and  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn,  the  character 
of  everyone  in  their  district,  and  so  parish  officers  were  chosen 
either  by  rotation,  or  by  the  nomination  of  their  predecessors,  or 
by  a  vote  at  the  vestry ;  while  others  escaped  the  burden  by  a 
bribe  to  some  petty  messenger,  or  other  corrupt  receiver  of 
illegal  fees.  It  was  assumed  that  all  the  Justices  of  the  County 
would  come  to  Quarter  Sessions,  and  would  be  able  to  do,  as 
an  undivided  body,  an  infinite  amount  of  detailed  and  difficult 
work.  In  fact,  three  or  four  magistrates  used  to  assemble  at 
a  public-house  and  take  at  four  in  the  afternoon  a  dinner  which 
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rendered  them  unfit  to  do  any  more  work  until  they  had  sJept; 
while  their  work  was  either  left  uodone  altogetlier,  or  done  by 
individual  magistrates  (whose  industry  was  not  necessarily  com- 
bined with  mercy  and  judgment) »  or  by  a  more  or  less  corrupt 
clerk.  It  was  assumed  by  Parliament  that  all  England  con- 
Bisted  of  the  estates  of  country  gentlemen,  and  that  all  country 
gentlemen  were  public-spirited  demigods ;  and  that  aesnmptioi] 
resulted  in  the  growth  of  Goldsmith's  **  human  hjeoas/'  the 
trading  magistrates  of  London,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  acting 
magistrates  at  all  throughout  crowded  manufacturing  districts. 
Tho  majority  of  the  "inhabitants"  everywhere  were,  in  fact, 
either  agricultural  labourers,  who  very  wisely  did  not  dare  to 
intnide  on  their  betters,  or  urban  working  men,  who  turned  the 
vestry  meetings  (which  were  also  assumed  to  be  able  to  do  an 
unlimited  amount  of  public  business  without  organisation)  into 
riotous  public  assemblies  at  which  no  business  at  all  could  be 
done. 

The  process  of  ''growth ''  as  here  revealed  is  enormously  inter- 
esting to  the  student  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  hmnan  nature, 
and  when  it  was  observed  by  a  humourist  like  Burn,  or  Fielding, 
or  Defoe,  it  suggested  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  whole 
literature  of  sarcasm.  But  as  a  method  of  constitution  making,  it 
had  certain  obvious  faults.  Men,  when  they  are  engaged  in  an 
exciting  game,  do  not  stop  to  consider  whether  they  ought  to 
change  the  rules.  When  the  paupers  were  oppressed  by  the  over- 
seer they  either  tramped  off  to  find  a  friendly  or  gullible  justice, 
or  J  as  the  spirit  of  independence  began  to  spread  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  burnt  the  overseer's  stacks.  When  the  overseer 
found  that  his  parish  wa^  burdened  with  settled  poor,  he  did  his 
best  to  thrust  them  off  on  some  other  parish,  and  produced  for 
two  hundred  years  a  parochial  beUum  omnium  contTa  omnes. 
When  the  Kadical  Manchester  manufacturers  found  that  the  local 
government  of  their  town  was  a  corrupt  Tory  machine,  they 
did  not  think  out  a  complete  new  local  constitution  for  England* 
but  collected  some  thousands  of  their  hands  into  the  great  church, 
and  used  the  legalised  violence  of  the  open  vestry  as  an  obvious 
weapon  against  their  enemies-  The  changes  which  locally  and 
spasmodically  appeared  in  the  structure  of  government  were  the 
half-conscious  results  of  pressing  difficulties.  The  magistrates 
elected  a  Chairman  at  Quarter  Sessions  in  order  to  prevent  them- 
selves from  all  talking  at  once,  and  found  after  a  generation  that 
they  had  made  a  judge.  An  open  vestry  controlled  by  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  man  with  business  habits  and  a  voice  like  a  fog- 
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horn  would  appoint  a  committee  to  look  into  some  financial 
question,  and  might  perhaps  fall  into  the  habit  of  appointing 
committees  year  by  year.  But  all  was  uncertain,  local,  and,  to 
use  the  Webbs'  convenient  term,  ** extra-legal."  No  parish  or 
county  learnt  much  from  the  experience  of  any  other,  and  a 
cantankerous  inhabitant  or  magistrate  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  law  could  often  destroy  a  working  arrangement  simply  by 
insisting  on  his  legal  rights,  just  as  the  Dukes  of  Argyll  and 
Somerset  invaded  the  newly  developed  Cabinet  in  1714. 

It  may  be  insisted  that  all  this  is  simply  a  description  of  the 
necessary  process  of  political  invention — that  if  at  any  time  in 
the  period  a  really  powerful  Government  had  made  a  local  con- 
stitution according  to  its  best  lights,  that  constitution  would 
only  have  been  a  reflection  of  the  past,  a  revival  of  the  manorial 
courts,  a  systematisation  of  forced  service,  or  a  more  logical 
development  of  religious  or  aristocratic  privilege.     In  so  far,  it 
may  be  contended,  as  the  reformers  ol  1828  to  1835  had  the  idea 
before  them   of  representative  local   assemblies   directing  paid 
officials  through  standing  committees,  it  was  because  such  things 
had  been  thrown  up  among  the  millions  of  blind  accidents  which 
are  the  only  basis  of  political  invention,  as  they  were,  indeed,  till 
the  other  day,  the  only  basis  of  industrial  invention.     The  com- 
parison suggests  an  answer.     Physical  science  could  not  produce 
industrial  inventors  as  long  as  it  consisted  either  of  disguised 
metaphysics  or  the  mere  classification  of  unquantified  types,  and 
political  science  will  not  produce  constitutional  invention  until 
it  has  emerged  from  the  same  stage.     As  long  as  the  study  of 
history  consists  of  the  memorising  of  a  little  dribble  of  facts 
about  Kings  and  Ministers,  and  political  science  the  easy  criticism 
of  dead  theories  of  the  State,  political  invention  otherwise  than 
by  blind  accident  is  impossible.     It  will  only  be  when  politics 
are  served  by  students  whose  numbers,  zeal,  and  system  are  com- 
parable to  the  servants  of  the  physical  sciences  (and  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  economics  already  makes  such  a  prospect  not 
incredible)  that  the  alternative  of  rule  of  thumb  on  theorising 
without  knowledge  will  be  no  longer  necessary.     The  life-work 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  will  have  done  something  not  inconsider- 
aBle  to  help  in  such  a  change. 

Meanwhile,  one  can  promise  the  student  of  to-day  that  he  will 
find  the  book  a  real  source  of  immediate  pleasure.  The  writers 
have  resisted  the  tendency,  which  some  of  us  thought  we  noticed 
in  their  Industrial  Democracy,  to  create  new  technical  terms  by 
qieUing  non-teehnical  phrases  with  capital  letters.    The  sheer 
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literary  value  of  mme  of  the  indignant  or  bewildered  outburst 
which  they  quote  from  pamphlets  and  minutes  is  often  delightful, 
and  they  retain  throughout  their  own  sense  of  humour  and  pro- 
portioB, 

It  is  perhaps  refreshing  to  find  that,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  they  do 
not  let  the  *"Whig  dogs"  get  the  best  of  it.  With  hardly  an 
exeeption,  English  constitutional  history  has  been  hitherto 
written  from  the  Whig  point  of  view.  The  writers  avoid  that 
danger  with  obvious  success,  and,  indeed,  one  is  tempted  some- 
times to  suggest  that  the  Whigs  get  a  little  leas  than  fair  treats 
ment,  and  that  the  opponents  of  Church  Bates  and  Occasional 
Conformity  Acts  were  not  mere  drawers  of  red  herrings  across 
the  path  of  social  reform. 

The  rare  historical  student  who  approaches  this  book  with  an 
eager  desire  to  know  the  origin  of  the  select  vestry,  of  **  Petty 
Sessions/'  of  the  jury,  of  constables,  and  the  "Conrt  Justice'' 
at  Bow  Street  J  will  find  his  doubts  resolved.  And  the  %vorking 
politician  who  is  deahng  to-day  with  the  results  of  the  '*  Self- 
government'*  of  1689  to  1830,  as  still  seen  in  agricultural  hamlets 
aod  urban  slums,  will  learn  that,  however  dangerous  deliberate 
political  invention  may  be,  the  contempt  of  it  means  national 
disaster. 

Geaham  Wallas 


Interest  and  Saving.     By  E.  C,  K.  Gonkeb,  M.A,  8vo.   Pp.  172, 

(Liondon  :  Ma^niillan  and  Co.,  1906.) 

What  influence  is  exerted  on  the  accumulation  of  capital  by 
the  system  of  interest-payment?  This  is  the  question  the  discus- 
sion of  which  in  its  various  aspects  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
Professor  Gonner's  little  book.  In  order  t«  reach  any  conclusion 
on  the  point,  the  process  of  saving  is  analysed  in  respect  of  the 
motives  which,  at  different  times,  and  among  diSerent  groups  of 
persons,  stimulate  to  the  accimiulation  of  wealth,  and  affect  the 
industrial  use  of  the  accumulated  store.  In  the  course  of  his 
discussion,  the  author  dwells  on  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  dif- 
ferent  motives,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of  the 
motives,  which  lead  to  increased  accumulation  with  reduction  of 
interest,  is,  under  existing  conditions,  probably  great  enough  to 
balance  or  outweigh  the  effect  of  those  with  an  opposite  tendency. 
The  conclusion  hardly  seems  justified  by  the  evidence,  though  it 
may  be  granted  that  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  group  of 
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motives  in  questton  has  been  very  commonly  luiderestimated.  It 
appears  to  us  that,  to  some  extent,  the  same  acting  motive  is 
made  to  duplicate  itself,  and  the  case  for  intereBt  as  a  restraining 
influence  on  accumulation  given  the  appearance  of  greater  force 
than  it  actually  possesses.  We  are  certainly  not  convinced  that 
the  force  of  the  argument  offered  is  sufficient  to  wan^ant  the 
8r>mewhat  considerable  superstructure  which  is  made  to  rest  on 
the  conclusion  reached  as  to  the  quantitative  relations  of  interest 
and  the  volume  of  available  capital. 

It  may  be  granted  that  a  large  part  of  the  accumulation  which 
does  actually  take  place  would  not  be  checked,  some  of  it  might 
even  be  stimulated,  were  no  interest  obtainable  on  capital  loaned 
or  used.  But  this  conclusion  appears  to  conflict  only  in  the  most 
trifling  degree,  if  at  all,  with  the  general  belief  in  interest  as  a 
stimulant  to  larger  accumulations.  And  it  might  be  permitted  to 
add,  in  this  connection,  that  when  our  author  makes  reference  to 
the  possible  necessity  of  a  certain  minimum  rate  in  connection 
with  some  phases  of  his  problem^  we  find  it  difficult  to  grasp  his 
precise  meaning*  The  phraseology  employed  is  a  little  elusive, 
and  we  have  not  betm  able  to  translate  it  into  precise  terms  free 
from  ambiguity. 

To  discuss  fully  the  reasons  for  differing  from  Professor  Gonner 

would  require  almost  as  many  pages  as  those  in  which  he  sets 

forth  his  views,  and  we  are  limited  in  the  space  at  our  disix^sal. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  our  author  disj^enses  with  a  de- 

ifinition  of  capital,  and  is  not  entirely  consistent  in  his  use  of  the 

rterm.     Ho  contrasts  capital  and  reserve  stocks  (pp,  20,  22),  and 

again,  capital  as  capital  and  capital  as  reserve  (p.  28) ;  and  clearly 

regards  *' gocds  suited  for  immediate  satisfaction  "  as  excluded 

from  the  category  ** capital'*  ie.g,  pp.  57  and  67).     The  exact 

limits  of  the  concept  of  capital  have,  however,  only  an  indirect 

.bearing  on  the  main  contention  of  the  essay. 

A  very  distinct  belief  is  expressed  that  the  marginal  utility 
of  capital  is  expressed  by  a  rate  of  interest  different  from  that 
which  would  suffice  to  evoke  the  actual  supply,  and  permanently 
in  excess  of  this  latter  rate,  without  bringing  into  o|x^ration  any 
influences  whose  effect  would  tend  towards  reducing  the  diver- 
gence. The  former  rate  is  that  conceived  as  uniformly  paid.  Thus 
a  marginal  postponer's  rent  is  arrived  at,  as  well  as  intramarginal 
postponers*  rents.  One  and  the  same  rate  may,  it  is  contended 
by  our  author,  serve  to  evoke  several  different  supplies  of  capital, 
and,  apparently,  only  incalculab!"  "^^  ^  ...  .w^..r.j.,j  causes  determine 
which  of  these  several  supplies  lorthcoming  when 
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ihnt  mte  (or  u  rate  exceeding  this  by  the  amauiit  of  the  marginal 
posipcrnvm   rent)  is  supposed  to  prevaiL 

No  theory  of  a  stable  equilibriom  of  supply  and  demand  in 
the  matter  of  capital  seema  to  commend  itself  to  Professor  Gocner, 
The  latter  part  of  his  book  h  deyoted  to  a  criticism  of  ciirrcRt 
theories  of  distribution  in  their  relation  to  the  point  in  question. 
After  rejecting  various  Tiewa,  the  one  presented  for  acceptance  k 
that,  in  the  divieion  of  the  earnings-and-interest  fund*  reviTnt?d  for 
the  purposes  of  this  discuBsion  ^  labour  has  a  claim  more  effedivelv 
enforcible  than  capital.  This  conclusion  is  made  to  depend  im 
the  existence  of  the  standard  of  living  as  a  point  of  resistanee 
for  labour^  One  might  ask  in  what  sense  such  resistance  can  be 
enforced  permanently  ?  Can  it  be  enforced  otherwise  than  by  such 
withdrawal  of  labour  from  co-operation  with  capital  as  will  rela- 
tively diminish  the  supply  of  labour  seeking  employment?  A 
slackening  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  population,  or  a  stimulation 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  capital,  appear  to  be  the  alternative  wa|» 
of  bringing  about  the  result  under  consideration.  So  long  as  the 
owners  of  labour  power  are  compelled  to  agree  with  the  coDtroU^i 
of  capital  in  order  to  find  opportunity  for  working,  an  excess  erf 
labour  supplied  may  cherish  what  standard  of  living  it  pleases 
above  that  on  which  its  continued  existence  and  efiSciency  strictly 
depend,  but  the  power  to  break  down  that  standard  exists— 
whether  the  will  to  exercise  it  be  present  or  not — in  the  hands 
of  the  controllers  of  capital.  We  confess  that  the  alleged  superior 
enforcibihty  of  the  claims  of  labour  on  the  fund  divisible  between 
wages  and  interest  does  not  appear  to  be  fortified  with  sufficiently 
cogent  arguments.  The  conclusion  is  presented  as  the  only  alter- 
native to  a  mere  haphazard  division  of  the  joint  product.  But 
the  rejection  of  the  various  alternatives  depends  on  the  acceptance, 
as  proved,  of  the  doctrine  that  increase  of  interest  tends  to 
restrict,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  increase,  accumulation.  Possibly 
we  may  have  failed  to  understand  fully  Professor  Gonner's  con- 
tentions, as  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  not  fully  comprehended 
some  of  the  views  he  rejects.  Some  features  of  our  author's 
criticism  might  be  examined  more  effectively  had  his  plan  of 
writing  permitted  him  to  give  references  to  those  whose  views 
he  summarises  for  the  purpose  of  controverting  them.  His  re- 
jection of  the  treatment  of  distribution  on  the  analogy  of  exchange, 
for  example,  might  appear  in  a  different  light  under  such  treat- 
ment. According  to  his  own  exposition,  wages  and  interest  seem 
to  be  questions  of  demand  and  supply,  and  are  thus,  surely, 
problems  of  exchange.     With  the  best  will  to  see  the  reasonable- 
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It  ness  of  the  contentions  of  a  writer  whom  we  respect,  and  with 
much  admiration  for  the  obviously  very  careful  study  given  to 
i  an  intricate  and  interesting  problem,  we  record  our  conviction 
P  tiiat   the  case  is  not   made  out  for  overthrowing  the   current 
J    tiieories  of  distribution.     A  useful  service  will  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  writer  of  this  little  volume,  even  if  his  conclusions 
be  not  shared  by  his  readers,  for  the  book  will  assist  in  stimulating 
discussion  in  this  country  of  some  problems  which  our  writers  have 
been  too  ready  to  leave  inadequately  examined,  or,  if  adequately 
treated,  then  by  others  than  our  fellow-countrymen. 

A.  W.  Flux 


Manuale  di  Economia  Political  con  una  Introduzione  alia  Scienza 
Sociale.    Parbto.     Pp  xii.  x  579.     (Milan  :   1906.) 

**  Faith  is  the  only  powerful  stimulant  to  human  action,  and 
therefore  it  is  far  from  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  society,  that 
the  majority  of  mankind,  or  even  any  large  numbers,  should 
handle  social  matters  scientifically.  Hence  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  conditions  of  action  and  the  conditions  of  know- 
ledge, which  furnishes  a  fresh  proof  of  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  the 
apostles  of  the  universal  and  indiscriminate  extension  of  know- 
ledge." These  frank  and  characteristic  words  appear  on  p.  119 
of  Professor  Pareto's  **  Manuale,"  and  they  are  illustrated  in  a 
note,  from  which  we  gather  that  it  is  probably  desirable  for  the 
majority  of  Englishmen,  for  instance,  to  think  England  superior 
to  Germany,  and  for  the  majority  of  Germans  to  think  Germany 
superior  to  England;  whereas  the  co-existence  of  these  two 
opinions  (together  with  its  beneficent  results)  is  absolutely  im- 
possible in  the  light  of  science.  If  this  were  so,  Professor  Pareto 
need  not  be  deprived  of  his  rest  by  any  dread  lest  his  own  manual 
should  produce  a  practical  disaster  by  too  widely  extending  the  area 
of  economic  and  sociologic  knowledge ;  for  it  is  diflficult  to  believe 
that  even  on  the  Continent  there  is  any  large  number  of  students 
who  will  be  able  to  master  its  extraordinarily  condensed  and 
abstract  exposition  of  economic  science.  In  any  case,  however, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  himself  stands  identified 
with  a  deep  and  far-reaching  principle  that  disarms  the  contrast 
he  alleges  between  the  conditions  of  enlightenment  and  those  of 
efficiency ;  for  Pareto,  more,  I  suppose,  than  any  other  economist, 
has  taught  us  to  realise  and  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
ginal significance  of  any  object  of  desire  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  function  not  only  of  the  quantity  we  possess  of  thfl  \ 
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but  also  of  the  quantity  we  possess  of  many,  perhaps  of  sU^obs 
objects  of  desire.  He  has  shown  us,  and  in  the  present  mi 
be  insists  more  than  ever,  that  if  we  separata  out  anjr  pbeamam 
A  for  examination,  and  pursue  our  specrulatiooB  to  a  point  ltd 
remote  from  any  given  concrete  position,  we  muat  at  ooeectel 
our  results  by  examining  the  corresponding  changes  in  B,  C,D, 
&c.,  which  will  probably  accompany  it;  or,  in  his  own 
ology,  we  must  never  carry  our  analysis  far  wilhoui  cheddsf  s 
by  synthesis.^  Now  in  the  present  case  it  is  surely  grotM^w^ 
speculate  on  a  condition  of  society  in  which  the  msjonllji 
mankind  should  be  able  to  meet  the  exceptionally  high 
which  Pareto  makes  on  those  who  pretend   to  t6e 

ledge  of  economics,  and  should  at  the  same  r^fliiifl 

essentially  the  same  position  which  they  now  ocxsQpy  with  refe- 
ence  to  stimuli  to  action.  An  educational  and  in^  " 
tion  such  as  no  one  (unless,  indeed,  it  be  Augu__ 
ever  contemplated  could  not  conceivably  take  place  wi3 
being  accompanied  by  other  changes  in  the  social  organism  wi 
would  induce  a  situation  so  unlike  the  present,  in  all  respect!, 
that  we  have  hardly  a  gauge  by  which  to  measura  the  ntbtions 
and  reactions  which  would  then  exist.  But  it  seems  safe  to 
anticipate  that  action  would  no  longer  be  dependf^nt  on  grcws 
national  illusions.  The  attempt  to  spread  economic  knu^' 
may  be  vain»  but  it  is  hardly  dangerous. 

The  present  reviewer  cannot  venture  on  more  tiral 
provisional  criticism  of  the  **  Manual  *'  as  a  whole, 
he  is  only  too  well  aware  that  the  novel  and  concentrated 
ment  of  economic  problems  which  it  offers  presents  many  fJOfi 
which  he  has  not  yet  fully  grasped  or  assimilated,  and  he 
forward  to  a  long  period  of  continued  and  intensified  slody,  ftiid 
probably  to  the  exposition  and  comments  of  other  students,  before 
attempting  to  estimate  its  full  significance ;  for  it  is  a  work  vrlmt 
is  likely  to  modify  and  stimulate  economic  thought  to  an  extent 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  its  readers.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  understood  by  few,  but  everyone  who  understands  it  wiD 
be  influenced  by  it.  The  provisional  judgment,  however,  whidi 
the  perusal  of  the  book  suggests  is  already  indicated  in  wi 
we  have  said  above.     It  is  its  strength  that  it  carries  Parolo 

1  By  the  direct  ftpplic&Uoa  of  this  principle  Prot  P^eto  exposed  (iu  hie  Ooumf' 
and  in  hie  Antvendungen  der  UlathwnaHk  auf  NatiafuHOhonomie)  the  faUAclomaHi 
of  some  of  the  reasoning  in  mj  owd  **  Co-ordinAtion  of  the  Lkwh  of  DUtrilmtloQ.** 
And  it  was  by  an  implicit  appUoation  of  the  same  pnnciple  that  Prvf.  Edgoirartb 
performed  the  same  task  elaewhete*  I  »hoQld  lllce  to  take  this  opporloalt^  d 
acknowJ4*dgiug  the  justioe  of  both  their  criUciemn. 
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own  principle  a  notable  step  further,  and  it  is  its  weakness  that 
it  does  not  carry  it  far  enough.  The  marginal  significance  of 
A  is  not  a  function  of  A  alone,  but  a  function  of  A,  B,  C,  &c., 
and  when  this  principle  is  driven  through  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion, we  shall  understand  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a  line 
between  economic  and  non-economic  phenomena ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  carry  an  economic  hypothesis  far  from  existing  facts 
without  becoming  aware  that  the  reactions  between  economic  and 
social  conditions  cannot  be  set  aside  as  merely  secondary ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  raise  the  treatment  of  economic  alternatives  to 
any  degree  of  abstraction  (as  by  {he  diagrammatic  or  mathe- 
matical method),  without  perceiving  that  we  are  in  reality  dealing 
with  a  psychology  of  choice,  the  application  of  which  extends 
far  beyond  economic  problems.  Both  directly  and  indirectly, 
Pareto's  book  brings  us  a  long  way  towards  this  conclusion.  It 
opens  with  a  general  Introduction  to  Social  Science ;  it  goes  on  to 
a  treatment  of  economic  problems  more  abstract  and  general,  pro- 
bably, than  has  ever  hitherto  been  presented,  wherein  we  hear 
nothing  of  consumption  or  distribution,  and  very  little  of  produc- 
tion, but  in  their  place  are  led  to  examine  the  ''balance  of  desires,** 
the  "  obstacles  "  to  their  gratification,  and  the  resultant  equihbria. 
We  find  ourselves  not  exchanging  and  bargaining,  but  **  ascending 
the  hill  of  pleasure"  by  a  **path"  and  to  a  ** point "  prescribed 
by  the  **  obstacles."  The  whole  scheme  is  sketched  out  in  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  central  chapter  of  the  book,  and  it  is 
further  elaborated  in  three  following  chapters,  in  which  more 
concrete  illustrations  and  considerations  are  introduced.  Then 
follows  a  chapter  on  "Population,"  dealing  not  only  with  the 
problems  one  would  expect  to  find  under  that  heading,  but  with 
the  laws  of  movement  and  balance  between  the  various  strata 
of  society,  the  range  and  distribution  of  income^,  and  so  forth. 
And  finally,  after  some  remarks  on  real  and  personal  property, 
we  reach  the  concluding  chapter,  in  which  the  reactions  between 
economic  movements  on  the  one  hand  and  political  and  social 
movements  on  the  other  are  carefully  studied.  Every  page  is 
original  and  suggestive.  A  mathematical  appendix  closes  the 
work. 

This  sketch,  however,  taken  by  itself,  would  give  a  false  im- 
pression in  more  respects  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  the 
opening  chapter  is  designed  to  emphasise  not  the  connection  so 
much  as  the  difference  between  the  methods  of  sociology  generally 
and  of  economics ;  and  it  is  designed  to  lead  up  to  a  definition  of 
economics  which  will  enable  us  to  submit  them  to  closer  and 
No.  64.— VOL.  XVI.  p  p 
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more  scientific  methods  than  are  applicable  to  the  olher  wt 
vaguer  branches  of  Bociological  study*      Pareto»  therefQnet»H 
uo  meaos  inclined  to  obliterate  the  boundaries  of  economic  aaensr 
In  economics,  he  says,  ''  We  Bhall  study  tbode  actions  of  tod 
which  are  logical,  repeated,  and  numerous,  and  are  undeftysa 
to  secure  the  things  which  satisfy  their  desires  *'  (p.  142),   Ik 
term  ''logical*'  indicates  a  mental  connection   between  pk»> 
mena  which  has  been  brought  into  close  approximatiofi  to  d» 
objective   connection   actually   subsisting    between    them.    Brt 
although  our  author  repeatedly  insists  that  all  divisions  aad4h 
finitions  are  artificial,  since  the  actual  pheDomena  of  life  m; 
continuously  (natuta  enim  non  facit  salium),  yet  he  hardly  ««■» 
to  realise  how  very  much  this  definition   must  be  strelobed  it  it 
is  to  include  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  tbo  actual  phenamtm 
of  the  business ;  nor  does  he  show  any  oonsciousnees  of  whit  ic 
imuieusely  greater  area  is  covered  by  his  diagrajus*  his  **can« 
of  indifference/'   his   '*  hills  of  pleasure/'    and    his    **  paths  ol 
ascent/*  than  is  covered  by  his  definition   of  economics.    Mit 
it  not,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  there  is  ever  room  for  freqtieol 
repetitions  of  choice  on  a  large  scale  while  the  objective  relalioof 
(including  in  this  connection  those  relations  between  sobiect  ml 
object  which  are  expenenced,  as  distinct  from   those  whicb  ire 
anfictpate^  remain  constant? 

Again,  the  central  chapters  of  the  work  are  not  so  clo^ 
knit  together  as  might  be  gathered  from  our  sketch.  The  Aetsik 
and  acute  observations  in  later  chapters  are  not  brought  to  bmi 
with  sufficient  directness  upon  the  abstract  formulae  of  the  geoenl 
treatment.  They  often  stand  apart  from  them,  much  as  was  tU 
case  in  the  author*s  previous  **  Cours  d'Economie  Politique/*  aad 
in  general  far  too  little  is  said  by  way  of  explanation  and  justifica- 
tion of  the  forms  of  the  curves  which  are  assumed  in  the  text  and 
sometimes  expressly  formulated  in  the  appendix. 

It  must  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  while  the  purely  abstiact 
portions  of  the  book  are  written  with  dignity  and  calmncM, 
passion  is  but  too  clearly  manifested  elsewhere  by  the  free  ttw 
of  sarcastic  and  pejorative  epithets.  And  the  facts  cited  to  sbon 
the  pernicious  lengths  to  which  certain  modem  tendencies  maj 
be  earned  would  be  more  impressive  were  they  not  discoonted. 
to  the  English  reader,  by  the  presence  in  their  ranks  of  sneh 
items  as  the  following  :  '  *  When  [in  England]  elections  ire 
coming  on»  the  candidates  do  not  blush  to  send  their  wivoi 
and  daughters  to  beg  for  votes,  and  to  offer  their  Hands 
lips  to  a  gross  and  unwashed  populace''  (p*  140).     Iti  1904, 
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|l  are  told,  the  Conservative  Government,  in  expectation  of  an 
i  election,  "gained  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
(  law  relieving  the  Trade  Unions  of  all  responsibility  connected 
^  with  the  strikes  they  promoted,  and  empowered  the  strikers  to 
^    persecute  blacklegs  with  impunity,  giving  it  to  be  understood 

tihat    this    was    but   a    small    earnest    of    future    and    greater 

concessions*'  (p.  449). 

Philip  H.  Wickstebd 

Studies  in  American  Trade  Unionism.  Edited  by  Jacob  H. 
HoLLANDBR,  Ph.D.,  and  Gborge  E.  Barnett,  Ph.D. 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1906.)    8vo.     Pp.  380. 

To  the  anonymous  donor  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  inquiry, 
of  which  this  noteworthy  volume  is  the  outcome,  students  of 
economics  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  no  less  grateful  than 
those  zealous  members  of  the  Economic  Seminary  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  who  were  thus  enabled  to  give  practical  effect 
to  the  ideal  set  forth  by  Professor  Hollander  in  his  illuminating 
introduction.  He  describes  it  in  appropriate  language  as  a  ''de- 
liberately planned,  diligently  prosecuted  investigation  *'  of  a  sub- 
ject of  **  vital  importance."  Without  such  opportune  pecuniary 
aid  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  place  this  large 
mass  of  valuable  material  at  our  disposal.  To  the  general  public, 
indeed,  for  whose  demands  the  ordinary  publisher  is  naturally 
anxious  to  cater,  the  thoroughness  characterising  the  different  con- 
tributions made  to  the  book  might  prove  unattractive,  and  the 
authors  have  not  cared  to  arouse  the  jaded  interest  of  the  casual 
reader  by  exaggerated  colouring  or  strained  perspective.  They 
have  written  in  the  main  for  painstaking  students  like  them- 
selves, who  are  prepared  to  lend  a  sustained  and  intelligent  atten- 
tion, and  they  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  and  present  the 
actual  facts  freed  from  any  distracting  ornament  of  rhetorical 
setting.  Some  amount  of  repetition  may  be  discovered,  and  is 
probably  inevitable  in  all  such  cases  of  combined  authorship ;  and, 
although  Professor  Hollander  urges  with  some  justification  that 
the  essays  may  be  regarded  as  a  **  logically  related  series,"  and 
not  merely  as  "  disconnected  studies,"  yet  he  appears  to  us  to  have 
rendered  probable  rather  than  proved  his  thesis. 

The  earher  essays,  as  he  states,  may  be  considered  to  deal  with 
the  structure  of  trade  unions  under  the  distinct  though  connected 
topics  of  their  government  and  their  fiscal  organisation.  The 
Typographical  and  the  Cigar  Makers'  Unions  supply  illustrative 
examples  of  the  first,  and  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  is  taken  as  the 
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typical  inetance  of  the  secoDd.     From  trade  uoion  strucime  nt 
proceed  to  trade  union  function.     The  primary  function  is  "ool* 
lective  bargaining/*  and  Dr.  Hollander  argues  that  by  ireaUlic 
of  the  *'  minimum  wage  "  in  the  Machinists'  Union  in  Essfty  V^ 
of  collective  bargaining  in   the   Typographical   Union    in  Eamj 
VI.,  and  ID  the  two  following  essays  of  employers'  aaaociatiaiB. 
and  of  trade  agreements  in  the  Iron  Molders*  Union,  the  eef^nl 
aspects  of  this  primary  function  are  considered  in   *'  logical  siio- 
cession/'     In   the   ninth   and   tenth  essays,    which    deal    wWi 
apprenticeship  and  trade  union  rules  in  the  building  trades,  otto 
**  particular"  functions  are,  he  says,  discussed  ;  and  the  elevecUj 
essay,  on  *'  The  Beneficiary  Features  of  the  Railway  Union/'  de* 
scribes  a  '*  typical  activity  of  social  rather  than  economic  signt* 
ficance";  while  the  final  essay,  on  the  **  Knights  of  L^bot  iimI 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor/'  in  which  their  dilTeretia* 
of  aim,  constitution,  and  method  are  instructively  set  forth,  camci 
us  from  the  local  and  national  organisations  hitherto  investigated 
to  the  "highest  or  federal  type"  of  labour  association. 

It  will  be  noticed  even  from  this  summary  that  oertain  tiniootr 
such  as  the  Typographical  Union  and  the  Iron  Holders'  Unton, 
are  utilised  for  more  than  one  purpose  in  the  scheme  outlined  by 
Dr.  Hollander ;  but  we  may  nevertheless  agree  with  him  thai  the 
studies  as  a  whole  * '  suggest  a  fairly  graphic  picture  of  the  am* 
stitution  and  activity  of  typical  American  labor  organisations/* 
They  are  not,  we  think,  easy  reading  when   taken   separately; 
and  the  thread  of  connection  between  the  succejssive  essays  ii^ 
in  spite  of  the  opportune  aid  of  Dr.  Hollander's  introduction,  not 
immediately  obvious.     But   of    their    impartiality    and    of    their 
thoroughness  it  is  impossible  for  the  careful  reader  to  eot^rtaia 
a  doubt ;  and,  while  in  all  such  compilations  there  must  be  some 
inequality,  no  candid  student  will  readily  question  the  competence 
of  the  several  investigators  for  the  successful  achievement  of  their 
particular  tasks.     They  demonstrate  beyond  possibility  of  refuta- 
tion the  trreat  usefulness  of  such  an  Economic  Seminary  as  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess.     Their 
laborious  work,  Dr.  Hollander  tells  us,  began  with  the  collactioD 
of  the  documents  which  were  to  form  the  basis  of  the  inquiiy; 
and  in  1903,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Barnett,  who  is  his  col- 
leaprue  both  in  the  publication  of  this  volume  and  in  the  instruc- 
tion  of  students,  a   "trial  bibliography/*   containing  some   two 
thousand  items,  appeared.     This  has  since  been  supplemented  by 
additions  of  half  as  many  again  in  number,  and  this  *'  oo-operatiTe 
activity"  of  the  Seminary  as  a  whole  was  accompanied  by  the 
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detailed  investigation  of  some  one  selected  aspect  of  the  trade 
union  question  by  each  individual  member.  He  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  secondary  material  which  was  available,  and  after- 
wards studied  the  actual  conditions  existing,  first  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  University  itself  and  then  in  more  distant 
localities.  Nor,  although  one  union  was  in  each  case  selected  for 
special  examination  as  typical,  was  the  experience  of  other 
unions  in  connection  with  the  particular  aspect  of  trade  unionism 
under  consideration  neglected.  Such  was  the  painstaking  method 
according  to  which  the  inquiry  was  planned  and  conducted ;  and 
it  deserves  to  be  noted,  for  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  pattern 
to  follow.  The  ideal  sketched  in  Dr.  Hollander's  introduction 
would  alone  suflBce  to  interest  economic  students  in  this  volume ; 
and  it  presents  the  additional  interest  that  the  ideal  has  now  been 
realised  in  actual  fact.  With  such  an  able  and  acute  overseer, 
and  such  willing  workers  using  such  effective  instruments,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  final  output  is  so  satisfactory. 

The  harvest  which  has  been  gathered  is  rich  indeed,  but  it 
hardly  admits  of  being  counted  and  weighed  in  the  necessary 
limits  of  this  review.  The  facts  are  there  for  readers  to  study  for 
themselves,  and  all  that  can  be  attempted  now  is  a  brief  indica- 
tion of  some  general  conclusions  which  seem  to  be  warranted. 
That,  in  Dr.  Hollander's  language,  the  **  labor  problem  "is  **  the 
dominant  economic  concern  of  the  American  people"  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  belief  of  many  observers  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  are  equally  convinced  that  of  the  labour 
problems  confronting  the  American  industrial  world  **  trade  union- 
ism is  far  and  away  the  most  important."  They  may  also  think 
that  in  this  matter  the  experience  gained  in  England  serves  to 
indicate  the  most  likely  lines  of  development  in  the  United  States, 
for  they  may  hold  that  in  certain  directions — and  those  not  the 
least  important — we  have  emerged  on  the  farther  side  of  difficulties 
which  the  Americans  are  beginning  to  encounter.  It  is,  in  truth, 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  attainment  of 
what  is  generally  known,  and  described  in  the  course  of  this  book, 
as  **  industrial  peace,"  we  are  a  **  generation  ahead  "  of  the  United 
States.  Hence  we  have  not  been  surprised,  in  reading  the  de- 
scriptions given  in  these  essays,  to  note  how  frequently  the  greater 
part  of  the  evidence  relates  to  developments  which  have  become 
manifest  during  the  last  few  years  alone.  On  this  very  account 
a  certain  disproportion  of  space  may  seem  to  be  allotted  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  noteworthy  incidents  of  the  short  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  Aontiw.  and  move- 
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metite  which  are  as  yet  in  the  initial  stages  of  immature  lofaoc; 
are  perhaps  occasionally  treated  as  if  they  were  plac^  bejoixj 
possibility  of  reversal.  Employers'  asBOciations,  for  example,  i£ 
is  evident,  in  the  sense  of  asBociations  prepared  to  D^otiat<e  with 
trade  union  a  for  the  settlement  of  wages,  are  few  and  recent. 

The  other  (leneral  conclusion  which  we  think  naay  be  l^iti- 
mately  drawn  from  these  studies  is  that  in  the  main  the  solution 
of  the  different  problems  of  American  trade  unionisni  has  been* 
or  will  be,  found  along  the  lines  pursued  by  trade  unioDifina  in  this 
country.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  centralisation  has  not  only 
brought  increased  strength,  whether  io  the  particular  matter  of 
finance  or  in  the  general  business  of  administration,  but  that  it 
has  also  fostered  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  and  prudenoe 
on  the  part  of  the  central  executive,  and  furnished  the  only  effec- 
tive means  of  substituting  enduring  pacific  arrangements  for 
harassing  repeated  and  often  unsuocesefnl  strife.  The  American 
temperament  indeed  differs  from  the  English  in  certain  particnlafB, 
and  these  differences  are  reflected  in  their  trade  unions  ae  in  the 
other  institutions  of  the  two  countries ;  and  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  United  States,  with  the  constant  stream  of  foreign 
immigrants  which  has  hitherto  flowed  into  the  country  in  increas- 
iug  volume,  have  rendered  the  formation  of  abiding  unions  a  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  task.  On  the  whole,  too,  individualism  is 
still  a  far  more  potent  force  in  the  United  States  than  it  has 
become  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  along  with  these  differ- 
ences  certain  broad  similarities  are  discovered ;  and  again  and 
again  in  perusing  these  essays  the  English  student  of  trade 
unionism  will  be  struck  by  the  appearance  of  questions  familiar 
to  him,  and  he  will  see  that  they  have  been  settled  in  much  the 
same  way  in  the  two  oountries,  or  are  now  at  any  rate  in  process 
of  solution  in  America  on  lines  which  have  been  for  some  time 
more  widely  recognised  in  England  as  possible  or  right, 

L*  li.  Pmce 


The  Relations  of  Rents,  Wages,  and  Profih  in  Agriculture ,  and 
their  Bearing  on  Rural  Depopulation.  By  J.  S.  Nicholson, 
f London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  1906 J  Crown  8vo. 
Pp.  viii  +  176.     Price  2^.  6d. 

In  this,  the  last  of  the  series  of  Gilbey  Lectures  which  he 
has  been  delivering  at  Cambridge  ^  Professor  Nicholson  has  not 
perhaps  made  so  direct  a  contribution  to  the  vexed  controversieB 
pf  the  day  as  those  furnished  in  the  two  earlier  volumes,  published 
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in  1904  and  1905.  In  his  preceding  courses  he  lent  the  com- 
pelling force  of  reasoned  argument,  detached  from  parti  pris,  to 
the  correction  of  popular  misunderstandings  respecting  the  true 
motives  and  precise  effects  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  actual 
history  and  real  equity  of  taxation  of  land  ;  and  thus,  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  he  was  enabled  to  render  substantial  service  to 
the  cause  of  accurate  opinion  on  questions  debated  by  the  public 
at  larfre  with  excessive  heat  and  deficient  knowledge. 

By  giving  similarly  the  enduring  form  of  publication  as  a  book 
to  his  final  course  he  has  completed  his  treatment  of  agricultural 
economics.  He  has,  we  think,  in  this  case  placed  professed 
students  of  economic  history  under  special  obligations,  for  in  the 
first  three  chapters  he  has  supplied  a  lucid  conspectus  of  the  main 
lines  of  development  of  agricultural  rents,  profits,  and  wages 
through  six  centuries  of  English  history ;  and  it  would  be  a  task 
of  no  little  difficulty  were  they  to  attempt  to  piece  together  from 
scattered  sources  the  information  which  Professor  Nicholson  has 
here  collected  and  arranged.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  he  has 
known  where  to  seek  for  authentic  material,  and  that  he  has  not 
failed  to  discriminate  in  the  use  made  of  his  authorities.  The 
felicitous  employment  of  Adam  Smith's  incidental  remark  that 
"  farmers  in  England  had  much  better  security  than  in  any  other 
country"  to  refute  or  modify  the  characteristic  severity  of  the 
comprehensive  sentence  passed  by  Thorold  Eogers  on  the 
"rapacity"  of  landlords,  might  be  quoted  as  an  illustration  of 
tiie  judicial  independence  of  the  views  advanced  by  Professor 
Nicholson.  The  hint  that  the  old  **  land  and  stock  lease,"  which 
was  so  important  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  mediaeval  English 
agriculture,  might  possibly  be  revived  in  some  shape  or  other 
as  one  means  of  overcoming  certain  serious  obstacles  which  now 
confront  the  creation  of  small  holdings,  is  no  inappropriate  in- 
stance of  the  suggestive  freshness  of  the  observations  on  popular 
topics  which  he  makes  by  the  way. 

But  it  is  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book — that  on  rural 
depopulation — that  he  comes  most  obviously  into  conflict  with 
misapprehensions  current  among  the  general  public.  And  here 
he  certainly  succeeds  in  showing,  by  careful  reference  to  the 
statistics  of  the  present  and  the  records  of  the  past,  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  rural  depopulation  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  and 
its  causes  and  significance  misunderstood.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  so  cool  and  informed  an  observer  should  abstain  from  the 
hasty  advocacy  of  small  holdings  which  commends  itself  to  many 
acrricultural  reformers  to-day  as  the  sure  remedy  which  can  be 
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nistantly  and  generally  applied  to  stop  this  depopuIatioD.  Heffe 
asGlsawhere  a  tepid  douche  of  reason  is  perhaps  needed  to  tamper 
some  ignorant  if  amiable  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  ungrateM 
but  Decessary  task  of  the  economist,  statistician,  and  historiau 
to  administer  this  corrective ;  and  it  is  done  with  expert  ease  by 
Professor  Nicholson,  the  more  effectivelj  because  be  is  not  an 
opponent  of  moderate  reform  in  this  or  in  other  promising 
directions  in  agricultural  affairs.  Lr.  L.  Peice 

Robert  Owen.  By  h\  Podmorb.  (Liondon  :  Hutchinson.  Two 
vols.) 
This  book  is  prefaced  by  two  apologies  for  its  exist- 
ence :  one  that  Q.  B.  Lock  wood  has  written  one  or  two 
recent  books  about  Owen's  communistic  colony  at  New 
Harmony  (U.S.)  :  the  other  that  some  hundreds  of  letters  by  or 
to  Owen,  and  dated  subsequently  to  1823,  at  which  date 
Owen's  autobiography  ends,  have  been  recently  unearthed.  The 
correspondence  is  not  of  first-rate  interest :  and  Mr.  Brown* 
ing's  labours  have  not  thrown  light  on  some  of  the  essential 
problems  of  New  Harmony.  How  was  civil  justice  administered? 
Why  did  the  New  Harmony  Gazette  advertise  forms  of  simi- 
mouses,  ca.  ea.,  and  fi.  fa.?  How  was  it  that  partition  actions 
were  brought  by  New  Harmonists  or  their  heirs  before  the  Cir- 
cuit Court?  If  Queen  wood  was  blown  to  pieces  by  Pare  v. 
Clegg,  how  could  New  Harmony  survive  similar  whiffs  of  grape- 
shot?  Indeed,  some  sceptics  doubt  whether  New  Harmony 
differed  widely  from  many  other  infant  colonies.  There  was  the 
same  loss  of  founders'  capital,  the  same  capacity  to  live  on  capital, 
especially  other  people's  capital,  for  a  year  or  two,  the  same 
absence  of  coin,  the  same  general  store,  and  the  same  necessity 
for  some  nnremunerated  common  labour.  True !  the  New  Har- 
monists were  the  second  instead  of  being  the  first  settlers  at  New 
Harmony  ;  and  their  interminable  debates  and  everlasting  dances 
are  apt  to  recall  descriptions  of  savage  tribes  rather  than  of 
colonial  pioneers  :  and  perhaps  the  greatest  novelty  was  Owen's 
triumphant  announcement  to  the  New  Harmonists  that  on  July 
4th J  1S26,  the  first  year  of  mental  independence  began,  because 
it  was  then  and  there  that  "  the  three-headed  hydra  " — irrational 
religion,  private  property,  and  marriage  of  the  old-fashioned  kind 
—was  finally  overthrown.  History,  alas !  is  silent  on  the  effects 
of  this  glorious  victory  over  the  third  of  the  three  Aunt  Sallies, 
Indeed,  Mr.  Podmore,  in  referring  to  the  dawn  of  Mental  Inde- 
pendence^ does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  to  the  reader 
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the  triple  meaning  which  these  latter-day  Independent^^  attached 
to  their  newly-won  independence.  It  need  hardly  be  added  thai 
DO  aspersion  has  ever  been  cast  on  the  family  life  of  Owen  or 
of  his  immediate  kith  and  kin  :  but  his  doctrines  must  surely  have 
exposed  a  new  cqlony  to  solvent  and  corrosive  influences  from 
which  most  new  colonies  have  been  exempt. 

If  the  book  depended  for  its  justification  on  these  two  apolo- 
gies its  condition  might  excite  anxiety  :  but  in  truth  a  life  of 
R.  Owen  needs  no  apology :  and  Mr.  Podmore  has,  on  the  whole, 
discharged  his  task  with  scholarly  criticism  and  patient  research. 
Owen  was  the  one  source  so  far  as  England  was  concerned — of 
infant  schools,  factory  Acts,  and  co-operation.  Mr,  Podmore  s 
acooQDt  of  New  Lanark — the  first  home  of  infants*  schools  and 
of  the  factory  Acts — travels  over  old  ground,  but  the  subject  is 
ever  fresh .  and  its  treatment  by  Mr.  Podmore  is  excellent.  On 
the  first  beginnings  of  co-o|>eration ,  and  its  complication  with 
communisms  and  moneyless  labour  exchanges,  there  was  nothing 
of  importance  to  add  to  what  Miss  Potter,  Benjamin  Jones,  and 
others  have  written,  yet  here,  too,  the  interest  of  Mr.  Podmore*8 
book  never  flags,  and  in  the  Queen  wood  experiment  the  recently 
discovered  letters  stand  him  in  good  stead. 

Having  praised  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  blame,  and 
such  small  blame  as  we  have  to  deal  is  concerned  with  the  ob- 
scure and  often  unanswerable  question  of  the  connection  between 
0wen*8  movement  and  kindred  movements.  Mr.  Podmore*s  re- 
fosal  to  see  any  link  between  Fourier  and  Owen  is  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive.  **  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary,*'  be  says,  '*  to 
say  that  Owen  owed  nothing  to  Fourier.  The  latter' s  Traiti 
de  V Association  domestique  did  not  come  out  until  1822." 
Surely  Mr.  Podmore  knows  that  Fourier  proposed  his  *  *  Associa- 
tions agricoles*'  and  *' phalanges ''  in  his  Tkiorie  des  quatres 
mouvements,  which  appeared  in  1808,  or  nine  years  before  Owen 
proposed  his  **  Associations  "  *'  having  their  basis  in  agricultmre/' 
Again,  if  he  will  look  at  the  1841  edition  of  the  (^uvres  CoviplHes 
he  wHl  sec  that  Fourier  proposed  **  phalanges  '*  of  800,  810  (vol. 
L,  p,  238),  or  1,200  inhabitants  (vol.  i.,  p*  446)  :  and  that  these 
numbers  occurred  in  his  first  edition.  It  is  certainly  odd  that 
Owen  wrote  in  1820  :—  From  800  to  1,200  will  be  found  the 
most  desirable  number  to  form  into  agricultural  villages.**  Pos- 
sibly these  and  other  resemblances  were  due  to  the  Zeit-Geist 
and  its  humorous  inseparable  companion  Chance.  But  Mr.  Pod- 
more's  dismissal  of  Fourier  is,  to  say  the  least,  abrupt.  Apropos 
of  Fourier  Mr.  Podmore  might  have  added  that  Doherty  or  Dog- 
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Iierty,  to  whom  he  refers  ^b  piloting  Owen  about  Paris  is  1848, 
was  a  Fourierifit. 

Again,  Mf.  Podmore  attributes  Owen  s  '*  Labour  Exchange 
in  Gray's  Inn  Eoad  (1832)  to  the  example  of  J.  Warren's  "  time 
keepers  .  .  .  giving  me  what  I  wanted,  and  io  re^am 
for  notes  representing  hours  of  labour/'  and  he  refers  to  Nc^ea. 
Noyee  never  describes  any  time  store  of  Warren  at  which  goodi 
were  exchanged  for  notes.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  time  stiai 
of  Warren  referred  to  by  Noyes  is  described  as  follows  :  *'I  wen! 
to  the  time  store  with  my  note  and  my  cash  .,,«,.  tls§ 
keeper  .  .  .  giving  me  what  I  wanted,  and  in  return  talJug 
from  me  as  mticfa  cash  as  he  paid  for  the  article  Io  tbi 
wholesale  merchant/'  charged  for  the  ten  minutes'  attendance 
by  a  labour  note  for  ten  minutes.  Mr,  Podniore  misquote 
Noyes.  Warren  always  sold  his  goods  for  cash  until  in  later 
years  he  invented  a  com -note*  Owen's  one  idea  was  to  abolish 
cash.  Oddly  enough,  the  genesis  of  Owen's  paper-money  is  one 
of  the  few  things  about  Owen  that  are  quite  free  from  difficulty. 
Warren  is  only  a  red  herring  drawn  across  a  clear  scent. 

Again,  Mr.  Podmore  rejects  Owen's  claim  **that  the  founda- 
tion of  these  Dutch  colonies ,"  Frederick's  Ooord,  &c.,  '^wae 
directly  due  to  his  teaching*"  although  that  claim  '*  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  Holyoake  and  others,  I  cannot  find  any  justification  for 
the  claim/*  Owen's  claim  was  far  more  specific  than  the  reader 
might  infer  from  this  summary  remark.  Owen,  "  after  offering 
the  British  Government  a  plan  for  making  a  pauper  gopulattoQ 
self-supporting  ,  .  ,  transmitted  the  same  through  Mr,  Falck, 
the  then  Ambassador  of  that  court  to  England/*  If  this  was 
untrue,  it  is  probably  the  only  untruth  of  its  kind  which  Owen 
wrote.  Even  assuming  that  it  was  untrue,  the  Owenite  agitation 
of  1817  in  favour  of  curing  pauperism  by  labour  colonies  must 
have  been  known  in  Holland,  van  den  Bosch  wrote  in  1818,  and 
in  1819  '*  Philanthropos  **  noted  the  sequence  of  date  and  general 
idea  (Remarks  on  the  Practicabihty  of  Owen's  Plan,  p,  76),  It 
would  be  almost  as  difficult  to  suppose—pace  Mr,  Podmore — that 
the  proposed  labour  colonies  of  England  (1817)  had  nothing  to 
do  with  those  of  Holland  (1818),  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that 
the  co-operative  communities,  village  settlements,  and  labour 
colonies  which  sprang  up  in  the  different  Australian  legislatures 
thirteen  years  ago,  represented  mutually  independent  growths. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Podmore  ought  not  to  have  written  ''  At  the  close 
of  the  preceding  century  there  had  been  in  England  some  180,000 
yeomen  small  freeholders  tilling  their  own  laud,"  unless  he  told 
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US  whether  **  yeomen"  included  clergymen,  whether  **  free- 
holders '*  included  lessees  for  life,  or  copyholders,  and  who  was 
his  authority.  The  yeoman-myth  with  which  Macaulay  and 
Karl  Marx  dallied  ought  to  be  allowed  to  rest. 

Having  censured  more  perhaps  than  we  should  have  done,  we 
can  only  conclude  by  thanking  the  author  for  renewing  our 
acquaintance  with  a  great  social  pioneer  and  experimentalist,  to 
whom  there  were  no  distinctions  of  class  or  creed,  and  the  secular 
was  so  sacred  that  nothing  could  be  more  sacred,  and  before 
whom  there  was  always  present  the  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth.  He  was  vain,  dull,  unteachable,  but  a  prophet 
withal,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  look  on  our  factory 
system  with  pride  instead  of  shame,  and  the  achievements  of 
the  co-operative  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  due, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  Owen's  clear  insight  and  unflagging  zeal. 

J.   D.  KOGBRS 

The  Coal  Question.     By  the  late  W.  Stanley  Jbvons,  F.K.S. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Flux.  (Third  edition.)  London  :  Macmillan. 

The  facts  and  arguments  advanced  by  Professor  Jevons  forty 
years  ago  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  coal  is  the  material 
basis  of  our  national  prosperity  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were 
then.  Nor  from  the  fuller  information  now  at  our  disposal  do 
we  know  of  an  efficient  substitute  for  coal,  although  water,  wind, 
tidal  flow,  sun  heat,  and  petroleum  may  jwove  valuable  auxiliary 
powers,  or  sources  of  power.  Further,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
the  ruling  factor  in  our  commercial  supremacy  must  be,  not  merely 
the  possession  of  supplies  of  coal,  but  that  these  should  be  at 
least  as  profitable  to  us  as  those  of  our  commercial  competitors 
are  to  them.  If  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  added 
cost  of  having  to  go  deeper  for  coal,  by  gaining  more  power  out 
of  it  than  our  rivals,  the  result  must  be  commercial  and  national 
decadence.  Jevons  laid  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  relative 
increase  of  our  production  to  that  of  other  countries.  Based  upon 
that  for  several  years  prior  to  1863,  our  increase  was  taken  at  3^ 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  assuming  this  rate  to  be  kept  up,  he 
calculated  the  production  for  every  tenth  year  from  1861  for  a 
period  of  a  century.  The  fifth  of  these  decennial  periods  was 
1901,  and  so  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  testing  the  correctness 
and  value  of  the  calculated  rate  of  increase,  for  forty  years. 
According  to  his  figures  the  production  in  1901  should  have  been 
381  millions.    In  reaUty  it  was  245  millions— a  si|[nificant  differ- 
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enco,  due,  as  very  concisely  put  by  ProfesBor  Flu^  itj  i 
preface,  to  the  fa.ct  that  ''  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
in  moderD  industry  and  traoaport  caused   a   mach  more 
growth  in  fuel  production  than  sufficed  for  the   mainteDaooe 
steam-drivi'D  industry  when  once  coal  had  been  establiahed  H 
general  source  of  power.*'    Jevone,  certainly,  "drew  ttie 
cluaion  that  we  could  not  long  maintain  his  assumed  rate  of 
crease  of  consumption,  nor  advance  to  the  higher  amounti 
poeed,  and  that  this  meant  that  the  check  to  our  progress  Dii 
become   perceptible  within   a   century   from    that    time/*   Tit 
century,  it  is  true,  is  not  up  yet,  but  with  nearly  a  half  gone,  oi 
a  lessened  rate  of  increase,  we  do  not  show,  as  far  as  can  be  m. 
any  sign  of  decadence. 

May  there  not  be  other  weak  parts  in  the  <^ee  as  put  in  mxffKi 
of  nearer  commercial  decadence  ? 

The  last  Royal  Commission  upon  Coal  Supplies  found  thai  or 
annual  output  is,  in  round  numbers,  230  million  tons,  the  at 
culated  available  resources  in  proved  coalfields  100,000  mSm 
tons,  and  the  average  increase  in  the  output,  2^  per  cent  ^| 
annum.  In  addition  it  was  calculated  that  there  are  4O,O00iiiiIBP 
tons  in  unproved  coalfields,  which  the  Commissioners  Ibooi^ 
best  to  regard  "as  probable  or  speculative/*  The  figures  «r^ 
encouragijQgly  high,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  esseooi^ 
the  case  as  put  by  Jevons  is  not  mere  amount,  nor  increase,  W 
their  relation  to  those  of  other,  and  competitive,  cx>uotries*  h 
other  words,  it  is  a  question  of  profitable  availability  as  bclwaen 
ourselves  and  them.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  nmfk 
material  to  deal  with,  and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commiiiiofi 
shows  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it— by  indicating  the  enormoe 
economies  practicable.  In  an  article  uix)n  the  Keport  of  the  CoBl* 
mission  in  the  Economic  JoqeNv\l  (June,  1905),  I  called  atteni 
to  same  of  these  of  which  I  had  had  practical  experience. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  *  *  that  the  introduction  of  ecoi 
in  the  past  had  not  tended  to  decrease  in  consumption,"  I 
ventured  to  advance  that  such  economies  as  ai-e  now  possible 
never  been  so  in  the  past.     The  history  of  the  past  in  thia 
less  safe  guide  to  the  future  than  the  classical  **  3J  per 
has  proved. 

It  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past  that  ec« 
led  to  increased  consumption  by  enlarging  and  mu  :^^^, 
uses  of  coal,  but  looking  at  the  abnormal  character  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  last  forty  years,  due  to  the  introduction  of  steam  m 
manufacturing  industry  and  transpoil;  and  looking  al^o  nt 
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internal  development  of  other  nations  which  the  introduction  of 
•team  has  brought  about — which  could  never  have  been  accom- 
plished had  it  depended  upon  British  coal  only— is  there  not  likely 
to  be  more  scope  for  economising  in  coal  than  there  are  fresh  or 
enlarged  fields  for  its  use? 

Again  comes  the  rub,  that  the  economies  being  open  to  all 
the  world,  all  can  make  equally  effective  use  of  them.  But  will 
this  prove  to  be  so  in  practice?  Power  is  cheapest  where  there  is 
most  economy  in  its  production,  not  necessarily  where  coal  is 
cheapest.  With  properly  designed  and  centralised  power  pro- 
ducing plant,  the  saving  in  current  working  expenses  will  far  more 
than  outweigh  its  higher  first  cost.  A  union  of  cheap  coal  and 
economical  appliances  and  methods  for  its  use  must,  of  course, 
be  irresistible ;  but  the  cheaper  the  coal  the  less  the  stimulus  to 
economise.  The  introduction  of  economies  in  the  production  of 
power  leads  also  to  the  instinct  for  economising  in  its  all-round 
application,  as  opposed  to  the  indifference  naturally  bred  where 
the  first  gaining  of  coal  is  cheap,  and  the  application  of  economies 
in  doing  so  of  less  apparent  immediate  moment. 

Further,  although  the  same  economies  are  open  to  all,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  comparison  in  capacity  for  their 
adoption  and  application  must  be  made  between  a  nation  which 
has  passed  further  onward  in  development  generally,  than  those 
industrially  so  much  younger.  The  latter  will  probably  be  subject 
to  many  other  than  direct  commercial  checks.  Progress  does  not 
wholly  depend  upon  coal.  We  have  gone  through  much  which 
they  have  not  yet  entered  upon,  for  from  our  insular  position  we 
shall  always  possess  many  advantages  which  they  never  can,  and 
for  the  same  reason  be  spared  probably  much  trouble  which  they 
will  have  to  face.  The  younger  may  be  equally  brainy,  but  there  is 
a  good  deal  more  than  brains  necessary  in  the  wide  and  profitable 
appUcation  of  what  their  possessors  can  see  the  advantage  of. 
Suitability  of  soil  is  as  necessary  as  the  right  seed.  Professor 
Jevons  anticipates  this  after  a  fashion,  by  pictining  us  as  developed 
into  more  artistic  workers  in  lighter  bulk.  But  may  we  not  with 
equal  justification  be  anticipated  as  developing  into  more 
economical  producers  and  users  of  bulkier  commercial  commodities 
— which  we  must  feel  so  loth  to  lose  for  the  suggested  alternative? 

But  whilst  thus  taking  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  future  than 
Professor  Jevons,  we  may  express  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
way  in  which  he  looked  at  things,  and  his  grasp  of  true  principles, 
which,  in  spite  of  what  he  thought  at  future  stake  for  his  country, 
would  not  permit  him  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  such 
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curative  nostrums  as  limitation  of  production «  or  the  ii 
of  a  tax  upon  coal.  (The  recent  abolition  of  the  coal  tai  \twiw 
clear  experimental  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  Ttewi  npoe  Iki 
point.)  It  is  gratifying,  too,  that  what  be  did  reoofnmend  for  Ik 
benefit  of  posterity  has  been,  or  is  being,, carried  oul — ^althoogi 
perhaps,  for  a  leas  direct  reason  than  to  make  up  for  less  Tfthdk 
supplies  of  coal  left  for  their  use — viz,,  improved  and  exteDiii 
education,  the  abolition  of  child  and  female  labour  in  unBoifeihk 
directions,  and  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 

I  also  gladly  ally  my  hope  with  bis  of  the  oontinuanoe  of  m 
National,  in  an  Imperial,  prosperity.  The  centre  ol  R#i| 
Empire  must  change  to  follow  the  future  eeat  of  cheapest  pnwr, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  still  remain  the  Brilaib 
Empire.  Upon  the  possibility  of  this,  it  is  eigzuficant  and  oi* 
couraging  to  tind  that  Professor  Flux  in  his  remarlcB  upon  fldh 
stitutes  for  coal,  states  **that  even  the  most  economical  of  koovii 
methods  of  generating  electricity  by  the  use  of  coal  in  this  otwn&i 
fail  to  reacUthe  low  level  of  cost  from  favourably  situated  Wkr 
powers  in  some  other  countries/'  Canada,  which  he  knows  wrf 
and  already  our  most  important  and  promising  colony,  is 
ticularly  blessed  in  regard  to  such  water  powers, 

The   views,  argmnents  and  conclusions  of  Professor  Ji 
most  emphatically   deserve  the   best  attention    of   all  eoocerii 
with  the  economics  of  coal.     They  have  been  the  means  of  \ 
acquisition  and  distribution  of  a  wealth  of  information  abcmi^ 
coal  supplies,  and  the  economies  practicable  in  connectioll 
their  mining  and  use ;  and  it  seems  specially  fitting  that  biB  j 
Mr.  H.  Stanley  Jevons,  who  has  followed  in  his  father*s 
steps,  should  be  Lecturer  on  PoUtical  Economy  at  the  Univensitf ' 
College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  in  Cardiff,  the  chid 
coal  port  of  the  world. 

John  MACArLif 


The  Fundamental  Fallacies  of  Free  Trade.     Four  addresses  oo 
the  logical  groundwork  of  the  free  trade  theory.     By  L. 
Ameby.     (London  :  National  Review  Ofl&oe.     1906.) 

MoDEEN  Protectionists  often  seem  to  consider  the  mttl 
positions  of  Free  Trade  as  impregnable.  But  the  bislarUsi  of  tiie 
South  African  war  does  not  hesitate  to  make  a  frontal  attack  oa 
those  positions.  So  great  courage  is  not  often  associated  with 
so  much  ability.  An  open  enemy,  Mr.  Amery  scoma  to  obtain  \ 
advantage  by  wearing  the  badges  of  Free  Trade-     He  puta  on 
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l^^hole  armour  of  Protectionism,  undeterred  by  its  antique  form 
^^d  the  rust  of  centuries. 

.       •The  wording  of  the  recital  of  the  law  of  1463  regulating  the 
Ittle  of  wool  would,  but  for  the  differences  in  the  language,  do  well 


a  text  for  any  Tariff  Reformer  of  the  present  day  **  (p.  102). 
^It  •There  was  more  sound  knowledge,  I  fancy,  of  national  econ- 
K.raBio8  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  little  finger  than  in  the  skulls  of  all  the 
l^flttbodox  professors  or  Exchequer  theorists  of  these  degenerate  days  " 
t(p.  108). 

k  Mr.  Amery  separates  himself  from  those  Tariff  Beformers  who 
h  "go  out  of  their  way  to  pay  lip  service  to  the  theory  of  Free 
t  Trade/' 

•They  declare  Free  Trade  to  be  ideally  desirable,  though  perhaps 
intpraoticable,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world ;  they  profess  a  vague 
aqnration  for  universal  Free  Trade;  they  deem  Free  Trade  to  be 
right  in  theory,  but  unworkable  in  practice.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
fatal  attitude." 

As  we  miderstand,  the  writer  of  these  and  similar  passages  would 
not  subscribe  to  such  a  confessio  fidei  as  was  made  in  the  Economic 
Journal  by  an  eminent  advocate  of  a  preferential  tariff — one  who 
is  called  by  a  good  judge,  Dr.  Schulze  Gavemitz,  "  der  hervorra- 
gendster  Wissenschafter  unter  Finanz-reformern." 

"The  ordinary  Free  Trade  arguments,''  says  Professor  Ashley, 
"  still  possess  their  pristine  force,  unless  where  adequate  counter- 
balancing considerations  can  be  urged''  {loc.  cit,,  vol.  xiv.,  1904, 
p.  9). 

To  one  approaching  this  subject  impartially,  if  such  a  one  can  be 
imagined,  it  may  appear  that  any  propositions  upon  which  all 
Free  Traders  and  some — and  those  not  the  least  considerable — 
Protectionists  are  agreed,  have  a  good  chance  of  being  true.  But 
it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  here  repeat  the  ordinary 
Free  Trade  arguments.  We  shall  discharge  the  duty  of  a  re- 
viewer by  adverting  only  to  those  passages  in  the  work  under 
review  which  by  their  novelty  and  vigour  seem  especially  cal- 
culated to  affect  the  inquirer's  judgment. 

Of  passages  which  favourably  dispose  the  reader  there  are 
many  which  are  or  may  be  accepted  by  the  Free  Trader.  Those 
which  breathe  a  pure  spirit  of  patriotism  may,  we  trust,  be  in- 
cluded in  this  class.  Nor  is  the  Free  Trader  estopped  from  assent- 
ing to  many  general  principles  which  Mr.  Amery  produces  as  if 
they  were  decisive  in  his  favour. 

•  The  foreign  trade  of  a  country  bears  no  fixed  proportion  what- 
ever to  its  total  r  -«  ^  its  total  prosperity  "  (p.  40). 
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lioD  to  Ibe  exlaii  of  daibo^iig  eoA  c^hafm  pmpmm^  or.  jrA rl 
eftch  oilier."  Nor  m  Ihe  Ftw  Trmder  ooooemed  to  dapiile  thiS  i 
tefiff  may  poidblj  be  eiaployed  »  m  to  "  develop  a  oetteta  m- 
dttrtiy/'  aod  thereby  afeel  '*  ao  eoomioiia  ad£tioii  to  the  iiatioei2 
capital,  tfaai  capital  wfaicli  eooiiatfi  In  ibe  liiing  stall  and  encKU 
o(  Ihe  dibseiM  "  (p«  94).  To  instance  a  feoent  and  3iishoiilatitr 
uttoraaoet  Ftofeesor  Taanig,  in  hia  Pnwdenlial  Addre»  to  tbr 
Amoncan  Eooocranie  Aaaociatlon,  19(H,  on  the  Presmt  Pcmiim 
of  Free  Trade  (December,  1904),  &flSim&  :  — 

"  Whether  pfotectkm  to  young  induatnes  will  or  will  i»i 
good  eflide  ia  nmply  a  queatioo  d  probability/'     Some  of  h» 
reieansbea  have  led  Prof.  Taugsig  to  believe  that  **  cm  tbe  wfac 
flmt  growth  of  manufactures  in  this  country  |tbe  United  Slat 
the  early  jearv  of  tbe  nineteenth  century,  was  adTantageoudy 
tnoted  by  reitrictiona  on  competing  imports." 

Tbeie  general  principles  need  not  give  qb  pause.     The  mb 
when  we  come  to  their  application.     The  reader  may  be  advii 
examine  our  author's  minor  premisses  with  care. 

For  Instance,  let  us  with  Mr.  Ainer^  **  oonaider  a  lomgii 
trade  on  the  part  of  an  industriai  nation,  in  which  U  iin- 
ports  £1,000,000  worth  of  raw  wooJ,  and  eitports  i;  1,000,000 
worth  of  fine  woollen  cloth."  .  .  .  "The  original  £1,000,000  of  wxA 
is  converted  into,  l*?t  uk  nay,  £5.000,000  of  cloth     Of  this,  £1,000,000 
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worth  is  exported  to  pay  for  the  original  raw  material.  .  .  .  Let 
us  next  suppose  the  character  of  the  foreign  trade  in  wool  changed, 
and  let  the  £1,000,000  of  raw  wool  be  purchased  by  the  export  of 
£1,000,000  worth  of  what  are  known  as  *  tops.'  .  .  .  We  have  then 
[on  a  probable  assumption]  £1,000,000  wool  converted  into  1,200,000 
of  tops  "  (pp.  61,  62). 

Whence  Mr.  Amery  infers  *'a  national  loss  of  over  £3,000,000— 
a  decrease  of  £3,000,000  in  the  national  wages  bill — consequent 
on  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  trade.*'  We,  on 
the  contrary,  before  concluding  that  the  last  state  of  that  nation 
was  so  much  worse  than  the  first,  would  require  to  know  what 
had  become  of  the  productive  forces  which  in  the  first  case 
had  produced  the  worth  of  £3,000,000  more  than  the  value 
of  the  "tops  "  exported  and  the  wool  made  up  at  home  in  the 
second  case.  How  do  we  know  that  the  men  and  machinery  had 
not  gradually  turned  to  some  other,  presumably  more  profitable, 
industry?  Looking  without  prepossession  at  this  picture  and 
that,  we  cannot  from  inspection  of  the  surface  be  certain  that 
the  picture  first  looked  at  represented  a  more  desirable  state  of 
things.  But  indeed  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  contrasted 
pictures  adequately  represent  even  the  appearance  and  symptoms 
of  the  actual  case.  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the 
"tops*'  in  this  example  represent  the  part  which  is  played 
by  the  real  articles  in  British  trade  (cf.  Amery,  p.  67),  it  may 
be  well  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  note  on  the  statistics 
of  woollen  industries  which  appeared  last  year  in  the  Economic 
Journal  (vol.  xv.,  p.  590).  It  is  there  shown  that  the  injury 
which  tariff  reformers  had  attributed  to  our  trade  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  imported  **  tops**  for  cloth  is  not  supported  by  the 
complete  statistics.  The  exportation  of  "tops**  is,  rather,  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  forming  an  addition  to  the  previously 
existing  trade. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  as  Mr.  Amery*s  numerous  examples  would 
make  us  believe,  to  determine  from  an  inspection  of  imports  and 
exports  what  is  "the  beneficial  part  **  of  our  trade.  We  borrow 
this  phrase  from  a  seventeenth-century  alarmist  whom  Mr. 
Amery *s  method  recalls  to  our  memory,  the  author  of  Britannia 
Languens.  As  that  author  dwells  lugubriously  on  the  "decays 
in  our  exportations  and  the  beneficial  parts  of  our  trade,"  so 
Mr.  Amery  declares  : — 

"  a  great  part  of  England's  foreign  trade,  I  maintain,  so  far  from 
being  a  benefit  is  a  terrible  drain  upon  our  national  industrial 
vitaUty"  (p.  70). 
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**  Mj  own  conviction  is  that,  if  I  estimmte  our  nataoiial  lMh( 
that  of  our  foreign  trade  to-day  at  £dO0«000.0O0  a  year.  I  M^ 
anything  but  exaggerating  *'  (p.  71). 

The  reader  who  is  alarmed  about  the  quality  of  otir  esp^  tx 
imports  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Bowley's  National  Pfi>ffm  « 
particular  p.  4S,  and  p.  60). 

But  even  if  Britain  is  proved  to  be  l&nguiahing,  there  i 
the  question   whether  she  would  be    restored   by   Mr.  AmflJ  *  | 
recipe.     We  have  not  space  to  reproduce  and  discuas  Lbe 
(p.  78),  in  which  he  recommends  excluding  Oerman  wooDeo  fpadtj 
The  moat  novel  argument  employed  la  that — 

"  we  should  thus  increase  our  demand  for  wool,  and  mx^ctld  ifem  mj 
likely  to  get  it  on  better  terms." 

The  statistical  quantity  as  well  as  the  econonuc  quality  d  \ 
relevant  considerations  should  be  weighed  by  the  impartial  miff 
before  he  consents  to  so  drastic  an  operation  as  impofiing  a  Ud 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  trade.  The  burden  of  proof,  Ibep* 
sumption  against  manipulating  tariffs,  does  not  weigh  mucb  «tii 
Mr.  Amery* 

"*  A  tariff  is  simply  a  means  of  using  the  revenue  in  such  a  i 
as  to  put  pressure  upon  the  people  of  a  country  in  older  to 
them  develop  a  certain  industry  *'  (p,  24). 

Mr.  Amery  enforces  his  reasoning  by  an  appeal  to  bii 
But  economic  history  is  apt  to  prove  a  book  in  which  met 
finds  the  dogmas  which  he  looks  for.  Mr.  Amery  refers  Iff 
69,  98, 100)  to  protected  Germany  as  progressing  in  populatioiii  adJ 
wealth ;  he  is  silent  about  protected  France.  Mr,  G.  On  win  ei* 
tracts  from  the  ''  Industrial  Organisation  *'  of  the  sixteentfa  uii 
seventeenth  centuries  a  very  different  lesson  from  that  which  Mr 
Amery  seeks  in  past  experience.  Another  mgh  authority  oc 
economic  histc^ry^  Mr.  Hewins,  is  not  enthusiastic  about  lbe 
system  which  prevailed  in  the  ages  to  which  Mr.  Amery  loob 
back  admiringly. 

**  That  system/'  says  Mr.  Hewins.  **  appealed  to  the  worst ' 
judiees  of  the  time.  It  meant  that  English  industry  and 
merce  should  he  cramped  and  distorted  by  protective  tariffs  wlyoh 
were  imposed  not  in  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  nor  lo 
supply  the  financial  needs  of  the  Government,  but  in  vempotmo  lo 
the  demands  of  ignorant  and  self-intereeted  cliques  of  maiohaala  aoil 
manufacturers  who  feared  without  reason  the  competition  of  fo 
rivals  "  {Englkh  Trade  and  Finance,  p.  xxxiv.]. 

Again,   Mr.   Amery  finds  confirmation  of  his  doctrines  in 
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history  of  the  woollen  and  the  cotton  induithet.  A  Tory  different 
moral  in  drawn  by  UuakiMon  from  that  history  :  - 

"  Fmm  cotton  I  proceinl  to  woollens,  one  of  our  oldest  manii* 
factuHHi— that  which  has  been  most  nurMd  and  dandled  by  the 
legialature^a  favourite  child,  which,  like  other  favourites,  has. 
I  suspect,  suffered  rather  than  profited  by  being  spoiled 
and  petted  in  rearing;  while  its  younger  brother  of  ootton. 
coming  into  the  world  much  later,  has  thriven  better  by  being 
much  more  left  to  rough  it  and  make  its  own  way  In  liiV* " 
(Huskisson,  Sprrrhm,  vol.  ii..  p.  881). 

Mr.  Aniery  would  incline  the  balance  of  our  judgment  in 
favour  of  I^tection,  not  only  by  adding  weight  on  that  side,  but 
also  by  diminishing  the  weight  of  authority  on  the  other  side 
He  denounces  the  methods  of  general  reasoning  commonly  prac- 
tised by  oconomistH  (p.  88.  et  teq,,  et  poiiim),  while  himself 
employing  freely  the  device*  of  imaginary  islands  (pp.  45.  47,  67). 
His  own  ''abstract  analysis*'  is  contrasted  favourably  with  "the 
shallow  current  assumptions  of  Free  Trade  professors  *'  (p.  71). 
Commenting  on  the  "Free  Trade  argument  as  originally  ex- 
pounded by  Adam  Smith,"  Mr.  Amery  says  :~ 

**  I  wonder  how  msny  of  you  had  realised  before  lu»w  transparent 
and  palpable  is  the  verbiil  fallacy  on  which  it  depends  "  (p.  24). 

"  8o  completely  hypnotised  was  Adam  Smith  by  this  confusion  of 
hiH  own  cresting  with  regani  to  the  meaning  of  capital  that  he 
denied  with  the  most  dogmatic  certitude  the  plainest  facts  of  his 
own  time "   (p.   28). 

"  .\dsm  Smith  was  the  hapless  victim  of  his  own  '  terminological 
inexaiaitutii* '  "  (p.  29) ;  and  "  his  successors  are  every  whit  as  blinded 
by  tlif  mist  of  their  own  sophistry  "  (p.  29). 

"  Fn^e  trade  was  then  (sixty  years  sgo|  as  it  was  in  Adam 
Smith's  time,  seventy  years  In^fon*.  and  is  U>day,  fundamentally 
unsound,  as  a  theonv  It  is  based  upon  aiisumption,  contradicted 
by  all  the  teachings  of  history,  by  the  whole  nsture  of  man.  and 
by  tho  Htructure  of  human  society.  It  in  demonstrated  by  argu- 
nientR  arising  largely  from  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  sometimes  from 
nothing  less  than  sheer  verbal  quibbUng  "  (p.  8). 

Such  language  seems  better  adapted  to  edify  the  faithful  of  the 
Compatriots*  Club  than  to  ^in  new  converts  from  the  educated 
world  outside. 

F.  Y.  Edobworth 
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Britain,  Wake  Up!  By  Tom  Nbill,  Honomrir  Secretary,  Tariff 
Beform  League  (Devonshire  Branch).  With  a  Commen- 
datory Letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain.  (Exeter  :  Basley  and 
Dalgleish:)     Is.  net.     Pp.  3txx,  +  301. 

This  book  is  a  reply  to  England's  Ruin,  hy  A.  M.  S. 
Methuen,  which  wa«  reviewed  in  the  Economic  Journal  for 
September,  1905.  Mr.  Neiil  has  selected  do  less  than  242  pas- 
BBEes  (which  he  describeB  as  ''assertions  *')  from  Mr.  Methiien*« 
book^  and  to  each  of  these  he  has  written  a  reply.  Some  of  these 
** assertions'*  would  certainly  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
many  Free  Traders,  and  Mr,  Neill  has  not  had  much  difficult? 
in  pointing  out  numerous  exaggerations  and  some  contradictions 
in  those  he  has  chosen.  These,  however,  often  appear  more 
glaring  than  they  really  are,  as  the  passages  quoted  are  for  the 
most  part  isolated  sentences,  which  are  criticised  without  suffi- 
cient reference  to  their  context.  In  his  eagerness  to  refute  Mr. 
Methuen  the  author  has  frequently  fallen  into  the  error  of  over- 
stating his  own  case,  and  the  book  contains  many  more  exaggara* 
tions  and  fallacies  than  it  challenges  or  detects.  For  example* 
that  ''  we  have  abandoned  agriculture  "  (p.  209)  is  an  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  that  ''increase  of  our  foreign  investments  spells  gradual 
decay  and  ruin  to  British  manufactiu^,"  &c.,  &c.  (p.  8),  is  a 
fallacy-  Many  such  statements  scattered  throughout  the  book, 
and  equally  wide  of  the  mark^  could  be  quoted-  Nor  is  a  oom- 
parisoD  of  the  brass  workers  of  Berlin  with  the  class  of  unem- 
ployed workers  who  *'  fight  each  other  with  the  madness  of  despair 
to  reach  the  dock  gates"  in  London  (p,  11)  a  very  satisfactory 
way  of  settling  the  relative  positions  of  British  and  German 
wage-earners. 

He  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  the  state  of  the  country 
before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  not  so  bad  as  it  is  some- 
times represented  to  have  been ;  but  he  refuses  to  admit  that  any 
advantages  were  derived  from  the  repeal,  and  appears  t-o  wish 
to  leave  the  impression  that  all  was  well  before  1846,  but  that 
since  that  date  everything  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

In  "Eeply"  No.  45,  on  p.  57,  one  to  which,  judging  from 
his  constant  references  to  it  throughout  the  book,  the  author 
appears  to  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance,  the  incidence  of 
import  duties  is  discussed  at  some  length.  He  is  anxious  to  prove 
that  an  import  duty  is  sometimes  wholly  or  partly  paid  by  the 
producers  of  the  commodities  upon  which  it  is  imposed — a  point 
which  would  probably  be  admitted  by  most  Free  Traders,  and 
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which,  according  to  the  ''  assertion ''  to  which  this  is  a  ''  reply/' 
does  not  appear  to  be  disputed  by  Mr.  Methuen. 

Professor  Edgeworth  is  quoted  on  p.  70,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  book,  as  giving  examples  of  cases  where  the  duty  is  paid  by 
the  producer  and  not  by  the  consumer.  It  is  one  thing,  how- 
eyer,  to  point  out  an  exception  to  a  rule,  but  quite  another  thing 
to  assume,  as  the  author  seems  to  do,  that  the  effect  of  the  duties 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  wishes  to  impose  would  be  of  an  excep- 
iionAl  character.  With  the  object  of  proving  that  Protection 
does  not  raise  prices,  numerous  cases  are  cited  of  a  fall  follow- 
ing the  imposition  of  duties,  and  of  a  rise  taking  place  after 
their  removal.  But  all  these  examples  are  of  little  value  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  were  no  other  causes  at  work  tending 
to  bring  about  a  fall  in  the  one  case  or  a  rise  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Neill  dwells  with  wearisome  reiteration  on  the  injuries 
done  to  our  trade  by  foreign  tariffs;  there  is  a  needlessly  long 
discussion,  extending  to  some  thirty  pages,  of  the  effect  of  the 
sugar  bounties  and  the  Sugar  Convention;  and  we  should  have 
hardly  thought  it  necessary  to  so  constantly  insist  on  the  fact 
that  "we  have  never  had  Free  Trade."  He  justly  complains  of 
the  introduction  into  the  controversy  of  the  personal  element,  but 
his  own  book  is  by  no  means  faultless  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  he  adds  force  to  his  arguments  by  always 
describing  Free  Traders  either  as  **  friends  of  the  foreigner," 
**  Little  Englanders,"  or  **rank  Protectionists." 

The  book,  with  its  excellent  index,  must  have  involved  con- 
siderable labour,  as  the  sources  from  which  Mr.  Neill  has  drawn 
his  information  are  very  numerous;  and  it  should  do  good  as  a 
reminder  to  Free  Traders  of  the  danger  of  overstating  their  case. 
In  the  commendatory  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  Sir  Charles 
FoUett,  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  he  has  not  seen  the  work 
to  which  this  is  a  reply — a  fact  which  perhaps  somewhat  detracts 
from  the  value  of  his  praise. 

Henry  S.  Furniss 

The  Principles  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  By  G.  Abmitagb- 
Smith,  M.A.  Pp.  viii  +  195.  (London:  John  Murray, 
1906.) 

SoMB  twenty  years  ago  F.  A.  Walker  described  ''  the  English 
literature  of  taxation  as  shabby  in  the  extreme,"  and  though  this 
judgment  was  regarded  by  English  economists  as  far  too  sevcxe, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  indicated  a  real  weakness  in  the 
treatment  of  an  important  subject.     Since  that  date  a  good  deal 
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of  special  work  has  been  done,  and  the  scientific  problems  oi  t*ui* 
tion  have  received  more  notice.  None  the  less  have  we  had  to  goto 
America  for  om*  elementary  text-books.  Mr,  Armitage-Smiib  hai 
removed  this  reproach  by  suppljing  the  student  who  wants  a  fiwt 
book  with  a  convenient  manual  which  can  be  used  as  a  Bubstitirte 
for  Plebn  or  Daniels,  and  which  has  the  advaDtage  of  being  k 
closer  touch  with  the  facts  of  English  life  and  adfiitniskntioD. 
The  possibility  of  this  substitution  suggests  a  criticism  of  lb«? 
title  chosen  by  our  author,  for  the  book  is  not  confined  to  questiooift 
of  taxation.  The  opening  chapter  considers  **  the  grounds  aod 
nature  of  public  expenditure/'  national  debts  occupy  Ihe  whole 
of  a  later  one  (chap,  vii) ;  while  the  facts  of  non-tax  reveno** 
are  duly  noted  in  the  accounts  of  British,  Indian,  and  French 
finance.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  taxation  is  but  one  paii  of 
a  larger  subject,  and  that  reference  to  other  financial  matteiB  s 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  explain  any  system  of  taxation. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  discussion  of  the  nature  and  the 
proj3er  modes  of  raising  national  revenue  is  brought  into  conneclioa 
with  national  expenditure  by  showing  that  the  latter  ' '  oonslitnks 
the  demand,*'  which  the  former  must  supply  (p.  3). 

In  dealing  with  the  various  forms  of  taxation  and  the  under- 
lying principles,  the  writer  of  an  introductory  text-book  cannot 
venture  to  introduce  new  theories.  Clear  exposition  and  accurate 
statement  are  his  special  merits,  and  Mr.  Armitage-Smith 
doubted iy  establishes  his  claim  to  the  possession  of  both. 

We  may  notice  the  chapter  on  **  Incidence  of  Taxation" 
particularly  good.  The  author  avoids  the  dogmatism  of  some 
of  the  older  writers,  and  in  a  limited  space  succeeds  in  giving  a 
clear  idea  of  the  most  important  cases  of  the  shifting  of  tax€^ 
from  one  class  to  another*  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  **Thi' 
area  of  taxation  or  degree  of  generality  affects  the  operation  of  a 
tax"  (p.  Ill),  is  a  decided  improvement.  The  account  of  the 
British  **  Death  Duties"  may  also  be  noticed  as  giving  in  very 
small  space  the  essential  features  of  the  system. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  local  taxation,  which  has  long  been 
more  confused  and  irregular  than  the  parallel  system  of  the  central 
government,  and  which  is  certain  to  receive  somewhat  drastic 
treatment  in  a  measure  of  reform.  Here,  too,  Mr,  Armitage- 
Smith  is  judicious  and  well-informed.  He  explains  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  system  of  rates,  and  briefly  noticoa  ibe 
proposals  for  **  betterment  "  and  **  site  value  "  taxation,  the  latler 
of  which,  in  his  judgment,  **  constitutes  at  present  the  oioti 
pressing  and  difficult  of  social  problems  '*  (p.  184). 
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A  very  instmctive  chapter  applies  the  comparative  method. 
The  tax  systems  of  India  and  France  are  taken  as  contrasts  to 
that  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  a  free  trader  our  author 
must  have  felt  some  satisfaction  in  quoting  the  severe  condemna- 
tion of  a  preferential  system  by  the  Indian  Government,  as  well 
as  in  showing  the  unproductive  character  of  a  large  part  of  the 
French  customs  duties,  A  somewhat  fuller  indication  of  the 
chief  differences  in  the  tJiree  financial  systems  would  probably 
be  desirable  as  illustrating  the  general  principle  of  *' relativity," 
which  is  stated  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
beneficial  to  the  student. 

Another  suggestion  may  also  be  made,  viz.,  that  references  to 
books  for  further  use  should  be  placed  at  the  beginning  (or  end) 
of  each  chapter,  as  more  convenient  for  class  work.  Further,  the 
list  of  references  might  well  be  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  (to  give 
instances)  of  Nicholson's  Political  Economy,  vol.  iii.,  Adams's 
Science  of  Finance,  and  Northcote's  Twenty  Years  of  Financial 
Policy.  An  enlarged  **  Table  of  Contents'*  would  be  an  addi- 
tional improvement,  for  which  we  may  look  in  the  next  edition  of 
this  carefully  planned  and  well- written  book. 

C,  F.  Bastablb 


Poundatiom  of  Political  Economy.    By  Williaia  Bell  Bobert- 
soN.     (The  Walter  Soott  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  1905.) 

Mb.  Robertson  has  made  a  careful  study  of  some  of  the 
earlier  English  political  economists.  His  criticisms  are  acute 
and  often  very  just ;  but  he  has  failed  to  realise  the  complete 
revolution  in  the  theory  of  value  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  days  of  J.  8.  Mill,  However  incredible  the  statement  may 
appear,  Mr.  Robertson  appears  not  to  have  beard  of,  or  at  any 
rate  not  to  understand,  the  theory  that  it  is  the  marginal  utility 
which  determines  the  exchange  value  of  commodities.  After 
some  criticisms  of  the  view  that  to  jxissess  exchange  value  a 
commodity  must  have  utiUty  and  be  limited  in  quantity,  Mr. 
Robertson  propounds  his  own  view,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  a  mere  verbal  alteration,  namely,  that  the  commodity  must 
be  jKJssessed  by  someone,  and  desired  by  someone  not  the  pos- 
sessor. Then  his  theory  is  given  in  a  sentence,  with  no  sort 
of  evidence  for  it.  **Thu8  the  more  pronounced  the  presence 
of  the  conditions  of  value — desire  and  possession — in  the  case  of 
any  commodity,  the  more  pronounced  m  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity.    Lei  possession  he  signified  by  P  and  desire  by  T'    '^^-^ 
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rnlue  variei  as  P  D/-^  How  is  '*  possesaioD  '*  measured?  Howb 
'*  desire  *'  meaeured?  Why,  granted  that  the  value  (which  here 
means  exchange  value)  increases  if  ''possession  '*  increases,  and 
inereases  if  ''desire**  increaeee,  should  value  vary  as  the  pro- 
duct  of  these  quantities?  No  reason  of  any  sort  or  kind  why 
thig  should  be  BO  is  even  suggested ;  the  theory  is  stated  as  if  it 
ware  obvious.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  to  write  political 
economy  or  any  other  branch  of  science.  It  is  hardly  surprising; 
a  few  hnee  further  down,  to  find  the  sentence:  "If  utility 
were  the  cause  of  exchange  value,  we  should  expect  value  to  rise 
and  fall  according  to  the  utility.*'  Since  it  is  now  recognised 
that  it  is  not  the  total  otihty  but  the  marginal  utility  which  de- 
termines the  exchange  value,  this  sentence  is  very  disingenuoui 
if  the  author  has  seriously  studied  the  subject  in  its  modem 
development.  But  he  cannot  have  done  this;  why,  then,  does 
he  write  a  ' '  foundation  of  political  economy  "  ?  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  book  is  not  better,  for  it  is  pleasantly  wTitten ;  the 
tone  is  good ;  and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  criticisms 
are  often  acute.  All  this»  however,  cannot  make  up  for  a  failure 
to  comprehend  the  elements  of  the  subject  which  the  author  criti- 
cises. Other  defects  are  that  the  expression  "rate  of  wages'' 
is  used  in  the  inconvenient  sense  of  ratio  of  wages  to  wages  plus 
profits,  in  which  it  was  sometimes  used  by  Ricardo;  that  the 
meaning  of  profits — a  most  difficult  question — is  not  discussed ; 
that  the  nature  and  functions  of  capital  are  also  neglected,  and 
that  no  sufficient  attention  is  paid  t^a  the  general  interdependence 
of  economic  phenomena. 

The  Bank  of  England,     By  W.  E.  Lawsok.     (Beprinted  from 

The  Financial  Times ^  July,  1906.) 

The  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Lawson  has  reprinted  from  The 
Financial  Times  on  the  "History  of  the  Bank  of  England," 
contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting,  we  might  almost  say,  of 
amusing  reading,  with  occasional  very  practical  remarks.  That 
the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  Mr.  Lawson  traces  from 
its  earlieBt  establishment  to  the  present  d^y,  is,  in  some  ways, 
greater  now  than  at  any  previous  period,  is  generally  recognised* 
This  is  not  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  its  influence  in  Lorn* 
bard  Street  is  simultaneously  leas  associated  with  ordinary  methods 
of  banking  than  formerly.  Few  now  must  be  the  survivors  of 
the  period,  now  some  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  when  the  actioQ 
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^'hi  the  Bank  of  England  as  a  dealer  in  discounts  was  bo  powerful 
that  the  days  when  large  masses  of  the  bills  it  had  discounted  fell 
due  and  accordingly  had  to  be  met,  were  recognised  and  watched 
for  by  other  dealers  in  money.  That  the  discounts  are  smaller 
now  there  is  little  doubt.  It  is  now  fully  thirty  years  since  the 
amounts  of  the  bills  discounted  by  the  Bank  of  England  have 
been  published  and  known.  How  little  the  Bank  had  kept  itself 
on  a  level  with  the  business  movements  of  the  time,  even  at  that 
period »  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  bills  discounted 
were  not  even  so  large  then  as  they  had  been  thirty  years  before, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  the  bills  discounted  which  had  been 
38  per  oeot.  of  the  '*  other  securities  ''  at  the  earher,  had  dropped 
to  23  per  cent,  at  the  later  period.  Mr,  Lawson's  remai*ks  on  the 
desirability  of  "  the  reconstruction  of  the  Gold  Reserve  on  work- 
able lines*'  refer  to  the  point  in  the  policy  of  the  Bank  most 
under  notice  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Lawson  has  also  recalled 
the  suggestions  of  the  late  Mr,  Ernest  Seyd  to  a  generation  which 
we  fear  is  entirely  unconscious  of  the  labours  of  fhat  indefatigable 
porker.  Mr.  Seyd  argued  that  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  1844 
.that  the  securities  held  in  the  Issue  Department  should  be 
ed  from  the  custody  of  that  department  as  gold  poured  in, 
and  further  that  when  the  gold  was  withdrawn,  owing  either  to 
a  foreign  or  to  an  internal  demand,  the  securities  should  be 
brought  back  to  fill  up  the  vac^mt  spac^  formerly  occupied  by  the 
sptjcie  up  to  the  limit  of  the  issue  on  securities  allowed  by  the 
Act,  Mn  Seyd  was  never  weary  of  upholding  the  advantages 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  and  of  maintaining  that  this  was  the 
real  intention  of  the  Act  of  1844,  The  wording  of  the  clause  re- 
gulating the  circulation  may  certainly  be  held  to  justify  his  inter- 
pretation. Mr.  Seyd  was  a  very  careful  student  of  our  Bank 
Act,  He  bad  also  a  share  in  suggesting  the  arrangements  on 
which  the  Reichsbank  was  instituted*  but  his  advice,  though 
welcome  in  Berlin,  was  unheeded  in  Threadneedle  Street.  The 
much-debated  clause  in  the  German  Act  permitting  an  extra  issue 
OD  securities  when  this  is  required  by  the  exigencies  of  trade  on 
payment  of  an  extra  charge  to  the  Government,  is  understood  to 
have  followed  his  suggestions. 

To  return  to  our  own  position  in  these  matters,  Mr.  Lawson 
argues  y  in  discussmg  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1844,  that  the 
clause  in  the  Bank  Act.  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  ia  com- 
pelled to  purchase  all  the  standard  gold  bulhon  offered  to  it  at  a 
fixed  price,  should  be  repealed.  The  effect  of  that  clause  is 
oartainly  far  from  being  advantageous  to  the  equable  working  of 
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the  Keserve^  and  in  consequence  of  the  rate  of  dificoun 
by  the  Bank.  It  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that ' 
this  provision  of  the  Act,  convenient  perhaps  in  1844,  but  hirili 
adapted,  without  some  modification,  to  the  present  re^quiremtirti 
of  our  money  market — continually  pressing  on  the  Bank . 
have  been  managed  without  greater  fluctuations  even  than 
have  been.  One  important  part  of  the  duty  of  bankmgl 
commerce  is  to  keep  the  rate  for  discvounta  and  advances  aa 
as  possible,  and  certainly  legislation  could  hardly  have 
devised  which  renders  an  even  rate  more  diflacult  to  maiDl 
than  that  in  force  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  Bui 
must  not  delay  too  long  over  the  changes  in  the  Bank  Act  of  ISM 
which  modern  requirements  of  buBiness  render  advisable.  The 
changes  Mr.  LawBon  proposes  are  fundamental ,  we  will  not  cil 
them  revolutionary.  They  would  certainly  cause  a  complete  il- 
teration ,  not  only  in  the  relations  of  the  Bank  to  the  other  banken 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  the  relations  of  those  baaks  lo 
their  customers.  That  the  general  result  would  be  benefical 
may  well  be  believed,  but  to  imagine  the  Bank  of  England  a  largt* 
holder  of  foreign  bills  as  the  Eeichsbank  and  the  Banks  of 
Belgium  and  Holland  are,  appears  as  unlikely  as  to  think  of  theif 
altering  their  bookkeeping  to  a  decimal  form  of  notation.  Our 
insular  habits  of  thought  hedge  us  in  from  bearing  in  mmi 
that  business  in  other  parts  of  the  world  continually  moves  on 
and  progresses.  It  may  well  bo  doubted  whether  one  in  ten  tboih 
sand  of  the  English  i>eople  who  continually  travel  abroad  hai 
idea  that  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Germany  is  four  ti 
impoi-tant  as  that  of  France,  and  that  in  a  general  way  the 
ties  with  which  those  mines  are  represented  on  the 
Exchanges  of  France  and  Germany  are  eminently  valuable, 
there  as  many  banks  in  London  as  could  be  counted  on  the  finger? 
of  one  hand  who  ever  handle  a  bill  drawn  on  a  foreign  country 
except  to  sell  it,  or  who  know,  for  instance,  that  there  are  tixoefl 
when  it  might  be  advantageous  to  hold  bills  on  New  York,  ia_ 
Berlin,  or  other  foreign  centres,  or,  if  they  know  this,  ever 
of  doing  so?  Yet  those  foreign  banks  we  have  named  habile 
find  in  the  holding  of  bills  on  foreign  countries,  and  especially  ( 
England,  the  means  of  counteracting  foreign  demands  for  buUbn 
while  holding  securities  that  are  eminently  profitable  to 
themselves. 

Mr.  Lawson^s  contrasts  between  the  copious  infoimation  \ 
by  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Eeichsbank  of  Germany  and 
skimpy  details  provided  by  the  Bank  of  England  are  emit 
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true.  The  readers  of  the  Bankers'  Magazine  may  find  the  reports 
of  these  Banks,  and  of  the  Banks  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
regularly  supplied  to  them,  translated,  and  with  all  the  accounts 
brought  into  sterling  money,  but  no  amount  of  comments  on  them 
which  may  be  found  in  that  journal  or  elsewhere  seems  likely 
to  bring  the  English  public  to  be  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
more  copious  publication  of  the  figures  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Bank  of  England  might  be.  When  we  reflect,  however,  on  how 
recent  the  general  publication  of  banking  accounts  has  been,  we 
need  not  wonder  at  this  reticence.  Mr.  Lawson*8  remarks  on 
the  great  advantages  which  the  Bank  of  France  has  given  to  the 
trade  of  its  country  are  perfectly  true.  Equally  great  have  been 
the  advantages  given  by  the  Eeichsbank,  which  in  some  respects 
has  done  more  for  the  unification  and  the  progress  of  Germany 
than  any  other  institution  which  that  country  possesses. 

E,  H.  Inglis  Palgrave 


Glimpses  into  the  Abyss,     By  Mary  Higgs.     (London  :  P.  S. 
King  and  Son.  1906.) 

At  the  bottom  of  society— rather  outside  society  than  part 
of  it — ^Hes  a  class  of  men  and  women  cut  adrift  from  all  the 
associations  of  civilised  life— from  work,  from  homes,  from  abid- 
ing human  relations.  For  the  most  part,  knowledge  as  to  this 
class  has  to  come  through  the  various  institutions  which  provide 
for  it — that  is  to  say,  from  the  accounts  of  those  in  charge  of 
casnal  w^ards,  shelters,  and  common  lodging-honscs.  Mrs,  Higgs 
is  able  to  show  the  homeless  life  from  another  jjoiut  of  view%  and 
to  supplement  the  study  of  the  vagrant  through  the  institutions 
by  knowledge  and  criticism  of  the  institutions  as  they  appear 
to  the  vagrant.  She  has  on  various  occasions  become  a  tramp 
among  tramps,  spending  nights  and  days  in  the  casual  wards 
provided  tor  the  destitute  wanderer  by  the  Poor  Law,  in  women's 
lodging-houses  conducted  for  profit,  in  a  lodging-house  set  up 
by  a  municipal  authority,  and  in  two  philanthropic  shelters. 

The  prevailing  theme  in  nearly  all  these  experiences  is  that 
of  dirt.  In  regard  to  the  common  lodging-houses,  it  reaches  a 
pitch  of  imspeakable  foulness  :— 

"  A  candle  flickering  in  the  next  compartment  revealed  a  huge 
bug  walking  on  the  ceilmg,  which  suddenly  dropped  over  a  neighbour- 
ing bed !  ,  .  ,  I  woke  in  an  hour  or  two,  in  dim  daylight,  to  feel 
ctawlcn.     The  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in  hunting." 

In  the  municipal  lodging-house  and  the  casnal  ward  the  theme 
is  slightly  subdued. 
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"The  floor  was  dirty.  The  top  sheet  of  the  bed  w&e  clean,  the 
bottom  cue  dirty,  and  the  pillows  filthy,  .  ,  .  The  bed  was  flock, 
Bod  was  hot  and  uncomfortable;  it  emelt  stole/ 

"  FerhapB  the  using  of  otherB*  dirty  nightgowns  was  the  most 
revolting  feature  in  our  tramp.  At  neither  workhouse  were  the 
garments  banded  to  us  clean.** 

"  In  the  common  lodging-house  jon  can  wash  your  clothes,  but 
not  youTBelf  (because   the   at^commodatioxi   is   usually  coBfioed  to  a 
sink  in  the  public  kitchen);  in  the  workhouse  tramp  ward  you 
wash  yourself,  but  not  your  clothes," 

Even  in  the  Salvation  Army  shelter,  where  **  the  floor 

beautifully  clean  ,  .  .  .  and  the  promise  of  'good,  clean  bed* 
was  amply  redeemed/'  the  inmates  were  dirty,  and  their  gar- 
ments, worn  day  and  night,  were  **  dirty  and  ragged,  in  almost  all 
cases.*'  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  on  testimony  other  than 
Mrs,  Higgs's,  that  even  philanthropic  shelters  are  not  invariably 
clean  in  their  arrangements. 

This  prevailing  theme  is  worth  dwelling  on,  because  it  typifies 
all  eke  that  has  to  be  said  about  the  homeless  class.  It  is  no  more 
than  one  aspect  of  that  indefinitely  low  standard  of  life  in  which 
the  evil  of  vagrancy  at  bottom  consists-  The  tramp  has  learnt  to 
put  up  with  vermin  as  he  has  learnt  to  put  up  with  insufiScient 
clothing,  uncertain  meals,  and  an  occasional  night  in  the  streets; 
with  the  loss  of  all  healthy  human  relationships;  with  the  de- 
liberate harshnesses  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  instinctive  loath- 
ing of  his  fellow-Greatures.  It  is  the  condemnation  of  nearly 
all  existing  institutions  for  the  homeless  class  that  they  rather 
pander  to  this  loss  of  self-respect  than  do  anything  to  remedy 
it.  The  common  lodging-house  conducted  for  profit  has  to  please 
its  patrons ;  it  is  the  typical  resort  of  those  who  make  a  relatively 
prosperous  living  as  beggars  or  prostitutes.  The  casual  ward  is 
conducted  with  a  view  to  displeasing  its  patrons  ;  to  the  deterrent 
devices  of  Bkilly,  task- work,  and  the  bath  are  added  (in  Mrs. 
Higgs's  experience)  the  cruelties  and  carelessness  of  petty  official* 
dom  working  under  apathetic  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  pity  of 
it  is  that  the  deterrent  devices  of  the  casual  ward  have  failed 
just  as  whipping  fails  with  the  much  whipped  boy ;  they  serve 
only  to  break  the  strength  and  the  spirit  of  the  occasional  decent 
workman,  without  inconveniencing  the  experienced  loafer.  The 
philanthropic  shelter  does,  or  should,  differ  from  the  comnK)n 
lodging-bouse  in  being  uniformly  clean  in  its  arrangements.  It 
sometimes  fails  to  differ  even  in  this  respect ;  it  is  almost  always 
exactly  like  the  common  lodging-house  in  simply  catering  for 
the  physical  needs  of  its  inmates  without  lifting  them  from  their 
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degraded  life.  Mrs.  Higgs  eulogiees  the  absence  of  all  ques- 
tioning  in  the  Salvation  Army  shelter.  Yet  is  it  not  clear  that 
to  provide  for  vagrancy  in  the  mass,  by  the  erection  of  cheap 
or  free  shelters »  without  making  any  corresponding  effort  to  under* 
stand  and,  through  understanding,  rescue  from  vagrancy  the 
individual  men  and  women  of  the  mass,  is  to  facilitate  rather 
than  to  reform  an  evil  mode  of  life?  To  provide  shelter  without 
qti66tion0,  or  otherwise  than  as  an  occasion  for  sympathetic 
individual  help,  is  to  connive  at  all  the  continuing  evil  of  the 
lives  of  the  inmates — ^at  beggary,  drunkenness,  and  desertion  of 
families.  Mrs,  Higga  seems  hardly  to  appreciate  this  point. 
She  has  so  much  entered  into  the  vagrant's  own  point  of  view 
that  she  is  a  little  unthinking  both  in  her  praise  of  such  comfort 
as  she  found  in  the  shelters*  and  in  her  criticism  of  the  harshnesses 
she  endured  in  the  casual  wards. 

Few  people,  indeed,  would  at  this  date  defend  the  casual 
ward  system,  which  neither  deters  the  loafer,  nor  assists  the 
decent  workman.  Most  people,  including  Mrs.  Higgs,  have 
ooma  to  accept  at  least  the  principle  of  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Vagrancy  Committee — the  establishment  of  institutions, 
whether  described  as  labour  colonies  or  not,  in  which,  for  the 
habitual  vagrant,  detention  and  discipline  may  replace  the  futile 
dett^rrence  of  the  casual  ward.  Most  people,  too,  would  agrer 
with  Mts.  Higgs's  emphasis  on  provision  for  migration  as  **a 
new  need  of  the  Industrial  age/'  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  need  can  be  best  met  by  the  institution  of  universal 
relief  stations  through  which  workmen  may  wander  in  search 
of  work  by  the  light  of  their  own  knowledge,  or  by  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  co-ordinated  labour  exchanges  giving  definite  guidance 
as  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Probably  there  will  prove  to  be  room  and  need  for  both  methods. 

Mrs.  Higgs's  revelations  can  hardly  fail  to  hasten  the  reform 
of  the  present  treatment  of  vagrancy.  In  then*  bare  recital  of 
impressions,  marred  only  by  a  comical  superfluity  of  italics  (at 
one  place  Mrs,  Higgs  "* bought  butter''),  they  carry  the  stamp 
of  truth,  and  are  indeed  completely  in  accord  with  other  evidence. 
li  is  only  necessary  to  be  on  guard  against  that  wrong  way  of 
reform  which  would  increase  the  existing  facilities  for  the  home- 
lees  life.  True  reform  lies  in  the  stricter  supervision  of  existing 
facilities,  such  as  common  Imlging-houses,  and  the  provision  of 
avenues  out  of  the  homeless  life,  some  voluntary,  in  the  shape 
of  rescue  homes,  some  compulsory;  in  the  shape  of  detention 
oolozaes.  W.  H.  Bsvbkidob 
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The  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the  Eastland  Company,     EilikU  bj 
Maud  Sellebs.     (Offices  of  the  Boyal   Historical 
1906.) 

Detailed  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  great  tradkig  com- 
paoies  is  essential  for  those  who  wish  to  midarstaiid  Ibe  fisi- 
ciples  and  practices  adopted  by  tha  shrewd  and  cantioiis  mercbftote 
to  whose  successful  efforts  English  commerce  has  owed  so  miidi 
Of  such  knowledge  we,  as  yet,  poseees  too  little.  The  laboanof 
Ehrenberg  and  Dendy,  of  Lingelbach  and  Hitzigratb,  haiv 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  history  and  organtsation  of  ike 
Merchant  Adventurers,  and  we  welcome  this  addition  to  our  scant; 
information  about  their  rivals,  the  Eastland  Merchants.  In  ths 
volume  Miss  Sellers  has  edited  the  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  tlie 
Eastland  Company  from  the  unique  manuscript  now  pcmmmd 
by  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  York,  and  has  transcribed  d- 
tracts  from  the  court  book  of  the  York  Eastland  Company  (16 
1696),  as  well  as  the  charters  of  Henry  IV.  and  Elizat^tb, 
proclamations  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  other  dc 
connected  vrith  the  history  of  the  company.  Gratitude  ta 
to  Miss  Sellers  and  to  the  Koyal  Historical  Society  for 
these  transcripts  for  the  use  of  students.  And  that  gratitt 
is  increased  when  we  discover  with  what  care  the  material 
been  utilised  in  the  introduction.  In  this,  Miss  Sellers 
summarised  information  gleaned  from  various  sides  in  oonoedidl} 
with  the  history  and  decline  of  the  company,  and  has  given  m 
complete  an  analysis  as  to  tempt  the  reader  to  omit  the  acUoli 
transcripts* 

Though  the  company  owed  its  existence  to  a  c  ban  ex 
by  Henry  IV.,  little  is  known  as  to  the  extent  of  its  opermt 
until  after  the  grant  of  a  fresh  charter  in  1579.  Its  object  vf%§ 
to  help  **the  experienced  and  exercised  merchants  in  their  lawful 
and  honest  trade/*  and  to  restrain  those  whose  ignorance  sod 
inefficiency  brought  English  trades  into  disrepute,  and  oocs* 
sioned  international  friction ;  it  thus  anticipated  the  argumenU 
so  frequently  urged  against  interlopers  during  the  seTentceatli 
century.  Throughout  that  period  the  company  was  an  importaot 
commercial  organisation,  exporting  cloth  to  the  Baltic,  and  !!»• 
porting  thence  naval  stores,  After  that  time  the  records  pc^ 
served  at  Y^ork  cease,  and,  with  the  greater  freedom  of  fcradiog 
which  followed  the  He  volution,  the  company,  even  if  it  sturvtved 
in  name,  was  no  longer  a  commercial  force. 

The  seat  of  government  was  in  London,  and  all  lagialatif 
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power  was  vested  in  the  Court  of  AssiBtants  there.  The  merchant h 
had  a  residence  abroad,  first  at  Elbing,  and  later  at  Dantzig. 
Lfocal  courts,  for  purely  administrative  purposes,  were  soon  estab- 
lished with  marked  success  in  such  northern  towns  as  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Hull,  The  interlopers  appaxently  had  sufficient 
influence  in  the  West  to  prevent  the  organisation  of  equally  strong 
branches  in  that  part  of  i\^e  country.  For  many  years  the 
northern  towns  worked  harmoniously  with  the  London  company, 
but  a  good  deal  of  friction  and  jealousy  was  inevitable,  and  of 
this  there  are  many  traces  at  intervals  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  last  the  York  merchants  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  London  company,  and  all  communications 
ceased.  Frequent  complaint  was  made  of  bye-lawB  passed  in 
London  prejudicial  to  local  interests,  and  in  161G  it  was  decided^ 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  admit  representatives  of 
local  courts  to  an  annual  court  in  London.  They  were  to  give 
information  and  to  listen  to  discussion,  but  remained  without 
a  vote. 

In  their  organisation  and  commercial  enterprises  the  East- 
land Merchants  seem  to  resemble  their  rivals,  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers, but  they  never  equalled  them  in  bulk  of  trade,  in 
fKtIitical  importance,  or  in  unpopularity.  Many  of  their  regula- 
tions are  similar  to  the  ancient  laws,  customs,  and  ordinances 
which  Wheeler,  the  Adventurers'  secretary,  collected  in  1608,  and 
which  Dr.  Lingelbach's  recent  edition  has  made  easily  available. 
There  is  a  similar  stint  of  export.  Coloured  cloth  might  be  ex- 
ported without  restriction,  but  the  total  annual  export  of  w^hite 
undressed  cloths  might  not  exceed  two  hundred  pieces.  There  is 
a  similar  prohibition  of  retail  trade,  and  similar  restrictions  are 
found  which  hamper  individual  freedom  in  matters  of  trade  and 
of  conduct.  Similar  penalties  are  imposed  for  late  attendance 
at  meetings,  and  for  ''undecente  speeches  or  words  of  reproach  or 
diBcreditt  (the  master  to  his  apprentice  or  hyred  servante  onely 
excepted)."  Miss  Sellers  lays  considerable  stress  upon  certain 
fundamental  differences  between  the  two  companies.  With  the 
Eastland  merchants  the  seat  of  government  was  in  London,  and 
not  on  the  Continent ;  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  rich  Loudon  merchants,  and  not  in  those  of  a 
general  court  of  the  whole  society.  There  was  no  prohibition  of 
marriage  with  foreigners,  or  of  purchase  of  real  property  abroad, 
while  there  was  an  equality  of  status  and  of  taxation  which  differed 
from  the  practice  of  the  Adventurers  in  such  matters.  Merchants 
frequently  belonged  to  both  companies »  and  occasionally   the 
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two  societiee  co-operated  for  gpecial  purposes.      The  (earo(ba|| 
their  special  privileges  under  the   Commooweallli  f4jmi  < 
them  together  temporarily,  and  joint  rneetiogs  for  the  dkn 
of  their  common  interests  are  mentioned  in  the  mimite  bookj 
Though   these    ceased    with   the   renewal    of    prjvikgea  it 
BestoratioDy  the  practice  continued   of    having    o&tMm 
common  to  both.    The  deputy  of  the  Eastland  MercbAntol 
place  was  usually  governor  of  the  local   fellowship  of 
Adventurers.     This  and  the  similarity  of  interests  may  aoooai ' 
for  the  absence  of  friction  between   the   two   gTBst  cammd 
northern  trade. 

In  addition  to  detailed  regulations  for  the  condoct  of  toil 
at  home  and  abroad,  many  points  of  general  interest  aare  \ 
through  the  volume.  It  must  suffico  to  indicate  one  or 
The  anxiety  of  Stuart  kings  to  keep  up  the  nairy  reoer?9  i 
interesting  illustration  in  the  proclamations  printed  in  Ibe  ip 
pendix*  In  July,  1622,  the  privileges  of  the  Bastland  MordaiBii 
were  confirmed  in  recognition  of  their  services  in  ' '  setting  ^^ 
and  mariners  to  work,'*  and  in  '*  spreading  the  honour  and  iinx 
of  the  kingdom/'  And  the  observance  of  the  earlier  navigatuB 
laws,  which  **of  latter  yeares  have  been  nauch  neglected  folk 
great  prejudice  of  the  navigation  of  our  kingdome/*  was  sCs^^ 
enjoined  (p.  152).  At  a  general  oom-t  held  in  the  tdlowvf 
February  an  order  was  passed  that  no  commodity  of  Ea^oJ 
growth  should  be  imported  '*  other  than  from  the  placee  of  Ibor 
growth »  and  that  in  English  bottomes  onely/'  Inf rtngtsDieot  of 
the  order  entailed  forfeiture  of  one-sixth  of  the  goods  " 

A  royal  proclamation  of  1629  emphasised  once  more  the 
of  using  English  ships.  Fear  of  interlopere  doubtless 
merchants  of  the  Commonwealth  period  to  support  the  navigilioa 
poUcy.  In  1654  the  merchants  of  York  wrote  to  the  Looibo 
court  that  "  there  wilbe  somethings  moved  to  the  parliament  (and 
that  by  noe  meane  ones)  against  the  act  for  navygation/*  and  tbe| 
expressed  their  willingness  to  join  with  them  "for  the 
tenuance  thereof,  if  they  thinke  it  convenyent**  (p.  76).  M»f ' 
Sellers  shows  clearly  that  the  Eastland  Merchants,  after  r^eemng 
many  tokens  of  royal  favour,  were  driven  into  ^ 
exorbitant  demands  of  Charles  I.,  who  regarded 
as  a  convenient  source  of  supply.  They  declined  to  ...Lu.:  .,  :  J  , 
nominee  to  the  privileges  of  their  body^  and  in  1639  tbe] 
refused  a  demand  for  a  loan  of  £100,000.  They  supported 
Parliamentary  party  ^  and  were  affected  by  the  depfeswm  dt} 
trade  during  the  war.     In  common  with  other  privileged  bodieSi 
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they  suffered  from  the  experiments  of  the  Commonwealth  govern* 
mentt  and  shared  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  early  Re- 
storation period.  Private  trading  by  mariners  and  masters  of 
ships  was  carried  on'  to  such  an  excess  as  to  be  considered  **  dan- 
gerous and  inconvenient,"  and  it  became  necessary,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  East  India  Company's  ofiBcials  later,  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
altogtither  (p.  61).  The  practice  was  permitted  of  allowing  young 
men  under  twenty  to  live  in  the  residence  abroad  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  country,  but  this  involved  special  arrangements. 
A  guarantee  was  required  to  ensure  that  they  should  not  take  part 
in  any  commercial  business  (p.  41). 

Miss  Sellers  will,  we  hope,  increase  our  indebtedness,  and 
carry  further  her  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  trading 
oompanies.  There  were  Merchant  Adventurers  at  York,  as  well 
as  Eastland  Merchants,  and  of  these  it  would  be  useful  to  learn 
more.  Is  it  not  possible  for  her  to  expand  the  admirable  account 
of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  York  which  she  drew  up  for 
the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  British  Association  who 
visited  York  last  August? 

Ellen  A.  McAbthdb 


The  Arbiter  in  CounciL     Akontmous.      (London  :  Macmillan. 
1906.)    10^. 

Though  the  author  of  this  work  has  preferred  to  remain 
anonymous,  it  would  do  honour  to  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  publicists.  Kecent  years  have  witnessed  no  lack  of  historical 
and  theoretical  treatises  on  international  law,  discussions  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  and  the  economics  of  war;  but  this 
volume  presents  for  the  first  time  a  systematic,  learned,  and  yet 
readable  survey  of  the  causes,  natiu-e,  and  consequences  of  war^ 
and  of  the  factors  which  seem  likely  to  lead  to  its  diminution  if 
not  to  its  disappearance.  It  is  at  once  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  ideas  and  a  constructive  programme  for  the  statesman  and 
the  diplomatist — the  most  comprehensive  and  thoughtful  plea  for 
poace  on  earth  that  has  appeared  in  our  time. 

The  author  presents  his  material  through  the  medium  of  a 
symposium,  a  plan  which  allows  of  a  more  colloquial  treatment 
of  his  theme  than  is  usual  in  dealing  with  such  subjects ;  but  the 
various  types  are  clearly  conceived  and  well  sustained,  and  the 
oonferenoe  is  called  and  presided  over  by  the  Arbiter,  whose 
mellow  wisdom  irradiates  the  discussion,  and  calls  forth  the  best 
that  his  guests  have  to  ofifer.    The  symposium  lasts  for  seven 
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days,  on  each  of  which  a  separate  aspect  of  tbe  problem  cf«r| 
is  coosidered  with  the  aid  of  an  essay  prepared  bj  one  or 
of  the  members.     On  the  first  day,  which  is  devoted  to  i 
eideration  of  the  cauees  and  consequeneed  of  war^  Uie 
is  that  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases  war  Wires  ft 
of  evU  to  both  parties,  and  we  are  reminded  that  tbeeoQi 
Canada  was  outweighed  by  the  consequent  loss  of  the 
colonies.     Some  critics  will  feel  that  the  a  -  of  the 

of  war  here  offered  omits  cctrtain  more  re^„.„..,r   motav^i, 
that  the  credit  side  of  the  balance-sheet  is  frained  in  a 
grudging  spirit ;  but  it  should  be  carefully  weighed  by  thoae  vtes 
blood  is  hable  to  be  heated  by  a  Press  campaign  or  a  dipknas 
crisis. 

The  more  strictly  controversial  topics   having  been  inpm^ 
of  at  the  first  sitting »  the  conference   proceeds   to  ^img«  ik 
changes  in  modern  warfare,  and  to  estimate  the  degree  in  wU 
such  changes  have  diminished  or  enhanced  the  evils  and  safct* 
ings  inseparable  from  war.    Beaders  of  Oman  and  Bloch  will  td 
not  a  little  that  is  familiar ;  but  a  great  deal  of  addition^ 
mation  is  collected,  and   the  author   shows    caknly   but 
decisively  why  a  successful  invasion  of  England  must  be 
as  impossible.     The  third  day  is  devoted  to  the  disappearmiK 
private  war,  the  almost  universal  extinction  of  the  duel,  and 
growing  distaste  for  cruelty  to  man  and  beast.     These  cbeeri 
omens  lead  the  conference  to  the  belief   that   war   itself 
disappear,  and  on  the  following  days  the  two  chief  instnunen^ 
by  which  such  a  consummation  is  likely  to  be  reached  are  c*r^ 
fully  examined.     These  chapters,  dealing  with  the  fedemtion  fit 
the  world  and  the  growth  of  arbitration,  form  the  kernel  of 
book»  and  are  of  extraordinary  interest.     The  mediaeval  coi 
tion  of  a  Christian  Republic  under  the  dual  headship  of  Pope 
Emperor  was  never  more  than  a  glorious  dream,  and, 
formed  a  potent  stimulus  to  aggression  in  the  Crosades ;  but  ii 
least  familiarised  the  world  with  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  Chri&l 
civilisation*  and  the   thinkers   of    later    ages    arc    its    spirii 
children.    Of  these  bold  prophets  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Pi 
Saint  Pierre,  Kant,  Bentham,  and  others,  we  are  offered  fi 
length  portraits,  while  the  Great  Plan  of  Henry  IV.  of 
is  vindicated  against  historical  scepticism,  and  displayed  for 
first  time  in  English  in  all  its  audacious  grandeur,      A  Holy 
ance,    with    coercive    power    in  reserve,  would  bring  its 
dangers  to  liberty  and  therefore  to  peace,  and  would  be  ooDc. 
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fronted  at  the  outset  by  the  difficult  question  as  to  its  attitude 
towards  the  more  controversial  aspects  of  the  stattis  quo ;  but  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  best  minds  of  modem  times  towards  a 
practical  recognition  of  the  unity  of  civilised  mankind  is  a  strik- 
ing and  hopeful  phenomenon,  in  no  way  interfering  with  the 
demands  of  a  healthy  and  legitimate  nationalism.  The  form  in 
which  this  conviction  mofet  naturally  and  usefully  expresses  itself 
is  the  creation  of  an  international  tribunal;  and  the  council 
listens  to  an  essay  on  the  evolution  of  successive  methods  of 
arbitration,  culminating  in  the  work  of  the  Hague  Conference. 

The  closing  sessions  of  the  conference  are  devoted  to  the 
Political  Economy  of  War  and  to  the  chequered  fortunes  of 
historical  Christianity  as  a  peacemaker.  It  was  not  till  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  economic  folly  of 
war  was  fully  exposed  by  Adam  Smith,  Turgot,  and  Necker,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  experts  is  even  now  only  partially  assimilated 
by  the  people  at  large.  The  slowness  of  their  conversion  is,  of 
course,  due  chiefly  to  the  complexity  of  the  psychological  pro- 
cesses from  which  a  war  arises,  but  in  part  also  to  the  factitious 
stimulus  given  to  the  labour  market  while  a  struggle  is  in 
progress.  When  peace  is  restored  an  augmented  quantity  of 
labour  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  a  greatly  diminished  store  of 
capital,  and  intense  suffering  is  inevitable.  That  the  evil  effects 
of  war  are  needlessly  increased  by  vicious  finance  is  shown  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  English 
Government  in  the  great  war  with  France  and  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  the  lesson  is  drawn  from  Pitt's  costly  blunders  that  as 
large  a  part  of  the  outlay  as  possible  should  be  met  by  taxation, 
even  at  the  price  of  temporary  hardship,  and  as  little  as  possible 
by  borrowing.  In  a  chapter  brimming  over  with  suggestion  it  is 
impossible  to  refer  to  every  aspect  of  an  argument  which  depends 
for  its  power  on  its  completeness ;  but  the  discussion  of  credit  as 
a  factor  in  national  defence  and  of  economy  as  a  method  of 
national  insurance  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time,  and 
exhibits  the  author's  faculty  of  clear  thinking  and  apt  illustration 
in  a  striking  degree.  G.  P.  GoocH 


Building  Societies.    By  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  C.B.     (P.  S. 
King  and  Sons,  Westminster,  1906.    Price  Is.  net.    Pp.  160.) 

The  raison  d'etre  of  this  work  is  found  in  the  need  of  a  **  brief 
popular  treatise  on  building  societies,"  developing  their  social 
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value  and  advocating  their  right  extension,  for  the  benefit 
only  of  actual  members,  but  of  the  general  public  as  welL  The 
work  would  appear,  indeed,  more  suited  for  these  purpoeee  thuj 
for  those  of  the  student,  Boughly,  it  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts — treating  these  institutions  from  the  ideal,  the  hislonc^. 
and  the  practical  standpoints— and  a  conclusion.  Rightly  ar 
wrongly,  the  author  starts  with  the  former,  and  devotes  the  lirsl 
two  chapters  to  the  possibilities  of  these  institations,  as  aocul 
agents  and  means  o£  thrift,  with  a  warning  against  the  more  thac 
proportional  evil  of  abuses.  Chapters  HI.  and  IV.  deal  with  the 
building  society  in  history  from  1836  to  1874,  and  its  preaeut 
legal  position,  but  it  might  have  been  well  to  make  tbe  Act  U 
1894  the  dividing  line  between  these  chapters.  Chapter  \\,  on 
the  society  as  a  matter  of  business  ^  is  perhaps  somewhat  trite  aol 
commonplace.  To  the  actual  or  prospective  investor,  boweTer, 
the  clearness  of  this  section  wUl  be  valuable ;  whilst  Chapter  VL^^ 
the  best  of  the  book,  will  have  a  general  and  even  scjentific  to^^ 
terest,  thanks  to  the  able  narration  and  statistical  illostratioo  of 
'*  the  society  in  peril.'*  The  concluding  chapter  deBcrtbes  ftrtiiUr 
foreign  and  colonial  undertakings,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
in  the  future. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  strikes  one  at  times 
fective,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  lack  of  force  almost  degenenitiQf 
into  triteness.  But  it  gives  the  information  the  practical  invdior 
requires,  and  it  is  easy  to  get  a  general  idea  from  it,  whibt 
makes  little  demand  on  the  brain  and  is  the  sort  of  book  that 
can  be  read  in  odd  moments.  It  is  commonplace,  perhaps,  aiid 
attains  at  best  a  respectable  mediocrity,  but  to  many  it  will  oo 
doubt  possess  a  '*  marginal  utility**  equal  to  that  of  the  shiUmg 
which  is  asked  for  it. 

K.  B.   Dearlb 


The  Principles  of  Wealth  and  Welfare  (Economtc^  for  ff]( 
Schools).  By  Charles  Lee  Baper,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina,  (Uew  Xorit: 
Macmillan  Co, ;  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co,,  1906.) 

An  attempt  to  produce  a  text-book  and,  at   the  same  time,' 
formulate  an   ideal  system  of  economic  life   will    perhaps  b^J 
describe  this  book.     The  Utopia,  indeed,  appears  to  be  of  that) 
unpractical  type  that  springs,  like   Minerva,  fully  armed  tod 
fully  clad  from  the  brain  of  an  amateur  possessing  more  £eal 
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for  n*form  than  knowlrdgt*  of  his  subjoct.  What  Mr.  Raper  pro- 
|M)iM*4  iri  that  in  the  {mMluction  of  a  c«>iiimunity  every  agent  shall 
rrrrivi*  thf  exact  |t(>rtion  that  it  |)nNluc4*s,  and  no  niore.  How 
tliJH,  in  itfk'lf  moHt  desirable  end  is  to  be  achieved,  we  are  not 
told,  and  our  author  d<M«  not  ap|M*ar  to  bc<*  how  incompatible 
with  his  id<*al  is  his  statement  that  the  reward  of  each  of  these 
a^4*ntH  de|M*nds  upon  the  conditions  of  demand  and  supply. 
I\*rh»|»  the  author's  atti*mpt  to  write  an  economic  t4*xt-book  in 
the  light  of  his  particular  ethical  and  social  ideal  was  bound  to 
cauM*  such  ap|Mirent  inconsistencies.  Be  that  as  it  may.  he  prob- 
ably did  not  intend  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  pure  economics, 
but  t4)  utilise  the  fuller  scope  albwed  to  him  by  his  title  of 
"  wi*alth  and  welfare.'* 

If.  howt*ver,  it  is  not  altogether  a  suitable  text-book  for  the 
study  of  economics,  its  good  qualities,  and  even  some  of  its  very 
faults,  rendrr  it  by  no  means  undesirable  for  use  as  a  preliminary 
to  such  a  study.  The  clear  and,  on  the  whole,  lucid  style,  the 
long  and  easy  explanations,  even  the  childishly  simple  diagrams, 
an\  coiisiderc'd  in  this  light,  most  commendable.  Even  the  way 
in  which  he  repeats,  time  after  time,  like  the  chorus  of  a  song, 
the  statement  that  the  actual  productiveness  of  an  agent  is  due 
to  the  quantity  and  efficiency  of  other  agents,  will  serve  to  fix 
this  im|K)rtant  txonomic  fact  in  the  reader's  mind.  In  short,  the 
author  descrilH*s  i*conomic8,  somewhat  after  I^fessor  Marshall, 
as  "n  study  of  the  forc4*s  involvcnl  in  the  making  of  a  living*'; 
and  his  work,  which  is.  to  a  large  extent,  an  account  of  the  actual 
organisation  of  biisinrss  life,  will,  thanks  to  its  lucidity  and  ease, 
pn)vidr  a  iiit4'ful  first  reading,  sufficient  for  the  capacity  of  high 
schoolH.  and  by  no  means  um*Ic*ss  to  even  older  beginners.  Not 
that  it  is  an  idi*al  Inrnk  even  in  this  n»speot,  whilst  as  an  economic 
text -book  pun*  and  simple  it  possc^sites  grave  defects.  Probably, 
though  out  of  date  as  to  facts.  Mrs.  Fawcett's  little  work  will, 
as  n*gards  form  and  method,  remain  the  ideal  for  all  time.  But 
Mr.  Ha|^T  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  Rome  portions  of 
the  subject  are  treated  inadequately.  As  regards  one  or  two  con- 
troversial points,  his  treatment  is  at  once  shalk)w  and  doctrinaire, 
whilst  vain  repetitions  involve  much  "unproductive  consump- 
tion "  of  useful  space.  Nor  is  the  work  free  from  such  errors 
as  the  confusion  of.  or  at  least  failure  to,  distinguish  clearly 
between,  the*  productive  power  that  is.  and  that  which  is  not.  in- 
h«Tent.  Even,  therefore,  as  a  preliminary  course  to  the  study 
of  economics,  the  book  should  merely  be  read  without  being  leamt. 
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whilBt,  as  a  text* book  of  economics,  its  defects  are  still  mom 
sehouB. 

N.  B-  Dbable 


The  Intematianal  Position  of  Japan  as  a  Great  Power.  By 
S,  G.  H18HIDA.  New  York,  1905.  (VoL  xxiv.  No.  3  d 
Studies  in  History,  Economics,  lic.     Edited  by  tlie  Faculty 

of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University.) 

This  is  the  second  instance  in  which  the  UniTersity  of  Colum- 
bia has  published  the  work  of  a  Japanese  scholar  on  the  history 
of  Japan.  Dr.  Hisbida  does  not  by  any  means  confine  himself  to 
economic  relations ;  but  in  many  parts  of  his  work  he  has  the 
same  facts  to  relate  as  his  precursor.  Dr.  Kinosita.  In  the  matter 
of  bibliographical  information  the  later  writer  will  be  found  more 
useful;  but  there  are  some  serious  omissions  from  his  list.  The 
works  of  Yokoi,  the  moat  recent  economic  historian  of  Japan, 
should  have  been  cited ;  and  by  an  oversight  the  Kaikoku  Shimatsu 
of  Shimada,  though  quoted  in  the  footnotes,  does  not  appear  in 
the  bibUography.  Dr.  Hisbida  is  more  of  a  historian,  and  less 
of  an  economist  J  than  Dr.  Kinosita.  Dr.  Hisbida  is,  therefore, 
more  useful  for  the  beginnings  of  Japanese  foreign  policy,  while 
Dr.  Kinosita  is  a  better  critic  of  the  most  recent  commercial 
statistics.  Dr.  Hisbida  errs  in  some  places  from  patriotic  bias. 
He  begins  by  arguing  that  Japan's  policy  towards  Korea  has  b^n 
altruistic ;  but  in  the  end  he  has  to  admit  the  reality  and  value 
of  the  protectorate  which  Japan  has  secured  under  the  Korean 
treaties  of  1904.  Wc  cannot,  therefore,  admit  his  generalisation 
that  the  aim  of  Japan  is  "  to  preserve  in  the  Orient  the  national 
status  of  those  of  her  sister  Asiatic  nations  which  are  not  yet 
subjugated  by  foreign  powers/'  This,  no  doubts  is  the  policy 
of  Japan  with  regard  to  China  and  Siam ;  but  it  is  far  from 
representing  the  views,  explicable  and  legitimate  enough,  which 
are  expressed  in  the  Korean  treaties.  The  growth  of  Japanese 
interests  in  Siam  is  duly  recorded  by  Dr.  Hisbida,  We  could  wish 
that,  on  this  subject,  he  had  gone  into  further  details;  for  there 
is  no  side  of  Japanese  policy  in  which  the  West  is  more  interested 
at  the  present  time.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  dignified 
moderation  with  which  Dr.  Hisbida  speaks  of  the  Eusso- Japanese 
war  and  its  results.  This  is  one  of  the  matters  in  which  the  West 
might  profitably  imitate  the  East. 

H.  W,  C,  Davis 
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Le   Capitalisme  dans    le    Monde  Antique,    Par    G.    Salvioli. 
Traduit  par  A.  Bonnet.     (Paris  :  Giard  et  Brifere.     1906.) 

Professor  Salvioli  is  essentially  a  controversialist.  In  char- 
acter, though  not  in  style,  this  monograph  reminds  us  of  La  Giii 
Antique  ;  it  is  a  protest  against  that  **  modernity,*'  which  discovers 
in  the  ancient  world  the  economic  problems  of  the  present  day. 
From  Marquardt  and  Mommsen  downwards  the  students  of 
ancient  history  have  supposed  that  the  capitalist  became  the 
bane  of  Boman  and  Italian  society  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Kepublic.  They  have  tacitly  assumed  that  the  period  of  Geldwirth- 
schaft  had  already  begun  in  the  time  of  Crassus  and  of  Atticus ; 
and  they  have  found  the  causes  of  economic  decay  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  slave  labour  by  the  capitalist.  The  object  of  Professor 
Salvioli  is  to  show  that  Naturwirthschaft  remained  predominant 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  He  thinks  that  the 
importance  of  latifundia  and  slave-factories  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. This  contention  is  not  altogether  new.  Ciccotti  and 
other  writers  have  demonstrated  that  the  free  craftsman  held 
his  own  against  slave-competition,  and  that  the  skilled  labour 
of  the  Empire  never  fell  into  the  bondage  of  capital.  Pro- 
fessor Salvioli,  however,  subjects  all  the  operations  of  the 
Boman  capitalist  to  a  searching  analysis ;  and  in  particular  attacks 
the  question  of  the  latifundium.  He  denies  that  latifundia  were 
as  common  as  other  students  have  assumed ;  he  maintains  that 
his  predecessors  have  generalised  too  hastily  from  the  cases  of 
Africa  and  Southern  Italy.  Even  the  original  authorities  give  a 
misleading  impression  ;  for  it  was  the  natural  tendency  of  Romans 
to  suppose  that  the  economic  system  which  they  saw  in  Latium 
and  the  Campagna  was  universal  throughout  Italy.  The  fact 
was  that  a  latifundium  could  only  be  worked  as  a  commercial 
speculation  under  conditions  which  were  realised  in  very  few 
localities.  The  cost  of  land-transport  was  so  heavy  that  it  was 
never  worth  while  to  produce  com  and  other  agricultural  commo- 
dities for  the  market,  unless  there  was  a  large  town  close  at  hand 
or  unless  there  was  easy  access  to  the  sea.  In  the  ordinary 
Italian  municipia  there  was  but  a  small  demand  for  food-stuffs ; 
the  ordinary  burgher  was  also  a  farmer  who  normally  expected 
that  his  own  land  would  supply  him  with  the  necessities  of  daily 
life.  No  doubt  the  latifundia  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
were  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  small  farmers  who  had 
catered  for  the  Roman  market  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
But  even  the  latifundia  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  com 
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branches  of  outer  clothing  and  in  women's  uoderltneD  lbafir> 
tion  in  methods  of  production  is  much  greater.  In  ercgry  ikpcv 
ment,  however,  there  is  constant  fluctuation.  The  uiTeQlkiQl 
an  improved  machme  may  bring  into  the  factory  work  hr 
performed  in  the  worker's  home;  on  the  other  hand,  rbe  i^ 
opment  of  electricity  may,  as  some  writers  think  pmhable, 
a  tiny  motor  to  work  every  homeworker's  se\\*ing  luacbine, 
80  vastly  extend  the  sphere  of  homework.  At  present,  u)L 
Affcalion  justly  observes,  **home  work,  or  at  least  an  importu^ 
fraction  of  that  industry,  is  in  the  singular  position  nf  adj  ut- 
viving,  thanks  to  its  eviJs.  Low  pay  and  long  working  boooiR 
among  the  chief  csonditions  of  its  existence/* 

Among  ourselves  the  factory  is  spread  ingr  pretty  rapidJt. 
upwards  and  downwards,  as  far  as  dressmaking  and 
are  concernedj  encroaching,  on  the  one  hand,  U(ion  the 
of  the  private  dressmaker,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  that  d 
underpaid  homeworker.  Among  Englishwomen  tb  '  ^  '  M 
prejudice  against  machine-made  underclothing  has  1  ,  iFed< 
and  any  impartial  person  must  admit  that  the  beat  machiiie-iu^ 
English  underwear  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  hand -mode  Kctgbi 
underwear,  while  both  are  generally  inferior  in  cut  aod  deRp 
to  similar  French  garments.  These  last,  however,  are  ibooi 
invariably  hand-made.  In  France  the  preference  for  hand-o^ 
underclothing  is  as  strong  as  ever,  wherefore,  as  M*  Aft&tidD  n- 
ports,  **the  manufacture  of  women's  underlinen  remiios 
France  generally  confined  to  homework  and  workrtxmis. 
factory  scarcely  trenches  upon  this  province,  on  accoimt  of  \ 
quirements  of  feminine  custom,  which  demands  undc 
sewn  exclusively  by  band.  The  large  shops  in  Paris  refose, 
out  examination,  to  admit  into  their  departmr  -  hite 
stitched  by  machine — the  only  variety  which  a  i  ooaU 

fitably  produce.    It  is  true  that  at  St.  Omer  and  at  Argenl 
home-worker&  make  women's  underclothing  by  t        '  Upt 

goods  are  of  a  very  cheap  kind,  bought  by  the  ]  ^,jn 

paid  for  at  deplorable  rates.**     M,  Aftalion  doea  not  touch 
the  question  whether  the  garments  sold  in    the    Paris  si 
at  prices  little,  if  at  all,  higher  than  those  of  machtne-inaile  i 
ments  in  London — are  produced  to  any  great  extent  in  cont 
or  prisons.     This  is  currently  reported  to  be  the  case ;  and, 
is  so,  the   machine-made  product  is  ix)ssibly    kupt    out  of 
market  by  an  artificially  cheap  competition. 

One  curious  and  sinister  development  of  American  inotic 
is  mentioned  in  the  analysis  of  the  boot  trade.     The   Vt 
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Shoe  Machinery  Company  refuses  to  sell  its  most  valuable 
machines,  and  only  hires  them  out  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum 
and  a  percentage  upon  the  work  performed  as  indicated  by  a 
mechanical  reckoner.  **  To  buy  or  hire  a  single  set  of  the  forty 
machines  belonging  to  the  Goodyear  series  requires  an  immediate 
outlay  of  more  than  £1,600  (40,000  francs).  A  large  factory 
would  want  several  sets."  This  method  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  wholesale  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes,  but 
has  hardly  yet  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  general  reader,  and 
may  well  furnish  food  for  his  reflections. 

The  whole  volume  is  full  of  interesting  detail,  and  its  style 
is  marked  by  that  agreeable  lucidity  and  readableness  which 
we  have  learned  to  expect  even  in  the  writings  of  the  scientific 
specialist,  when  he  happens  to  be  French. 

Clementina  Black 


La  Grice  Actuelle  au  point  de  vue  Economique  et  Financier,     By 
Edmond  Th6ry.     (Paris  :  Economisie  Europien.     Pp.  222.) 

The  need  of  a  work  dealing  with  the  economic  and  financial 
situation  of  Greece  was  much  felt  by  all  the  foreigners  interested 
in  that  country.  Since  Leconte's  Tableau  Economique  de  la 
Grice  (1847)  no  such  work  was  ever  published.  It  is  true  that 
much  valuable  information  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  English 
oflScial  reports,  mainly  those  of  Sir  E.  F.  Law  and  Mr.  H.  P. 
Harvey,  as  well  as  from  the  French  Livre  Jaune  of  1898  (Arrange- 
ment  financier  avec  la  Grice),  But  these  documents  did  not  aim 
at  giving  a  full  account  of  the  situation,  and  by  reason  of  their 
official  nature,  tended  more  towards  indicating  than  treating  many 
questions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Greek  official  documents  are  comparatively 
scarce,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  quarterly  publications  on 
trade,  are  issued  only  in  Greek.  Consequently,  they  are  of  little 
use  to  the  foreigner. 

M.  Th^ry  has  made  good  use  of  all  the  information  he  could 
derive  from  published  material,  both  Greek  and  foreign.  He  was 
also  able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greek  Government,  the 
French  diplomatic  and  consular  officials,  the  Greek  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions,  to  collect  and  group  together  valuable 
information  and  many  statistic  data  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  This  renders  his  book  very  precious,  and  the  skill  he  dis- 
played in  marshalling  bis  facts  makef*  "  acceptable. 
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Indeed,  one  would  be  amazed  when  campating  iboniQk4J 
tained  with  the  quickness  with  which    La  Gr^ce  AeUdk 
written,  if  one  did  not  take  into  accoant  M.  Th^'n 
w^orks* 

The  author,  who,  I  need  not  add«  is  the  editor  of  Iho  Ec 
Eufopeeny  is  well  known  by  many  a  sirailar  contributiailj 
finances  of  Italy,  Brazil,  Koumania,  Bulgaria,  ilx.     It  is 
necessary  to  dwell  again  on  the  ability  he  displays  in 
with  figures  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  explains  tbei 
complicated  questions.     That  gift  of  clearness  is  particalarij ; 
cious  in  works  of  this  kind,  as  the  writer  has  to  give  to  the 
in  a  short  sketch,  a  clear  notion  of  countries,  iBetitutioDii  v 
financial  problems  he  might  never  have  beard  before* 

La  Grkce  Actuelle  is  divided  in  two  main  parts  :  to  tfacM 
the  author  deals  with  the  Greek  public  debt,  in  the  s&eooik 
compares  the  economic  situation  of  Greece  in  1896  to  thalof  19N. 

Speaking  of  the  Greek  debt  he  indicates  the  facts  thit  U 
to  the  financial  arrangement  of  1898,  and  exjxises  the  neiulti^ 
this  arrangement.  According  to  it  the  bondholders,  besitex^ 
ceiving  43  per  cent,  and  32  per  cent,  of  their  original  Wisfa^ 
were  to  benefit :  (a)  from  the  increase  of  certain  revenues  iffe^ 
to  the  debt;  (b)  from  the  fall  of  the  exchange;  (c)  Irom  it 
addition  to  the  interest  of  the  redeemed  bonds. 

The  revenue  affected  to  the  debt  were,  the  author  poiolsoi 
(p.  64),  happily  chosen,  as  they  were  the  only  Greek  ravGOMl 
that  were  likely  to  increase  speedily ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  W 
of  the  exchange  was  to  be  promoted  by  the  obligation  whjc^  to 
Greek  Government  undertook  to  withdraw  front  the  ciicalitMB 
2,0W,000  dr.  per  annum.  Lastly,  care  was  taken  to  organwii 
important  sinking  fund. 

The  result  of  the  arrangement  for  the  bondholders  may  b< 
judged  from  the  following  table  : — 

AvBEAGB  Value  of  ths  Greek  Bonds  ik  ths  Mabkkts  of  Pabib  ajtd 


IxMuia. 

itm. 

1901. 

Vim&Gft. 

„- 

1887,  4  per  oent 

1881. 5  „ 

1884. 6  „ 
1889,  4 
1890»  6        .. 
1893,  fundiiig 

148,75 
144,36 
144,35 
117,25 
136,66 
140 

241,85 
240,35 
237,25 
186,80 
281,80 
228,40 

OS^IO 
96 

60.56 
94,76 

8s,ia 

61 

66 
61 

m 

m 

m 
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According  to  the  arrangement  of  1898  the  average  exchange 
for  100  francs  gold  was  estimated  at  165  drachmas  paper ;  in  1904 
it  stood  about  138;  since  then  it  has  fallen  as  low  as  110;  in 
consequence,  the  position  of  the  bondholder  has  undergone  a  new 
improvement. 

So  far  for  the  public  debt.  The  improvement  of  the  Govern- 
ment's finances  is  testified  to  by  the  following  table,  giving  a 
comparison  of  the  revenue  in  the  years  1896  and  1903. 


1896. 

1908. 

Difference  for  1908. 

Direct  taxes 

18,646,100 

34,432,600 

17,128,600 

12,094,600 

4,146,600 

1,042,100 

1,489,400 

8,061,900 

19,322,600 

46,206,900 

19,168,700 

16,279,300 

6,992,000 

888,600 

2,840,000 

6,702,200 

+  776,400  dr. 

+  10,744,400  „ 

+  2.030,200  „ 

+  3,184,700  „ 

+  1,846,400  „ 

-163,600,, 

+  794,600  „ 

-1,349,700,, 

Daties  and  excise    

Stamps  and  daes 

Monopolies   

State  property 

Sale  of  State  property    

Repayments  and  dedactions 
Snndries    

Totals  

96,931,700 

114,834,300 

+  17.902,600  dr. 

Thus  in  seven  years  there  was  an  increase  of  17,902,600  dr. 
in  the  public  revenue,  and  this  is  the  more  noteworthy  as,  with 
the  exception  of  an  increase  of  the  tobacco  duty,  neither  new 
taxes  were  voted  nor  the  old  ones  increased,  and  that  during  this 
period  of  seven  years  many  Greek  provinces  suffered  heavily  from 
the  Greco-Turkish  war  of  1897. 

After  having  examined  the  financial  condition  of  the  State, 
M.  Th^ry  undertakes  the  study  of  the  economic  situation  of  the 
country  in  general.  This  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  surveying 
the  progress  made  by  Greece  in  the  different  branches  of  pro- 
duction and  commerce,  and  in  this  respect  his  work  agrees  in 
many  points  with  Mr.  Harvey's  report  on  **  The  Economic  Pro- 
gress of  Greece  During  the  Last  Decade  (1892-1902)." 

Broadly  speaking,  M.  Th^ry's  survey  constitutes  a  record  of 
progress. 

In  many  branches  the  progress  has  been  most  remarkable. 
For  instance,  in  1896  the  mercantile  marine  of  Greece  was  com- 
posed of  107  steam  vessels,  representing  a  net  tonnage  of  88,968 
tons ;  in  1904  the  Greek  flag  was  flying  on  201  steamers,  with 
214,841  tons.  Again,  in  1896  the  Greek  railways  covered  949 
kilometres  with  8,091,000  dr.  gross  receipts,  while  in  1904  they 
covered    1,340    kilometres,    and    their    receipts    amounted    to 
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12,471,600  dr.     Moreover,  the  percentage  of  the  expenses  vs 
reduced  from  57 '6  to  54*5  per  cent. 

The  progress  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Greece  is  summed  up: 
the  following  figures  : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1896 

116,300,000  firmncs 

72,500,000  frucs 

1904 

137,700,000     „ 

91,dOO.OOO     „ 

M.  Tbery  devotes  thirty  pages  (pp.  116-145)  to  Greek  agr^-v 
ture.  He  shows  that  the  production  of  com  has  greatly  incrtiSti 
owing  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  steady  substitution  of  m-x^r. 
ploughs  to  the  antiquated  wooden  plough  of  Hesiod.  He  {<::::• 
out  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  production  and  exportatict  i 
tobacco,  oil,  dry  and  fresh  fruit,  cotton  haschich,  Ac.  TheSfrc 
for  tobacco  and  oil  are  these  : — 

Tobacco  produced.  Tob^ooo  exported. 

1896 4,379,000  ocques  2,283.000  ooquw 

1904 7.946,000      „  3,414,000      ., 

Oil  and  olives  exported.  Value  in  francs. 

1896 6,636,593  ocques  4  144  g^l 

1904 9,717,964      „  6,976,'oOO 

There  has  also  been  a  great  increase   in    the  production  •:■: 
currants  and  wine ;  but  owing  to  the  closure  of  the  French  ac: 

Italian  markets  there  has  been  in  both  these  branches  of  3::r:--- 
ture  a  serious  crisis  of  over-production. 

Tlie  present  reviewer  has  dealt  somewhat  at    lonf'th  with  ■: 
currant  crisis  (Economic  Joirnal,  March,  190o)  ;  the  exp^n^:. 
of  wine  has,  according  to  M.  Thery,  passed,   durin*^  the  p.r  •■ 
of  189(3-1901,  from  '23'2M'2  to  457/259  hectolitres  ;  but'^the  avtn.. 
price    p^r    hectolitre    has    fallen    from     18dr.93     to    9iir.«>v.   ^ 
decrense  of  more  than  50  [x.h'  cent. 

The  editor  of  the  KconomLstc  Europe  en  devotes  also  ;:T-.i: 
attention  to  Greek  banks  and  shares;  here,  again,  ho  finds  ilia  • 
to  praise;  he  insists  on  the  fact  of  the  develo]>ini-nt  of  bvinkii.: 
dr])osits.  In  1891  the  amount  deix)sited  with  the  Rii.oi. 
d'Athenes,  the  most  imiK^rtant  of  Greek  joint-stock  bank?, 
amounted  only  to  3,198,000  dr.  :inJ904  it  reached  -i().798.<>M  dr 
'i'he  best  proof  of  the  wonderful  improvement  of  the  econv-iiui 
situation  in  Greece  is  furnished  by  a  com^^arison  of  the  marketaK^ 
value  of  the  Greek  stocks  in  189()  and  1904. 

»  From  2,312,720  metric  quintals  in  189G  to  2,680,160  in  1904. 
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stocks. 

1896. 

1904. 

Banks 

174,469,000  dr. 
47,689,000  „ 

3,380,000  „ 
10,965,000  „ 

4,992,000  „ 
15,249,000  „ 

9,280,000  „ 

281,903,000  dr. 
66,626,000  „ 

3,890,000  ,. 
22,268.000  „ 

7.790,000  „ 
16,269,000  „ 
16,766,000  „ 

Railways  

Na^gation  companies    

Lighting  companies  and  public  works 
Industrial  companies 

Mining             „          

Various            ,,          

Total 

266,814,000  dr. 

866,892,000  dr. 

Thus  in  eight  years  these  have  increased  by  99,578,000  dr. 

M.  Th^ry's  work  gives  also  a  plan  for  fixing  the  exchange  at 
125  per  cent.,  and  for  the  unification  of  the  Greek  public  debt. 
But  the  limits  of  this  review  will  not  permit  the  discussion  of  these 
rather  thorny  problems. 

A.  Andr6ad68 


Socialismus  und  Sociale  Bewegung,  By  Werner  Sombart,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Breslau.  (Funfte  neugearbeitetc 
Auflage.     Jena  :  Gustav  Fischer,  1905.     Pp.  329.) 

Professor  Sombart' s  study  of  Socialism,  of  which  an  English 
translation  was  published  in  1898,  here  appears  in  a  form  which 
constitutes  virtually  a  new  book.  The  author  has  not  in  any 
way  modified  his  general  conception  of  Socialism  and  of  the 
Social  (or  proletarian)  movement ;  he  still  looks  to  Marx  as  the 
founder  of  the  effective  Socialism  that  exists  :  he  still  regards 
Socialism  itself  as  a  necessary  development  of  a  capitalistic 
society  :  and  he  still  sees  in  it  a  double  tendency — towards  the 
development  of  national  peculiarities  and  (in  an  increasing  degree) 
towards  unity  of  aim  and  method.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treat- 
ment is  fuller  and  more  comprehensive.  More  attention  is  given 
to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Socialism,  and  ''the  chronicle  of  the 
Social  movement  '*  is  not  only  brought  up  to  date,  but  extended 
to  every  European  State.  Greater  attention,  again,  is  given  to 
the  **  problems"  of  contemporary  Socialism:  and  in  particular 
more  effort  has  been  made  to  separate  the  ''live*'  from  the 
"dead''  elements  in  Marxism.  These  additions  considerably 
enhance  the  value  of  what  has  been  generally  recognised  as  being 
at  once  the  most  genial  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  and 
suggestive  review  of  Socialism.  It  is  moreover,  not  only 
an     eminently     detached     and     "objective,"     but     also     an 
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eminently  relevant  study.  It  offers  to  the  general  reader 
what  the  author  intends— a  brief,  pointed,  well-defined  view  cf 
**  SocialiBm  and  the  Social  movement  in  the  nineteenth  century/' 
The  older  Socialism,  generally  described  as  Utopian,  is  further 
characterised  as  '*  rational*'  in  distinction  from  realistic  and 
evolutionary  Socialism*  The  latter  is  described  as  passing 
through  two  stages  of  dogmatism  and  of  criticism. 

The  significance  of  Marx  is  found  in  the  precision  which  he 
gave  at  once  to  the  aim  and  to  the  method  of  the  Social  move- 
ment :  its  aim  is  the  communisation  of  the  means  of  production* 
and  its  method  the  class-struggle.  Modern  Socialism  is  at  once  i 
development  and  a  criticism  of  these  central  ideas.  Professor  Som- 
bart  not  only  reaffirms  (against  the  criticism  of  Mehring  and 
others)  the  existence  of  two  Marxs — ^an  Utopian  and  a  realistk 
Marx,  but  subjects  the  Marxian  theory  of  economic  evolution  to  a 
searching  criticism,  and  shows  how,  within  the  ranks  of  Socialism 
itself,  criticism  of  Marx  has  developed  into  reaction  against  the 
whole  method  of  *'  Marxism  "  as  such.  The  higher  criticism  baa 
resulted  in  what  is  at  once  a  freer  and  a  more  ideal  type  of 
Sociahsm — represented  pi*e-eminently  by  a  Socialist  after  the 
manner  and  fashion  of  Jean  Jaures.  The  chapters  on  ' '  The  ante- 
cedents of  the  Social  movement/*  and  **  The  development  of 
national  peculiarities/'  have  been  largely  re-written*  The  com- 
parative view  of  the  Enghsh,  French,  and  German  tjpes  of 
Socialism  is  not  the  least  instructive  feature  of  Prof.  Sombart'j 
study  :  but  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  developed  part 
of  the  new  edition  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  tendency  to- 
wards imity,  external  and  internal,  in  the  Social  movement* 
Professor  Sombart  shows  how  the  new  international  movement 
differs  from  the  old,  both  in  form  and  in  essence  :  the  idea  of 
international  solidarity  now  finds  expression  in  formal  **  inter- 
national congresses/'  the  members  of  which  are  representatives 
of  national  organisations,  and  occupy  themselves  less  with  ab- 
stractions and  more  vrith  policy.  But  the  new  intemationaJ 
movement  not  only  presupposes  but  solidifies  community  of  in- 
terest among  the  workers  of  different  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  this  community  of  interest  (which  finds  its  expression  in 
protests  against  militarism  and  imperiaHam)  rests  upon  the  re- 
cognition of  the  '*  rights  of  nations  '*  as  separate  and  independent 
'*  vehicles  of  culture.'*  As  regards  the  inner  politics  of  the  Social 
movement,  Professor  Sombart  considers  that  the  underlying 
unity  of  ideas  is  much  deeper  than  the  differences  that  appear 
on  the  surface  ;  there  is,  in  particular,  a  growing  tendency  to 
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recognise  that  parliamentary  action,  trade-unionism,  and  co-opera- 
tion necessarily  supplement  one  another  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
common  purpose;  while  the  issues  between  the  "Eevolution- 
aries  "  and  the  "Reformists"  are  issues  of  tactics  rather  than 
of  principles.  Professor  Sombart  illustrates  this  view  of  the  social 
moveitient  by  a  comparative  survey  of  the  form  which  it  has 
taken  in  different  countries — a  particularly  interesting  and  in- 
structive section. 

Professor  Sombart  concludes  that  the  significance  of  the 
Social  movement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  essentially  a  pro- 
letarian movement,  that  it  necessarily  has  Socialism  for  its  end 
and  the  class- war  for  its  method.  The  idea  of  the  class- war 
itself  is  further  explained  and  defended :  though  Professor 
Sombart  hardly  does  justice  to  the  objection  that  it  is  after 
all  to  a  great  extent  an  unreal  abstraction.  Finally,  two 
appendices  are  devoted  to  a  **  Guide  through  Socialistic  Litera- 
ture,*' and  a  comparative  chronicle  of  the  Social  movement  from 
1750-1905.  We  may  certainly  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Clark  expressed  (in  his  introduction  to  the  English 
translation  of  1898)  that  Professor  Sombart 's  book  "will  take 
its  place  among  the  more  valuable  of  the  works  on  Socialism 
that  have  thus  far  appeared."  His  work,  as  Professor  Clark 
observes,  is  an  early  representative  of  the  coming  type  of  books 
on  Socialism  :  **  it  treats  of  realities,  and  of  thought  that  connects 
itself  with  realities.*'  Certainly  from  this  point  of  view  a  better 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Socialism  as  it  exists  could  hardly  be 
desired.  Professor  Sombart  is  silent  as  to  the  prospects  or  ulti- 
mate justification  of  the  movement  he  describes  :  but  his  object 
is  not  so  much  to  form  the  judgment  of  his  readers  as  to  give  them 
materials  on  which  they  can  form  a  judgment  for  themselves. 
The  motto  which  he  prefixes  to  his  study — "  je  ne  propose  rien  : 
je  n'impose  rien  :  j 'expose  " — exactly  represents  its  character, 
and,  we  may  add,  its  peculiar  merit  and  value. 

SiDNBY  Ball 

Das  Gesetz  des  Abnehmenden  Bodenertrages  sett  Justus  von 
Liebig.  By  Joseph  Esslbn.  (Munich :  J.  Schweitzer, 
Verlag.) 

Dr.  Esslen's  study  of  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Betums  is  not 
purely  theoretical  in  its  scope ;  at  least  half  of  his  book  is  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  the  progress  of  the  practical  improvements 
in  agriculture  which  may  avert  its  operation.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  he  should  take  as  the  starting  point  of  his  inquiry 
No.  64.— vol.  XVI.  ^       s  s 
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the  enunciation  by  Liebig  in  1840  of  those   theoria  of  id 
hau8tion  and  plant  nourishment  from  which  modem 
chemistry  may  almost  be  said  to  date,      Liabig  ded&KdM 
skilful  manm-ing  the  constituents   taken    from    the  Kill  hj 
growth  on  it  of  any  sort  of  cereal  ought  to   be,  and  ooM 
restored.     He  was  of  opinion  that  this  restoration  of  t&hii 
be  so  complete  as  to  nullify  the  law  of  ditnuiishing  r^turoi- 
exj^riments  in  the  composition  of  manures  did  not^  inileei, 
confirm  his  theory ;  but  ever  since  hia  day  the  effort^s  of 
and  practical  agricidturists  have  been  inspired  by  the 
such  nullificatioo  of  the  law  is  possible. 

Starting  from  this  point,  Dr,  Esslen  ti'aces  tii 
law  in  economic  and  technical  literature  from  l^ 
present  day,  thus  completing  the  work  begun  by 
in  his  *' Das  Gesetz  des  abnehmenden  Bodenert 
Mill/'  His  study,  as  he  himself  declares,  is 
graphical. 

He  begins  by  pomting  out  that  although   the  condi' 
Germany  in  Leibig's  time  were  such  that  a  csonsiderable  profii 
increase  in  the  productivity  of  the  soil  was  possible,  Ih^  wiii 
point,  as  Von  Thiinen  brought  out  very  clearly,  beyond  wbA 
intensive  cultivation  could  not  well  be  carried. 

It  was  by  overlooking  the  essentially  eoooomic  importana  i^ 
the  element  of  cost  in  relation  to  increased  product  that  those  ^^ 
attempted  to  deny  the  law  fell  into  error.     This  is  well  bn)<i(i< 
out  by  Dr,  Esslen.     While  prices  remained  high  betweea  l^^ 
and  1876,  German  landlords  denied  the  law ;  and  i%  wss  Dolitft 
after  1876,  when  the  development  of  transport  made  the  p9^ 
supplies  of  the  virgin  fields  of  America  available  for  impoilftW 
that  the  arguments  used  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  «go  bj 
West,  Torrens,  and    Ricardo    were    heard    in     Germacy.    'Ik 
Socialists  made  Ricardo's  theory  the  basis  of  their  attacks  Bp» 
private  property  in  land;  the  landlords,  desirous  of  keeptitf  ik 
home  markets  in  their  own  hands,  turned  first  to  **  high  fan&inf 
as  a  remedy  for  low  prices/'     Dr.  Esslen  cites  a  number  of  tl^ 
tises  on  this  theme,  and  discusses  in  some  detail  the  restilu  ^ 
practical  and  chemical  experiment.     But  he  shows  that  sMm^ 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  is  a  statement    of  a  tendoM 
assuming  a  given  state  of  the  arts  of  agriculture,  the  odvaaotf 
that  have  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  plant  physiology  and  lb 
constitution  of  maniires,  great  though  they  are,  have  DOI  be* 
sufficient  to  counteract  that  tendency  in  an  old   couni 
Germany, 
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Thus  the  author  shows  that  the  agricultural  experience  of 
Gtermany  corroborates  the  view  that  Carey's  optimism  is  only 
justified  during  the  periods  within  which  the  law  is  temporarily 
oounteracted.  He  completely  establishes  the  fact  that  only  on 
one  condition  can  Germany  hope  to  be  self-supporting  in  respect 
of  its  com  supply,  namely,  by  accepting  a  vastly  enhanced  burden 
ot  cost. 

M.  A.  Hamilton 


Die  Weltwirtschaft.  Ein  Jahr-  und  Lesebuch.  Herausgegeben 
von  E.  VON  Halle.  I.  Jahrgang,  1906  :  I.  Teil,  Internationa 
ale  Ubersichten ;  II.  Teil,  Deutschland.  (B.  C.  Teubner  in 
Leipzig  und  Berlin,  1906.)  (I.  Teil,  6  marks;  II.  Teil, 
4  marks.) 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  cursory  study,  this  new  Year- 
Book  of  Commerce  merits  unstinted  praise.  The  monographs 
are  clear  and  concise,  the  statistical  tables  well  arranged.  In 
the  first  part  a  valuable  conspectus  is  afforded  of  the  position 
of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  nations  as  producers  of  food 
and  raw  materials.  Several  very  instructive  articles  are  given 
as  to  the  supply  and  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  with  a 
brief  historical  retrospect,  and  as  to  the  course  of  prices  and 
exchange.  International  trade,  however,  is  dismissed  very 
briefly,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  future  issues  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  overcome  the  great  difficulties  of  a  comparative  study 
of  exports  at  their  source  and  imports  at  the  destination.  In 
the  railway  statistics  England  is  conspicuous  with  blanks  instead 
of  information.  In  the  second  part  similar  statistics  and  articles 
are  furnished  for  Germany  alone.  The  third  part  (announced  for 
August  of  this  year)  is  to  contain  an  account  of  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  other  nations.  The  publication  is  imperfect,  in 
that  it  contains  no  account  of  population,  occupations,  or  wages, 
though  it  deals  with  the  labour  market  and  with  trade  unions  in 
the  case  of  Germany.  We  have  to  thank  the  editor  for  a  reasoned 
account  of  large  groups  of  inaccessible  statistics,  apparently  free 
from  the  inaccurate  estimates  which  sometimes  characterise 
similar  publications,  issued  at  a  moderate  price.  It  deserves  a 
place  in  all  libraries  of  reference,  and  is  not  too  bulky  for  the 
shelves  of  a  study. 

A.  L.  BOWLEY 
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Die  Technik  des  Welthandeh,  By  Prof,  Db,  Ruooir 
DORFEB.  3rd  Edition;  revised  190S*  2  vols.  iWi 
Leipzig  :  Alfred  Holder.) 

In  the  enlarged  and  revised  third  edition  of  his  tex 
commercial  students,  Dr.  Sonndorfer  has  introduced  a 
able  amount  of  matter  in  addition  to  that  found  in  Ibe  wM 
second  edition.     The  changes  of  the  six  years  int^  u'  betiRl 

the  two  editions  have  been  carefully  followed.      \         .    be 
plan  of  the  work  remains  as  before,  the  treatment  of  Bpccixi 
is  carried  further  in  the  new  issue.     Those  eev'  hi 

with  the  mercantile  operations  in  particular  comi„ .^— i 

petroleum,  cotton,  drc*— have  been  separated  from  the^ 
general  sections,  and  form  the  second  volume.  This  vol 
tains,  not  merely  information  on  new  developments  in  the 
markets  discussed  in  the  second  edition,  but  new  dectiofia, ^ 
ing  with  materials  whose  markets  were  not  diBcussed  in  dotiila 
the  preceding  edition.  The  important  section  on  ooal  ami  im 
could  not  be  finished  in  time  for  the  volume,  and  the  BUj 
dealing  with  these  commodities  has  not  yet  reached  us 

Among  the  new  and  valuable  features  of  the 
may  be  mentioned  a  discussion  of  the  German  ]3our8e 
and  of  the  results  of  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention.     Aw^ 
very  great  value  has  been  rendered  even  more  useful  to  siodart 
and  to  teachers  by  the  careful  revision  to  which  Dr 
has  subjected  his  text-book,  and  by  the  additions  which 
found  opportunity  to  make. 

A.  W. 


Abfisz  der  Sociologie, 
4  marks.) 


By  Albert  G.  F.  Scmirnm. 


The  author*8  earlier  work,  Bau  und  Lebdn  des 
Korpers,  was  criticised,  like  Herbert  Spencer's  sociological 
on  the  ground  that  too  much  was  made  of  biological  aan 
The  present  work  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  removiM  mi 
conceptions  as  to  the  importance  which  the  author  atfadit^  ( 
these  analogies. 

The  work  seems  also  to  have  bad  some  connecticio 
author's  interest  in  the  discussions  which  preceded  the 
ment  of  the  new  tariff. 

The  agrarians  raised  the  familiar  alarm  about  impenditif  ivi 
Schaffie  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  further  inquiry  wfaelM 
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the  agrarian  difl&culties  were  not  the  accompaniment  merely  of 
change  and  development.  He  proposed  to  undertake  a  more  de- 
tailed inquiry  into  the  system  of  agriculture,  rents,  prices,  &c., 
but  the  tariff  was  accepted  by  the  Beichstag  before  that  inquiry 
was  finished,  and  instead  of  pursuing  the  practical  question, 
SchafQe  turned  to  consider  what  development  consists  in,  and  to 
elaborate  his  system  of  sociology. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  thei  book  is  disappointing,  like  so 
many  books  entitled  **  Sociology."  The  question  to  what  extent 
words  and  analogies  may  be  borrowed  from  biology  has  rather 
lost  interest.  We  must  confess  to  being  unable  to  get  up  much 
enthusiasm  over  the  question  whether  the  State  has  consciousness 
and  unity  analogous  to  the  individual.  The  reader  is  anxious  to 
get  on  in  order  to  see  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  it  all.  The 
descriptive  account  of  society  is  not,  like  some  so-called  "  sociolo- 
gies," merely  another  name  for  anthropology  or  poUtics  or  econ- 
omics, though  it  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  earlier  chapters 
of  works  on  economics.  All  detail  is  left  to  the  special  sciences. 
But  the  result  is  that  nothing  much  beyond  rather  elementary 
and  commonplace  matter  is  left. 

We  turn  towards  the  last  chapter,  which  promises  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  social  *'  pathology,"  in  the  hope  that  we  shall 
learn  how  to  distinguish  between  disturbances  which  are  due  to 
normal  healthy  development,  and  those  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  pathological.  How  is  SchafQe  going  to  convince  the  German 
landowner  that  the  diminution  of  his  rent  is  only  the  outcome  of 
healthy  development?  We  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
book  comes  to  an  end  before  the  clue  is  discovered.  We  can  only 
regret  that  the  brilUant  author  is  no  longer  living  to  throw 
further  Ught  on  it. 

C.  F.  Bk^kbbdikb 

Die  Stahlindiistrie  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika  in  ihren 
heutigen  Produktions-und  Absatz-Verhdltnissen.  By  Db. 
Hermann  Levy.  Pp.  vi. +  364.  (Berlin:  Julius  Springer, 
1905.) 

Dr.  Hermann  Levy,  whose  book  on  English  agriculture 
{Entstehung  und  Riickgang  des  Landwirtschaftlichen  Grossbe- 
triebes  in  England)  is  favourably  known  to  British  economists, 
has  been  making  an  investigation  into  the  steel  trade  of  the  United 
States;  and,  in  a  volume  so  well  printed  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
handle  it,  he  gives  in  a  highly  readable  form  the  results  of  this 
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Tlte  book  ec»tAni&  sncdi  a  tamam  of  detaib,  that  il  e 
Ip  fcviLW  te  364  p^^  in  an j  olber  Eoantier  dan  V 
tbeir  cooieirti.  Par  tliis  purpoae  let  us  aoe  bv 
^  t^i  JDr.  Ii0^  tknywB  opon  an  eoorioaiic  problem  {o^ 
)d  by  R  foe  which  has  appeared,  day  after  dMj  for  ibuj 
t,  in  tta  "  Amencan  Produce  Beport  ''  of  Th^  Time4 
h  diffiQg  ftU  this  time  bmm  stated  with  ab»[>Iately  on' 

thai  the  prioe  of  steel  rmik  in  the  United  Slatei  s 
''  S  dds.  net  on  trnm  at  Eastern  imJOs/'  The  imw  mateiii  d 
rted  imik  ia,  isf  eoane,  pig  iron ;  and  the  r^uler  wQl  not 
be  loU  that  the  pnot  of  pig  iroo  in  the  United  States  has 
the  ImI  few  jean  juniped  op  and  dawn  with  oonfiidefable 
Whj  m  it,  cne  tmh  oocnpelled  to  aak,  that  aU  these 
in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  tieTer  ha^e  the  slightest  infliKBOi 
oo  the  prioe  of  steel  mils?  Here  are  the  figures,  as  gi?eD  bf 
Dt-  LeTy-  In  1902,  when  the  price  of  steel  rails  was  (as  now) 
28  dols.  per  Ion,  Beflaemer  pig  inm  cost  20  dols.  67  cents,  per 
Ion,  m>  that  the  margin  between  imw  material  and  finished  {TO^ 
duel  was  7  dok.  33  cents.  In  1903  this  margin  (with  rails  gtiU 
quoted  at  28  dob.)  wis  raiaed  by  the  fall,  which  took  place  in  tk 
price  of  pig  iron,  to  9  AqIb.  12  cents. ;  and  in  1904,  when  the  pfioe 
of  rails  was  again  28  dob. ,  this  margin  was  increased  to  14  dok 
24  cents.  Thns,  with  the  cost  of  production  exhibiting  the  matk 
striking  oscillations,  the  price  of  the  finished  product  appeaist» 
have  remained  throughout  this  lengthy  period  absolutely  stabk. 
The  explanation  of  this  singular  economic  phenomenon  k, 
according  to  Dr.  Levy,  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  during  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  United  States  rail  output  was  oontroUdi 
by  a  *' gentlemen's  agreement"  among  the  producers  of  stec! 
rails,  by  which  the  price  was  fixed  quite  irrespective  of  the  oofit 
of  production* 

The  greatest  puzzle  of  aU  is,  not  so  much  that  the  pool  is  abfe 
to  keep  fails  so  dear  when  pig  iron  is  cheap,  as  that  this  powerfol 
combination,  which  has  had  the  American  market  secured  to  it 
by  the  United  States  import  duty  on  raUs  of  7  dols.  84  cents,  per 
ton,  and  also  for  some  time  past  by  an  intemational  agreement, 
to  which  nearly  all  the  rail-mills  of  the  world  are  parties,  and  under 
which  the  European  rail  manufacturers  are  forbidden  to  sell  rails 
to  the  United  States,  does  not  put  the  price  of  rails  up  above 
28  dols.,  when  (as  has  recently  been  the  case)  pig  iron  is  v&cj 
dear. 

Of  this  conundnim  Dr.  Levy  offers  several  solutions,  one  of 
which  is  his  suggestion,  that  the  pool  is  afraid  that,   if  the; 
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were  to  put  the  price  up  so  high  as  to  yield  to  the  rail  manu- 
facturers even  higher  profits  that  at  present  (11  to  15  dols. 
per  ton,  according  to  him),  then  a  dangerous  stimulus  would  be 
given  to  outside  capitalists  to  start  new  rail  mills  in  competition 
vdth  the  pool.  Another  consideration,  which,  as  Dr.  Levy  points 
out,  the  rail  pool  has  to  take  into  account,  is,  that  if  the  price  of 
rails  were  raised  above  28  dols.  per  ton,  then,  when  American 
rails  (as  he  states  to  be  the  case)  are  sold  to  Canada  at  20  dols. 
per  ton,  the  voters  in  the  United  States  might  be  even  more 
indignant  than  they  now  are  at  the  machinations  of  the  pool. 
Certainly  it  might  be  very  awkward  for  this  combination  if  the 
American  public  were  to  insist  that  the  stringent  United  States 
laws  intended  to  prevent  the  artificial  enhancement  of  prices 
ahould  be  put  into  force  against  it.  Nor  can  the  rail  pool  entirely 
afford  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  an  alteration  in  the  United  States 
tariff,  which  would  deprive  it  of  that  wall  of  protection  behind 
which  it  at  present  carries  on  with  so  much  success  its  mani- 
pulation of  prices.  Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Bryan,  in  the 
course  of  his  canvass  for  the  Presidency,  gave  utterance  to  a  threat 
of  no  mean  significance.  **  There  never  was  '*  (he  said)  '*  a  time 
when  tariff  reform  could  be  more  easily  entered  upon ;  for  the 
manufacturers,  by  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home,  as  many 
of  them  do,  have  not  only  shown  their  ingratitude  towards  those 
who  have  built  the  tariff  wall  for  them,  but  they  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  world.  The  high  tariff 
has  long  been  a  burden  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  growing  more  and  more  a  menace  to  our  foreign  com- 
merce because  it  provokes  resentment  and  arouses  retaliation." 

To  the  present  writer,  this  stereotyped  price  of  28  dols.  per 
ton,  uniform  through  all  fluctuations  of  demand,  and  wholly 
irrespective  of  the  great  variations  in  cost  of  production  due  to 
the  constant  upward  and  downward  movements  in  the  price  of  pig 
iron,  remains,  even  after  all  these  lucid  explanations,  by  no  means 
free  from  a  certain  element  of  mystery.  He  finds  it  impossible 
to  avoid  asking  himself  whether,  perhaps,  a  limit  is  put  to  the 
exactions  of  the  rail  manufacturers  by  their  fear  of  quarrelling 
vnth  the  railway  companies,  who  might  make  themselves  nasty  in 
the  matter  of  rates  (to  say  nothing  of  rebates).  Then,  again,  does 
the  official  quotation  really  show  the  price  at  which  the  American 
railways  place  their  contracts  for  rails?  In  times  of  depression 
would  not  these  contracts,  if  we  could  see  them,  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  railways  were  more  or  less  successfully  squeezing  the 
rail  manufacturers?     (It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
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1903  it  was  stated  in  important  organs  of  the  Axneiicaii, 
British,  and  the  German  Press,  that  secret  cuts  of  several  dolli 
per  ton  ware  taking  place  in  the  price  of  rails  in  the  Dnitje 
States,^)  And  when  trade  is  brisk,  would  not  the  account-be 
of  the  American  railway  compames,  if  they  could  be  inspecte 
prove  that  the  companies  were  paying  for  their  rail  supplies  (saj,, 
in  the  shape  of  premiums  for  prompt  deHvery)  a  price  appreciabljj 
higher  than  this  eternal,  unvarying  quotation  of  "  28  dols.  net  od 
cars  at  Eastern  Mills  "  ?  j 

David  F.  Schloss     i 

^  It  has  reosntly  been  st&tod  on  appa^^ntlj  good  authorifif ,  tb&l  in  some  ctM| 
the  con  cessions  obtained  by  tbe  railway  companies  took  the  folio  wing  ingsnioiij 
shape.  The  baying  company  would  pay  the  full  prtae  of  $28  per  ton  fof  oO  tlii 
railfi  which  it  bougbt,  but  only  on  oondition  that  the  iellars  o£  these  new  ] 
bought  irom  the  company  a  proportionate  amount  of  old,  worn -out  raile  ^for  i 
at  a  price  largely  ill  excess  of  the  ourrent  quotation  for  old  rails. 


NOTES    AND    MEMORANDA 

TiiR  Small  Lamuioldkrh  iHcotland)  Bill. 

This  Hill  ih  of  u  wholly  iiiu'X|Kt*t<r4l  chanictcr.  The  idea  gene- 
rully  .'LSMNiaU'd  uith  the  tjttnsion  of  tho  csittting  (*nifti*ni  Act 
(»f  Is.^)  wiiH  tho  ^ruiinnutically  corri-ct  ouu,  that  the  pruvniiona  of 
thai  Act  hIiouIiI  Ih-  iitiiidi*<l  bt^yoiid  the  litiiittf  of  the  neveii  croft- 
ing' oMintio  to  ii  Hiiiiilar  cIuim  of  agricultural  population  in  other 
fvirtsi  of  SiN>tl:inil.  In  IHHti  the  btatutor)'  atatuB  of  a  croftor  waa 
dctorniiiird  mainly  by  thnr  coiithtionri  :  il)  The  luaxiiuum  rent 
of  i"Ui;  rj)  no  Uasi' :  (3)  tho  oxiBtvnoe  of  auniuon  grazings  in 
tho  jurihli  within  a  cortain  |»ori(Kl  |>rior  to  1846.  Such  wen*  the 
croftorii  oiititlod  t4>  tho  bi'notitH  of  the  Act,  which  were  chiefly 
fair  rent  aiui  safo  totiiin*  ho  long  an  ront  wati  paid.  The  eiten- 
hion  now  pri*|his«d  not  only  raisoH  tho  niaxiniuni  rout  fmni  X'M 
to  ITid,  thiiN  iiitrtMliioin^  a  tiitally  difforoiit  oIuhh  of  occii|tant8,  but 
m  til  apply  t<i  t«-iia!its  iiiidor  loa^on  up  to  the  laat- mentioned  rent, 
and  IS  to  apply  t4»  tho  wluilo  of  Scotland,  wholly  irrespective  of 
hiHtorioal  oirouniHtaiuvH  and  of  tho  praotiral  oxmtence  of  what 
may  bo  oailod  oroftor  tonuro  in  any  dintrict.  It  may  be  that  the 
pn»|ioHulH  of  tho  Hill  are  jUHtifii*<l  by  tho  amdition  of  agriculture 
in  Soitlaiid.  but  it  will  Ih.*  admitted  that  Huch  juHtification  must 
bo  found  uutsnio  and  a|Kirt  fmm  the  |iolicy  of  tlio  CmfterH  Act. 
I'hat  Htututo  priK*fo«iod  on  tho  ro|K>rt  of  a  Itoyal  CommiaHion* 
uhoM-  iiiipiiriih  had  Uvn  Iimit4»«i  to  tho  Highlands  and  inlands. 
It  inado  no  inquiry  into  tho  c«mdilion  of  agricultun*  in  the  other 
ftartrt  of  Si*otlaiid.  Itn  nHXiminondntionri  woro  by  no  means  unani- 
mous, but  tho  limitation  t«}  a  rental  of  £d^)  was  regarded  aa 
oxoliiding  casi^^ri  to  uhioh  the  cmftor  |)olicy.  even  in  the  High- 
lands, could  not  with  Siifoty  Ik>  applitni.  Inclusio  uniui,  exclusio 
alttnus.  A  Himilar  <ibMTvation  may  be  made,  but  with  greater 
emphasis,  in  rogani  t«>  the  exclusion  of  leasi*s.  The  larger  rent 
points  directly  to  an  economic  difference ;  the  lease  pointa  alao 
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to  a  difference  Id  the  human  factor.  Again,  it  waa  useleaa  to ng- 
gest  a  crofter  policy,  except  where  a  supply  of  catmnon  giaiiiig 
existed »  or  had  disappeared  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Iih  i 
not  universally  known  how  cardinal  a  point  this  is  in  the  pobcj; 
see  the  Begulation  of  Grazings  Act,  1891,  providing  for  tbe 
appointment  of  committees  of  crofters.  Thus,  if  thofB  be  ii<J 
presumption  at  all  in  favour  of  free  contract  in  traneactioos  oMh 
ceming  land,  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  1886  would  appear  to 
be  against  the  proposals  of  the  present  Bill.  In  a  pamphlal  o( 
acute  reasoning,  published  in  1884,  Professor  Shield  NicholBOO 
discussed  the  conclusions  of  tho  Napier  Commission  report,  mi 
contended  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  any  GoTeniiz)g&s 
interference,  or  at  least  for  the  ambitious  ideas  foreehadowcd  in 
that  report.  Needless  to  say,  his  reasoning,  with  all  of  winch 
I  do  not  agree,  would  apply  with  double  force  to  the  new  pn> 
posals.  For  this  Bill  not  only  overleaps  the  bounds  set  by  <b<» 
Act  of  1886,  it  also  removes  two  leading  safeguards  provided  by 
that  Act»  The  real  weakness  of  the  crofter  position  was  that  tht 
crofter  had  not  a  sufficiently  large  croft  to  make  a  living  on  or 
to  give  him  occupation  throughout  the  year.  Hence  the  provisiooi 
in  the  statute  for  the  enlargement  of  crofts.  But  at  whose  «x* 
pense  were  these  enlargements  to  be  made?  Was  the  tmsoceee* 
ful  industry  of  the  crofter  to  be  assisted  at  the  eJC{>ense  of  the 
successful  tenant  farmer?  This  could  not  be  fac^^d  in  tb<?  genenl 
interests  of  agriculture.  So  extension  of  crofts  was  auibarispd 
only  where  farm  land  not  under  current  lease  was  avatlabk^ 
and  the  landlord,  as  usual,  was  made  the  scapegoal  for  tht 
economic  sins  of  society.  This  condition,  how^ever,  the  proseot 
Bill  proposes  to  remove.  Again ,  on  the  same  pri  ■  *  *  '  '^><* 
in  view  being  to  promote  agriculture  by  a  resi  _   .  _  _  .  iOrJ 

not  to  afford  facilities  for  a  crofter  carrying  on  two  tnules  and 
spoiling  both,  or  for  the  further  subdivision  of  the  croft,  it  ww 
made  a  statutory  condition  of  the  crofter  tenure  that  no  additioQ:il 
dwelling-houses  should  be  erected  on  the  land.  This  conditkMi 
also  the  Bill  proposes  to  abolish.  It  is  perhaps  unneoeasaiy  td 
go  further  into  the  merits  of  the  Bill  at  present.  It  seems  certain 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  push  it  forward  until  at  le^ 
the  report  of  Lord  Jersey's  Committee  on  Small  Holdings  his 
been  presented.  But  two  observations  of  a  general  charactar  may 
be  made.  (1)  The  general  argument  in  favour  of  small  holdings, 
from  Thornton's  book  downwards,  has  been  an  acigument  in 
favour  of  peasant  proprietorship.  Only  the  magic  of  full  property 
was  supposed  to  corai^ensate  the  economic  disadvantages  of  to  petA^l 
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culturr.  Hut  tluH  hill.  n*lyiiig  on  f^cnoral  experience,  and  doI 
pnM*(-«*c|in^'  on  nny  kM*nl  inquiry.  pmpo»u*H  to  intnMiuo*.  not  peaiiant 
proprii'tnnihip.  but  duiil  oum-rHliip  n(*<*«)rciin(;  to  the  iniMiern  Iriiib 
ty|N'.  fn  other  wordn.  in  K<N)tlanii.  the  chonen  home  of  prof^res- 
Hive.  M'lentifie.  and  HuecvsHful  u^'rieulture,  it  would  n*vert  to  what 
IH  really  nn  un*huir  ty|K*  of  tenure,  treated  by  the  Koyal  (*oni- 
niiKMion  itM'lf  aK  fieeuliar.  l<M\il,  due  to  hiHtorical  cauBi^a  not 
exiKtin^  elHi*when*:  a  t«*nure.  nion-over.  of  which  the  recent  cx- 
lierietuv  in  In*land  waa  not  aatiKfuctory.  because  all  imrties  a|rrf*trd 
to  HuhHtitut«*  for  it  a  syHteni  of  land  purehalk^  ('J)  The  Hill, 
uhii'h  IH  essentially  oni*  for  the  inultiplimtion  of  small  holdings, 
failn  t4>  f^rapplc*  with  on«*  eHsentuil  diflfen^nee  b4*tw«*«*n  the  High- 
land rn)ft  and  the  rentini  farm  in  any  |Nirt  of  Si*otland.  On  the 
crofts.  aH  a  nile.  the  primitive  houM'M  and  Rteadiii)!  have  been 
eri*<'ted  by  the  crofter  or  his  predt*i*4*8HnrH.  and  in  many  cases  the 
ftoil  haa  first  lMH*n  reclainuHl  by  the  same  imrtiea.  In  fact,  the 
Hoil.  Hueh  an  it  iH.  would  pnibably  Ih*  r(K*laim(»d  only  for  the  pur* 
|MiH>M  of  the  croft,  and  certainly  not  for  the  ex(K)rtation  of  cro|]a. 
In  till*  li^iwIundM,  on  the  other  hand,  and  almoHt  universally  under 
the  Kyst«>m  of  Iisim'h  in  S4*otlaiid.  at  least  in  modern  times,  the 
landlord  has  envted  the  buildiiif^K  and  the  fences,  and  executed 
the  draina^re  ami  ma4le  the  niads.  It  ban  b<*en  calculat4»<l  that 
in  the  new  tenancieH  to  which  the  Hill  in  Rome  of  itn  provisions 
is  intendnl  to  a|»ply  tbt*  capital  mo  invent^si  by  the  landlords  in 
the  fu»il  amounts  to  not  h'ss  a  niim  than  XTiO.(NN).U(K).  Thi'se 
biiildiniZH  are.  of  i^oiinu*.  uiiHuitable.  for  the  nioHt  |mrt.  for  the 
8mall  holtlin^'H  which  it  iH  the  object  of  the  Hill  to  multiply;  and 
should  theHi*  holdin^'H  Ik*  multiplied  in  any  particular  district,  not 
only  will  new  buildings  Im*  n*«]uirt*d  for  them  in  each  cam*,  but 
the  value  of  tht*  buildings  alrt*ady  enrtetl  will  obviously  be  de- 
teriorated to  an  indefinite  extent.  The84>  considerations  have  not 
lH'i*n  pres4Mit  to  the  mind  of  the  franier  of  this  Hill,  the  financial 
pro|M>s;ils  being  of  a  grot4'S4piely  minuti*  character,  except  in  the 
cas«*  of  the  s;ilaries  of  the  various  new  (Commissioners.  To  sum 
up  :  The  Hill  f  1)  \\\wi*U  the  can^fully  adjusted  limits  of  the  system 
intnNiutvd  in  l>v^;  <*J>  breaks  existing  contracts  up  to  the  limit 
<if  l'*)0  rental :  («*)>  pni|)o8«»s  to  aubstitute,  as  far  as  {xissible,  a 
croftiT  system  up  t<»  the  limit  of  X*5()  for  the  existing  system  of 
agriculture.  All  thea<*  objects  an*  stated  as  desirable  without  even 
an  official  rt*port  on  the  general  results  of  the  Act  of  1886.  and 
without  any  impiiry  into  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the 
I^twlands.  It  is  not  surprising  that  th«>  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
which  represents  mainly  the  views  of  tenant  farmers,  baa  sag- 
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goBted  that  the  Bill  be  delayed  until  such  iaqairy  has  tefeeo  plific; 
while  numerous  associations  of  landlords  have  protested  «giiM 
the  idea  that  the  administration  of  their  ♦  '     r^ 

from  thera.  and  that  at  the  same  time  rt  r    „   _„_... -tl  kji 

a  Parliamentary  Commission.  The  Seottisli  tenaat  fannex^tfcs 
industrious  and  enterpriBing  race,  but  they  would  be  the  finito' 
acknowledge  that  the  laud  owes  much  to  the  judiciooB  an 
tion  of  capital  by  the  landlords,  probably  more  thao  hiiW 
present  market  value.  It  seems  a  questionable  policy  to  diy  q» 
this  source  of  developing  natural  wealth  by  IranBferrini;  the  Uni 
to  a  Commission.  The  writer  strongly  believes  in  the  iDinit 
value  to  the  State  of  a  large  rural  populatioD .  able  to  support  iinlf , 
and,  were  the  agricultural  population  really  disappeadiig,  iht 
political  situation  might  call  for  a  heroic  measure  of  laad  pordiatt 
and  colonisation.  But  the  present  Bill  seeme  a  crude  meai8iir»« 
not  directed  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  not  bejood  Ac 
suspicion  of  attempting  a  social  revolution  '*  on  the  cheap/* 

William  C.  Surra 


The  Question  op  an  Export  Duty  on  Iron  Orb  u9  Swfl 

Central  Sweden  contains  a  region  of  iron  ore  fields,  whicb 
have  been  worked  since  olden  times.     These  ores  are  genemll; 
of  a  high  quality,  being  for  the  most  part  remarkably  free  fnxii 
phosphorus.     Eeduced  with  charcoal  they  produce  an  iron  vvhkb 
has  won  world-wide  reputation.     But  in  respect  to  quaolity  Umi 
Swedish  production  of  pig*iron  has  continually  lost  in  relative  ] 
importance,  and  does  not  much  exceed  one  per  cent,  of  Uie  world 'e 
production  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  northernmost  part  of  the  country,  above  the  T.  in  l  .:  >  t* , 
Sweden  possesses,  however,  other  iron  ore  fields,  whicli  iiuvc  vfu) 
been  worked  the  last  few  years.  The  most  im[x>rtant  of  tbase 
Lappland  ore-deposits  are  Kirunavara  and  Gellivard.  fialfa  ar« 
very  rich*  Kirunavara-Luossavara  has  a  horizontal  aeclkn  ol 
about  500,000  square  metres,  and  containa  very  probably  at  least 
800  million  tons.  In  GelUvard  the  quantity  of  ii'on  ore  is  eatimatisl 
to  about  128  million  tons*  The  iron  percentage  of  these  area  is 
very  high.  While  Cleveland  ores  average  about  27  to  2S  per  oenL 
of  iron  and  the  best  Spanish  export  ores  somewhat  above.  60  per 
cent. ,  the  Lappland  ores  contain  from  64  to  66  per  cent,  of  iroo* 
Moat  of  the  ores  in  North  Sweden  contain  a  high  potcentage  of 
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phosphorus,  but  there  are  also  ores  which  are  relatively  free 
from  phosphorus. 

Prom  these  Lappland  fields,  and  from  the  very  important 
Grangesberg  field  in  Central  Sweden,  a  considerable  export  has 
grown  up  in  the  last  years.  In  1890  the  total  export  from  these 
sources  was  188  thousand  tons,  in  1900  1,620  thousand  tons.  In 
1903  began  the  export  from  Kirunavara,  and  already  in  1905 
nearly  1,400,000  tons  were  mined  on  this  place  alone.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  Swedish  export  of  iron  ore  goes  to  the  western 
part  of  Germany,  where  it  is  used  in  the  basic  process  mixed  with 
other  poorer  ores.  Some  qualities  which  are  relatively  free  from 
phosphorus  are  also  exported  to  England. 

From  Gellivard  the  exportation  on  a  large  scale  commenced 
in  1892.  The  freight  is  3  kronor  (about  Ss,  4d.)  per  ton  by  rail 
to  Lulea,  and  from  there  to  Rotterdam  by  steamer  about  Is.  per 
ton.  From  ICiruna,  the  railway  station  at  Kirunavara,  the  ore 
is  exported  to  Larvik  at  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Norway.  The 
mining  company  has  the  right  to  ship  on  the  railway  1*2  million 
tons  yearly.  For  this  quantity  it  has  to  pay  all  expenses  and 
3*8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended  on  the  railway  from  Gelli- 
vard to  the  Norwegian  frontier.  The  actual  freight  on  this  part 
of  the  line  is  about  2^.  Id,  The  whole  railway  from  Lulea  to 
Gellivard,  Kiruna  and  the  Norwegian  frontier  belongs  to  the 
State.  Consequently  the  Government  is  able  to  regulate  the 
exports,  so  far  as  they  exceed  1*2  million  tons,  by  means  of  the 
railway  tariff. 

Kirunavara,  Gellivard  and  Grangesberg  are  all  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  large  company,  the  Grangesberg-Oxelosund  TraflSc 
Company.  The  regulation  of  the  export  of  iron  ore  is,  therefore, 
mainly  a  question  between  the  Government  and  this  Company. 

The  idea  of  laying  an  export  duty  on  iron  ore  hats  originated 
from  different  sources.  The  ore  deposits  of  the  Lappland  moun- 
tains, some  people  say,  were  originally  the  property  of  the  State 
and  ought  to  have  remained  so.  The  community  cannot  allow  a 
private  company  to  exhaust,  in  the  interest  of  its  shareholders, 
these  national  riches.  The  State  should,  therefore,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  by  a  high  export  duty  on  the  ore,  claim 
its  due  part  of  the  profits.  This  argument  seems  rather  social- 
istic, but  is,  curiously  enough,  maintained  even  by  conservative 
people. 

From  the  Protectionist's  point  of  view  it  is  argued  that  an 
export  duty  on  iron  ore  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  home 
iron  industry.     There  are,   very    naturally,    some   exaggerated 
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opinions  about  the  importance  for  the  European  blast  fanift»i( 
the  exceptionally  rich  Swedish  ores.     An  export  doty  on  %mti 
iron  ore,  it  is  argued,  would  place  the  foreig^n  iron-making  diiM 
at  a  diBadvantage  as  compared  with  the  Swedish  home  inte^ 
From  another  point  of  view  the  purpose  of  the  duty  shonUki 
compel  the  ore-exporters  to  sell  their  ore  cheaper  on  tin  lictt  | 
market  or  to  engage  themselves  in  the  production  of  pig^ironttl 
steel. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  the  Government  should  i 
proceeds  of  the  duty  for  the  development  of  the  home  in 
especially  in  the  form  of  grants  for  scientific  experiments^! 
large  scale. 

These  arguments  are  frequently  interwoven  with  the 
that  we  should  8f)are  our  ore-deposits  for  the  fulure. 
policy  has  hitherto  restrained  the  exports  from  Kiraoav^ 
within  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  IJ  million  tm^ 
From  the  opposite  side  it  is  argued  that  the  Kiruns  ores  will  pnA- 
ably  last  for  200  years,  even  if  the  speed  of  mining  were  trrfjfcd 
Hence  it  would  be  bad  economy  if  we  did  not  now  transforiD  tte 
ores  into  fertile  capital  at  the  highest  speed  which  the  meaciid 
communication  allow.  The  present  railroad  from  Kirona  to  tli* 
Atlantic  could,  after  some  improvements,  transport  three  or  foif 
million  tons  yearly.  If  it  were  made  double-tracked  the  ei 
could,  of  course,  be  still  more  augmented. 

Against  the  proposed  export  duty  speaks  the  fact  that  ir 
also  is  exported  from  mines  in  Central  Sweden.  This  ei 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Grangesberg,  is  on  a  small  scale, 
could  scarcely  bear  any  export  duty.  On  the  other  hand«  an 
exjxjrt  duty  is  obviously  unnecessary,  as  the  exports  from  the 
Grangesberg  and  the  main  Lappland  ore  fields  can  be  regulated 
by  the  more  convenient  method  of  an  agreoinent  between  Ihe 
State  and  the  Grangesberg-Oxelosund  Traffic  Company.  In  sucb 
an  agreement  the  Government  should  always  be  able  to  come  to 
very  good  terms,  as  it  controls  the  Lappland  railway.  This  wm 
seen  this  year,  when  the  Government  had  made  a  contract  witb 
the  company,  by  which  the  company's  Lappland  mines,  after  fiftv 
years »  would  become  State  property,  (This  contract  was,  how- 
ever,  rejected  by  the  Riksdag.) 

A  policy  of  restraining  the  growing  exports  of  the  matnlj 
phosphoric  Lappland  ores  can  obviously  be  of  no  use  for  the 
ird|j  industry  of  Central  Sweden,  which  depends  for  its  exister 
on  materials  of  the  very  highest  class.     Nor  does  such  a  polid 
seem  the  right  means  to  call  forth  a  modern  basic-iron  industry  i 
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a  large  scale.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  export  of  iron  ore  would 
strengthen  the  economic  forces  of  the  country,  and  thus  prepare 
the  way  for  a  new  iron-age. 

By  the  recent  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  Sweden  has 
consented  not  to  lay  any  export  duty  on  iron  ore  before  the  end 
of  1910.  Consequently,  the  struggle  has  for  the  present  come  to 
an  end.  Even  for  the  future  it  seems  probable  that  the  export 
duty  on  iron  ore  will  be  sacrificed  for  securing  conmiercial  advan- 
tages or  guarantees  against  bad  treatment. 

G.  Cassbl 


SUMMABY  OF  OFFICIAL  RbPOBTS   CONCBBNING  THE  FEEDING  OP 

School  Children. 

1.  In  March,  1903,  public  attention  wa&  called  afresh  to  this 
question  by  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical 
Training  (Scotland).  The  views  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  food 
question  are  indicated  in  the  following  extracts  : — 

It  is  ''most  desirable  that  increased  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  feeding  of  children  attending  the  State-aided  schools." 

"  The  powers  of  School  Boards  might,  no  doubt,  be  increased 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  system  of  better  feeding,  but 
this  raises  serious  questions.  It  is  matter  for  grave  consideration 
whether  the  valuable  asset  to  the  nation  in  the  improved  moral 
and  physical  state  of  a  large  number  of  future  citizens  counter- 
balances the  evils  of  impaired  parental  responsibility,  or  whether 
voluntary  agency  may  be  trusted  to  do  this  work  with  more 
discrimination,  and  consequently  less  danger,  than  a  statutory 
system. 

*'  It  would  be  in  many  cases  an  inestimable  advantage  could 
regular  and  sufficient  meals — such  as  broth,  porridge  and  milk, 
or  bread  and  milk — be  provided  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  pre- 
paration and  cooking  of  these  meals,  where  it  is  found  necessary 
to  provide  them,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  charges  inci- 
dent to  school  management.  In  like  manner  we  think  that  an 
obligation  for  the  proper  supervision  of  the  feeding  of  those  who 
come  for  instruction  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  duties 
of  school  authorities,  and  that  teachers  should  be  instructed  to 
take  note  of  all  children  apparently  ill  fed. 

"We  are  entirely  of  the  opinion,  frequently  expressed  by 
many  of  the  witnesses,  that  any  scheme  for  the  provision  of 
meals,  either  for  necessitous  cases,  or  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
should  be  voluntary  or  self-supporting,  and  not  fall  upon  the  rates. 
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If  the  steps  we  have  indicated,  ae  in  our  opiriion  fidrmbk  h. 
to  effect  a  substantial  improvement,  we  consider  that  aoiB^aS'l 
pulsory  powers,  if  necessary,  should  be  obtained  for  the  pep*] 
of  dealing  with  parents  on  the  ground  of  neglect,  whilst,  if  iif 
cause  be  poverty,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  parochial 
of  poor  relief.'* 

2.  The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Commitiee  <m  Pfc 
Deterioration  followed  in  July,  1904.  The  Committee 
special  attention  to  the  children  attending    el*  >  ^tikM 

They  endorse  the  opinion  of  a  witness,  that  **  ^  _._—_.  ..._rninyi 
is  practically  confined  to  the  poorest  and  lowest  strata  of  the  ^^ 
lation,  w^hosc  children  are  impro[K'rly  and  insist  ici 

inadequately  housed,  and  where  parents  are  i:..(.  ....,...,  iik. 
and  intemperate."  But  when  we  have  reached  ibe^  birafi 
strata  the  facts  are  unmistakable,  and  as  another  witne 
Eichholz)  says:  **With  regard  to  physical  degotier 
children  frequenting  the  poorer  schools  of  London  and  tin?  )0p 
towns  betray  a  most  serious  condition  of  affaire ,  calling  for  ^mho- 
rative  and  arrestive  measures,  the  most  impressive  fenturea  b«( 
the  apathy  of  parents  as  regards  the  school,  the  lack  of  pftlvBttb 
care  of  the  children,  the  poor  physique,  powers  of  eudursDce, 
educational  attainments  of  the  children  attendir  *   poI/' 

'  *  The  Committee  think  that  a  large  nniiiber  *  iren 

ually  attend  school  ill-fed,  but  this  number  varies  locatly 
the  time  of  year  and  with  the  conditions  of  em  \  '  ij 

not  likely  to  increase;  indeed,  they  look  .   .   .  \\i_,  ^.  ._^4^oeel 
the  operation  of  many  causes  towards  its  diminution , 

**  It  seems,  further,  that  in  a  largo  number  of  cases  voluntsnr 
organisations,  with  the  support  and  oversight  of  the  looal  iti- 
thority,  are  suflBcient  for  the  purpose,  and  as  long  as  this  is  iu 
the  Committee  would  strongly  deprecate  recourse  being  hid  to 
direct  municipal  assistance/' 

They  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  Scottish  Commission  thit 
**the  preparation  and  cooking  of  these  meals,  wher^  it  is  foood 
necessary  to  provide  them,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
charges  incident  to  school  management,**  and  add   that  *'hv  s. 
differentiation  of  function  on  these  terms — the  school 
to  supply  and  organise  the  machinery,  the  benevolent  to  lumu 
the  material — a  working  adjustment  between    the    priviletfss 
charity  and  the  obUgations  of  the  comma nity  might  be  reached^] 

In  case  local  charity  should  in  some  fV  *-  ^.  be  jn^s, 
**  it  might  be  expedient  to  permit  the  ii|  ^a  of  n  ill 

aid  on  a  larger  scale,"  but  "  the  law  would  buv^  to  be  nltct^d  m 
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as  ...  to  compel  the  neglectful  parent  to  take  his  full  share  of 
responsibility,  and  the  Committee  are  sanguine  that  a  few  prose- 
cutions to  this  end  would  have  a  most  salutary  and  stimulating 
effect. 

**  It  seems  probable  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  many 
of  these  children,  whose  antecedents  place  them  definitely  in  the 
category  of  'retarded,*  is  by  means  of  special  schools  of  the 
Day  Industrial  type,  in  which  feeding  would  form  an  essential 
feature. 

"  The  Committee,  moreover,  do  not  think  that  children  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  either  experiment  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  the  funds  should  be  found 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law,  with  all  due  precaution 
against  affixing  any  unnecessary  stigma  upon  the  deserving 
parent. 

"The  Committee  deem  that  by  these  means  the  community 
may  be  protected  from  the  consequences  of  the  somewhat  dan- 
gerous doctrine  that  free  meals  are  the  necessary  concomitant 
of  free  education.  Education  is  a  great  social  need,  which 
individual  citizens  are,  as  a  rule,  not  able  to  provide  for  their 
children  on  a  sufficient  scale,  but  food,  like  clothing  and  lodging, 
is  a  personal  necessity,  which  in  a  well-ordered  society  it  is  not 
inherently  impossible  for  parents  to  provide;  and  the  effort  to 
supplement  their  deficiencies,  and  to  correct  the  effects  of  their 
neglect  should  aim,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  restoration  of 
self-respect  and  the  enforcement  of  parental  duty.** 

3.  The  next  document  in  the  history  of  the  question  is  the 
''Relief  {School  Children)  Order,  1905,*'  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  April  26th,  1905,  which  gives  power  to  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  on  the  application  of  the  school  authority, 
to  grant  food  to  children  habitually  underfed,  charging  the  cost, 
as  a  loan,  to  the  father,  and  recovering  it  from  him  in  the  usual 
way.  The  effect  of  the  Order  is  explained  by  a  circular  letter 
idsued  by  the  Board  of  Education  which  points  out  that  "  a  child 
may  be  sent  to  school  without  proper  nourishment  (1)  because 
the  parents  are  permanently  impoverished,  or  (2)  because  tem- 
porary illness,  loss  of  employment,  or  other  unavoidable  causes, 
have  for  the  time  incapacitated  the  parents  from  making  nea^ssary 
provision  for  the  child,  or  (3)  because  the  parents,  though  caiKible 
of  making  this  provision,  have  neglected  to  do  so. 

"The  Board  feel  that  the  second  of  these  groups  of  cases 
will  provide  the  most  suitable  field  for  the  valuable  work  done 
by  the  various  voluntary   and  charitable  agencies  which   exist 
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for  the  provision  of  meals  for  children  who  are  sent  to 
hungry, 

*'  Cases  coming  tindtT  the  firi^t  or  thin!  c  ^  maj  be  | 

suhjects  for  a  special  appUcatiou  to  the  On; -  s/' 

4.  Then  comes  the  Report,  dhtoA  November  9th,  1906 J 
**  Inter-Departmentnl  Committee  on  "^ '  '  :l  Insprriion 
Feeding  of  Children  attetuUng  Public  EU  -ary  Schaoh/*  Ha 

report,  so  far  as  feeding  is  concerned,  simply  describes  whst  0 
at  present  being  done  by  vohmtary  agencies,  and  cDnBidenhot 
far  such  work  con)d  be  better  organised  without  any  ohftfp*  di 
public  funds.  Its  chief  recommendations  may  thtia  be 
marised  :  — 

The  Local  Education  Authority  should  be  informed 
should  co-operate  with,  all  feeding  organ isotions.  These 
be  permanent,  at  least  in  framework,  and  should  arnmgc  for  m^ 
where  necessary  throughout  the  year,  and  the  meats ,  if  gt%eoit 
all,  should  be  at  least  once  every  school  day*  The  iirsl 
the  Feeding  Agency  should  bo  the  children  of  familioA  t 
porary  distress. 

Teachers  should  not  take  part  in  serving  or  superviaiiig  i 
"While  teachers  may  properly  make  the  initial  seledioci, 
should  not  be  made  re8[)onBible  for  the  final  choioa  of  Ibe  < 
to  receive  meals." 

In  selecting  children,  the  co*operatioQ  of  all  local  public  and 
private  authorities  should  be  obtamed. 

Parents  should  be  told  when  the  relief  is  charitable,  and  inor- 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  parents  contributor  The  um  cl 
schoolrooms  for  meals  should  be  avoided ,  though  cookiOfy  ecDtiei 
may  **in  some  cases  be  usefully  employed/*  "But  a  oooioei; 
centre  can  only  provide  for  a  few  children,  and  it  ahoutd  br 
remembered  that  its  essential  purpose  is  the  provtsion  of  oookf!!; 
instruction/' 

The  Committee  state  that  thera  is  difference  of  opinum  ewn 
among  medical  experts  as  to  whether  breakfast  or  dinner  u  tk 
better  meal  to  give*  but  they  find  that  breakfast,  if  much  fwfc 
milk  is  given,  is  more  expensive,  and  that  the  cost  of  a  diiUMf 
can  be  brought  down  to  something  between  a  penny  and  t^^ 
pence  per  child.  *' Experience  at  Birrr  ■  j  shows  tlttl  an 
extremely  simple  meal  of  soup»  bread  an  ,  ,  such  as  b  tbsK 
given,  can  be  actually  supplied,  so  far  as  food  material  goes,  for 
considerably  less  than  a  halfpenny,  and  at  Liverpool  an  antcffnr 
ing  person  actually  suppUes  a  dinner  of  meat  and  vegetubles  far  • 
|>enny  at  a  profit  to  herself/'     It  must^  however,  not  be  suppcMdi 
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that  at  these  very  cheap  meals  the  children  receive  as  much  as  they 
can  eat,  for,  as  one  witness  says,  **  a  great  many  children  will  eat 
a  pound  of  bread,  which  in  itself  costs  over  a  penny.'* 

The  Committee  found  that  the  feeding  agencies  had  no  diflB- 
culty  in  obtaining  money,  which  appears  to  flow  in  as  soon  as 
the  public  are  appealed  to.  Strangely  enough,  the  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  was  at  Birmingham,  where  sufficient  money  did 
not  appear  to  be  forthcoming  for  the  work  of  the  Birmingham 
Free  Dinners  AssociatioD. 

With  reference  to  the  **  children  who',  though  not  defective,  are, 
from  malnutrition,  below  the  normal  standard,*'  for  whom  the 
Physical  Deterioration  Committee  had  recommended  **  special 
schools,"  this  report  says  that  these  **  'retarded'  children  em- 
brace in  their  niunbers  those  whose  backwardness  and  want  of 
develojmient  is  due  to  other  causes  than  defective  food,  such  as 
late  hours,  premature  employment,  and  insanitary  homes.  .  .  . 
It  is  probable  that  more  of  them  vnll  prove  to  owe  their  mal- 
nutrition to  improper  feeding  than  to  insufficient  feeding,  and  as 
the  standard  of  knowledge  in  the  homes  is  raised  it  may  be  hoped 
that  their  numbers,  now  without  doubt  considerable,  may  be 
materially  diminished.  The  tenor  of  the  evidence  .  .  .  points  to 
the  homes  as  the  proper  place  in  which  to  attack  the  evil.  We 
cannot  think  that  school  meals  during  the  winter  months,  how- 
ever well  organised,  can  of  themselves  do  much  to  bring  up  ill- 
nourished  children  to  a  normal  standard." 

5.  On  March  2nd,  1906,  the  '*  Education  {Provision  of  Meals) 
BilV*  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee,  which  reported  on  July  27th  to  this  eflfect : — 

(1)  Inadequate  feeding  is  a  real  evil,  but  limited  in  extent, 
and  more  or  less  spasmodic. 

(2)  No  eflfective  remedy  will  be  found  until  an  improvement 
takes  place  in  the  habits  and  surroundings  of  the  parents.  The 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  children  is  often  due  not  to  want  of 
food,  but  to  congenital  causes,  late  hours,  insanitary  surround- 
ings, uncleanliness,  or  work  out  of  school  hours. 

(3)  The  present  voluntary  agencies  have  carried  on  "  an  admir- 
able work  to  meet  an  urgent  need,"  but  **  the  evidence  disclosed 
avoidable  waste  and  mismanagement."  Their  funds  are  precari- 
ous. Meals  are  limited  to  the  winter.  An  unofficial  and  defec- 
tive system  of  outdoor  relief  has  been  created.  There  is  no  obli- 
gation on  local  education  authorities  to  inquire  into,  or  arrange 
for,  the  feeding  of  children.  There  is  no  power  to  recover  the 
cost  of  meals  from  parents. 

-n  OP  2 
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(4)  To  throw  the  duty  of  providing  meals  on  the 
■authority  would  de8tn;)y  voluntary  agencies ,  wouhl  largclji 
the  rates,  and  might  caufie  other  rtstrenciiinetito  dolrimaitai| 
efficiency. 

(5)  Therefore,  the  Committee  falls  back  on  the 
of  public  authority  with  voluntary   a^^ 
the  preceding  Committees,  and  has  ain 
ance  with  these  general  conclusions  :  — 

The  Local  Education  Authority  to  « 
day  meal  through  a  Committee  with  ot: 
to  have  power  to  spend  money  on  the  preparation  and ! 
meals,  but  not  (save  quite  exceptionally,  and  then  onltT?! 
extent  of  a  halfpenny  rate)  on  the  cost  of  the  acCuitl  {ood,  {if* 
ment  for  which  should  be  left  to  voluntary  agencies  wbboguI^ 
with  the  Committee.  The  necessary  power  to  begiTeo  locaofd 
parents  to  p^y  when  able  to  do  so.  Meals  not  to  be  flefveJ6 
teaching  rooms,  and  teachers  not  to  be  compelled  to  take  pr 
in  dispensing  the  meals. 

C.  H.  ItoTiB 


Report  of  Ontario  Commission  on  Railtoaj/  Taxation,  M 

The  problem  of  the  taxation  of  rail  ways »  a  difficult 
Great  Britain,  is  perhaps  even  more  difficult  in  later-det 
communities,  such  as  those  of  the  United  States  and  CaoadA* 
the  States  an  almost  bewildering  variety  of  methods  is  pre8CBt«< 
to  the  student,  each  State  following  its  own  method^  and  but  fr« 
making  use  of  approximately  identical  principles.  In  Canadftt  tfct 
opportunity  for  basing  the  practical  methods  of  taxaticm  on,MO^ 
principles  seems  still  to  present  itself  without  any  Tory 
obstacle  in  the  shape  of  well-estabUshed,  if  faulty,  custom. 
report  before  us  rightly  urges,  the  problem  is  bir  :ihatei 

wider  problem  of  the  taxation  of  corporations,  ,e 

sought  for  should  be  applicable  in  the  wider  field.     In  view  i 
increasing  degree  in  which  ownership  of  wealth  is  passing  ioto^ 
hands  of  corporations,  some  of  them  very  largo,  the  pr 
which  can  be  applied  well  enough  to  the  taxation  of  indiTMi 
are  found  to  be  defective  in  their  application  under  the  new  i 
ditions. 

In  the  report   a  brief,  but  careful  and  well-Kaaoned ,  re^ 
the  subject  leads  up  to  the  proposal  to  assess  railways  and  kto 
corporations  on  their  gross  revenue.     As  the  proposal  is  one 
for  federal,  but  for  provincial,  appUcation,  the  n? venue  of  < 
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tions  operating  both  within  and  without  the  province  of  Ontario 
had  to  be  considered.  In  the  case  of  revenue  earned  on  traflSc  not 
wholly  intraprovincial,  the  proposal  made  is  to  assess  it  within  the 
province  on  the  basis  of  mileage  traversed  by  revenue-producing 
traffic  within  the  province,  the  proportion  borne  by  such  mileage 
to  the  total  mileage  over  which  the  traffic  passes  being  taken  to  be 
the  proportion  of  the  revenue  from  that  traffic  earned  within  the 
province.  Some  allowance  for  terminal  charges  may  be  advis- 
able as  a  modification  of  the  simple  mileage  basis,  when  traffic 
originating  outside  the  province  passes  to  points  also  outside  the 
province,  but  traverses  some  part  of  the  provincial  territory  en 
route. 

The  rate  suggested  for  the  provincial  tax,  as  a  reasonable  and 
not  excessive  one,  is  3  per  cent,  on  gross  revenue.  The  working 
expenses  commonly  absorb  about  two-thirds  of  the  gross  revenue 
in  Ontario,  and,  where  that  proportion  is  found,  the  tax  proposed 
would  be  9  per  cent,  of  net  revenue,  certainly  no  inconsiderable 
impost. 

The  objections  to  basing  the  assessment  on  net  revenue  are 
set  forth  with  much  force  in  the  report.  For  practical  puri^Hk^N, 
the  element  of  inequality  involved  in  basing  taxation  on  Kunm 
earnings  is  held  to  be  outweighed  by  the  convenience  and  c^jrtiiinty 
attaching  to  the  gross  earnings  basis.  The  latter  gives  no  phcji*,  to 
arbitrary  modes  of  calculating  ability  which  are  practically  found 
associated  with  attempts  to  base  an  assessment  on  utii  dHrninun, 
and  the  basis  is,  moreover,  a  feature  of  each  comfiany'N  htm'ttum^ 
which  is  regularly  ascertained  and  nrgtjlarly  fnih\in\y^\,  Th<t 
point  is  made,  too,  that  a  difficalt  qtK^tion  in  avoidiyl  in  mmtn  nwh 
as  that  in  which  a  company  effectn  vhAtudUmn  of  wr/rkin^  ttxintttm^ 
by  capital  outlay  in  improving  iU  road.  W#;r«;  a  riirt  mrtiinun  hunk 
used,  such  a  change  worjld  t^tlhci  th/;  Hmftmmirtd. 

The  whole  argument  is  giv#?n  in  a  ^'/mf^m  imm  iri  t>i/>  n^tffri, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  hr/fi^  that  a  iKiti»fik/dt//ry  m^jmui  //f  ii#  l#?«uJ- 
ing  points  is  \9r*i9^MX0A  in  tb^  \H*^jnAt%%g^  f^rw  \\%^-m,  M^fn'/mir,  i^M? 
references  to  speci6c  exfM^rif^if'j:  ot  y^runiu  Su%t^u%u  HinU-n  ura 
important  featores  of  tb^  diiir;»jiMri//fi ,  ar*/l  it$^,  f>fft$tt$imi/ffts'rn  f/y/fc 
very  gr*^t  piir*  V/  ttp^r  tJ^-  ms'^St^A^  ^frnHa^^A  i'\m^Yfin-rf-  i^loft* 
framing  thefr  f/»ft  n:^XMfi^*4sti¥/rtn,  *r#/|  it$^ir  f<r;//ft  in  t-urw^^A 
by  illfistr-ity^i*  'iriwr;  irMt^  Xij-  fitoHn  </f  tJ^/v^  $uf\mfun 

As  an  Apf^eryi.-x  Vv  tfc^  f^^/rt,  iit^t*  $n  (($y*cu  %  ^^<9mft%  //f 
the  actfial  prvrtir;e  xtA  wm(^.  %///mfii  'A  't^h^^*t  UnA^hH  f$p  t// 
exLrtix^  rx^yi:Xi/^^,  lu  ti»*it#r  0A  itt^.  ^hy^  htit^unu  HU^Um,  Ut 
Great  hfJUiX*   ^sA  a*  ♦./>,  >^yrM  |/r'/y###/A4  ^A  ^»^  ipfrtiouutu      A 
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large  amount  of  information  of  great  importance  and  valoeBos- 
densed  into  a  small  compaBs,  and  not  merely  citizens  erf  the  Pr- 
vince  of  Ontario,  but  students  everywhere  of  the  problem  » 
bandied,  owe  thanks  to  the  three  gentlemen  who  ha^e  hai^ 
matter  referred  to  them  as  CSommissioners.     It  is  worthy  of  hk 
that  Professor  Shortt,  the  representative  of  Economic  Sciences 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  was  one  of  the  three.    Thuso^ 
late  Government  of  Ontario  followed  a  growing  practice  in  i 
United  States  in  associating  a  university  teacher  with  a  ^^^ 
such  great  practical  importance.     Arm-chair  economics  does  d« 
appear  to  be  feared  in  Ontario. 

A.  W.  Fin 


Ebcbnt  Official  Publications 

Thirty -sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy -Master  of  the  Af«t, 

1905.     [C^  3020.] 

The  gold  coin  issued  during  the  year  1905  was  :  sovereigns 
£5,000,000 ;  half-sovereigns,  £1,500,000  ;  the  average  issue  of  goli 
coin  for  1895-1904  being  £6,898,618. 


Report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland  of  Marriages,  Birfiu. 
and  Deaths,  1905.     [C^.  3123.] 

The  marriage-rate,  5"26  per  1,000,  was  about  the  avtr.-i!'  :*=' 
the  ten  years,  1895-1904.  The  birth-rate,  23-4  jut  l/X"'.  ^v=> 
ab()V(»  the  average;  the  death-rate,  17*1,  was  bolow  the  aveni:<. 
for  the  preceding  ten  years. 


Ucpori  of  the    Vice-regal  Commission   on   Poor-Late    Hifonn  ;': 
Ireland.     [C^.  3202.]     1906. 

Vol.  in.  contains  the  evidence  on  which  are  based  thf  in> 
(X)rtant  recommendations  made  in  Vol.  I.,  e.g.,  that  the  pnsti.t 
workhouse  system  should  be  abolished,  and  that  diflferent  clas^.^ 
should  be  segn^gated  in  separate  institutions  :  the  aged  and  infirm 
in  almshouses,  unmarried  mothers  in  institutions  under  reh^^iou> 
or  philanthropic  management.  Guardians  should  be  emmwrrtd 
to  collect  a  special  rate  for  outdoor  relief. 
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Foreign  Import  Duties.     [C^.  3205.] 

Considerable  changes  have  occurred  since  the  corresponding 
return  was  issued  a  year  ago. 


Report  on  the  Trade  in  Imports  and  Exports  at  Irish  Ports. 
(Department  of  Agriculture  .  .  .  for  Ireland.)     [C^.  3237.] 

The  report  drawn  up  by  W.  G.  S.  Adams  shows  that  during  the 
year  1904  imports  into  Ireland  amounted  to  over  55  million 
sterling,  exports  to  45 J  million — the  balance  of  trade  inclining  in 
the  direction  contrary  to  that  which  appeared  to  the  (Commission 
on  Financial  relations.  Of  Farm  Produce  the  imports  amount 
to  about  20  million,  the  exports  to  about  30  million.  More 
accurate  information  is  desiderated. 


Report  on  the  Poplar  Union.  By  J.  S.  Davy.  [C^.  3240.]    1906. 

The  chief  general  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
reports  unfavourably  on  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
the  Poplar  Union.  **Last  year,  while  the  rate  of  London 
pauperism  had  only  slightly  increased,  that  of  Poplar  had  nearly 
trebled.**  "The  general  pauperisation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Union  must  mainly  be  attributed  to  the  policy  of  the  Guardians." 
In  the  management  of  the  workhouse,  ''to  say  the  least  of  it, 
there  has  been  a  great  want  of  business  capacity  in  dealing  with 
the  contracts.** 


Standard  of  Time  Rates  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom.     1906. 

[C^  3245.} 

The  third  number  of  a  series  whereof  the  first  number  is 
described  in  the  Economic  Joubnal  for  1895  (Vol.  V.,  p.  672). 


Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Income  Tax.    1906.    365. 


The  Bulletio  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  (Washington)  for  July, 
19UG,  deals  with  the  wages  and  hours  of  labour  in  manufacturing 
industries,  and  retail  prices  of  food,  1890-1905, 

The  BulUiin  for  September  contains  tbt*  tbird  r^\mT{  of  the 
Conimissioner  of  Lifcbour  in  Hawaii. 
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The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  ComoiismoDer  ol  Uim,^ 
1905  ( WaBhingtoD) ,  deals  with  convict  labour*  Tho  ismmU 
interviewed  deprecated  the  compaiition  with  pri^on-niaiie  | 

as  prejudicial  to  free  labour. 


Department  of  Commerce  and    Labaur    Bureau   of  ike  Cu 
Supplementary  Analysis  and   Derivative    Tables  (B*i 
ton),  1906. 

Believing  that  '*  it  is  part  of  the  Govtrm: 
what  its  figures  mean/*  Mr.  Walter  Willcox 
lucid  analysis  and  interpretation  of  statietics  contatoed  in  ib^eia 
reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census. 


Obituaby. 

K6R081f. 

Among  the  great  men  who  have  pnased  away  thia  year  tbg 
place  must  be  accorded  to  Dr,  Josef  de  Korosy.  for  many  y<i» 

the  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  at  Bii»i  who  fllediM( 

June  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  loss  to  -._.„!;] jc  ma  wdl  • 
to  statistical  science  is  serious.  For  several  of  bis  irdsMi 
investigations  bear  on  political  economy.  Witness  his  reeeardKf 
on  **  The  Financial  Results  of  Joint-Stock  Companies  dimo$  tfc 
last  Twenty-five  Years  **  (1877--1898),  reviewed  in  the  EcQKoKif 
JurRNAL  in  1902  (vol.  xii.,  p.  252).  Dr.  Korosy  properiy  ttkm 
account  of  the  losses  incurred  by  unsuccessful  investors^-the 
shipwrecks,  as  well  as  the  records  of  success.  WTien  the  reqoisfie 
corrections  have  been  introduced,  it  is  found  that  savings  hiiib 
in  Hungary  paid  4*14  per  cent..  Government  bonds  6*10  per  cenl.. 
municipal  loans  5*50  per  cent.,  shares  5'75  per  cent,  on  the  qufAti 
prices.     The  close  proximity  of  these  averages  shows  a  tcadci 

of  profits  to  gravitate — the  metaphor  is  the  author'^ (c 

the  prevailing  rate  of  interest.  The  results  coniplelelv  tttu 
the  assertions  made  by  men  like  Shering  iZtceck  im  Rechi,p  23 
as  to  the  ruinous  influence  of  joint-slock  comjianies* 
a  similar  inquiry  be  conducted  for  English  stocks  and  abares«  d 
would  probably  be  found  that  some  of  our  Socialist  writers  \mTt 
exaggerated  the  return  to  capital.  Korosy  taught  with  authont 
at  the  Congrfes  international  des  valeurs  mobilieres  (Pj^ris,  190i 
bow  to  reform  the  statistics  of  stocks  and  shares.     He  ouni 
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to  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Institute  of  Statistics  studies 
on  fecundity  and  other  topics  more  or  less  directly  related  to 
Political  Economy.  Some  of  his  contributions  to  science  were 
communicated  through  an  English  medium.  We  may  mention 
his  address  to  the  Hygienic  and  Demographical  Congress  in 
London,  1891,  and  his  **  Table  of  Natality,"  published  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  (186).  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Cambridge,  1904,  he  made  an  interesting  com- 
munication on  the  relative  mental  capacities  of  the  sexes,  based 
chiefly  on  the  experience  of  elementary  schools  in  Hungary. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  do  full  justice  to  Korosy's  statistical 
work.  It  must  suffice  to  enumerate  some  of  his  papers  which 
may  specially  interest  the  economist. 

Finances  of  the  Town  of  Pest.     (Budapest,  1873.) 
Contributions  to  the  History  of  Prices.     (Budapest,  1873.) 
Money-crisis  and  Bank  Calamity.     (Budapest,  1874.) 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Rent  of  Houses  in  Budapest.     (Berlin, 
1877.) 

Statistique  des  Finances  des  Grandes  Villes.     (Paris,  1877.) 
Bulletin  Annuel  des  Finances  des  Grandes   Villes.     (Paris, 
1879-1890.) 

Pauperism  and  Charity-organisation  of  Budapest.     (Budapest, 
1905.) 


City  Notes. 
We  have  received  the  following  notes  from  "  R.  G."  : — 

Six  per  cent. — The  autumn,  as  was  fully  anticipated  in  these 
notes,  has  brought  with  it  dearer  money.  Slowly  and  with  great 
hesitation  during  August  and  September  the  Bank  of  England 
raised  its  rate ;  and  finally,  as  5  per  cent,  did  not  have  the  desired 
efifect  of  checking  the  gold  drain  rapidly  enough,  an  advance  was 
made  to  6  per  cent,  on  October  19th— the  advance  being  the  more 
significant  as  occurring  on  a  Friday,  the  day  after  the  usual  date 
in  the  week  when  the  Bank's  minimum  is  changed.  After  the 
rise  to  6  per  cent,  something  better  than  a  bare  equilibrium  of 
the  gold  movements  in  and  out  was  maintained  for  a  time,  but 
at  the  time  of  writing  these  notes  (end  of  November)  the  position 
of  the  Reserve  hardly  appears  fully  assured,  in  face  of  the  special 
withdrawals  threatened,  and  the  usual  demands  for  credits  and 
currency  at  the  end  of  the  year.  An  advance  to  7  per  cent, 
seems  to  be  now  well  within  the  range  of  probabilities. 


&Ib 
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Gold  Dfain$. — The  rise  of  rooDcj  rates  has  been 
a0iociat4$d  wiib  a  drain  of  gold,  as  is  very  oommoBly  te( 
the  couDtrlefi  drawing  on  the  money-market  bere»  io  Uhc  | 
caee,  being  mainly  the  United  States,  Egypi,  aod  BniJL 
Unjti^  States,  ae  is  weli*known,  has  been  in  need  of  < 
for  many  months  to  support  a  boom  of  anexaxn{iled 
and  force,     Egyi*^  '^  likewise  a  frtHjuent  borrower  in  the  i 
and  borrows  more  than  usual  thin  year  on  accxftuol  of  i  i 
tion  of  great  prosperity,  requiring  much  currency  to  haailri 
crops,  with  political  unrest.     The  Sou t1  -ican  ooofilottl 

rally  require  gold  for  similar  reasons,  ao  _  il  eapeeiaQy.l 
a  reform  in  the  currency  system  ia  being  attexDptc*d  there. 
the  fundamental  cauBe  of  dear  money   is  ev  -^  miK^I 

same.     Business  and  speculation  are  e%'er>*wlH  ,.   .  ^;ciidiaf : 
is  more  and  more  required  for  circulation  or  for  the  raaio^ 
banks  which  issue  paper  against  gold  :  and  the  resalting  fVnyr^ 
arc  finally  concentrated  on  Lombard  Street  as  the  one  fmraeb^ 
for  gold  in  the  world,  where  buyers  and  sellers  tnecl  ctkA^ 
and  bills  drawn  from  the  ends  of  the  earthy  all  payable  in  ^ 
are  discounted,  exchanged,  and    "  cleared.**      H  is  little  moretiu 
a  detail  whether  the  main  demands  are   from  the  Coatisefii,  ^r 
the  United  States,  or  South  America ;  with  this  diffei^ooe  :  tbifc 
United  States  demand  is  sf)ecia]Iy  serious  trfaeD  it  happeoilab 
associated,  as  in  the  present  case,  with  a  vast  aniannt  of  isaon 
and  excessive  siK^culation  in  the  stock  markets.      Whether  eicB  t 
7  per  cent,  rate  will  suffice  to  reduce  the  volume  of  finance  hffl^ 
to  workable  dimensions,  without  a  crisis »   becomes  the 
of  the  immediate  future. 


Bank  Reserves.— In  previous  notes  attention  has  b^^il 
to  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  respecting  the  sof 
the  banking  system  of  Lombard  Street,  and  of  the 
reserve  against  emergencies  which  the  Bank  of  Englmod 
There  is  always  a  cry,  in  times  of  advancing  money,  that  the  1 
of  England  should  protect  its  reserve  by  raising  its  rate  aoov 
than  it  does*  followed  by  an  angrier  outcry  still  when  the  B««k 
of  England  does  advance  to  effective  rates  and  so  punidm  t^ 
business  w^orUl  for  its  own  delay  to  advance  in  time.  We  ooofa* 
to  a  little  want  of  sympathy  with  the  busineas  and  bankiog  isin* 
munity  in  this  matter.     If  the  business  co^-  ^^^^  ngie 

sensible  than  it  is  of  the  need  of  adequate  ca.-  ustaei 

siK*oulations  it  would  have  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands. 
would  have  large  cash  deposits  with  the  banks,  and  oould  rat 
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exclusively  the  banks  which  followed  the  business  lead  by  not 
employing  these  deposits  up  to  the  hilt.  With  bankers,  again, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  blame  anyone  but  themselves  if  cash  reserves 
are  unsatisfactory.  Their  deposits  with  the  Bank  of  England,  it 
is  affirmed,  are  lent  out  by  that  bank  in  competition  instead  of 
adequate  cash  being  retained.  In  that  case,  why  deposit  at  all 
with  the  Bank  of  England  more  than  is  required  for  clearing  and 
such-like  purposes,  the  real  emergency  cash  reserve  being  retained 
under  each  bank's  own  control?  We  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  Bank  of  England  is  liable  to  the  blame  inferentially  thrown 
on  it  by  the  banks  who  are  primarily  responsible  to  the  public, 
and  have  the  means  of  action  in  their  own  hands ;  but  whether  it 
is  so  or  not  any  outside  bank  has  the  complete  remedy  in  its  own 
hands.  It  is  childish  to  complain  and  do  nothing.  As  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
market,  the  real  answer  to  the  complaints  about  its  not  acting  in 
time  is,  of  course,  the  failure  of  the  money-market  generally  to 
respond.  The  Bank  of  England  cannot  lie  out  of  the  market  and 
sit  upon  its  cash  to  any  effective  end  unless  other  banks  supi)Iy 
it  with  cash  to  keep,  which  at  times  they  do  not ;  while  the  extreme 
remedy  open  to  the  bank  of  ** borrowing  upon  stock**— that  ih. 
in  efifect,  inviting  deposits  and  paying  interest  upon  them— is  for 
obvious  reasons  most  difficult  and  expensive,  and  not  alwayH  huc- 
cessful.  It  is  the  great  banks  of  the  country,  then^fore,  outHido 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  not  the  Bank  of  England  at  all,  whinh 
are  most  to  blame  in  the  matter  of  adequate  cash  res(«rveH ;  and 
what  is  wanted  is  one  or  two  banks  to  take  a  bold  line  of  their  own, 
forego  a  portion  of  the  profits  they  now  obtain  by  Icndiny  chhU 
they  ought  not  to  lend,  and  await  the  next  crisis  with  serenity. 
As  matters  at  present  stand  the  whole  discussion  is  aimh^sH.  It 
is  for  the  leading  banks  outside  the  Bank  of  England  to  art,  and 
not  to  discuss. 


The  Price  of  Silver.— The  great  demand  for  silver  has  (mim- 
tinued  since  we  last  wrote,  and  the  priai  advanced  from  \Uhl.  about 
the  end  of  September  to  33d.  in  November.  Tluire  bus  \hh\\\  u 
reaction  from  the  higher  figure,  but  there  ap|Rmrs  to  he  a  Heiieral 
feeling  in  the  market  that  the  speculative  demand  will  hn  rnnrwed. 
The  demand  for  the  East,  especially  for  India,  (uintinUMS  vr«ry 
strong.  Economically  the  situation  is  most  itit(^rrHtIii|{.  The 
demand  is  for  a  metal,  silver,  which  is  the  real  inoui^y  of  the  MiiMt, 
while  the  Governments  of  the  East  generally,  with  the  itNf'ii|ition 
of  China,  following  the  lead  of  India,  Imvi;  univrrMully  miuU'  the 
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•s         TllK  Lnb*»ur  Cttizetti'  ntuniB  of  nruinployrnfiit  at  tin-  nnl  ,»f 

:    Oct<JKT  art'  Hoinrwhat  U»hh  favmirahlt*  than   thry   havi-  Imtii  for 

■^   tho  pnmliii^'  wvni  iiiotitliM.  and  thr  i»«ri>-nta|;t'  fijjnri'.  I  1,  ih    tt 

'     higher  than  it  \%aH  at  thr  vuA  of  S4'|»t4nih<T      Tht*  rhu-f  rxplana 

r    lion  of  thiH  chango  for  thr  worso  ih,  howfViT,  found  m  a  sinf^le 

-    gnnip  of  trades,  the  Hhii»l>uilding,  and  thr  advcrm*  ronditmnH  |>rr- 

vaihng  th^n^  havi*  \h^v\\  nithrr  cloni^ly  ccmncrtod.  dinrtly  or  in- 

dinrtly.  uith  the  rcivnt  dii^piitc  on  tho  CMydr,     Afmrt  fnun  thos*? 

actually  on  Mtrikr  tht*  un(*ni|»li>yi'4l  {HTO'ntap*  of  thin  ^nnip  ht4MKl 

at  10  t  at  th«*  rnd  of  (X*t4ilu'r.  a«  oiini|kiir«'d  uith  iVb  at   tht-  t-nd 

of    S4*|it<rnlH*r.     Kv^n    this    ronHid<*nibl«*    |H'rivntap-.    howrVfr. 

n*flt*c*tH  a  Minirwhat  niorr  favourahli*  |ii»«ition  than  that  of  a  y«ar 

ago,    and    thin  a4l\anta^<*ouB   coniiKinii4>n   can    4*Vi'n    n)4»r4'    44 m- 

fui4*ntly  Ih*  4ira\\n  as  n*garilH  ovcry  4ithtT  im|iortant  inthnttry . uith 

X\\v  fir4>ption  4>f  the  huihlin);  trad4'tt.     In   thin  g^^^^'P  ^^*i"  <**'!>' 

ditions  Htill  pri-Vail,  an4l  it  ih  niUeworthy  that  in  rt|M>rtei  that  hav4* 

bivn  rec4  ivid  l>y  the   Ii4)ard  4>f  Tra4le  aa  to  l(K.'al  4*ontiiti()ni4  of 

oni|>l4>yni(*nt.  the  4liHtrea8  in  the  huilding  tra4l4*ii  continu«'H  to  be 

nientHmed    ev4>n   from   tlioiie   centres   in    which    conditioni»  are 

otherwiw  tkitihfactory. 


Tnr.  jHTa-nta^'i'  of  unenii)l4>yinent  jjivm  month  by  month  in 
the  Lahi^Hf  Cazrttf  ih  admitt<*diy  bailed  u|M)n  n^urnH  from  the 
hight-r  and  inort;  C4impletely  organisi^d  bnincben  4if  lalN>ur,  and  ih 
only  indinetly  a)niuvte4l  with  the  lower  branch4*H  and  the  lesn 
or  the  n4>n-organis4.d.  *' UnempUiyeil '*  admini8tniti4)n,  hel[M*d 
in  S4>ine  4hhtru'tH  by  tho  Employment  Exchangeti,  in  n4)W  throw- 
ing' a  little  direet  light  u{)on  theae  "poor  ndations*'  4if  tho  in- 
dustrial W4)rld,  and  it  ia  satiafactory  to  note  that  in  the  recent 
lioard  4»f  Tra4io  returns  aa  to  exceptional  diatreaii  from  unomploy- 
iiH-nt  receive4l  from  nixty-two  of  the  large  towns,  in  only  fifteen 
ca&4'H  is  Hueh  4listri*s8  rcrportcd.  In  twelve  out  of  tih*  tift<*en. 
moreovi-r  (ineluding  Hull.  Ixi^ds,  LioiceHt4T,  Liver[NM)l,  and 
Shetli«ld»,  some  mitigation  of  tho  distress  of  last  winter  is  said 
t4>  be  dimvnnble.  <.)nly  in  the  caM*  of  HniUfor4i  is  tlu*  4iii<treHS 
btat4-d  t4>  Ih*  greater  this  year  than  last,  while  iu  two  casen  <  I  >ristol 
and  Northampt4)n)    there  is  said  t4>  l>e  no  change. 

In  lA>nd4)n  the  continued  depression  in  the  building  trades, 
affecting  oii{)ocially  some  boroughs  on  tlie  outer  ring  of  the  county. 
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such  as  Fulham,  the  not  very  active  demand  for  labour  in  the 
docks  and  on  the  riverside;  and,  as  affecting  especially  Woolwich, 
the  shrinkage  of  work  at  the  Arsenal,  are  the  chief  industrial 
explanations  of  the  exceptional  distress  from  unemployment  that 
still  exists.  As  regards  Woolwich,  the  intention  of  the  War 
Office »  as  stated  by  Mr,  Haldsne,  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  peace 
establishment  at  the  Arsenal  at  some  recognised  minimum  figure 
IB  emphatically  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  tending  aa  it  will 
do  to  maintain  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  industrial  and  social 
well-being— the  feeling  that  if  health  is  good  and  conduct  satis 
factory,  employment  is  secure. 


Much  attention  has  been   directed  during  the  past  three 
months  to  the  Welsh  coal-fields,  owing  especially  to  the  unreet 

that  has  prevailed  in  certain  districts  through  the  friction  between 
unionists  and  non-unionists.  The  former  have  been  generally  io 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  since  in  common  with  those  who 
remain  outside  the  trade  unions  they  w^ork  under  organised  con- 
ditions, with  the  machinery  of  settlement  and  conciliation  that 
organisation  has  the  power  to  call  into  existence,  and  that  is  in 
practice  used  by  all  alike,  the  irritation  felt  against  those  who 
hold  aloof  is  easily  understood.  Although,  however,  the  cruder 
forms  of  coercion  are  manifestly  unjustifiable  and  anti-social,  the 
answer  is  less  clear  as  to  what  is  the  right  attitude  to  adopt 
towards  the  non-unionists  under  such  circnmstancea  as  those^which 
are  widely  prevalent  in  South  Wales,  and  the  matter  is  com- 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  those  outside  the  unions  include  not 
only  some  who  are  careless  or  indifferent  or  selfish,  but  others 
whose  non-payment  of  subscriptions  may  be  due  to  some  ex- 
ceptional misfortune,  or,  it  may  be,  to  a  genuine  conviction, 
often  pohtical,  that  the  basis  of  the  union  is  vrrong. 


4 


So  serious  has  been  the  loss  and  dislocation  in  certain  parts 
of  the  coal-field,  however,  that  resix>nsible  advocacy  on  the  em- 
ployers' side  has  been  found  of  the  view  that  it  might  be  the  duty 
of  directors  of  coal-mining  companies  to  give  notice,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  shareholders  J  to  the  small  minority  of  non-unionists 
if  they  peraist  in  holding  aloof.  If  such  a  policy  were  adopted , 
however,  although  it  would  apparently  be  one  favourable  to  the 
unions,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  gain  would  be  necessarily  or 
solely  on  their  side.     For,  whatever  the  reasons  for  non-enrol- 
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ment  may  be,  one  standing  weakness  of  the  practice  of  coercion 
in  all  its  forms  remains  in  the  fact  that  the  coerced  member  is 
always-  apt,  when  the  time  of  stress  comes,  to  be  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member  only  in  name,  for 
loyalty  and  conviction  on  the  part  of  its  rank  and  file  are  among 
the  first  conditions  of  strength  for  every  voluntary  organisation. 


The  recent  dispute  on  the  Clyde  affecting  a  section  of  the 
boiler-makers,  although  serious  for  the  district,  since  about  12,000 
men  were  either  directly  or  indirectly  involved,  did  not  become  the 
starting-point  of  the  wide-spread  lock-out  that  at  one  time 
threatened.  The  men  who  struck  work  for  higher  wages — them- 
selves a  section  of  the  ship-workers  capable  of  earning  exception- 
ally high  wages — appear  to  have  been  unusually  ill-advised,  since 
the  conditions  of  ship-building  on  the  Clyde  had  already  reached 
a  point  of  at  least  temporary  reaction  from  the  boom  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  which  left  employers  incUned  to  broach  the 
question  of  reduction  rather  than  to  consider  claims  for  an 
advance.  They  offered,  however,  to  maintain  wages  at  at  least 
the  present  level  until  the  end  of  March,  1907,  and  to  re-discuss 
the  question  of  what  the  rates  should  be  after  that  date,  whether 
higher  or  lower,  at  a  conference  in  the  middle  of  that  month. 
This  offer  the  men  did  not  see  their  way  to  accept,  and  the  em- 
ployers thereupon  threatened  a  lock-out  of  all  sections  of  the 
boiler-makers  from  November  17th.  Prior  to  that  date,  however, 
and  largely  on  the  instigation  of  the  Federation  of  Ship- 
building Trade  Unions,  the  position  of  the  men  had  been  re- 
considered, and  on  a  ballot  being  taken  a  majority  of  868  on  a 
total  vote  of  4,130,  decided  in  favour  of  resuming  work.  The 
lock-out  notices  of  the  employers  were  cancelled,  and  the  dispute 
closed  after  a  duration  of  seven  weeks. 


At  the  Congress  of  the  Miners'  Federation  held  at  Swansea 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  the  ninety-seven  delegates  present 
represented  more  than  half  a  million  men — an  impressive  total. 
Prior  to  the  Congress,  voting  on  the  question  of  affiliation  to  the 
Labour  Representation  Committee  had  been  taking  place  in  the 
various  districts,  and  the  results  were  declared  at  Swansea.  These 
showed  a  small  majority  of  about  9,000  against  affiliation,  but  an 
analysis  of  the  figures  shows  how  very  differently  opinion  runs 
on  this  question  in  different  parts  of  the  federated  districts.     The 
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the  Ar/ial^iri.&t-rd  >>?.r:y  of  Kailv/iv  S^rvanti.  -Ri:  i  .:  -^■ 
'\('j:Ai'A,  afv;r  th-r  K:ir.i:>=u:;cn  in  debatie  of  ^  i:-»i  -i-zL.  .:  iiT; 
k-eljrjg.  to  'rnforce  agrcjemect  "sriih  the  L.R.C.  firm-iLi  :r.- il 
futiiP;  f'/^'.A'A'xX.*:^  recognis^rd  by  the  Society.  A  motior.  :•:  z.-^- 
this  obliU/iXi^jn  retrospective  was  lost  by  a  lar^e  el:j  jr.tj. .:: 
thur.  Mr.  b'rii's  ijfiThfjUhX  j.o5:tion  is  for  the  present,  it  iirj  r/r 
ijf>:!t'r.;d.  *:y.<j:\A  lu  SO  far  &=  it  is  affected,  as.  in  :■.•::.  "  >-■ 
'VN  r.t  iif.;  Th^  -ivholo  r-rv?':-.  iin^s  c:  the  Sooi-rty.  :v  :-:  :  :• 
::'>■.-:  y  -i.-jt  h^^  r^;:-.']  r'/.::d  :!-:s  highly  -■_-r.:v  r:::: ..-.  ■  :  •  :' 
jj.ijv,/V::/  'j  ..:.-•. o::.  <;  ^  t.  ti.-j  it!::.'!',  rh.::  r::-.-,.-!  r.  .  ;: 
t'^v.Jip]-,  th'.  oid-jf  1  ar..4ii,critary  |:ro'j[.»<.  ar:i  v?i«TL-j;-..v  :."  ^■- 
th"  J^iL'jml.T. 


'i"nK  ;jririu:il  Tri^lr-H  Union  Congress  was  held  at  Liv.  rr- -  *  ■" 
iinii;j|,  *-:\r\y  in  Soj^teinber,  and  was  attended  by  4W1  d.^.-  *  - 
n-j/p  .-'-ntin;:  ahout  one  and  a  half  million  wai:e-i.-rirn».r-.  1::  '- 
prof:.;<;'iJn;.^^,  which  again  pcrha]>s  often  covered  t..K)  \\\i  ■  :■.  :.  ■ 
for  '-itij<r  vrry  u^«-fijl  di^jus^ion  or  effect  ivt-  decisiuiis.  i;i.-  i  .! 
'u\[i^  jMiinlH  nuiy  h<-  notic«-d  :  the  resolution  in  favour  ot  d.-inj-i^^  7 
;irhitr:itioii  in  industri;il  disputes  was  again  discusscii  and  -^  ■ -" 
(ief.-.ited  this  year  by  0:^^,000  to  041,000;  in  the  vote  on  ::■ 
rrsohilion  cjirried  instructing  the  Parliamentary  ConiniitttO  v- 
th<'  Congres.s  to  assist  the  Miners'  Federation  in  its  atttmpt>  : 
becure  the  legal  eight  hours'  day,  it  is  i)erLaps  sigaiticant  ef  tL 
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local  division  of  opinion  on  this  subject  that  the  Durham  miners, 
who  have  previously  opposed  it,  maintained  a  neutral  attitude ;  the 
unanimous  vote  passed  in  favour  of  Old  Age  Pensions — universal 
(save  for  the  obvious  exceptions  due  to  foreign  nationality, 
pauperism,  helpless  friendlessness,  or  crime),  and  to  be  derived 
from  the  National  Exchequer — records  yet  another  pronounce- 
ment in  favour  of  this  principle,  identified  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Booth,  and  recently  so  emphatically  endorsed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Ernest  Aves 


Current  Topics. 

The  Government  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Swiss 
Government  to  participate  in  the  international  conference  on  in- 
dustrial questions,  which  was  held  at  Berne  on  September  17th. 
The  British  delegates  and  plenipotentiaries  were  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Delevigne,  the  Principal  of  the  Indus- 
trial Branch  of  the  Home  Ofl5ce.  The  secretary  to  the  delegation 
was  Mr.  Victor  Wellesley,  of  the  Foreign  OflBce. 


A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  benefit  which  is 
received  by  British  industry  from  our  participation  in  interna- 
tional exhibitions.  The  committee  is  to  consider  whether  the 
results  of  such  exhibitions  in  the  past  justify  the  Government  in 
giving  financial  assistance  to  similar  undertakings  in  the  future ; 
and,  if  so,  how  the  maximum  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
this  expenditure.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Sir  A.  E. 
Bateman,  and  the  secretary  Mr.  U.  F.  Wintour,  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

A  MORE  important  inquiry  will  be  that  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion which  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  operation  of  ship- 
ping * 'rings'*  or  conferences  generally,  and  more  especially  the 
system  of  deferred  rebates.  The  Commission  is  to  report  whether 
such  operations  have  caused  or  are  likely  to  cause  injury  to  British 
or  colonial  trade ;  and,  if  so,  what  remedial  action  should  be  taken 
by  legislation  or  otherwise.  The  commission  includes  representa- 
tives of  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  South  African 
colonies.  The  Eight  Hon.  Arthur  Cohen  is  the  chairman,  and 
Mr.  James  A.  Webster,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  the  secretary. 
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The  recently  formed  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
ABsociation  deserves  mention-  Committees  for  the  same  pur- 
pose have  betn  working  in  Tarious  districts  of  London  for  some 
years,  and  iiru  gradually  increasing  in  number.  The  founders  of 
the  association  explain,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  (November  24tb), 
that  their  object  is  to  promote  technical  training  to  a  skilled  trade 
among  boys  and  girls  who  are  leaving  school,  and  are  in  danger 
of  drifting  about  from  one  employment  to  another.  The  work 
they  undertake  is  to  ascertain,  when  possible,  the  inclination  of 
the  boys  or  girls  who  are  seeking  employment,  to  adviee  them  or 
their  parents  regarding  the  trade  most  suited  to  them,  to  find  s 
vacancy  in  the  selected  industry,  and  to  secure  thorough  training 
in  it.  The  association  is  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  for  the 
conuuittees.  Its  offices  are  at  435  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers, 
Holborn. 


A  COMMUNICATION  which  we  have  received  from  Miss  Mildred 
Bansom,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  (Typists'  Section) 
of  the  Incorpora^ted  Phonographic  Society,  shows  that  some  re- 
duction is  necessary  in  the  estimates  made  by  Miss  Hutchins  in 
the  article  contributed  last  September  to  the  Economic  Journal 
on  **  the  salaries  and  hours  of  typists  and  shorthand  writers." 
The  inquiry  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  only  220  replies 
w^ere  received  to  the  forms  sent  out  by  the  Association  of  Typists 
and  Shorthand  Writers.  Miss  Bansom  estimates  that  these  re- 
present only  about  *()05  of  the  number  of  women  shorlhand  typists. 
Moreover,  the  replies  appear  to  have  come  only  from  those  above 
a  fairly  high  rank.  Miss  Ransom  concludes  that  if  the  forms 
had  been  circulated  among  junior  clerks  and  among  the  army  of 
girls  receiving  salaries  from  10^.  to  18^.  a  week,  the  result  would 
certainly  not  have  been  that  ''the  largest  group  of  earners  are 
those  earning  from  25^.  to  less  than  30^/' 


On  the  26th  of  October  last  Lord  Eosebery,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  London,  formally  opened  the  library  which  con- 
tains the  collection  of  economic  publications  made  by  Professor 
FoxwelK  This  is  the  collection  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  in  1901,  as  we  annouQC^  at 
the  time  (Economic  Jodenal,  Vol,  XL,  p,  460).  Attention  bad 
been  called  to  the  importanc^j  of  Professor  Foxweirs  library  by  a 
letter  which  the  Council  of  the  British  Economic  Association  (now 
the  Royal  Economic  Society)  addressed  to  The  Times.     From  the 
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description  of  the  library  there  given  it  may  be  seen  that  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  was  not  mis- 
directed when,  at  the  cost  of  £10,000,  they  purchased  the  Ubrary, 
in  order  to  present  it  to  the  University  of  London.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  many  curiosa  of  literary  and  antiquarian  interest  which  the 
library  contains,  we  are  especially  impressed  by  the  collections  of 
publications  relating  to  the  subjects  of  bygone  controversies — the 
slave-trade,  the  corn-trade,  the  National  Debt,  and  other  memor- 
able issues.  The  dialectic  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  the 
completeness  of  such  collections  is  not  easily  overrated.  The 
benefit  conferred  on  students  is  such  as  to  afford  an  adequate 
return  to  the  Worshipful  patrons  of  learning  for  their  magnificent 
expenditure.  On  the  side  of  Supply,  too,  the  valuation  of  the 
library  is  justified  when  we  take  account  of  the  labour  and  the 
money — **all  my  spare  and  more  than  my  available  funds,"  in 
the  words  of  the  collector — which  have  been  invested,  for  long 
periods  of  years,  in  the  construction  of  this  library.  Account 
should  be  taken  also  of  the  scarcity  value  which  attaches  to  the 
talent  required  for  selecting  and  classifjring  such  a  collection  of 
economic  treatises. 


Alluding  to  the  danger  that  valuable  collections  made  in  this 
country  should  pass  in  "disastrous  vessels  of  the  Mayflower  type 
across  the  Atlantic/'  Lord  Bosebery  made  a  suggestion  which 
deserves  to  be  put  on  record.  **  The  great  cause  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  various  collections  of  this  country  is  the  fructifying  but 
onerous  tax  which  is  called  the  death  duty.  ...  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  ground  of  mere  equity 
and  justice,  that  some  little  percentage  of  the  enormous  sums 
which  he  receives  from  the  death  duties  should  be  applied  to 
remedying  their  ill-effects,  and  saving  some  of  these  collections, 
which  otherwise  will  be  lost  to  the  country."  Applauding  this 
suggestion.  The  Times  proposes  "that  valuable  libraries,  pic- 
tures, and  so  forth,  which  can  never  be  replaced,  should  be  taken 
by  the  nation  in  part  payment  of  the  duties  which  force  them 
into  the  market." 


We  regret  to  have  to  announcp  the  dmtli  of  n  tminrknblo 
author  and  person.  Charles  Devas  is  diptiii^nislifMl  ntnnnp  thopo 
who  have  written  on  political  economy  by  HIb  oMi^^i^loritip  the 
subject  "  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  *     ^*  ^  tln«5  i\o- 

scription  fnMD  the  titl'  t  which  1  ^TO 
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Labour  and  Capital  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view.    His  Pdi- 
tical  Economy,  published  in  1892,  purported   to  be  one  of  tk 
"  Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy."     A  later  edition  of  this  work 
belonged  to  the  "  Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Series."     The  char- 
acteristics which  Devas  has  attributed  to  Kuskin's  teaching  might 
be  read  as  descriptive  of  his  own.      ' '  Economics  must  be  essentially 
ethical,  the  application  of  the  moral  law  in  particular  departments 
of  human  life."     We  refer  to   the    instructive   "Lessons  from 
Ruskin,"  which  Devas  contributed  to  the   Economic  Jouksal. 
(Vol.  VIII.,  p.  28).     Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  tkit 
article  is  the  care  with  which  the  author   not  only  gathers  in 
the  good  seed  of  the  "  Ruskinian  granary,"  but  also  distinguish^?^ 
the  tares.     A  similar  candour  is  evinced  in  the  Introduction  to 
Sir  John  Byles's  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade,  of  which  Devas  was 
co-editor  in  1904.     He  expresses  warm  sympathy  with  the  cause 
advocated  by  Byles ;  going  so  far  as  to  say  :  *  *  The  vampire  of  Free 
Trade  has  sucked  the  very  life-blood  of  the  nation."     Yet  it  is 
not  concealed  that  some  of  Byles's  arguments  prove  too  much. 
Those  who  have  taken  part  with  Devas  in  public  examinations 
record  that  he  ever  showed  a  similarly  scrupulous  anxiety  to  do 
justice  to  candidates  whose  opinions  he  abhorred. 


m 


The  arrangements  for  the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Economic 
Society,  which  is  to  be  held  in  London  on  January  9  and  10. 
1907,  will  be  announced  to  all  the  Fellows  of  thr  Society  v. -v 
soon. 


RECENT  PERIODICALS  AND  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Economic  Review. 

October,  1906.  Tariff  Reform,  F.  M.  Burnett.  Rating  and  Site 
Valuation.  A.  Hook  To  rate  land  at  its  selling  value  is  in- 
equitable, and  is  not  required  for  objects  better  attained  by 
rating  siteowners  on  realised  unearned  increment  and  empower- 
ing municipalities  to  acquire  land. 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

September,  1906.  The  Oeneralised  Law  of  Error,  or  Law  of  Oreat 
Numbers.  Prop.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth.  A  development  of  the 
writer's  paper  on  the  Law  of  Error  in  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1905.  Address  to  the  Economic  Science 
Statistics  Section  of  the  British  Association.  A.  L.  Bowley 
(President).  [The  paper  referred  to  in  the  last  number  of 
Economic  Journal,  p.  483.]  The  Criminal.  Prop.  Bela 
Foldes.  Sex-ratios  of  Births  in  England  and  Wales.  H.  D. 
Vigor  and  6.  Udny  Yule.  Certain  counties  exhibit  significant 
divergences  of  the  sex -ratio. 


The  Independent  Review. 

November,  1906.  A  Fiscal  Policy  for  Labour.  Brougham  Villiers. 
A  popular  financial  scheme  is  discussed.  Besides  new  taxes 
there  should  be  a  State  Trading  Department  and  State  Banking. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

September,  1906.  The  Taxation  of  Site  Values.  A.  C.  Pigou. 
Some  transference  of  rates  from  rateable  to  site  values  is  desir- 
able, though  only  a  part  would  be  transferred  to  "  true  rents." 
Preferring  diminution  of  overcrowding  to  **  a  slight  increase  in 
the  country  capital, **  the  author  would  tax  uncovered  land  at  the 
value  it  would  have  in  its  most  profitable  use. 


The  National  Review. 
November,    1906.     The   Fiscal   Problem.     Compatriot. 
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Revue  d' Economic  Politique  (Paris). 

Auoust-Septembeb,  1906.  Un  Economiste  Miconnu:  Otto 
Effertz.  A.  Landry.  Le  MercantiUame  Liberal  h  la  fin  du 
XVII'  Siicle:  Les  Idees  de  M.  de  Beleabat.  A.  Scbatz  et  R. 
Caillbmeb.     Chronique    de    Tranaporte    et    Travaux    Publics, 

M.    PORTB. 

October-November,  1906.  Contribution  d  une  Theorie  RiaUate  de 
la  Monnaie.  B.  N6garo.  La  Banque  Nationale  Suiaae.  J. 
Laudmann.  La  Th4orie  Economique  pendant  VAnnee,  1905-6. 
Adolphe  Landry. 


In  the  Revue  Economique  Internationale  (Brussels),  among  many 
interesting  articles  we  may  notice :  The  Evolution  of  Luxury,  by  V. 
Du  Bled  (September).  EngUah  Limited  Liability  Companieaf  by  J. 
Patbrson  (October).  The  International  ProtecUon  of  Labour^  by 
Pbof.  E.  Mahaim  (November). 


Jahrbiicher  fur  Nationalokonomie  (Jena). 

August,  1906.  Die  Konzentration  im  Deutachen  Bankweaen.  O. 
Warscbaueb.  Kanadiacher  Aufachwung.  A.  Dix.  Die  All- 
menden  in  Preuaaen.     F.  Christopb. 

Septembeb.  Wirtachaftapolitik  in  dea  Commonwealth  von  Auatra- 
Uen.     B.  ScBACBNEB.     Zur  Wertzuwachaateuer,    B.  Eblebt. 


Archiv  fiir  soziale  Gesetzgebung  und  Staiistik. 

Band  xxiii.  Heft.  2,  contains  Eine  Neue  Oeldtheorie,  Pbof.  W. 
Lexi,  referring  to  Knapp's  new  theory.  Die  politiache  Arbeiter- 
bewegung  Frankreicha  in  den  letzten  Jahren.  Elsbetb  Cobn. 
Die  neuere  Literatur  iiber  den  franzoaiachen  Sozialiamua. 
Elsbetb  Cobn. 


Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung  (Leipsic).     1906.    Heft  4. 

Heft.  4,  1906.  Die  Oeldtheoretiachen  und  wahrungapoUtiaehen 
Konaeguenzen  dea  Nominaliamua,  L.  von  Bobtkiewicz.  Refer- 
ring to  Knapp's  Staatliche  Theorie  dea  Geldea.  Erlauterung 
zur  Staatlichen  Theorie  dea  Geldea.     G.  F.  Knapp. 


Giomale  degli  Economisti  (Rome). 

July.  L'OfeUmitd  nei  cicU  non  Chiuai,  V.  Pabeto.  II  rapforto 
tra  vigione  e  reddito,  C.  Bbesciani.  Protezioniamo  marittimo  e 
creaito  navale  in  Italia,  V.  Obuffbeda.  La  converaione  del 
conaolidato  Italiano.     F.  Flora. 

August.  A  propoaito  delta  teoria  del  valore.  A.  Lobia.  Per  le 
finanze  delta  capitate.  L.  Nina.  La  dottrina  dell*  eaoiamo  di 
H.  Spencer.  E.  Cossa.  Le  affitanze  coUettive  e  la  disoccupa^ 
zione  neU*  agricultura.     A.  Sebpieri,  E.  Sella. 
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In  La  Biforma  Sociale  (Turin),  among  many  valuable  »rtfclei.il«* 

following  may  be  mentiooed :  — 

July.  Le  Societa  anonhne  e  le  specula jti€nie  in  Italia.  A.  Monau 
Staiofotria  Montdatia.  Aceille  I-oria,  Eeferring  to  Riii??« 
new  theory.  Sviluppo  ,  ,  .  di  una  tneiropali.  Da,  C.  EufcCd 
An  interesting  aooount  of  the  development,  **  hygieose  And  j^ 
mographic/'  of  Turin. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Crozier  (J.  fi.)'  The  Wheel  of  Wealth,  being  a  reoaiifitruetto o< 
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